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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture. 

1 .  Th  E  s  £  considerations  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  Scrip- 
ture itself ;  but  then  if  we  consider  that  we  have  no  certain 
ways  of  determining  places  of  diflGiculty  aiid  question,  infalli- 
bly and  certainly,  but  that  we  must  ho^e  to  be  saved  in  the 
belief  of  things  plain,  necessary,  and  fundamental,  and  our 
piou«  endeavour  to  find  out  God's  meaning  in  such  places, 
which  he  hath  left  under  a  cloud  for  other  great  ends  reserv- 
ed to  his  own  knowledge,  we  shall  see  a  very  great  necessity 
in  allowing  a  liberty  in  prophesying,  without  prescribing  au- 
thoritatively to  other  men's  consciences,  and  becoming  lords 
^nd  masters  of  their  faith.    Now  the  means  of  expounding 
Scripture  are  either  external  or  internal.     For  the  external, 
as  church-authority,  tradition,  fathers,  councils  and  decrees 
of  bishops,^— they  are  of  a  distinct  consideration,  and  follow 
after  in  their  order.     But  here  we  will  first  consider  the  inva- 
lidity and  uncertainty  of  all  those  means  of  expounding. 
Scripture;  which  are  more  proper  and  int«irnal  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing.    The  great  masters  of  commentaries,  some 
whereof  have  undertaken  to  know  all  mysteries,  have  pro- 
pounded many  ways  to  expound  Scripture,  which  indeed  are 
excellent  helps,  but  not  infallible  assistances,  both  because 
themselves  are  but  moral  inslaruments,  which  force  not  truth 
'  ex  abscondito,'   as  also  because  they  are   not.  infi^Ubly 
used  and  applied.  1.  Sometime  the  sense  is  drawn  foi^th  by 
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2  DIFFICULTY  OF  EXPOUNDING  SCRIPTURE. 

the  context  and  connexion  of  parts  :  it  is  well,  when  it  can 
be  80.  But  when  there  are  two  or  three  antecedents,  and  sub-* 
jects  spoken  of,  what  man  or  what  rule  shall  ascertain  me> 
that  I  make  my  reference  true  by  drawing  the  relation  to 
such  an  antecedent;  to  which  I  have  a  mind  to  apply  it,  ano- 
ther hath  not  i  For  in  a  contexture,  where  one  part  does  not 
always  depend  upon  another,  where  things  of  differing  natures 
intervene  and  interrupt  the  first  intentions,  there  it  is  not  al- 
ways very  probable  to  expound  Scripture,  and  take  its  mean- 
ing* by  ite  proportion  to  the  neighbouring  words.  But  who 
desires  satisfaction  in  this,  may  read  the  observation  verified 
in  St.  Gregory's*  morals  upon  Job ;  and  the  instances  he  there 
brings,  are  excellent  proof,  that  this  way  of  interpretation 
does  not  warrant  any  man  to  impose  his  expositions  upon 
the  belief  and  understanding  of  other  men  too  confidently 
and  magisterially. 

2.  Secondly :  another  great  pretence  or  medium  is  the 
conference  of  places,  which  lUyricus  caHs  **  ingens  reme- 
dium  et  felicissimam  expositionem  sanctse  scripturee ;"  and 
indeed  so  it  is,  if  well  and  temperately  used  ;  but  then  we 
are  beholden  to  them  ihot  do  so ;  for  there  is  no  rule  thart 
can  constrain  them  to  it ;  for  comparing  of  places  is  of  so 
indefinite  capacity,  that  if  there  be  ambiguity  of  words,  va* 
tiety  of  sense,  alteration  of  circumstances,  or  difference  of 
style  amongst  divine  writers,  then  there  is  nothing  that  may 
be  more  abused  by  wilful  people,  or  may  more  easily  deceive 
the  unwary,  or  that  may  more  amuse  the  most  intelligent  ob*- 
iserver.  The  anabaptists  take  advantage  enough  in  this  pro- 
ceeding ; — and  indeed  so  may  any  one  that  list;  and  when  we 
pretend  against  them  the  necessity  of  baptizing  all,  by  autho- 
rity of  '  nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritn/'  they 
have  a  parallel  for  it,  and  tell  us,  that  Christ  will  "  baptize 
us  with  the  Holy  Qhost  and  with  fire*"  and  that  one  place 
expounds  the  other ;  and  because  by  fire  is  not  meant  an 
element,  or  any  thing  that  is  natural,  but  an  aUegory  and 
figurative  expression  of  the  same  thing;  so  alsQ  by  water 
may  be  meant  the  figure  signifying  the  effect  orimanner  of 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fire  in  one  place^  and  wator 
in  the  other,  do  but  represent  to  us  that  Christ's  baptism  is 
nothing  else  but  the  cleansing  and  purifying  us  by  the  Holy 
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Chost.    Bst  that  whbh  I  here  note,  aa  of  greatest  caBcem- 
meat,  and  which  in  all  reason  ought  to  be  an  atter  overthrow 
to  this  topic,  is  a  uniFersal  abuse  of  it  aoiong  those  that 
use  it  most;  and  when  two  places  sean  to  have  the  same  efr* 
pression,  or  if  a  word  have  a  double  signification, — because 
in  this  place  it  may  have  such  a  sense,  therefore  it  must;  be- 
eause  in  one  of  the  plgjee^  the  sense  is  to  their  purpose,  they 
conelude  that  therefore  it  must  be  so  in  the  other  too.    An 
instsudce  I  give  in  the  great  question  between  the  Socinians 
4nd  the  Gaelics.    If  any  pbice  be  urged  in  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  called  God,  they  shew  you  two  or  three 
where  the  word  God  is  taken  in  a  depressed  sense,  for  a 
'  quasi-Dev^s,'  as  wh^i  God  said  to  Moses,  ^  Constitui  te 
Benin  Pharaonis;'  and  hence  they  argue,  because  I  can  shew 
the  word  is  used  for  a  ■  Deus  factus/  therefore  no  argument 
is  sufficient  to  prove  Christ  to  be  '  Deus  verus'  from  the  ap- 
pellative of  ^  Deus.'    And  might  not  another  argue  to  the 
exact  contrary,  and  as  well  urge  that  Moses  is  *  Deus  verus,' 
because  in  some  places  the  word  *  Deus*  is  used  '  pro  Deo 
.etemo  :'  both  ways  the  argument  concludes  impiously  and 
unreas<H«ably,    It  is  a  fallacy  *  a  posse  ad  esse  affirmative ;' 
because  breaking  of  bread  is  sometimes  used  for  a  eucfaa- 
ristical  manducation  in  Scripture ;  therefore  I  shall  not,  from 
any  testimony  of  Scripture  affirming  the  first  Christians  Uy 
have  broken  bread  together,  conclude  that  they  lived  hospir 
tably  and  in  4D0mmon  society.    Because  it  may  possibly  be 
eluded,  therefore  it  does  not  signify  any  thing.    And  this  is 
the  great  way  of  answering  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  against  any  thing,  Uiat  any  man  hath  a  mind  to  de>- 
fend ;  and  any  man  that  reads  any  controversies  of  any  side, 
shall  find  as  many  instances  of  this  vanity  almost  as  he  finds 
srguments  from  Scripture ;  this  fault  was  of  old  noted  by  St^ 
Austin,  for  then  they  had  got  the  trick,  and  he  is  angry  at  it; 
■'  neque  eidm  putare  debemus  esse  prsescriptum,  at  quod  in 
aliquo  loco  res  aliqua  per  similitudinem  significavmt,  boo 
etiam  semper  significare  credamus  ^." 

3.  Thirdly :  oftentimes  scriptures  are  pretended  to  be  ex'4> 
ponnded  by  a  proportion  and  analogy  of  reason.  And  this 
is  as  the  other;  if  it  be  well,  it  is  well.  But  unless  there  were 
some  '  inteUectus  universalis'  fmmished  with  infaliible  pro<« 
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positions^  by  referring  tp  which  every  man  might  argue  in- 
fallibly, this  logic  may  deceive  as  well  as  any  of  the  re§t. 
>For  it  iff  with  reason  as  with  men's  tastes  ;  although  there  are 
some  general  principles,  which  are  reasonable  to  all  men,  yet 
every  man  is  not  able  to  draw  out  all  its  consequences,  nor 
to  understand  them  when  they  are  drawn  forth,  nor  to  believe 
when  he  does  understand  them.    There  is  a  precept  of  St. 
Paul  directed  to  theThessalonians  before  they  were  gathered 
into  a  body  of  a  church,  "  To  withdraw  from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly*^.*'    But  if  this  precept  were  now  ob- 
served, I  would  fain  know  whether  we  should  not  fall  into 
that  inconvenience,  which  St.  Paul  sought  to  avoid  in  giving 
the  same  commandment  to  the  church  of  Corinth ; "  I  wrote 
to  you  that  ye  should  not  company  with  fornicators ;"  and 
*'  yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  for 
then  ye  must  go  6ut  of  the  world  "*.*'  And  therefore,  he  re- 
strains it  to  a  quitting  the  society  of  Christians  living  ilHives* 
But  now,  that  all  the   world  hath  been  Christians,  if  we 
should  sin  in  keeping  company  with  vicious  Christians,  must 
we  not  also  go  out  of  this  world  ?  Is  not  the  precept  made 
null,  because  the  reason  is   altered,  and  things  are  come 
about^  and  that  the  oi  ttoXXoX  are  *  the  brethren,'  dScX^oi 
ovojua^J/u€voi^^  called  brethren,'  as  St.  Paul's  phrase  is?  And 
yet  either  this  never  was  considered,  or  not  yet  believed  ;  for 
it  is  generally  taken  to  be  obligatory,  though,  I  think,  seldom 
practised.      But  when  we  come  to  expound  scriptures  to  a 
pertain  sense  by  arguments  drawn  from  prudential  motives*, 
then  we  are  in  a  vast  plain  without  any  sufficient  guide^  and 
we  shall  have  so  many  senses,  as  there  are   human  pru- 
dences.    But  that  which  goes  farther  than  this,  is  a  parity 
of  reason  from  a  plain  place  of  Scripture  to  an  obscure,  from 
that  which  is  plainly  set  down  in  a  text  to  another  that  is 
more  remote  from  it.     A^d  thus  is  that  pkece  in  St.  Mat- 
thew forced,  "  If  thy  brother  refuse  to  be  amended, '  die 
ecclesiaa.'  "     Hence  some  of  the  Roman  doctors  argue,  if 
Christ  commands  to  '  tell  the  church'  in  case  of  adultery  or 
private  injury,  then  much  more  incase  of  heresy.  Well,  sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  good  interpretation  :  why  must  I  stayherei 
why  may  I  not  also  add,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  if  the  church 
must  be  told  of  heresy,  much  more  of  treason  :  and  why  may 
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not  I  reduce  all  sins  to  the  cognizance  of  a  church^tribnnaU 
a£  some  men  do  directly,  and  Snecanus  does  heartily  and 
plainly?  If  a  man's  principles  be  good,  and  his  deductions 
certain,  he  need  not  care  whither  they  carry  him :  hut  when 
an  authority  is  intrusted  to  a  person,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power  expressed  in  his  commission,  it  will  not  be  safety  to 
meddle  beyond  his  commission  upon  confidence  of  a  parity 
of  reason. — ^To  instance  once  more  :  when  Christ  in  '  pasce 
oves,  et  tu  es  Petrus^'  gave  power  to  the  Pope  to  govern  the 
church  (for  to  that  sense  the  church  of  Rome  expounds  those 
authorities),  by  a  certain  consequence  of  reason,  say  they,  he 
gave  all  things  necessary  for  exercise  of  this  j  urisdiction ;  and 
therefore  in  '  pasce  oves'  he  gave  him  an  indirect  power  over 
temporals,  for  that  is  necessary  that  he  may  do  his  duty : 
well,  having  gone  thus  far,  we  will  go  farther  upon  the  pa* 
rity  of  reason ;  therefore  he  hath  given  the  Pope  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  and  he  hath  given  him  power  to  give  it ;  for  how 
else  shall  Xavier  convert  the  Indians?^  he  hath  given  him  pow- 
er also  to  command  the  seas  and  the  winds,  that  they  should 
obey  him,  for  this  also  is  very  necessary  in  some  cases.  And 
so  *  pasce  oves'  is  *  accipe  donum  linguarum,'  and  '  impera 
ventis,  et  dispone  regum  diademata,  et  laicorum  preedia,'  and 
*  influentias  ccbU'  too^  and  whatsoever  the  parity  of  reason  will 
judge  equally  necessary  in  order  to  'pasce  oves.'— ^When  a  man 
does  speak  reason,  it  is  but  reason  he  should  be  heard ;  but 
though  he  may  have  the  good  fortune,  or  the  great  abilities,, 
todo  it, yet  he  hath  not  a  certainty,  no  regular  infallible  assist- 
ance, no  inspiration  of  arguments  and  deductions;  and  if  he 
bad,  yet  because  it  must  be  reason  that  must  judge  of  reason, 
unless  other  men's  understandings  were  of  the  same  air,  the 
same  constitution  and  ability,  they  cannot  be  prescribed 
unto  by  another  man's  reason ;  especially  because  such  rea- 
sonings as  usually  are  in  explication  of  particular  places  of 
Scripture,  depend  upon  minute  circumstances  and  particular- 
ities, in  which  it  is  so  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  so  hard  to 
speak  reason  regularly  and  always,  that  it  is  the  greater  won- 
der we  be  not  deceived. 

4.  Fourthly :  others  pretend  to  expound  Scripture  by  the 
analogy  of  faith,  and  that  is  the  most  sure  and  infallible  way, 
as  it  is  thought:  but  upon  stricter  survey  it  is  but  a  chimera, 
a  thing  in  *  nubibus,'  which  varies  like  the  right  hand  and. 
left  hand  of  a  pillar,  and  at  the  best  is  but  like  the.  coast  of  a 
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country  to  a  traveller  out  of  his  way ;  it  may  bring  him  to 
his  journey's  end  though  twenty  miles  about;  it  may  keep  him 
from  running  into  the  sea,  and  from  mistaking  a  river  for 
dry  land ;  but  Whether  this  little  path  or  the  other  be  the 
right  w^y,  it  tells  not.  So  is  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  is,  if 
I  understand  it  right,  the  rule  of  faith,  that  is,  the  Creed.  Now 
Were  it  not  a  fine  device  to  go  to  expound  all  the  Scripture 
by  the  Creed,  thereT)eing  in  it  so  many  thousand  places,  which 
have  no  more  relation  to. any  article  in  the  Creed,  than  they 
have  to  *  Tityre,  tu  patulae?*  Indeed,  if  a  man  resolves  to  keep 
the  analogy  of  faith,  that  is,  to  expound  Scripture,  so  as  not 
to  do  any  violence  to  any  fundamental  article,  he  shall  be 
sure,  however  he  errs,  yet  not  to  destroy  faith;  he  shall  not 
perish  in  his  exposition.  And  that  was  the  precept  given  by 
St.  Paul,  tjiat  all  prophesyings  should  be  estimated  Kar  ava- 
Xoytav  wttrtBwc^;  and  to  this  very  purpose,  St.  Austin,  in  his 
exposition  of  Genesis,  by  way  of  preface  sets  down  the  arti- 
cles of  faith,  with  this  design  and  protestation  of  it,  that  if 
he  says  nothing  against  those  articles,  though  he  miss  the 
particular  sense  of  the  place,  there  is  no  danger  or  sin  in  hid 
exposition ;  but  how  that  analogy  of  faith  should  have  any 
other  influence  in  expounding  such  places,  in  which  those  ar- 
ticles of  faith  are  neither  expressed  nor  involved,  I  under- 
stand not.  But  then  if  you  extend  the  analogy  of  faith  far- 
ther than  that,  which  is  proper  to  the  rule  or  symbol  of  faith, 
then  every  man  expounds  Scripture  *  according  to  the  analogy 
of  faith  ;*  but  what  ?  his  own  faith :  which  faith,  if  it  be  ques- 
tioned, I  am  no  more  bound  to  expound  according  to  the 
analogy  of  another  man's  faith,  than  he  to  expound  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  mine.  And  this  is  it  that  is  complained 
of  on  all  sides,  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions.  Scripture 
seems  -so  clearly  to  speak  what  they  believe,  that  they  won- 
der all  the  world  does  not  see  it  as  clear  as  they  do:  but  they 
satisfy  themselves  with  saying,  that  it  is  because  they  come 
with  prejudice ;  whereas,  if  they  had  the  true  belief,  that  is, 
theirs,  they  would  easily  see  what  they  see.  And  this  is 
very  true :  for  if  they  did  believe  as  others  believe,  they  would 
expound  scriptures  to  their  sense ;  but  if  this  be  expounding 
according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  it  signifies  no  more  than 
this,  ^  Be  you  of  my  mind,  and  then  my  arguments  will  seem 
concluding,  and  my  authorities  and  allegations  pressing  and 
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pertioent :'  and  this  will  aeire  on  all  side^  and  tWefore  will 
do  but  little  aanrica  to  the  detemiination  of  quealKina»  or  pre* 
scribing  to  other  men's  consciencea  on  any  side. 

fi.   LaBtly :  eonanlting  the  originab  ia  thought  a  great 
matter  to  interpretation  of  Bcriptnres.    But  this  ia  to  small 
pwrpose :  tot  indeed  it  will  expound  the  Hebrew  and  the 
GreA^  and  reotify  translations.  But  I  know  no  man  that  says 
that  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  easy  and  certain 
to  be  understood,  and  that  they  are  hardin  Latin  and  English: 
the  difficulty  is  in  the  thing,  howeTer  it  be  expre8sed,«-the 
least,  is  in  tiie  language.   If  the  original  languages  were  oui 
mother^tongue.  Scripture  is  not  much  the  easier  to  us ;  and 
a  natural  Greek  or  a  Jew,  can  with  no  more  reason,  or  author* 
ity,  obtrude  his  interpretations  upon  other  men's  consciences, 
than  a  man  of  another  nation.   Add  to  this,  that  the  inspeC"» 
tioD  of  the  original  is  no  more  certain  way  of  interpretation 
ef  Scripture  now,  than  it  was  to  the  fathers  and  primitive 
ages  of  the  church ;  and  yet  he  that  obserres  what  infi^ 
hits  variety  of  translations  were  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church  (as  St.  Jerome  observes),  and  never  a  one  like  an-» 
oth^ ;  will  think  that  we  shall  differ  as  much  in  our  inter- 
pretations as  they  did,  and  that  the  medium  is  as  uncertain 
to  us  as  it  was  to  them ;  and  so  it  is :   witness  the  great 
number  of  late  translation^,  and  the  infinite  number  of  com*. 
mentarieSj  which  are  too  pregnant  an  argument,  that  we  nei- 
ther agree  in  the  understanding  of  the  words  nor  of  the 


6.  The  truth  is,  all  these  ways  of  interpreting  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  of  themselves  are  good  helps,  are  made,  either  by 
design  or  by  our  infirmities,  ways  of  intricating  and  involv-* 
ing  scriptures  in  greater  difficulty;  because  men  do  n(^  learn 
their  doctrines  firom  Scripture,  but  come  to  the  understand-* 
ing  of  Scripture  with  preconceptions  and  ideas  of  doctrines 
of  their  own ;  and  then  no  wonder  that  scriptures  look  like 
pictures,  wherein  every  man  in  the  room  believes  they  look 
on  him  only,  and  that  wheresoever  he  stands,  or  how  often 
soever  he  changes  his  station.    So  that  now  what  was  in- 
tended for  a  remedy,  becomes  the  promoter  of  our  disease, 
and  our  meat  becomes  the  matter  of  sickness  :  and  the  mis- 
chief is,  the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  a  remedy  for  it ;  for  there 
is  no  rule,  no  limit,  no  certain  principle,  by  which  all  men 
may  be-  guided  jbo  a  certain  an4  so  infallible  an  interpretation. 
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that  he  can  with  any  equity  prescribe  to  others  to  believe 
his  interpretations  in  places  of  controversy  or  ambignity .  A 
man  would. think  that  the  memprable  prophecy  of  Jacob, 
that  '^the  sceptire  should  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh 
come,"  should  have  been  so  clear  a  determination  of  the  time 
of  the  Messias,  that  a  Jew  should  never  have  doubted  it  to 
have  been  verified  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and  yet  for  thifr  so 
clear  vaticination,  they  have  no  less  than  twenty-six  answers. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  seem  to  speak  a  little  diversely  con- 
cerning justification  by  faith  and  works,  and  yet  to  my  un- 
derstanding it  is.  very  easy  to  reconcile  them:  but  all  men 
are  not  of  my  minid :  for  Osiander,  in  his  confutation  of  the 
book  which  Melancthon  wrote  against  him,  observes,  that 
there  are  twenty  several  opinions  concerning  justification, 
all  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  by  the  men  only  of  the  Au- 
gustine confession.  There  are  sixteen  several  opinions  con- 
cerning original  sin ;  and  as  many  definitions  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  there  are  sects  of  m^n  that  disagree  about  them. 

.  7.  And  now  what  help  is.  there  for  us  in  the  inidst  of 
these  uncertainties  ?  If  we  follow  any  one  translation,  or  any 
one  man's  commentary,  what  rule  shall  we  have  to  choose 
the  right  by  f  or  is  there  any  one  man,  that  hath  translated 
perfectly,  or  expounded  infallibly  ?  No  translation  challenges 
such  a  prerogative  to  be  authentic,  but  the  Vulgar  Latin ;  and 
yet  see  with  what  good  success :  for  when  it  was  declared 
authentic  by  the  council  of  Trent,  Sixtus  put  forth  a  copy 
much  mended  of  what  it  was,  and  tied  all  men  to  follow  it : 
but  that  did  not  satisfy ;  for  Pope  Clement  revives  and  cor- 
rects it  in  many  places,  and  still  the  decree  remains  in  a 
changed  subject.-*-^ And,  secondly,!  that  translation  will  be 
very  unapt  to  satisfy;  in  which  one  of  their  own  men,  Isidore. 
Clarius,  a  monk  of  Brescia,  found  and  mended  eight  thousand 
faults,  besides  innumerable  others  which  he  says  be  preter- 
mitted.— And  then,  thirdly,  to  shew  how  little  themselves 
were  satisfied  with  it,  divers  leajrned  men  axnongthem  did 
new  translate  the  Bible,  and  thought  they  did  Qod  and  the 
church  good  service«in  it.  So  that  if  you  take  this  for  your 
precedent,  you  are  s^re  to  be  mistaken  infinitely :  if  you 
take  any  other,  the  authors  themselves  do  not  promise  you 
any  security  :  if  you  resolve  to  follow  any  one,  as  far  only, 
as  you  see  cause,  then  you  only  do  wrong  or  right  by  chance; 
for  you  have  certainty  just  proportionable  to  your  own  skilU 
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to  your  own  infkllibility.  If  you  resolve  to  follow  any  one, 
vfaithersoever  he  leads,  we  shall  oftentimes  come  thither, 
where  we  shall  see  ourselves  become  ridiculous ;  as  it  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Spiridion,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  who  so  re*, 
solved  to  follow  his  old  book,  that  when  an  eloquent  bishop  ^ 
who  was  desired  to  preach,  read  his  text,  **  Tu  autem  tolle 
cubik  tuum  et  ambukt;"  Spiridion  was  very  angry  with  him, 
because  in  his  book  it  was  *^  tolle  Udum  tuum,"  and  thought 
it  arrogance  in  the  preacher  to  speak  better  Latin  than  his 
translator  had  done  :  and  if  it  be  thus  in  translations,  it  is  far. 
worse  in  expositions.:  *'  Quia  scilicet  Scripturam  sacram  pro 
ipsa  sui  altitudine  non  uno  eodemque  sensu  omnes  accipiuut,. 
ut  pene  quot  homines,- tot  illic  sententisB  erui  posse  videan- 
tur,''  said  Vincentius  Lirinensis^  In  which  every  man  knows 
what  innumerable  ways  there  are  of  being  mistaken, — God. 
having  in  things  not  simply  necessary  left  such  a  difficulty, 
upon  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  the  subject-matters 
of  controversy,  *'  ad  edomandam  labore  superbiam,  et  intel- 
lectum  a fastidio  revocandum,''  as  St.  Austin  gives  a  reason^; 
that  all  that  err  honestly,  are  therefore  to  be  pitied  and  to- 
leiated,  because  it  is  or  may  be  the  condition  of  every  man, 
at  one  time  or  other. 

8.  The  sum  is  this :  since  Holy  Scripture  is  the  repository, 
of  divine  truths,  and  the  great  rule  of  faith,  to  which  all 
sects  of  Christians  do  appeal  for  probation  of  their  several 
opinions ;  and  since  all  agree  in  the  articles  of  the  Cr^ed  as 
things  clearly  and  plainly  set  down,  and  as  containing  all 
that  which  is  of  simple  and  prime  necessity ;  and  since,  on 
the  other  side,*  there  are  in  Scripture  many  other  mysteries, 
and  matters  of  question,  upon  which  there  is  a  veil ;  since 
there  are  so  many  copies  with  infinite  varieties  of  reading ; 
since  a  various  interpunction,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an 
accent,  may  much  alter  the  sense ;  since  some  places  have 
divers  literal  senses,  many  have  spiritual,  mystical,  and  allego- 
rical meanings;  since  there  are  so  many  tropes;  metonymies, 
ironies,  hyperboles,  proprieties  and  improprieties  of  language, 
whose  understanding  depends  upon  such  circumstances,, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  its  proper  interpret- 
ation, now  that  the- knowledge  of  such  circumstances  and. 
particular  stories  is  irrevocably  lost :  sipce  there  are  some, 
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m3r8terie8  which^  at  the  best  advantage  af  expreesioDy  are  not 
easy  to  be  apprehended,  and  whose  explication,  by  reason  of 
our  imperfections,  must  needs  be  dark,  sometimes  weak, 
sometimes  unintelligible :  and,  lastly,  since  those  ordinary 
means  of  expounding  Scripture,  as  searching  the  originals, 
conference  of  places,  parity  of  reason,  and  analogy  of  faith> 
are  all  dubious,  uncertain,  and  rery  fallible, — ^he  that  is  the 
wisest,  and  by  consequence  the  likeliest  to  expound  truest  in 
all  probability  of  reason,  will  be  very  far  from  confidence ; 
because  every  one  of  these,  and  many  more,  are  like  so  many 
degrees  of  improbability  and  uncertainty,  all  depressing  our 
certainty  of  finding  out  truth  in  such  mysteries,  and  amidst 
so  many  difiiculties.  And  therefore  a  wise  man,  that  con* 
siders  this,  would  not  willingly  be  prescribed  to  by  others ; 
and  therefore,  if  he  also  be  a  just  man,  he  will  not  impose 
upon  others ;  for  it  is  best  every  man  should  be  left  in  that 
liberty,  from  which  no  man  can  justly  take  him,  unless  he 
could  secure  him  from  error :  so  that  here  also  there  is  a 
necessity  to  conserve  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  and  inter*- 
preting  Scripture ;  a  necessity  derived  from  the  consid^ra* 
tion  of  the  difficulty  of  Scripture  in  questions  controverted, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  any  internal  medium  of  interpreta^^ 
tion. 


SECTION    V. 

Of  the  Insufficiency  and  Uncertainty  of  Tradition  to  expound 

Scripture,  or  determine  Questions, 

I.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  consider  those  extrinsical 
means  of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  determining  questions, 
which  they  most  of  all  confide  in,  that  restrain  prophesying 
with  the  greatest  tyranny.  The  first  and  principal  is  tradi- 
tion, which  is  pretended  not  only  to  expound  Scripture 
''  (Necesse  enim  est  propter  tantos  tam  varii  erroris  anfrac* 
tus,  utpropheticsB  et  apostolicsB  interpretationis  linea  secun- 
dum ecclesiastici  et  catholici  sensus  normam  dirigatur)^'' 
but  also  to  propound  articles  upon  a  distinct  stock,  such 
articles,  whereof  there  is  no  mention  and  proposition  in 
Scripture^    And  in  this  topic,  not  only  the  distinct  articles; 

^  Vineent.  Lirinens*  in  Commonitor. 
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axie  dear  and  plain,  like  as  the  itmdamentale  of  faith  ex- 
pressed  in  Scripture,  bat  also  it  pretends  to  expound  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  determine  questions  with  so  moch  clarity  and 
certainty,  as  there  shall  neither  be  error  nor  doubt  remain^ 
ing,  and  therefore  no  disagreeing  is  here  to  be  endured* 
And,  indeed,  it  is  most  true,  if  tradition  can  perform  these 
pretensions,  and  teach  us  plainly,  and  assure  ns  of  all  truths, 
which  they  require  us  to  believe,  we  can  in  this  case  have 
no  reason  to  disbeliere  them,  and  therefore  are  certainly  he^ 
retics  if  we  do,  because,  without  a  crime,  without  some 
human  interest  or  collateral  design,  we  cannot  disbelieve 
traditive  doctrine  or  traditive  interpretation,  if  it  be  infalli- 
bly proved  to  us  that  tradition  is  an  infallible  guide. 

2«  But  here  I  first  consider  that  tradition  is  no  repository 
of  articles  of  faith,  and  therefore  the  not  following  it  is  no 
argument  of  heresy ;  for  besides  that  I  have  shewed  Scrip- 
ture in  its  plain  expresses  to  be  an  abundant  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  tradition  is  a  topic  tis  fallible  as  any  other: 
BO  fallible  that  it  cannot  be  sufficient  evidence  to  any  man  in 
a  matter  of  faith  or  question  of  heresy. 

3.  For  first,  I  find,  that  the  fathers  were  infinitely  deceived 
in  their  account  and  enumeration  of  traditions :  sometimes 
they  did  call  some  traditions  such,  not  which  they  knew  to 
to  be  so,  but  by  arguments  and  presumptions  they  concluded 
them  80.  Such  as  was  that  of  St.  Austin,  "£a  quee  uni- 
versalis tenet  ecclesia  nee  k  conciliis  instituta  reperiun- 
tur,  credibile  est  ab  apostolorum  traditione  descendisse^" 
Now  suppose  this  rule  probable,  that  is  the  most,  yet  it  is 
not  certain ;  it  might  come  by  custom,  whose  original  was 
not  known,  but  yet  could  not  derive  from  an  apostolical 
principle.  Now  when  they  conclude  of  particular  traditions 
by  a  general  rule,  ^nd  that  general  rule  not  certain,  but,  at 
the  most,  ptobable  in  any  thing,  and  certainly  false  in  some 
things, — is  it  wonder  if  the  productions,  that  is,  their  judg- 
ments and  pretence,  fail  so  often.  And  if  I  should  but  in- 
stance in  all  the  particulars,  in  which  tradition  was  pretend- 
ed falsely  or  unce^rtainly  in  the  first  ages,  I  should  multiply 
them  to  a  troublesome  variety;  for  it  was  then  accounted  so 
glorious  a  thing  to  have  spoken  with  the  persons  of  the  apo- 
stles, that  if  any  man  could  with  any  colour  pretend  to  it,  he 

*  Epiil.  118.  ad  JaDaar.  De  Bapl.  cootr.  Dooat  lib.  4.  c.  34* 
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might  abuse  the,  whole  church,  and  obtrude  what  he  listed 
binder  the  specious  title  of  apostolical  tradition ;  and  it  is 
very  notorious  to  every  man,  that  will  but  read  and  observe 
the  Recognitions  or  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, — 
whiere  there  is  enough  of  such  false  wares  shewed  in  every 
book;  and  pretended  to  be  no  less  than  from  the  apostles. 
In  the  first  age  after  the  apostles,  Papia^  pretended  he  re- 
ceived a  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that  Christ,  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  should  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  earth, 
and  his  saints  with  him  in  temporal  felicities;  and  this  thing 
proceeding  from  so  great  an  authority  as  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  drew  after  it  all  or  most  of  the  Christians  in  the  first 
three  hundred  years.  For  besides,  that  the  millenary  opir 
nion  is  expressly  taught  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  IrenaBus, 
Origen,  Lactantius,  Severus,  Victorinus,  ApoUinaris,  Nepos> 
and  divers  others  famous  in  their  time  ;  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
Dialogue  against  Tryphon  says>  it  was  the  belief  of  all 
Christians  exactly  orthodox,  icai  a  rivic  dm  Kara  wavra  op- 
6oyvwfiov€Q  XQiariavoX;  and  yet  there  was  no  such  tradi- 
tion, but  a  mistake  in  Papias ;  but  I  find  it  no  where  spoke 
against,  till  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  confuted  Nepo's  book, 
and  converted  Coracion  the  Egyptian  from  the  opinion: 
Now  if  a  tradition,  whose  beginning  of  being  called  so  be- 
gan with  a  scholar  of  the  apostles  (for  so  wajs  Papias),  and 
then  continued  for  some  ages  upon  the  mere  *  authority  of 
so  famous  a  man,  did  yet  deceive  the  church :  much  mor^ 
fallible  is  the  pretence,  when,  two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  it,  but  commences,  and  then  by  some  learned  man  is 
first  called  a  tradition  apostolical.  And  so  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Arian  heresy,  which  the  Nicene  fathers  did 
confute  by  objecting  a  contrary  tradition  apostolical,  as 
Theodoret  reports  ^ ;  and  yet  if  they  had  not  had  better  ar- 
guments from  Scripture  than  from  tradition,  they  would 
have  failed  much  in  so  good  a  cause ;  for  this  very  pretence 
the  Arians  themselves  made,  and  desired  to  be  tried  by  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  hundred  years^  which  was  a  confu-* 
tation  sufficient  to  them  who  pretended  a  clear  tradition, 
because  it  was  unimaginable,  that  the  tradition  should  leap 
so  as  not  to  come  from  the  first  to  the  last  by  the  middle. 
But  that  this  trial  was  sometime  declined  by  that  excellent 

k  liib.  1.  Hist.  c.  8. 
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'inan>  St*  Athanasius,  although  at  other  times  confid^tly 
'  and  truly  pretended,  it  was  an  argument  the  tradition  was 
not  so  clear,  but  both  sides  might  with  some  fairness  pre- 
tend to  it*.  And  therefore,  one  of  the  prime  founders  of 
their  heresy,  the  heretic  Artemon  % — having  observed  the  ad- 
vantage might  be  taken  by  any  sect  that  would  pretend 
tradition,  because  the  medium  was  plausible,  and  consisting 
of  so  many  particulars,  that  it  was  hard  to  be  redargued, — 
pretended  a  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that  Christ  was 
4^oc  avOpanro^,  and  that  the  tradition  did  descend  by  a 
constant  succession  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  Pope  Victor's 
time  inclusively,  and  till  Zephyrinus  had  interrupted  the 
series  and  corrupted  the  doctrine ;  which  pretence,  if  it  had 
not  had  some  appearance  of  truth,  so  as  possibly  to  abuse 
the  church,  had  not  been  worthy  of  confutation,  which  yet 
was  with  care  undertaken  by  an  old  writer,  out  of  whom  Eu- 
sebius  transcribes  a  large  passage  to  reprove  the  vanity  of 
the  pretender^.  But  I  observe  from  hence,  that  it  was  usual 
to  pretend  to  tradition,  and  that  it  was  easier  pretended 
than  confuted,  and  I  doubt  not  but  oftener  done  than  di»- 
covered.  A  great  question  arose  in  Africa  concerning  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  whether  it  were  valid  or  no.  St.  Cy-" 
prian  and  his  party  appealed  to  Scripture ;  Stephen  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  his  party  would  be  judged  by  custom  and  trar> 
4lition  ecclesiastical.  See  how  much  the  nearer  the  question 
was  to  a  determination,  either  that  probation  was  not  ao- 
.counted  by  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  bishops  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  be  a  good  argument,  and  sufficient  to  determine 
them,  or  there  was  no  certain  tradition  against  them;  for 
unless  one  of  these  two  do  it,  nothing  could  excuse  theu^i 
from  opposing  a  known  truth,  unless  peradventure,  St.  Cyj* 
prian,  Firmilian,  the  bishops  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
almost  two  parts  of  the  world,  were  ignorant  of  such  a  tra- 
dition, for  they  knew  of  none  such,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
pressly denied  it.  And  the  sixth  general  synod  approves  of 
the  canon  ^  made  in  the  council  of  Carthage  under  Cypriaa 
upon  this  very  ground,  because  in  **  prsedictorum  preesuhun 

'  Vide  Petav.  in  Epiph.  her.  69. 
;  ?■  Ka2  T^p  tiffi  rmt,  3  ^>m,  tktyw  &no  rou  hfjori^w  yiwvt  cfAelKd^otjvrti  aurov  Xftmv 

7AVTA  fA9t  itfaa'amf  irotiy.  Juslin,  Mart,  Dial,  ad  Trjph.  Jud. 
■  Easeb.  1.  5.  c.  alt.     -  ®  Can.  2. 
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locts  et  solum  «ec«ttdiun  tmditam  eis  eoasnetiidinem  s^rtm^ 
toB  est;^'  they  had  a  particular  tradition  for  rebaptizatioo^ 
and  therefore,  there  could  be  no  tradition  univeraal  against 
it;  or  if  there  were,  they  knew  not  of  it,  but  mupb  for  the 
contrary :  and  then  it  would  be  remembered,  that  a  conceal- 
ed tradition  was  like  a  »ilent  thunder,  or  a  law  not  promul- 
ga4;ed;  it  neither  was  known,  nor  was  obligatory.    Atid  I 
i^ail  observe  &is  too,  thai  this  Tiery  tradition  was  so  ob- 
scure, and  was  so  obscurely  deliir<ered,  silently  proclaisned, 
that  St.  Austin,  who  disputed  against  the  iWatists  upon 
this  very  question^  was  not  able  to  prove  it  but  by  a  conse^ 
quence  whi<^  he  thought  probable  and  credible,  as  appeals 
in  his  discourse  against  the  Donatists.    ^'  Tb$  apostles,'' 
saith  St.  Austin ^9  ''prescribed  nothing  in  this  particular: 
i>ut  this  custom^  which  is  contrary  to  Cyprian,  ought  to  be 
believed  to  have  come  from  their  l^ditlon,  as  many  other 
things  which  the  Catholic  church  observes/'    That  is  all 
the  ground  and  all  the  reason;  nay,  the  church  did  waver 
tconoeming  that  question,   and  before  the  decision  of  a 
K^ouncil,  Cyprian  and  others  might  dissent  without  breach  of 
charity  ^.     It  was  plain  then  there  was  no  clear  tradition  in 
the  question ;  possibly  there  might  be  a  custom  in  some 
churches  postnate  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  but  nothing 
that  was  obligatory,  no  tradition  apostolical.     But  this  Wias 
.a  suppletory  device  ready  at  haind  whenev^  they  needed 
it ;  and  St.  Austin  confuted  the  Pelagians,  in  the  question 
of  original  sin,  by  the  custom  of  exorcism  and  insufflation'^^ 
which  St.  Austin  said,  came  from  the  apostles  by  tradi- 
tion; which  yet  was  then,  and  is  now  so  impossible  to  be 
proved,  that  he  that  shall  affirm  it,  shall  gain  only  the  re^ 
putation  of  a  bold  man  and  a  confident. 

.  4.  Secondly,  I  consider,  if  the  report  of  traditions  in  the 
primitive  times,  so  near  the  ages  apostolical,  was  so  uncer- 
tain, that  they  were  fain  to  aim  at  them  by  conjectures,  and 
grope  as  in  the  dark,  the  uncertainty  is  much  increased 
since.;  because  there  are  maay  famous  writers,  whose  wc»rkB 
are  lost,  wtiich  lyet  if  they  had  cojitiaued,  tjiey  might  have 
been  good  records  to  us,  as  Clemens  Romanus,  He^esippus, 
Nepos,  Coraoton,  Dionysius  Ajteopagite,  of  Alexandria^  of 

P  L.  5.  de  Baptism,  ooiitr.  Donat.  o.  S3.  4  Lib.  1.  de  Baptism*  c.  18. 

'  Pe  pecoat,  original.  I.  M,  c.  40.  contra  Pelagi.  ct  Celeat. 
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'Gdrintli,  Finmiliaii,  and  mfuay  ouKe:  and  sinoe  we  see  pre- 
teaoes  kave  been  made  without  reason  in  tlioae  agee,  whero 
they  might  better  ha¥e  been  oonfuted,  than  now  they  can,— it 
is  greater  prudence  to  suspect  any  later  pretences,  since  so 
many  sects  hare  been,  so  many  wars,  so  many  corruptioos 
in  asthors,  so'  many  authors  lost,  so  much  ignorance  hath 
intervened,  and  so  many  interests  hare  been  served,  that 
now  the  rule  is  to  be  altered :  and  whereas  it  was  of  old  time 
credii^le,  that  that  was  apostolical  whose  beginning  they  knew 
not,— *now  quite  contrary,  we  casnot  safely  belicTe  them  to  be 
apostolical,  unless  we  do  know  their  beginning  to  have  been 
from  the  apostles.  For  this  consisting'  of  probabilities  and. 
pafticttlars,  which  put  together  make  up  a  moral  demonstrfr- 
don, — 'the  argument  which  I  now  urge, — hath  been  growing 
4he8e  fifiteen  hundred  years;  and  if  anciently  there  was  so 
much  as  to  evacuate  the  authority  of  tradition, — much  more 
is  tiiece  now  ahsolutely  to  destroy  it,  when  all  the  parti- 
loulars,  which  time  and  infinite  variety  of  human  accidents 
have  been  amassing  together,  are  now  concentred,  and  are 
miifted  by  way  of  constipation.  Because  every  age,  and  every 
^reat  dbiange,  and  every  heresy,  and  every  interest,  hath  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  finding  out  true  traditions. 

£.  Thirdly:  there  are  very  many  traditions  which  are 
lost,  and  yet  they  are  concerning  nv&tters  of  as  great  conse- 
quence as  most  of  those  questions  for  the  determination 
whereof  traditions  are  pretended :  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  as  in  baptism  and  the  eucbarist  .the  very  forms  of  mini* 
stration  are  transmitted  to  us^  so  also  in  confirmation  and 
ordination,  and  that  there  were  apecial  directions  ibr  visi>- 
tation  of  the  sick,  and  explicit  interpretations  of  those  diffi- 
cult places  of  St.  Paul,  which  St.  Peter  affirmed  to  be  so 
difficult,  that  the  ignorant  do  wrest  them  to  their  own 
damnation ;  and  yet  no  church  hath  conserved  these  or  those 
many  more,  which  St.  Basil  affirms  to  be  so  many,  that  iir»- 

'  the  day  would  fail  him  in  the  very  simple  enumeration  of 
aU  traditions  ecclesiastical  V  And  if  the  church  hatii  failed 
in  keeping  the  great  variety  .of  traditions,  it  will  hsu^y  be 
thought  aiiault  in  a. private  person  to  neglect  tradition,  which 
either  the  whole  church  hath  very  much  neglected  incul- 

*  Cap.  29.  de  Spin  Sancto. 
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pftbly>  or  else  the  whote  church  is  very  much  to  blame.  And 
who  can  ascertain  us,  that  she  hath  not  entertained  some 
which  are  no  traditions,  as  well  as  lost  thousands  that  are  i 
That  she  did  entertain  some  false  traditions,  I  have  already 
•proved ;  but  it  is  also  as  probable,  that  some  of  those  which 
these  ages  did  propound  for  traditions,  are  not  so,  as  it  is 
certain,  that  some  which  the  fitst  ages  called  traditions,-  were 
nothing  less. 

6.  Fourthly:  there  are  some  opinions,  which,  when  they 
began  to  be  publicly  received,  began  to  be  accounted  piime 
traditions,  and  so  became  such,  not  by  a  native  title,  but  by 
adoption  ;  and  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  the  fathers  to 
colour  their  popular  opinion  with  so  great  an  .appellative. 
St.  Austin  called  the  communicating  of  infants  an  apostolical 
tradition ;  and  yet  we  do  not  practise  it,  because  we  disbe- 
lieve the  allegation^  And  that  every  custom,  which  at  first 
introduction  was  but  a  private  fancy  or  singular  practice^ 
grew  afterward  into  a  public  rite,  and  went  for  a  tradition 
after  awhile  continuance,  appears  by  TertuUian,  who  seems 
to  justify  it;  '^  Non  enim  existimas  tu  licitum  esse  cuicanque 
fideli  constituere  quod  Deo  placere  illi  visum  fuerit,  ad  disci- 
plinam  et  salutem  ?"  And  again,  "  A  quocunque  traditore 
censetur,  nee  autorem  respicias  sed  autorttatemV  .  And 
St.  Jerome  most  plainly,  "  PrsBcepta  majorum  apostolicaJB 
traditiones  quisque  existimat.''  And  when  Irenseus  had 
observed  that  great  variety  in  the  keeping  of  Lent,  which 
yet  to  be  a  forty-days'  fast  is  pretended  to  descend  from  tra- 
dition apostolical,  some  fasting  but  one  day  before  Easter, 
some  two,  some  forty,  and  this  even  long  before  Irenaeus'» 
time,  he  gives  this  reason;  '^Yarietas  ilia  jejunii  coepit  apud 
majores  nostros ;  qui  non  accurate  consuetudinem  eorum, 
qui  vel  simplicitate  qu^dam  yel  privatsL  autoritate.  in  pos- 
terum  aliquid  statuissent,  observarant " ;"  and  there  are  yet 
some  points  of  good  concernment,  which  if  any  man  should 
question  in  a  high  manner^  they,  would  prove  indetermin- 
able by  Scripture,  or  sufficient  reason  ;  and  yet.  I  doubt  not 
their  confident  defenders  would  say,  they  are  opinions  of 
the  church,  and  quickly  pretend  a  tradition  from  the  very 
apostles^  and  believe  themselves  so  secure,  that  they,  could 

V  Contra  Maroioii.  de  Coron.  Milit.  c.  3,  4^  Apad  Easeb.  I.  5.  c,  94. ' 
^  Ex  translaiioBd  ChrUtopborioai. 
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toot  be  discoTered,  because  the  question  never  having  beetl 
disputed  gives  them  occasion  to  say,' that  which  had  no  be- 
ginning known,  was  certainly  from  the  apostles.  For  why 
should  not  divines  do  in  the  question  of  reconfirmation  as 
in  that  of  rebaptization  ?  Are  not  the  grounds  equal  from 
an  indelible  character  in  one  as  in  the  other  i  and  if  it  hap- 
pen such  a  question  as  this  after  contestation  should  be  de- 
termined, not  by  any  positive  decree,  but  by  the  cession  of 
one  part,  and  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  other,  does 
not  the  next  age  stand  fair  to  be  abused  with  a  pretence  of 
tradition,  in  the  matter  of  reconfirmation,  which  never  yet 
came  to  a  serious  question  f  For  so  it  was  in  the  question 
of  rebaptization,  for  which  there  was  then  no  more  evident 
tradition  than  there  is  now  in  the  question  of  reconfirmation, 
as  I  proved  formerly,  but  yet  it  was  carried  upon  that  title. 

7.  Fifthly :  there  is  great  variety  in  the  probation  of  tra- 
dition, so  that  whatever  is  proved  to  be  tradition,  is  not 
equally  and  alike  credible;  for  nothing  but  universal  tra- 
dition is  of  itself  credible ;  other  traditions  in  their  just  pro- 
portion, as  they  partake  of  the  degrees  of  universality.  Now  ^ 
that  a  tradition  be  universal,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  it  be 
a  credible  testimony,  St.  Ireneeus '  requires  that  tradition 
should  derive  from  all  the  churches  apostolical.  And  there- 
fore, according  to  this  rule,  there  was  no  sufficient  medium  to 
determine  the  question  about  Easter,  because  the  eastern 
and  western  churches  had  several  traditions  respectively, 
and  both  pretended  from  the  apostles.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus^  says,  it  Was  a  secret  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that 
Christ  preached  but  one  year :  but  Ireneeus "  says  it  did  de- 
rive from  heretics ;  and  says,  that  he,  by  tradition,  first  from 
St.  John,  and  then  from  his  disciples,  received  another  tra- 
dition, that  Christ  was  almost  fifty  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  so  by  consequence  preached  almost  twenty  years :  both 
of  them  were  deceived,  and  so  had  all,  that  had  believed  the 
report  of  either,  pretending  tradition  apostolical.  Thus  the 
cwstom,  in  the  Latin  church,  of  fasting  on  Saturday,  was 
against  that  tradition  which  the  Greeks  had  from  the  apo- 

>  Lib.  3.  c.  4.  7  Lib.  l.Stromat. 

X  Lib.  3.  o.  39.  Omnes  seniores  testantar,  qui  in  Asia  apnd  Jobannem,  ^isoi- 
pnlttin  Domini,  coDvenerant,  id  ipttam  tradidisse  eis  JohaDncm,  &o.  et  qai  aitoa 
apostoloa  vidernnt,  haec  eadem  ab  ipsis  aadierant,  et  testantar  de  ejasmodi  rela- 
tione.   Salmeron,  dtspnt.  51.  in  Bom. 
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sties ;  and  therefore,  by  this  dwisioa  and  want  of  consent^ 
which  was  the  true  tradition,  was  so  absolutely  indetermin- 
able, that  both  must  needs  lose  much  of  their  reputsution. 
But  how  then,  when  not  only  particular  churches,  but  single 
persons,  are  all  the  proof  we  have  for  a  tradition  ?  And  this: 
often  happened.  I  think  St.  Austin  is  the  chief  argument 
and  authority  we  have  for  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Mary ;  the  baptism  of  infants  is  called  a  tradition  by  Origen^ 
alone  at  first,  and  from  him  by  others.  The  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  which  is  an  article  the  Greek 
church  disavows,  derives  from  the  tradition  apostolical,  as 
it  is  pretended;  and  yet  before  St.  Austin  we  hear  nothing  of 
it  very  clearly  or  certainly,  forasmuch  as  that  whole  mystery 
concerning  the  blessed  Spirit,  was  so  little  explicated  ins 
Scripture,  and  so  little  derived  to  them  by  tradition,  that,  till 
the  council  of  Nice,  you  shall  hardly  find  any  form  of  worship 
or  personal  address  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Eras- 
mus observes,  and  I  think  the  contrary  will  very  hardly  be 
verified.  And  for  this  particular  in  which  I  instance,  what- 
soever is  in  Scripture  concerning  it,  is  against  that  which 
the  church  of  Rome  calls  tradition,  which  makes  the  Greeks 
so  confident  as  they  are  of  the  point,  and  is  an  argument  of 
the  vanity  of  some  things,  which  for  no  greater  reasaa  are 
called  traditions,  but  because  one  man  hath  said  so,  and  that 
they  can  be  proved  by  no  better  argument  to  be  true.  Now 
in  this  case^  wherein  tradition  descends  upon  us  with  unequal 
certainty,  it  would  be  very  unequal  to  require  of  us  an  ab- 
solute belief  of  every  thing  not  written,  for  fear  we  be  axs- 
counted  to  dight  tradition  apostolical.  And  since  nothing 
can  require  our  supreme  assent,  but  that  which  is  truly  ca- 
tholic and  apostolic,  and  to  such  a  tradition  is  required,  as 
IrensBus  says,  the  consent  of  all  those  chiirches*  which  the 
apostles  planted,  and  where  they  did  preside,  this  topic  will 
be  of  so  little  use  in  judging  heresies,  that  (beside  what  is 
deposited  in  Scripture}  it  cannot  be  proved  in  any  thing  but 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture  itself,  and  as  it  is  now  received, 
even  in  that  there  is  some  variety. 

8.  And  therefore,  there  is  wholly  a  mistake  in  this  busi- 
ness; for  when  the  fathers,  appeal  to  tradition,  and. with 
much  earnestness,  and  some  clamour,  they  call  upon-  heretics 
to  conform  to  or  to  be  tried  by  tradition,  it  is  such  a  tra- 
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dition  as  delivers  the  fundamental  points  of  Christianity, 
trhich  Were  also  recorded  in  Scripture.  But  because  the 
canon  was  not  yet  perfectly  consigned,  they  called  to  that 
testitoony  they  had,  which  was  the  testimony  of  the  churches 
apostolical,  whose  bishops  and  priests  being  the  '  antistites 
religionfe/  did  believe  and  preach  Christian  religion,  and 
conserve  all  its  great  mysteries  according  as  they  have  been 
taught.  Irenaeus  calls  this  a  tradition  apostolical,  "  Christum 
accepisse  calicera,  et  dixisse  sanguinem  suum  esse,  et  docu- 
isse  novam  oblationem  novi  Testamenti,  quam  ecclesia  pet 
apostolos  accipiens  offert  per  totum  mundum."  And  the 
fathei^s,  in  these  ages,  confute  heretics  by  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition; that  i^,  they  confront  against  their  impious  and 
blasphemoils  doctrines  that  religion,  which  the  apostles  hav- 
ing taught  to  the  churches  where  they  did  preside)  their 
successors  did  still  preach,  and,  for  a  long  while  together, 
suffered  not  the  enemy  to  sow  tares  amongst  their  wheat. 
And  yet  these  doctrines,  which  they  called  traditions,  were 
nothing  but  such  fundamental  truths  which  were  in  Scrip- 
ture, vavra  <rvii<^wva  raig  ypafJKjCiCy  as  Iren^us  in  Eusebius  * 
observes,  in  the  instance  of  Poiycarpus:  and  it  is  manifest 
by  considering  what  heresies  they  fought  against,  the  here- 
sies of  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  Nicolaitans,  Valentinians,  Carpo- 
cratian&^  persons  that  denied  the  Son  of  God,  the  nnity  of 
the  Godhead,  that  preached  impurity,  that  practised  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  And  now  that  they  did  rather  urge  tradition 
against  them  than  Scripture,  was,  because  the  public  doc- 
trine of  all  the  apostolical  churches  was:  at  first  more  knowrt 
,  and  famous  than  many  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  because 
some  heretics  denied  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  some  received  none 
but  St:  Matthew's,  some  rejected  all  St.  PatiFs  epistles,  and 
it  wa«  a  fong  time  before  the  whole  canon  was  consigned  by 
universal  testimony,  some  churches  having  one  part,  some 
another^  Rome  herself  had  not  all ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  the 
argnmentt  from  tradition  was  the  most  famous,  the  most  cer- 
tain, and  the  most  prudent.  And  now,  according  to  this 
rule,  they  had  more  traditions  than  we  have,  and  traditions 
did  by  degtees  lessen  as  they  came  to  be  written ;  and  their 
necessity  was  less,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  was  ascertained 
to  us  by  a  better  keeper  of  divine  truth's.     All  that  great 

»  Lib.  5.  cap.  2D.  ^  Vid.  Irenae.  1.  3.  et  4:  cont.  haftres. 
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mysteriousness  of  Christ's  priesthood,  the  unity  of  his 
sacrifice,  Christ's    advocation  and   intercession   for  us  in 
heaven^  and  many  other  excellent  doctrines,  might  very  v^rell 
be  accounted  traditions  before   St.  Paul's  Epistle    to  the 
Hebrews  was  published  to  all  the  world ;  but  now  they  are 
written  truths,  and  if  they  had  not,  possibly  we  might  either 
have  lost  them  quite,  or  doubted  of  them,  as  we  do  of  many 
other  traditions,  by  reason  of  the  insuflSciency  of  the  pro- 
pounder.     And  therefore  it  was,  that  St.  Peter  took  order 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  writ ;  for  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  do  something,  which,  after  his  decease,  should  have 
these  things  in  remembrance  ^.     He  knew  it  was  not  safe 
trusting  the  report  of  men,  where  the  fountain  might  quickly 
run  dry,  or  be  corrupted  so  insensibly,  that  no  cure  could  be 
found  for  it,  nor  any  just  notice  taken  of  it  till  it  were  in- 
curable.   And,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  but  what  is 
written  in  Scripture,  that  can,  with  any  confidence  of  argu- 
ment, pretead  to  derive  from  the  apostles,  except  rituals,  and 
manners  of  ministration;   but  no  doctrines  or  speculative 
mysteries  are  so  transmitted  to  us  by  so  clear  a  current,  that 
we  may  see  a  visible  channel,  and  trace  it  to  the  primitive 
fountains.     It  is  said  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical,  that  no 
priest  should  baptize  without  chrism  and  the  command  of 
the  bishop :  suppose  it  were,  yet  we  cannot  be  obliged  to 
believe  it  with  much  confidence,  because  we  have  but  little 
proof  for  it,  scarce  any  thing  but  the  single  testimony  of 
St.  Jerome  ^.     And  yet,  if  it  were,  this  is  but  a  ritual,  of 
which,  in  passing  by,  I  shall  give  that  account :  That,  sup- 
pose this  and  many  more  rituals  did  derive  clearly  from  tra- 
dition apostolical, — which  yet  but  very  few  do, — yet  it  is 
hard  that  any  church  should  be  charged  with  crime  for  not 
observing  such  rituals,  because  we  see  some  of  them  which 
certainly  did  derive  from  the  apostles,  are  expired  and  gone 
out  in  a  desuetude  ;  such  as  are  abstinence  from  blood  and 
from  things  strangled ; — the  ccBnobitic  life  of  secular  per- 
sons,— the  college  of  widows; — to  worship  standing, upon  the 
Lord's  day, — to  give  milk  and  honey  to  the  newly  baptized, — 
and  many  more  of  the  like  nature  ;  now  there  having  been 
no  mark  to  distinguish  the  necessity  of  one  from  the  indif- 
ferency  of  the  other,  they  are  all  alike  necessary,  or  alike 

c  t  Pet.  i.  13.  d  Dialog,  ad^.  Lucifer. 
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indifferent;  if  the  former,  why  does  no  church  observe  them? 
If  the  latter,  why  does  the  church  of  Rome  charge  upon 
others  the  shame  of  novelty,  for  leaving  of  some  rights  and 
ceremonies,  which,  by  her  own  practice,  we  are  taught  to 
have  no  obligation  in  them,  but  the  adiaphorous  ?     St,  Paul 
gave  order,  that  "  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife  ;'^  the  church  of  Rome  will  not  allow  so  much  ;  other 
churches  allow  more :  the  apostles    commanded  Christians 
to  fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  as  appears  in  their  canons; 
the  church  of  Rome  fasts  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  not  on 
Wednesday :  the  apostles  had  their  agapae  or  love-feasts ; 
we  should  believe  them  scandalous:   they  used  a  kiss  of 
charity  in  ordinary  addresses  ;  the  church  of  Rome  keeps  it 
only  in  their  mass,  other  churches  quite  omit  it :  the  apostles 
permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  live  in  conjugal  society,  as 
appears  in  the  fifth  Can.  of  the  apostles  (which  to  them  is 
an  argument  who  believe  them  such),  and  yet  the  church  of 
Rome  by  no  means  will  endure  it ;  nay,  more,  Michael  Me- 
dina* gives  testimony,  that  of  eighty-four  canons  apostolical 
which  Clemens  collected,  scarce  six  or  eight  are  observed  by 
the  Latin  church;  and  Peresius  gives  this  account  of  it;  '*  In 
illis  contineri  multa,  quae  temporum  corruptione  non  plen4 
observantur,  aliis  pro  temporis  et  materise  qualitate  aut  obli- 
teratis,  aut  totius  ecclesies  magisterio  abrogatis.^'     Now  it 
were  good  that  they,  which  take  a  liberty  to  themselves, 
should  also  allow  the  same  to  others.  So  that^  for  one  thing 
or  other,  all  traditions,  excepting  those  very  few  that  are 
absolutely  universal,  will  lose  all  their  obligation,  and  be- 
come no  competent  medium  to  confine  men's  practices,  or 
limit  their  faiths,  or  determine  their  persuasions.     Either 
for  the  difficulty  of  their  being  proved,  the  incompetency  of 
the  testimony  that  transmits  them,  or  the  indifferency  of  the 
thing  transmitted,  all  traditions,  both  ritual  and  doctrinal, 
are  disabled  from  determining  our  consciences  either  to  a 
necessary  believing  or  obeying. 

9.  Sixthly  :  to  which  I  add,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that 
there  are  some  things  called  traditions,  and  are  offered  to  be 
proved  to  us  by  a  testimony,  which  is  either  false  or  not  ex- 
tant.    Clemens  of  Alexandria  pretended  it  a  tradition,  that 

*  De  saor.  horn,  continent,  lib.  5.  o.  105.  De  Tradit.  part.  3.  c.  de  Author.  Can. 
Apost. 
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the  apostles  preaclietj  to  them  that  died  in  infidelity,  even 
after  their  death,  and  then  raised  them  to  life ;  but  he  proved 
it  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  book  of  Hermes  ;  he  affirmed 
it  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical,  that  the  Greeks  were  saved 
by  their  philosophy;  but  he  had  no  other  authority  for  it  but 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Peter  and  Paul.     TertuUian  and  St. 
Basil  pretended  it  an  apostolical  tradition,  to  sign  in  the  air 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but  this  was  only  consigned  to 
them  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  But  to  instance,  once  for 
all,  in  the  Epistle  of  Marcellus  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  where 
he  affirms  that  it  is  the  canon  of  the  apostles,  "  prseter  sen- 
tentiam  Romani  pontificis,  non  posse  concilia  celebrari." 
And  yet  ther^  is  no  such  ca^on  extant,  nor  ever  was,  for  aught 
appears  in  ^ny  record  we  have ;  and  yet  the  collection  of  the 
canons  is  sp  entire,  that  though  it  hath  something  mor^, 
than  whqLJk  wa^s  apostolical,  yet  it  hath  nothing  less.     And 
now  tj^at  I  ^m  Cjasually  fallen  upon  an  instance  from  the  can- 
nons of  the  apostles,  I  consider  that  there  cannot  in  the 
world  a  greater  instance  \)e  given,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  abused 
in  the  believing  of  traditions.     For,  1.  to  the  first  fifty,  which 
i)[^any  did  adi^it  for  apostolical,  thirty-five  more  were  added« 
which  miost  men  now  coupt  spurious,  all  men  call  dubious, 
a^d  sQp^e  of  M\em  universally  condemned  by  peremptory 
sentenpe,  ev^n  by  thepi  who  are  greatest  admirera  of  that 
collection,  as  sixty-fifth,  sixty-^seventh,  and  eighty-fourth  and 
fifth  canons.    For  the  first  fifty,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
some  things  so  mixed  with  them,  and  no  mark  of  difference 
left,  that  the  credit  of  all  is  much  impaired,  insomuch  that 
Isidore  of  Seville  says,  *'  they  were  apocryphal,  made  by  h^* 
retics,  and  puhlisbed.imder  the  title  Apostolical,  but  neither 
the  fathers  nor  the  church  of  Rome  did  givQ  assent  to  them^'' 
And  yet  th^y  have  prevailed  so  far  amongst  som^,  that  Da<- 
mascen  is  of  opinion  they  should  be  received  equally  with 
the  panonical  writings  of  the  apostles  <^.     One  thing  only  I 
observe  (and  we  shall  find  it  true  in  inost  writings,  whose 
authority  i^  urged  in  questions  of  theology),  that  th^  autho- 
rity of  the  tradition  is  not  it,  which  moves  the  assent,  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing;  and  because  such  a  panqn  i^  delivered* 
they  do  not  therefore  believe  the  sanction  or  proposition  so 
delivered,  but  disbelieve  the  tradition,  if  they  do  not  like  the 

'  Apad  Gratian.  dist  16.  c.  Canones.  t  Lib.  1.  c.  18.  de  Orthod.  Fide. 
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matter ;  and  so  do  not  judge  of  Ae  matter  by  the  tradition, 
but  of  the  tradition  by  the  matter.  And  thus  the  church  of 
Rome  rejects  the  eighty-fourth  or  eighty-fifth  canon  of  the 
apostles^  not  because  it  is  delivered  with  less  authority  than 
the  last  thirty-five  are,  but  because  it  reckons-the  canon  of 
Scripture  otherwise  than  it  is  at  Rome.  Thus  also  the  fifth 
canon  amongst  the  first  fifty,  because  it  approves  the  mar- 
nage  of  priests  and  deacons,  does  not  persuade  them  to  ap- 
prove of  it  too,  but  itself  becomes  suspected  for  approving 
it :  so  that  either  they  accuse  themselves  of  palpable  con- 
tempt of  the  apostolical  authority,  or  else  that  the  reputation 
of  such  traditions  is  kept  up  to  serve  their  own  ends,  and 
therefore,  when  they  encounter  them,  they  are  no  more  to  be 
upheld ;  which  what  else  is  it  but  to  teach  all  the  world  to 
contemn  such  pretences,  and  undervalue  traditions,  and  to 
supply  to  others  a  reason  why  they  should  do  that,  which  to 
them  that  give  the  occasion,  is  most  unreasonable  i 

10.  Seventhly :  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  church  being 
the  only  means  of  proving  tradition,  and  sometimes  their 
dictates  and  doctrine  being  the  tradition  pretended  of  neces- 
sity to  be  imitated,  it  is  considerable  that  men,  in  their  esti- 
mate  of  it,  take  their  rise  from  several  ages  and  differing  tes- 
timonies, and  are  not  agreed  about  the  competency  of  dieir 
testimony ;  and  the  reasons  that  on  each  side  make  them 
differ,  are  such  as  make  the  authority  itself  the  less  authentic 
and  more  repudiable.  Some  will  allow  only  of  the  three^rst 
ages,  as  being  most  pure,  most  persecuted^  and  therefore 
most  holy,  least  interested,  serving  fewer  designs,  having 
fewest  fiictions,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  speak  the  truth 
for  God's  sake  and  its  own,  as  best  complying  with  their 
great  end  of  acquiring  heaven  in  recompense  of  losing  their 
lives :  others  say**,  that  those  ages,  being  persecuted,  minded 
the  present  doctrines  proportionable  to  their  purposes  and 
constitution  of  the  ages,  and  make  little  or  nothing  of  those 
questions  which  at  this  day  vex  Christendom :  and  both 
speak  true :  the  first  ages  speak  greatest  truth,  but  least  per- 
tinently. The  next  ages,  the  ages  of  the  four  general  coun- 
cils, spake  something,  not  much  more  pertinently  to  the  pre- 
sent questions,  but  were  not  so  likely  to  speak  true,  by  reason 
of  their  dispositions  contrary  to  the  capacity  and  circumstance 

^  Vid.  Car.  Perron.  Lettre  aa  Siear  Casaaboii. 
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of  the  first  ages ;  and  if  they  speak  wisely  as  doctors,  yet  not 
certainly  as  witnesses  of  such  propositions  which  the  first 
ages  noted  not ;  and  yet,  unless  they  had  noted,  could  not 
possibly  be  traditions-    And  therefore,  either  of  them  will  be 
less  useless  as  to  our  present  affairs.     For  indeed  the  ques- 
tions, which  now  are  the  public  trouble,  were  not  considered 
or  thought  upon  for  many  hundred  years,  and  therefore  prime 
tradition  there  is  none  as  to  our  purpose,  and  it  will  be  ao 
insufficient  medium  to  be  used  or  pretended  in  the  determi- 
nation;  and  to  dispute  concerning  the  truth  or  necessity  of 
traditions,  in  the  questions  of  our  times,  is  as  if  historians, 
disputing  about  a  question  in  the  English  story,  should  fall 
on  wrangling  whether  Livy  or  Plutarch  were  the  best  writers : 
and  the  earnest  disputes  about  traditions  are  to  no  better  pur- 
pose.   For  no  church  at  this  day  admits  the  one  half  of  those 
things,  which  certainly  by  the  fathers  were  called  traditions 
apostolical,  and  no  testimony  of  ancient  writers  does  consign 
the  one  half  of  the  present  questions,  to  be  or  not  to  be  tra- 
ditions.    So  that  they  who  admit  only  the  doctrine  and  tes- 
timony of  the  first  ages,  cannot  be  determined  in  most  of 
their  doubts  which  now  trouble  us,  because  their  writings  are 
of  matters  wholly  differing  from  the  present  disputes ;  and 
they  which  would  bring  in  after-ages  to  the  authority  of  a 
competent  judge  or  witness,  say  the  same  thing ;  for  they 
plainly  confess  that  the  first  ages  spake  little  or  nothing  to 
the  present  question,  or  at  least  nothing  to  their  sense  of 
them ;  for  therefore  thej  call  in  aid  from  the  following  ages, 
and  make  them  suppletory  and  auxiliary  to  their  designs, 
and  therefore  are  no  traditions  to  our  purposes.     And  they 
who  would  willingly  have  it  otherwise,  yet  have  taken  no 
course  it  should  be  otherwise ;  for  when  they  had  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  councils  of  the  last  ages,  to  determine  what 
they  had  a  mind  to,  yet  they  never  named  the  number,  nor 
expressed  the  particular  traditions  which  they  would  fain  have 
the  world  believe  to  be  apostolical :  but  they  have  kept  the 
bridle  in  their  own  hands,  and  made  a  reserve  of  their  own 
power,  that,  if  need  be,  they  may*  make  new  pretensions,  or 
not  be  put  to  it  to  justify  the  old  by  the  engagement  of  a 
conciliar  declaration, 

11.  Lastly:  we  are  acquitted,  by  the  testimony  of  the  pri- 
initive  fathers,  from  any  other  necessity  of  believing,  than  of 
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such  articles  as  are  recorded  in  Scripture :  and  this  is  done 
by  them^  whose  authority  is  pretended  the  greatest  argument 
for  tradition^  as  appears  largely  in  IrensBus^,  who  disputes 
professedly  for  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  against  certain 
heretics^  who  affirm  some  necessary  truths  not  to  be  written. 
It  was  an  excellent  saying  of  St.  Basil,  and  will  never  be 
wiped  out  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Perron  in  his  Serm.  de 
Fide.  '^  Manifestus  est  fidei  lapsus,  et  liquidum  superbiae  vi- 
tium,  vel  respuere  aliquid  eorum  quae  Scriptura  habet,  vel  in- 
ducere  quicquam  quod  scriptum  non  est."  And  it  is  but  a 
poor  device  to  say  that  every  particular  tradition  is  consigned 
in  Scripture  by  those  places,  which  give  authority  to  tradi- 
tion ;  and  so  the  introducing  of  tradition  is  not  a  superin- 
ducing any  thing  over  or  besides  Scripture,  because  tradition 
is  like  a  messenger,  and  the  Scripture  is  like  his  letters  of 
credence,  and  therefore  authorizes  whatsoever  tradition  speak- 
eth.  For  supposing  Scripture  does  consign  the  authority  of 
tradition  (which  it  might  do,  before  all  the  whole  instrument 
of  Scripture  itself  was  consigned,  and  then  afterward  there 
might  be  no  need  of  tradition),  yet  supposing  it,  it  will  follow 
that  all  those  traditions  which  are  truly  prime  and  apostoli-. 
cal,  are  to  be  entertained  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
deliverers,  which  indeed  is  so  reasonable  of  itself,  that  we 
need  not  Scripture  to  persuade  us  to  it; — itself  is  authentic  as 
Scripture  is,  if  it  derives  from  the  same  fountain ;  and  a  word 
is  never  the  more  the  word  of  God  for  being  written,  nor  the 
less  for  not  being  written ;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  what- 
soever is  pretended  to  be  tradition,  is  so,  neither  is  the  credit 
of  the  particular  instances  consigned  in  Scripture ;  ^  et  dolo- 
sus  versatur  in  generalibus,'  but  that  this  craft  is  too  palpa- 
ble. And  if  a  general  and  indefinite  consignation  of  tradi- 
tion be  sufficient  to  warrant  every  particular  that  pretends  to 
be  tradition,  then  St.  Basil  had  spoken  to  no  purpose,,  by 
saying,  it  is  pride  and  apostasy  from  the  faith,  to  bring  in 
what  is  not  written :  for  if  either  any  man  brings  in  what  is. 
written,  or  what  he  says  is  delivered,  then  the  first  being  ex- 
press Scripture,  and  the  second  being  consigned  in  Scripture^ 
no  man  can  be  charged  with  superinducing  what  is  not  writi- 
ten,  he  hath  his  answer  ready ;  and  then  these  are  zealous^ 
words  absolutely  to  no  purpose ;  but  if  such  general  con- 

*  Lib.  3.  c.  2.  coDtr.  haeres. 
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signation  does  not  wairant  every  thing  that  pi^e»d«  to  tra- 
dition^ bat  such  only  as  are  truly  proved  to  be  apostolical ; 
^  then  Scripture  is  useless  as  to  this  particular ;  for  such  tra- 
dition gives  teetinaony  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  is  of  itself 
first,  and  more  credible,  for  it  is  credible  of  itself;  iind  there- 
fore, unless  St.  B^il  thought  that  all  the  will  of  God  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  doctrine  were  written,  I  see  not  what  end, 
nor  what  sense,  he  could  have  in  these  words :  for  no  man  in 
the  world,  except  enthusiasts  and  madmen,  ever  obtruded  a 
doctrine  upon  the  church,  but  he  pretended  Scripture  for  it, 
or  tradition;  and  therefore,  no  man  could  be  pressed  by  these 
words,  no  man  confuted,  no  man  instructed,  no,  not  enthusi- 
asts or  Montanists.  For  suppose  either  of  them  should  say, 
that  since  in  Scripture  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  to  abide 
with  the  church  forever, — to  teach  whatever  they  pretend 
the  Spirit  in  any  age  hath  taught  them,  is  not  to  superinduce 
any  thing  beyond  what  is  written,  because  the  truth  of  the 
Spirit,  his  veracity,  and  his  perpetual  teaching,  being  pro- 
mised and  attested  in  Scripture,  Scripture  hath  just  so  con- 
signed all  such  revelations,  as  (Perron  saith)  it  hath  all  such 
traditions.  But  I  will  trouble  myself  no  more  with  ar- 
guments from  any  human  authorities ;  but  he  that  is  sur- 
prised with  the  belief  of  such  authorities,  and  will  but  con- 
sider the  very  many  testimonies  of  antiquity  to  this  pur- 
pose, as  of  ConstantineS  St.  Jerome*,  St.  Austin™,  St. 
Athanasius",  St.  Hilary**,  St.  EpiphaniusP,  and  divers  others, 
all  speaking  words  to  the  same  sense,  with  that  saying  of 
St.  Paul**,  **  Nemo  sentiat  super  quod  scriptum  est,"  will  see 
that  there  is  reason,  that  since  no  man  is  materially  a  here- 
tic, but  that  he  errs  in  a  point  of  faith,  and  all  faith  is  suffi- 
ciently recorded  in  Scripture,  the  judgment  of  faith  and  he- 
resy is  to  be  derived  from  thence,  and  no  man  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  dissenting  in  an  article,  for  whose  probation  tra- 
dition only  is  pretended ;  only  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  evidence,  let  every  one  determine  himself;  but  of  this  evi- 
dence we  must  not  judge  for  others :  for  unless  it  be  in  things 
of  faith,  and  absolute  certainties,  evidence  is  a  word  of  rela- 
tion, and  so  supposes  two  terms,  the  object  and  the  faculty ; 

^  Orat.  ad  Nicen.  pp.   Apad  Theodor.  1.  1.  c.  7. 
1  In  Matt.  1.  4.  c.  33.  et  \m  Aggteum.         ^  De  bono  vidael.  c.  1. 
°  Orat.  conl.  Gent.  <>  lu  Psal.  cxxxii. 
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and  it  is  an  imperfect  speech  to  say  a  thing  is  evident  in  it- 
self (unless  we  speak  of  first  principles,  or  clearest  revelations); 
for  that  may  be  evident  to  one,  that  is  not  so  to  another,  by 
reason  of  the  pregnancy  of  some  apprehensions,  and  the  im- 
maturity of  others. 

This  discourse  hath  its  intention  in  traditions  doctrinal 
and  ritual,  that  is,  such  traditions  which  propose  articles 
new  *  in  materia  ;'  but  now  if  Scripture  be  the  repository  of 
all  divine  truths  sufficient  for  us,  tradition  must  be  consider- 
ed as  its  instrument,  to  convey  its  great  mysteriousness  to 
our  understandings  :  it  is  said  there  are  traditive  interpreta* 
tioos,  as  well  as  traditive  propositions,  but  these  have  not 
much  distinct  consideration  in  them,  both  because  their  un» 
certainty  is  as  great  as  the  other  upon  the  former  considera* 
tipos ;  as  also  because,  in  very  deed,  there  are  no  such  things 
%8  traditive  interpretations  universal  :  for  as  for  particulars, 
they  signify  no  more  but  that  they  are  not  sufficient  deter* 
minations  of  questions  theological ;  therefore,  because  they 
are  particular,  contingent,  and  of  infinite  variety,  and  they  are 
no  more  argument  than  the  particular  authority  of  these  men 
whose  commentaries  they  are,  and  therefore  must  be  consi- 
dered with  them. 

12.  The  sum  is  this:  since  the  fathers,  who  are  the 
best  witnesses  of  traditions,  yet  were  infinitely  deceived  in 
their  account;  since  sometimes  they  guessed  at  them,  and  con- 
jectured by  way  of  rule  and  discourse,  and  not  of  their  know- 
ledge, not  by  evidence  of  the  thing;  since  many  are  called  tradi- 
tions which  were  not  so,  many  are  uncertain  whether  they  were 
or  no,  yet  confidently  pretended,  and  this  uncertainty,  which 
at  first  was  great  enough,  is  increased  by  infinite  causes  and 
accidents  in  the  succession  of  sixteen  hundred  years  ;  since 
the  church  hath  been  either  so  careless  or  so  abused,  that  she 
could  not  or  would  not  preserve  tradition  with  carefulness 
and  truth  ;  since  it  was  ordinary  for  the  old  writers  to  set 
out  their  own  fancies,  and  the  rites  of  their  church,  which 
had  beeq  ancient,  under  the  specious  title  of  apostolical  tra^ 
ditions ;  since  some  traditions  rely  but  upon  single  testimony 
at  first,  and  yet,  descending  upon  others,  come  to  be  attested^ 
by  mai^y,  whose  testimony,  though  conjunct,  yet  in  value  is 
but  single*  because  it  relies  upon  the  first  single  relator,  and 
so  can  have  no  greater  authority,  or  certainty,  than  they  de- 
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rive  from  the  single  person  ;  since  the  first  ages,  who  were 
most  competent  to  consign  tradition,  yet  did  consign  such 
traditions  as  be  of  a  nature  wholly  discrepant  from  the  pre- 
sent questions,  and  speak  nothing  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly 
to  our  purposes;  and  the  following  ages  are  no  fit  wit- 
nesses of  that  which  was  not  transmitted  to  them,  because 
they  could  not  know  it  at  all,  but  by  such  transmission  and 
prior  consignation  ;  since  what  at  first  was  a  tradition,  came 
afterward  to  be  written,  and  so  ceased  its  being  a  tradition; 
yet  the  credit  of  traditions  commenced  upon  the  certainty 
and  reputation  of  those  truths  first  delivered  by  word,  after- 
ward consigned  by  writing ;  since  what  was  certainly  tradi- 
tion apostolical,  as  many  rituals  were,  are  rejected  by  the 
church  in  several  ages,  and  are  gone  out  into  a  desuetude ; 
and,  lastly,  since,  beside  the  no  necessity  of  traditions,  there 
being  abundantly  enough  in  Scripture,  there  are  many  things 
called  traditions  by  the  fathers,  which  they  themselves  either 
proved  by  no  authors,  or  by  apocryphal,  and  spurious,  and 
heretical,  the  matter  of  tradition  will  in  very  much  be  so  un- 
certain, so  false,  so  suspicious,  so  contradictory,  so  impro- 
bable, so  unproved,  that  if  a  question  be  contested,  and  be 
offered  to  be  proved  only  by  tradition,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  impose  such  a  proposition  to  the  belief  of  all  men  with  an 
imperiousness  or  resolved  determination ;  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary men  should  preserve  the  liberty  of  believing  and  pro- 
phesying, and  not  part  with  it,  upon  a  worse  merchandise 
and  exchange  than  Esau  made  for  his  birthright. 


SECTION    VI. 


Of  the  Uncertainty  and  Insufficiency  of  Councils  Ecclesiastical  to 

the  same  Purpose. 

1.  But  since  we  are  all  this  while  in  uncertainty,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  address  ourselves  somewhere,  where  we 
may  rest  the  sole  of  our  foot :  and  nature.  Scripture,  and  ex- 
perience, teach  the  world,  in  matters  of  question,  to  submit  to 
some  final  sentence.  For  it  is  not  reason  that  controversies 
should  continue,  till  the  erring  person  shall  be  willing  to 
condemn  himself;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  directed  us  by 
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that  great  precedent  at  Jerusalem^  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  church,  that  in  a  plenary  council  and  assembly,  she  may 
synodically  determine  controversies.  So  that  if  a  general 
council  have  determined  a  question,  or  expounded  Scripture, 
Vfe  may  no  more  disbelieve  the  decree,  than  the  Spirit  of 
God  himself  who  speaks  in  them.  And  indeed,  if  all  assem- 
blies of  bishops  were  like  that  first,  and  alt  bishops  were  of 
the  same  spirit  of  which  the  Apostles  were,  I  should  obey 
their  decree  with  the  same  religion  as  I  do  them  whose  pre* 
£ace  was  '*  Visum  est  Spiritui  Sancto  et  nobis  ;''  and  I  doubt 
not  but  our  blessed  Saviour  intended  that  the  assemblies  of 
the  church  should  be  judges  of  the  controversies,  and  guides 
of  our  persuasions  in  matters  of  difficulty.  But  he  also  in- 
tended they  should  proceed  according  to  his  will  which  he 
had  revealed,  and  those  precedents  which  he  had  made  au- 
thentic by  the  immediate  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit :  he 
hath  done  his  part,  but  we  do  not  do  ours.  And  if  any  pri- 
vate person  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  soul  desires 
to  find  out  a  truth  of  which  he  is  in  search  and  inquisition, 
if  he  prays  for  wisdom,  we  have  a  promise  he  shall  be  heard 
and  answered  liberally ;  and  therefore  much  more,  when  the 
representatives  of  the  catholic  church  do  meet ;  because 
every  person  there  hath  '  in  individuo'  a  title  to  the  promise, 
and  another  title  as  he  is  a  governor  and  a  guide  of  souls, 
and  all  of  them  together  have  another  title  in  their  united 
capacity,  especially,  if  in  that  union  they  pray,  and  proceed 
with  simplicity  and  purity;  so  that  there. is  no  disputing 
against  the  pretence,  and  promises,  and  iiuthority,  of  general 
councils.  For  if  any  one  man  can  hope  to  be  guided  by 
God's  Spirit  in  the  search,  the  pious,  and  impartial,  and  un- 
prejudicate  search  of  truth,  then  much  more  may  a  general 
council.  If  no  private  man  can  hope  for  it,  then  truth  is  not 
necessary  to  be  found,  nor  we  are  not  obliged  to  search  for 
it  or  else  we  are  saved .  by  chance  :  but  if  private  men  can, 
by  virtue  of  a  promise  upon  certain  conditions,  be  assured  of 
finding  out  sufficient  truth,  much  more  shall  a  general  coun- 
cil. So  that  I  consider  thus :  there  are  many  promises  pre- 
tended to  belong  to  general  assemblies  in  the  church ;  but 
I  know  not  any  ground,  nor  any  pretence,  that  they  shall  be 
absolutely  assisted,  without  any  condition  on  their .  own 
p^rts,  and  whether  they  will  or  no :  faith  is  a  virtue  as  well 
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as  charity,  and  thefrefore  congists  i<i  liberty  and  choice,  atnd 
hath  nothing  in  it  of  necessity :  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  are  obliged  to  proceed  according  to  some  tule ;  for 
they  expect  no  assistance  by  way  of  enthusiasm  ;  if  they 
should,  I  know  no  warrant  for  that,  neither  did  any  general 
council  ever  offer  a  decree  which  they  did  not  think  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  as  appears 
in  the  acts  of  the  councils ;  now  then,  if  they  be  tied  to  con- 
ditions, it  is  their  duty  to  observe  them  ;  but  whether  it  be 
certain  that  they  will  observe  thenb,  that  they  will  do  all 
their  duty,  that  they  will  not  sin  even  in  this  particular  in 
the  neglect  of  their  duty,  that  is  the  consideration.  So  that 
if  any  man  questions  the  title  and  authority  of  general  coun- 
cils, and  whether  or  no  great  promises  appertain  to  them,  I 
suppose  him  to  be  much  mistaken ;  but  he  also  that  thinks 
all  of  them  have  proceeded  according  to  rule  and  reason,  anc( 
that  none  of  them  were  deceived,  because  possibly  they 
might  have  been  truly  directed, — is  .a  stranger  to  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  perpetual  instances  and  experi- 
ments of  the  faults  and  failings  of  humanity.  It  is  a  famous 
saying  of  St.  Ghregory,  that  he  had  the  four  first  councils  in 
esteem  and  veneration  next  to  the  four  evangelists ;  I  suppose 
it  was  because  he  did  believe  them  to  have  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and  to  have  judged  righteous  judgment;  but 
why  had  not  he  the  some  opinion  of  other  councils  too, 
which  were  celebrated  before  his  death,  (for  he  Kved  after 
the  fifth  general)  ?  not  because  they  had  not  the  same  autho- 
rity ;  for  that  which  is  warrant  for  one,  i«  warrant  for  all ; 
but  because  he  was  not  so  confident  that  they  did  their  duty, 
nor  proceeded  so  without  interest  as  the  first  four  had 
done,  and  the  following  councils  did  never  get  that  reputa- 
tion, which  all  the  catholic  church  acknowledged  due  to  the 
first  four.  And  in  the  next  order  were  the  three  following 
generals ;  for  the  Greeks  and  Latins  did  never  jointly  ac- 
knowledge but  seven  generals  to  have  been  authentic  in  any 
sense,  because  they  were  in  no  sense  agreed  that  any  more 
than  seven  had  proceeded  regularly,  and  done  their  duty : 
so  that  now  the  question  is  not  whether  general  councils 
have  a  promise  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  assist  them  ;  for 
every,  private  man  hath  that  promise,  that  if  he  does  his 
duty,  he  shdl  be  assisted  sufficiently  in  order  to  that  end  to 
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whieh  ke  needs  assistaaice ;  and  therefore  micb  more  shall 
general  eoimcilB,  in  order  to  that  end  for  which  they  conrene, 
and  to  which  they  need  assistance^  that  is,  in  order  to  the 
conservation  of  the  laitb,  for  the  doctrinal  rules  of  good  life, 
and  all  that  coitcerns  the  essential  duty  of  a  Christian,  but 
not  in  deciding  questions  to  satisfy  contentious,  or  curious, 
or  presumptuous  spirits.  But  now  can  the  bishops  so  con* 
vened  be.  factious,— ean  they  be  abused  with  prejudice,  or 
transported  with  interests, — can  they  resist  the  Holy  Ghost, — 
can  they  extingaish  the  Spirit,*-^an  they  stop  their  ears,  and 
serve  themselves  upon  live  Holy  Sfurit  and  the  pretence  of 
bis  assistances ;.  and  eease  to  serve  theiin  upon  themselves,  by 
captivating  their  understandings  td  his  dictates,  and  their 
wills  to  his  precepts  ?  Is  it  necessary  they  should  perform 
any  condition  ?  is  there  any  one  duty  for  them  to  perform  in 
these  assemblies,  a  duty  which  they  have  power  to  do  or  not 
to  do  ?  If  BO,  then  they  may  fail  of  it,  and  not  do  their  duty : 
and  if  the  assistance  of  die  Holy  Spirit  be  conditional,  then 
we  hare  no  move  assurance  that  they  are  assisted,  than  that 
they  do  their  doty,  and  do  not  sin. 

2.  Now  let  us  suppose  what  thisduty  is :  certainly,  'if  the 
gospel  be^  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost ;'  and  all  that 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  must  come  to  it  by  such 
means  wfaieh  are  spiritual  and  holy  dispositions,  in  order  to 
a  holy  and  spiritual  end.  They  must  be  '  shod  with  the  pre- 
pof  ation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,'  that  is,  they  nunst  have  peace- 
able and  docible  dispositions,  nothing  with  them  that  is  vio- 
lent and  resolute  to  encounter  those  gentle  and  sweet  assist- 
ances :  and  the  rule  they  are  to  follow,  is  the  rule  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  consigned  to  the  catholic  church,  that  is,  the 
Holy  Scripture,  either  entirely  %  or  at  kast  for  the  greater  part 
ol  the  rule :  so  that  now  if  the  bishops  be  factious  and  prepos- 
sessed with  persuasions  depending  upon  interest,  it  is  certain 
they  may  judge  amiss ;  and  if  they  recede  from  the  rule,  it  is 
certain  they  do  judge  amiss:  and  this  I  say  upon  their  grounds 
who  most  advance  the  authority  of  general  councils :  for  if  a 
general  eouncilmayerr  if  aPope  confirm  itnot,thenrmostcer- 
tainf y  if  in  any  thing  it  recede  from  Scripture,  it  does  also  err ; 
because  tiiat  they  are  to  expect  the  Pope's  confirmation  they 

'  Vid.  pptat.  Milev.  1.5.  adr.  Farm.  Baldvin.  in  eniidem.  et  S.  Aagost.  in  ps. 
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oiFer  to  prove  from  Scripture :  now  if  the  Pope's  confitmd-' 
tion  be  required  by  authority  of  Scripture,  and  that  therefore 
the  defailance  of  it  does  evacuate  the  authority  of  the  coun-^ 
cil,  then  also  are  the  councils'  decrees  invalid^  if  they  recede 
from  any  other  part  of  Scripture  :  so  that  Scripture  is  the 
rule  they  are  to  follow,  and  a  man  would  have  thought  it  had 
been  needless  to  have  proved  it,  but  that  we  are  fallen  into 
ages  in  which  no  truth  is  certain,  no  reason  concluding,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  that  can  convince  some  men.  For  Stapleton% 
with  extreme  boldness  against  the  piety  of  Christendom^ 
against  the  public  sense  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  pious  assemblies  of  bishops,  a£Srms  the  decrees  of 
a  council  to  be  binding,  *'  Etiamsi  non  confirmetur  ne  proba- 
bili  testimonio  Scripturarum ;"  nay,  though  it  be  quite '  extra 
Scripturam ;'  but  all  wise  and  good  men  have  ever  said  that 
sense  which  St.  Hilary  expressed  in  these  words, '  Qu8b  ex- 
tra evangelium  sunt,  non  defendam ;"  this  was  it  which  the 
good  emperor  Qonstantine  propounded  to  the  fathers  met  at 
Nice  ;  *'  Libri  Evangelici,  oracula  apostolorum,  et  veterum 
prophetarum  dare  nos  instruunt  quid  sentiendiim  in  divi- 
nis^"     And  this  is  confessed  by  a  sober  man  of  the  Roman 
church  itself,  the  cardinal  of  Cusa;  '^  Oportet  quod  omnia 
talia  quee  legere  debent,  contineantur  in  autoritatibus  sa- 
crarum  Scripturarum"."  Now  then  all  the  advantage  I  shall 
take  from  hence,  is  this,  that  if  the  Apostles  commended 
them  who  examined  their  sermons  by  their  conformity  to 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  men  of  Berea  were  account- 
ed "  noble  for  searching  the  Scriptures,  whether  those  things 
which  they  taught,  were  so  or  no ;"  I  suppose  it  will  not  be 
denied,  but  the  councils'  decrees  may  also  be  tried  whether 
they  be  conform  to  Scripture,  yea  or  no ;  and  although  no 
man  can  take  cognizance  and  judge  the  decrees  of  a  council 
*  pro   autoritate  publica,'  yet  '  pro  informatione  privata,' 
they  may  ;  the  authority  of  a  council  is  not  greater  than  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  nor  their  dictates  more  sacred  or 
authentic.     Now  then  put  case  a  council  should  recede  from 
Scripture  ;  whether  or  no  were  we  bound  to  believe  its  de- 
crees ?  I  only  ask  the  question :  for  it  were  hard  to  be  bound 
to  believe  what  to  our  understanding  seems  contrary  to  that 

'  Releot.  conlroT.  4.  q.  1.  a.  3. 
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xAAch  we  know  to  be  the  word  of  God  :  but  if  we  may  law- 
fully recede  from  the  couucils'  decrees^  in  case  they  be  contrar 
riant  to  Scripture^  it  is  all  that  I  require  in  this  question.  For 
if  they  be  tied  to  a  rule,  then  they  are  to  be  exaqained  and 
miderstood  according  to  the  rule,  and  then  we  ate  to  give 
ourselves  that  liberty  of  judgm^t  which  is  requisite  to  dis- 
tinguish us  from  beasts,  and  to  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  rea« 
sonable  people,  following  reasonable  guides.  But  however, 
if  it  be  certain  that  the  councils  are  to  follow  Scripture,  then 
if  it  be  notorious  that  they  do  recede  from  Scripture,  we  are 
sure  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  then  we  are 
well  enough.  For  unless  we  are  bound  to  shut  our  eyes,  and 
not  to  look  upon  the  sun,  if  we  may  give  ourselves  liberty  to 
believe  what  seems  most  plain,  and  unless  the  authority  of  a 
council  be  so  great  a  prejudice  as  to  make  us  to  do  violence 
to  our  understanding,  so  as  not  to  disbelieve  the  decree^  be<* 
cause  it  seems  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  to  believe  it  agrees 
with  Scripture,  though  we  know  not  how,  therefore  because 
the  council  hath  decreed  it, — unless,  I  say,  we  be  bound  in  duty 
to  be  BO  obediently  blind  and  sottish,  we  are  sure  that  there 
are  some  councils  which  are  pretended  general,  that  have 
retired  from  the  public  notorious  words  and  sense  of  Scrips 
ture.'  For  what  wit  of  man  can  reconcile  the  decree  of  th^ 
thirteenth  session  of  the  council  of  Constance  with  Scripture, 
in.  which  session  the  half  communion  was  decreed,  in  defi- 
ance of  Scripture,  and  with  a '  non  obstante'  to  Christ's  insti* 
tution.  For  inihe  preface  of  the  decree,  Christ's  institution 
and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  are  expressed,  and 
then,  with  a  '  non  ob6h:ante,'  coiiimunion  in  one  kind  is  esta- 
blished. Now  then  suppose  the  '  non  obstante'  in  the  form 
of  words  relates  to  the  primitive  practice,  yet  since  Christ's 
institution  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  first  words  of  the  de- 
cree, aiid  the  decree  made  quite  contrary  to  it,  let  the  *  non 
obstante'  relate  whither  it  will,  the  decree  (not  to  call  it  a  de- 
fiance) is  a  plain  recession  from  the  institution  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  the  '  non  obstante'  will  refer  to  that  without  any 
sensible  error ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  excuses  to  the  contra- 
ry, the  decree  was  not  so  discreetly  framed,  but  that,  in  the 
very  form  of  words,  the  defiance  and  the  '  non  obstante*^  are 
too  plainly  relative  to  the  first  words.  For  what  sense  can 
tfere   else  be  in  the  first '  licet ;'  licet  Christus  in  utraque 
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specie,"  and  *'  licet  eccle«ia  ptimitiva,*'  ete,  "  tamen  hoc  hbn 
obstante,"  etc.  the  first '  licet'  being  a  relative  term,  afi  well 
as  the  second  *  licet,'  must  be  bounded  with  some  corre- 
spondent. But  it  matters  not  much ;  let  them  whom  it  con- 
cerns, enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  excuses  they  can  imagine,  it  is 
certain  Christ's  institution  s^nd  the  council's  sanction  are  as 
contrary  as  light  and  darkness. — Is  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  contrive  a  way  to  make  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
commanding  the  public  offices  of  the  church  to  be  in  Latin> 
friends  with  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Corinthians  ?  It  is 
not  amiss  to  observe  how  the  hyperaspists  of  that  council 
sweat  to  answer  the  allegations  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  wisest 
of  them  do  it  so  extremely  poor,  that  it  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  the  strongest  man  that  is,  cannot  eat  iron,  or 
Bwallow  a  rock.  Now  then,  would  it  not  be  an  unspeakable 
tyranny  to  all  wise  persons  (who  as  much  hate  to  have  their 
souls  enslaved  as  their  bodies  imprii3oned),to  command  them 
to  believe,  that  these  decrees  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God  i  Upon  whose  understanding  soever  these  a^e  imposed, 
they  may  at  the  next  session  reconcile  them  to  a  crime,  and 
make  any  sin  sacred,  or  persuade  him  to  believe  propositions 
contradictory  to  a  mathematical  demonstration.  All  the  ar- 
guments in  the  world,  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  infal- 
libility of  councils,  cannot  make  it  so  certain  that  they  are 
infallible,  as  these  two  instances  do  prove  infallibly  that 
these  were  deceived ;  and  if  ever  we  may  safely  make  use  of 
our  reason,  and  consider  whether  councils  have  erred  or  no, 
we  cannot  by  any  reason  be  more  assured,  that  they  have  or 
have  not,  than  we  have  in  these  particulars  :  so  that,  either 
our  reason  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  and  the  thing  itself  is  not  at  all  to  be  disputed,  or 
if  it  be,  we  are  certain  that  these  actually  were  deceived,  and 
we  must  never  hope  for  a  clearer  evidence  in  any  dispute* 
And  if  these  be,  others  might  have  been,  if  they  did  as  these 
did,  that  is,  depart  from  their  rule.  And  it  was  wisely  said 
of  Cnsanus,  **  Notandum  est  experimento  rerum  universale 
concilium  posse  deficere  * :"  The  experience  of  it  is  notorious* 
that  councils  have  erred  :  and  all  the  arguments  against  ex-- 
perience  are  but  plain  sophistry. 

3«  And  therefore  I  make  no  scruple  to  slight  the  decrees 

'  Lib*  S.  e.  14.  Concord.  Cathol. 
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of  «uch  coancils,  wherein  the  proceedings  were  as  prejudi- 
cate  and  crnreasonable,  as  in  the  council  wherein  Abailardus 
was  condemned,  where  the  presidents  having  pronounced 
*  Damnamus',  they  at  the  lower  end  being  awaked  at  the 
noise^  heard  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  concurred  as  far  as 
Mnamus  went,  and  that  was  as  good  as  DAmnamus ;  for  if 
they  had  been  awake  at  the  pronouncing  the  whole  wqrd, 
they  would  have  given  sentence  accordingly.  But  by  this 
means  St.  Bernard  numbered  the  major  part  of  voices  against 
his  adversary  Abailardus  ^ :  and  as  far  as  these  men  did  do 
their  duty,  the  duty  of  priests,  and  judges,  and  wise  men; 
so  we  may  presume  them  to  be  assisted:  but  no  farther. 
But  I  am  content  this  (because  but  a  private  assembly)  shall 
pass  for  no  instance :  but  what  shall  we  say  of  all  the  Arian 
councils  celebrated  with  so  great  fancy,  and  such  numerous 
assemblies  i  we  all  say  that  they  erred.  And  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  say  they  were  not  lawful  councils :  for  they 
were  convened  by  that  authority,  which  all  the  world  knows 
did  at  that  time  convocate  councils,  and  by  which  (as  it  is' 
confessed  and  is  notorious)  the  first  eight  generals  did  meet, 
that  is^  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  all  were  called,  and 
as  many  and  more  did  come  to  them,  than  came  to  the  most 
famous  council  of  Nice:  so  that  the  councils  were  lawful, 
and  if  they  did  not  proceed  lawfully,  and  therefore  did  err, 
this  is  to  say,  that  councils  are  then  not  deceived,*  when  they 
do  their  duty,  when  they  judge  impartially,  when  they  de- 
cline interest,  when  they  follow  their  rule ;  but  this  says  also, 
that  it  is  not  infallibly  certain  thaf  they  will  do  so ;  for  these 
did  not,  and  therefore  the  others  may  be  deceived  as  well  as 
these  were.  But  another  thing  is  in  the  wind ;  for  councils  not 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  have  no  warrant  that  they  shall  not 
err,  and  they,  not  being  Confirmed,  therefore  failed.  But  whe- 
ther is  the  Pope's  confirmation  after  the  decree  or  before?  It 
cannot  be  supposed  before ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
firmed, till  the  decree  be  made,  and  the  article  composed.  But 
if  it  be  ^fter,  then  possibly  the  Pope^s  decree  may  be  requisite 
in  solemnity  of  law,  and  to  make  the  authority  popular,  public, 
and  human ;  but  the  decree  is  true  or  false  before  the  Pope's 
confirmation,  and  is  not  at  all  altered  by  the  supervening 
decree,  which,  being  postnate  to  the  decree,  alters  not  what 

7  Epbt.  Abatlardi  ad  Heliss.  congogera.        '  Casaoas,  1.  2.  cap.  ^5.  Concord. 
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went  before  t  **  Nunquam  enim  crescit  ex  postfacto  prceteriti 
eestimatio/' is  the  voice  both  of  law  and  reason.  So  that  it 
cannot  make  it  divine,  and  necessary  to  be  heartily  believed. 
It  may  make  it  lawful,  not  make  il  true ;  that  is,  it  may  pos- 
sibly by  such  mean^  become  a  law,  but  not  a  truth.  I  speak 
now  upon  supposition  the  Pope's  confirmation  were  neces- 
sary, and  required  to  the  making  of  conciliar  and  necessary 
sanctions.  But  if  it 'were,  the  case  were  very  hard :  for  sup- 
pose a  heresy  should  invade,  and  possess  the  chair  of  Rome, 
what  remedy  can  the  church  have  in  that  case,  if  a  general 
council  be  of  no.  authority,  without  the  Pope  confirm  it  ?  Will 
the  Pope  confim  a  council  against  himself?  will  he  condemn 
his  own  heresy  ?  That  the  Pope  may  be  a  heretic  appears 
in  the  canon  law*,  which  says  he  may  for  heresy  be  deposed, 
arid  therefore  by  a  council,  which  in  this  case  hath  plenary 
authority  without  the  Pope.  And  therefore  in  the  synod  at 
Rome  held  under  Pope  Adrian  the  Second,  the  censure  of 
the  synod  against  Honorius,  who  was  convict  of  heresy,  is 
approved  with  this  appendix,  that  in  this  case,  the  case  of 
heresy,  ''minores  possintdemajoribus  judicare:'*  and  there- 
fore if  a  Pope  were  above  a  council,  yet  when  the  question 
is  concerning  heresy,  the  case  is  altered ;  the  Pope  may  be 
judged  by  his  inferiors,  who  in  this  case,  which  is  the  main 
case  of  all,  become  his  superiors.  And  i^  is  little  better  than 
impudence  tp  pretend,  that  all  councils  were  confirmed  by  the 
Pope,  or  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  respect  of  divine  obli- 
gation, thiit  any  should  b^  confirmed  by  him,  more  than  by 
another  of  the  patriarchs.  For  the  council  of  Chalcedon  itself, 
one  of  those  four  which  St.  Gregory  did  revere  next  to  the  four 
evangelists,  is  rejected  by  Pope  Leo,  who,  in  his  fifty-third 
epistle  to  Anatolius,  and  in  his  fifty-fourth  to  Martian,  and 
in  his  fifty-fifth  to  Pulcheria,  accuses  it  of  ambition  and 
inconsiderate  temerity,  and  therefore  no  fit  assembly  for 
the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  Galasius^  in  his  tome 
*  de  Vinculo  Anathematis,'  affirms,  that  the  council  is  in  part 
to  be  received,  in  part  to  be  rejected,  and  compares  it  to 
heretical  book^  of  a  mixed  matter,  and  proves  his  assertion 
by  the  place  of  St.  Paul,  "  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonum  est 
retinete." — And  Bellarmine  says  the  same :  "  In  concilio 
Chalcedonensi  qusedam  sunt  bona,  queedam  mala,  qusedani 

*  Dist,  40*  Can.  si  Papa. 
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recipienda^  qusdatn  rejicienda;  ita  et  in  libris  hteretico- 
rum**,"  and  if  any  thing  be  false,  then  all  is  questionable, 
and  judicable,  and  discernible,  and  not  infallible  iftnteeedently. 
And  however  that  council  hath  *  ex  postfacto,'  and  by  the 
voluntary  consenting  gf  after-ages  obtained  great  reputation ; 
yet  they  that  Jived  immediately  after  it,  that  observed  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  thing,  and  the  disabilities  of  the 
persons,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  truth  of  its  decrees,  by 
reason  of  the  unconcludingness  of  the  arguments  brought 
to  attest  it,  were  of  another  mind,  **  Quod  autem  ad  conci- 
lium Chalcedonense  atttnet,  illud  id  temporis  (viz.  Anastasii 
Imp.)  neque  palam  in  ecclesiis  sanctissimis  preedicatum  fuit, 
neque  ab  omnibus  rejectum ;  nam  singuli  ecclesiaf  um  prsesi- 
des  pro  suo  arbitratu  in  ea  re  egerunt*^.'V  And  so  did  all  men 
in  the  world  that  were  not  mastered  with  prejudices,  and  un- 
done in  their  understanding  with  accidental  impertinences; 
they  judged  upon  those  grounds  which  they  had  and  saw,  and 
suffered  not  themselves  to  be  bound  to  tlie  imperious  dic- 
tates of  other  men,  who  are  as  unc^rt^in  in  their  determina- 
tions as  others  ip  their  questions.  And  it  is  an  evidence  that 
there  is  some. deception  and  notable  error,  either  in  the  thing 
or  in  the  manner  of  their  prdceeding,  when  the  decrees  of  a 
council  shall  have  no  authority  from,  the  con^pilers,  nor  no 
stsrength  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  decision,  but  from  th^ 
accidental  approbation  of  posterity:  and  if  posterity  halj 
pleased,  Origen  had  believed  well  and  been  an  orthodox  person^ 
Audit  was  pretty  sport  to  see  that  Papias  was  right  for  two 
ages  together,  and.  wrong  ever  since ;  and  just  so  it  was  in 
councils,  particularly  in  this  of  Chalcedon^thathadafateal? 
terable  according  to  the  age,  and  according  to  the  climatci 
tvhich^to  my  understanding,  is  nothing  else  but  an' argument 
that  the  business  of  infallibility  is  a  latter  device,  and  com- 
menced to  serve  such  ends  as  cannot  be  justified  by  true 
and  substantial  grounds ;  and  that  the  Pope  should  confirm 
it  as  of  necessity,  is  a  fit  cover  for  the  same  dish. .. 

4.  In  the  sixth  general  council,  Honoriiis,  Pope  of  Rome, 
was  condemned  :  did  that  council  stay  for  the  Pope's  con-* 
firmation  before  they  sent,  forth,  the  decree  ?  Certainly  they 
did  not  think  it  so  needful,  as  that  they  would  have  sus- 
pended or  cassated  the  decree,  in  case  the  P^ppe  had  then 

*  De  Laieis,  1. 3.  o.  20.  sect,  ad  hoc  alt.  «  Bray.  lib.  3.  cap.  30. 
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disavow*ed  it :  for,  besides  the  condemnation  of  Pope  H6no-» 
rius  for  heresy,  the  thirteenth  and  fifty-fifth  canons  of  that 
council  are  expressly  against  the  custom  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  this  particular  is  involved  in  that  new  question, 
whether  the  Pope  be  above  a  council.  Now  since  the  con- 
testation of  this  question,  there  was  never  any  free  or  lawful, 
council  that  determined  for  the  Pope,  it  is  not  likely  any 
should ;  and  is  it  likely  that  any  Pope  will  confirm  a  council 
that  does  not  i  For  the  council  of  Basil  is  therefore  con- 
demned by  the  last  Lateran,  which  was  an  assembly  in  the 
Pope's  own  palace,  and  the  council  of  Constance  is  of  no 
value  in  this  question,  and  slighted  in  a  just  proportion,  as 
that  article  is  disbelieved**.  But  I  will  not  much  trouble 
the  question  with  a  long  consideration  of  this  particular ; 
the  pretence  is  senseless  and  illiterate,  against  reason  and 
experience,  and  already  determined  by  St.  Austin  suffi- 
ciently as  to  tliis  particular,  '■  Ecce  putamus  illos  episcopos, 
qui  RomsB  judicaverunt,  non  bonos  judices  fuisse.  Restabat 
adhuc  plenarium  ecclesisB  universsB  concilium,  ubi  etiam 
cum  ipsis  judicibus  causa  possit  agitari,  ut  si  male  judicasse 
convicti  essent,  eorum  sententice  solverentur*."  For  since 
Popes  may  be  parties,  may  be  simoniacs,  schismatics,  here-r 
tics,  it  is  against  reason  that  in  their  own  causes  they  should 
be  judges,  or  that  in  any  causes  they  should  be  superior  to 
their  judges.  And  as  it  is  against  reason,  so  is  it  against 
all  experience  too ;  for  the  council  Sinuessanum  (as  it  is 
said)  was  convened  to  take  cognizance  of  Pope  Marcellinus  i 
and  divers  councils  were  held  at  Rome  to  give  judgment  in 
causes  of  Damasus,  Sixtus  III.  Symmachus,  and  Leo  III. 
and  IV.  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Platina,  and  the  tomes  of  the 
councils.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  and  the  like  allega- 
tions, to  say,  in  matters  of  fact  and  human  constitution,  the| 
Pope  may  be  judged  by  a  council;  but,  in  matters  of  faith, 
all  the  world  must  stand  to  the  Pope's  determination  and  au* 
thoritative  decision:  for  if  the  Pope  can  by  any  colour  pre-? 
tend  to  any  thing,  it  is  to  a  supreme  judicature  in  matters  ep? 
elesiastical,  positive,  ^nd  of  fact ;  and  if  he  fails  in  this  pre-! 
tence,  he  will  hardly  hold  up  his  head  for  any  thing  else : 
for  the  ancient  bishops  derived  their  faith  from  the  foun- 

'  Vid.  postea  de  conoil.  Sinpessano.  sect.  6.  n.  9. 
•  ¥;pjaU  162.  ad  GJoriiMii,  ' 
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ta&a,  and  held  that  in  the  highest  tenure*  even  from  Christ 
their  head ;  but.  by  reason  of  the  imperial  ^  city  it  became 
the  principal  seat,  and  he  surprised  the  highest  judicature, 
partly  by  the  concession  of  others*  partly  by  his  own  acci* 
dental  adyants^es;  and  yet  even  in  these  things,  although  he 
was  'major  singulis/  yet  he  was  'minor  uniyersis/  And 
this  is  no  more  than  what  was  decreed  of  the  eighth  general 
synod  >;  which,  if  it  be  sense,  is  pertinent  to  this  question : 
for  general  councils  are  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of 
questions  and  differences  about  the  bishop  of  Rome, ''  non 
tamen,audacter  in  eum  ferre  sententiam.*'  By  'audacter,'  as 
is  supposed, is  meant '  prsBcipitanter,'  'hastily  and  unreason- 
ably :'  but  if  to  give  sentence  against  him  be  wholly  forbid- 
den, it  is  nonsense;  for  to  what  purpose  is  an  authority  of 
taking  cogni^nce,  if  they  have  no  power  of  giving  sentence, 
unless  it  were  to  defer  it  to  a  superior  judge,  which  in  this 
case  cannot  be  supposed  i  For  either  the  Pope  himself  is  to 
judge  his  own  cause  after  their  examination  of  him,  or  the 
general.council  is  to  judge  him.  So  .that,  although  the  council 
10  by  that  decree,  enjoined  to  proceed  modestly  and  warily,  yet 
they,  may  proceed  to  sentence,  or  else  the  decree  is  ridiculous 
and  impertinent. 

5.  But.to  clear  all,  I  will  instance  in  matters  of  question 
and  opinion :  for  not  only  some  councils  have  made  their 
decrees  without  or  against  the  Pope,  but  some  councils  have 
had  the  Pope's  confirmation^  and  yet  have  not  been  the  more 
legitimate  or  obligatory,  but  are  known  to  be  heretical.  For 
the  canons  of \he  sixth  synod,  although  some  of  them  were 
made  against  the  Popes  and  the  custom  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  a  Pope  awhile  after  did  confirm  the  council ;  and  yet 
the  canons  are  impious  and  heretical,  and  so  esteemed  by  the 
qhurch  of  Rome,  herself.  I  instasee  in  the  second  canon, 
which  approves  of  that  synod  of  Carthage  under  Cyprian  for 
rebaptization  of  heretics,  and  the  seventy«second  canon,  that 
dissolves  marriage  between  persons  of  differing  persuasion  in. 
matters  of  Christian  religion;  and  yet  these  canons  were  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Adrian  I,,  who  in  his  epistle  to  Tharasius, 
which  is  in  the  second  action  of  the  seventh  synod,  calls 
them  "  canones  divine  et  legaliter  prssdicatos."  And  these 
canons  were  used  by  Pope  Nicolas  L  in  his  epistle  '  ad  Mi- 

f  Vid.  oopcil.  Chilced.  act.  l5.  t  Act.  nit  can.  21. 
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ehaelem/  and  by  Innocent  IIL  '(c.  a  multia:  extra,  de  setat 
ordinandonim)/  So  thai  now  (that  we  may  apply  this)  there 
^re  seven  general  councils^  which  by  the  diurch  of  Rome  are 
condemned  of  error.  The  council  of  Antioch  \  A.  D.  346. 
in  which  St.  Athanasius  was  condemned :  the  council  of 
Milan,  A.  D.  364.  of  above  three  hundred  bishops :  the  coun- 
cil of  Ariminum,  consisting  of  six  hundred  bishops  :  the  se- 
cond council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  449.  in  which  the  Eutychian 
heresy  was  confirmed,  and  the  patriarch  Flavianus  killed  by 
the  faction  of  Dioscorus :  the  council  of  Constantinople  un- 
der Leo  Isaurus,  A.  D.  730  :  and  another  at^onstai^nople 
thirty-five  years  after :  and,  lastly,  the  council  at  Pisa,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  since*  Now  that  these  gene- 
ral councils  are  condemned,  is  a  sufficient  argument  that 
councils  may  err :  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  they  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  for  the  Pope's  confirmation  I  have 
shewn  not  to  be  necessary ;  or  if  it  were,  yet  even  that  also 
is  an  argument,  that  general  councils  may  become  invalid, 
either  by  their  own  fault,  or  by  some  extrinsical  supervening 
accident,  either  of  which  evacuates  their  authority.  And 
whether  all  that  is  required  to  the  legitimation  of  a.  council, 
was  actually  observed  in  any  council,  is  so  hard  to  determine, 
that  no  man  can  be  infallibly  sure,  that  such  a  council  is  au- 
thentic and  sufficient  probation. 

6.  Secondly;  and  that  is  the  second  thing  I  shall  observe. 
There  are  so  many  questions  concerning  the  efficient,  the 
form,  the  matter  of  general  councils,  and  their  manner  of 
proceeding,  and  their  final  sanction,  that,  after  a  question  is 
determined  by  a  conciliar  assembly,  there  are  perhaps  twen- 
ty more  questions  to  be  disputed,  before  we  can  with  confi- 
dence either  believe  the  council  upon  its  mere  authority^  or 
obtrude  it  upon  others.  niAnd  upon  this  ground,  how  easy  it 
ifi  to  elude  the  pressure  of  an  argument  drawn  from  the  au- 
thority of  a  general  council,  is  Very  remarkable  in  the  ques- 
tion about  the  Pope's  or  the  counciFs  superiority :  which 
question,  although  it  be  defined  for  th^  council  against  the 
Pope  by  five  general  councils,  the  councils  of  Florence,  of 
Constance,  of  Basil,  of  Pisa,  and  one  of  the  Laterans ;  yet 

'k  Vid.  Socr.  1. 2.  c.  5.  et  Sozom.  1. 3.  c.  5.  Gregor.  in  Regist.  lib.  3.  cans.  7.  ait 
conciliam  Namidise  err&Dse.  Conciliam  Aquisgrani  errant.  De  raptore  at  rapta  dist. 
20r  oan.  de  libellis.  ia  glossa. 
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Ibe.^esuits  .to  this  d&y  aocount  this  question  *  pro-non  dc^fi* 
nita/.and  have  rare. pretenoes  for  .their  escape.    As,  .first,  it 
is  true,  a  council  is  abovea Pope,  in  case  there  be>no  Pope, 
or  he  uncertam :  .which  is  Bellarmine'^  answer,  never  consi« 
dering  whether  he  spake  .sense  or  no,  nor  yet  remenA>ering 
that  the  council  of  Basil  deposed  Eugenius,  who  was  a  tjue 
Popj?,  and.  so  acknowledged.T--Secondly :  sometimes  the  Pope 
did  not  confirm  these  councils :  that  is  their  answer.    And 
although  it  was  an  exception. that  the  fathers  never  thought 
of,  when  they  were  pressed  with  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  Anminum,  or.Sirmium,  or  any  other  Arian  convention; 
yet  the  council  of  Basil  was  convened  by  Pope  Martin  V. ; 
then,  in  its  sixteenth  session,  declared  by  Eugenius  IVh 
to  be  lawfully  continued,  and  confirmed  expressly  in  some 
of  its  decrees  by  Pope  Nicolas,  and  so  stood  till  it  was  at 
last  rejected  by  Leo  X.  very  many  years  after ;-  but  that 
came  too  late,  and  with  too  visible  an  interest :  and  this  coun- 
cil did  decree  'fide  oatholicatenendum  concilium  esse  supra 
Papam.'  But  if  one  Pope  confirms  it,  and  another  rejects  it, 
as  it  happened  in  this  case  and  in  many  niore,  does  it  not 
destroy  the  competency  of  the  authority  ?  And  we  see  it  by 
this  instance,  that  it  so  serves  the  turns  of  men,  that  it  is 
good  in  some  cases,  that  is,  when  it  makes  for  them>  and  in-^ 
valid  when  it  makes  against  them. — Thirdly,  but  it  is  a  Uttle 
more  ridiculous  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  Constance,  whose 
decrees  were  confirmed  by  Martin.  V.    But  that  this  may  be 
no  argument  against  them,  Bellarmine  tells  you  he  only  con^ 
firmed  those  things  'quee  facta  fuerant  conciliariter,  re  dili* 
genter  examinata :'  of  which  there  being  no  mark,  nor  any 
certain,  rule  to  judge  it,  it  is  a  device  that  may  evacuate  any 
thing  we  have  a  mind  to,  it  was  not  done  '  conciliariter,'  that 
is,  not  according  to  our  mind;  for  'conciliariter'  is  a  fine 
new-nothing,  that  may  signify  what  you  please. — Fourthly, 
but  other  devices  yet  more  pretty  they  have ;  as,  whether 
the  council  of  Lateran  was  a  general  council  or  no,  they  know 
not  (no,  nor  will  not  know),  which  is  a  wise  and  plain  reserv- 
ation of  their  own  advantages,  to  make  it  general  or  not  ge- 
neral, as  shall  serve  their  turn.— Fifthly,  as  for  the  council 
of  Florence,  they  are  not  sure  whether  it  hath' defined  the 
question  'satis  aperte;'  'aperte'  they  will  grant,  if  you  will 
allow  them  not '  satis  aperte.'— Sixthly  and  lastly,  the  coun- 
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cil  of  Pisa  is  *  neque  approbatum  neque  reprobatum':'  which 
is  the  greatest  folly  of  all,  and  most  prodigious  vanity.  So 
that  by  something  or  other,  either  they  were  not  convened 
lawfully,  or  they,  did  not  proceed  *  conciliariter/  or  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  council  was  general  or  no,  or  whether  the 
council  were  *  approbatum '  or  *  reprobatum,'  or  else  it  ia 
'  partim  confirmatum,partim  reprobatum,'  or  else  it  is  'neque 
approbatum  ueque  reprobatum ;'  by  one  of  these  ways,,  or  a 
device  like  to  these,  all  councils  and  all  decrees  shall  be  made 
to  signify  nothing,  and  to  have  no  authority* 

7.  Thirdly :  there  is.  no  general  council  that  hath  deter- 
mined, that  a  general  council  is  infallible ;  no  scripture  hath 
recorded  it ;  no  tradition  universal  hath  transmitted  to  us 
any  such  proposition :  so  that  we  must  receive  the  authority 
at  a  lower  rate,  and  upon  a  less  probability,  than  the  things 
consigned  by  that  authority*.  And  it  is  strange  that  the  de- 
crees of  councils  should  be  esteemed  authentic  and  infallible, 
and  yet  it  is  not  infallibly  certain  that  the  councils  themselves 
are  infallible,  because  the  belief  of  the  councils'  infallibility 
is  not  proved  to  us  by  any  medium  but  such  as  may  deceive  U8» 

8.  Fourthly:,  but  the  best  instance  that  some  councils  are, 
and  all  may  be,  deceived,  is  the  contradiction  of  one  council 
to  another:  for  in  that. case  both  cannot  be  true,  and  which 
of  them  is  true,  must  belong  to.  another  judgment,  which  is 
less  than  the  solemnity  of  a  general  council;  and. the  deter- 
mination of  this  matter  can  be  of  no  greater  certainty  after 
it  is  concluded,  than  when  it  was  propounded  as. a  question, 
being  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  authority,  or  by  a 
less  than  itself,^  But  for  this  allegation  we  cannot  want.in- 
stancesv  The  council  of  Trent^  allows  picturing  of  God  the 
Father :  the  council  of  Nice^  altogether  disallows  it*  The 
same  Nicene  council,  which  was  the  seventh  general^  allows 
of  picturing  Christ  ia  the  form  of  a  lamb :  but  the  sixth  sy- 
nod by  no  means  will  endure  it,  as  Caranza  affirms.  The 
council  of  Neocaesarea  confirmed  by  Leo  IV.  '  diat.  20.  de 
libellis,'  and  approved  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  as  it  is  said 
in  the  seventh  session  of  the  council  of  Florence"*,  forbids  se- 
cond marriages,  and  imposes  penances  on  them  that  are  mar- 
ried the  second  time,  forbidding  priests  to  be  present  at  such. 

*  Bellar.  de  cone.  t.  1  o.  8.     '  l'  SeM.  f5. 

>  Act*  2.  «  Gaa.  St. 
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marriage-feasts :  besides  that  this  is  expressly  against  the  doc^ 
trine  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  also  against  the  doctrine  of  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  which  took  off  such  penances,  and  pronounced 
second  marriages  to  be  free  and  lawful.  Nothing  is  more  dis* 
crepant  than  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  and  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  about  assignation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture;  and 
yet  the  sixth  general  synod  approves  both.     And  I  would 
fain  know  if  ail  general  councils  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  who  reckon  into  the 
canon  five  books,  of  Solomon,     I  am  sure  St.  Austin  reckon-- 
ed  but  three '^^  and  I  think  all  Christendom  beside  are  of  the 
same  opinion.     And  if  we  look  into  the  title  of  the  law  '  de 
conciliis,'  called  *  concordantia  discordantiarum,'  lye  shall 
find  instances  enough  to  confirm  that  the  decrees  of  some 
councils  are  contradictory  to  others,  and  that  no  wit  can  re* 
concile  them.     And  whether  they  did  or  no,  that  they  might 
disagree,  and  former  councils  be  corrected  by  later,  was  the 
belief  of  the  doctors  in  those  ages,  in  which  the  best  and 
most  famous  councils  were  convened;  as  appears  in  that 
&mous  saying  of  St.  Austin:. speaking  concerning  the  rebap- 
tizing  of  heretics,  and  how  much  the  Africans  were  deceived 
in.  that  question,  he  answers  the  allegation  of  the  bishops' 
letters,  and  those  national  councils  which  confirmed  St.  Cy-i 
prian's  opinion,  by  saying  that  they  were  no  final  determina- 
tion.   For  '  Episcoporum  litersB  emendari  possunt  a  conciliis 
nationalibus,  concilia  nationalia  a  plenariis,  ipsaque  plenaria 
priora  a^posterioribus  emendari^.'    Not  only  the  occasion  of 
the.question,  being  a  matter  not  of  fact,  but  of  faith,  as  being 
instanced  in  the  question  of  rebaptization,  Cut  also  the  very 
fabric  and  economy  of  the  words,  put  by.  all  the  answers 'of 
all  those  men,  who  think  themselves  pressed  with  the  author- 
ity, of  St,  Austin,    For  as  national  councils  may  correct  the 
bishops'  letters,  and  general  councils  may  correct  national,  so 
the  latter  general  may  correct  the  former,  that  is,  have  con- 
trary and  better  decrees  of  manner,  and.better  determinations 
in  matters  of  faith.     And  from  hence  hath  risen  a  question, 
*t-wbether.is  to  be  received,  the.former  or  the  latter  councils, 
in  case  they  contradict  each,  other  \    The  former  ar^  nearer 
ihe.fountains  apostolical,  the  latter  are  of  gres^er  considera- 
tion :  the  first  have  more  authority,  the  latter  more  reason : 
(he  first  are  more  venerable,  the  latter  mor^  inquisitive  and 

>  Lib.  17.  i%  Col.  Dei,  c.  20.  •  Idb.  2.  d«  B&pt.  DonaU  ch  3. 
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seeing.*  Add  now  what  rule  ^hall  we  h&ve  to  determine  our 
beliefe,  whether  to  authority^  or  reasbn»  the  reason  and  the 
authority  both  of  them  not  being  the  highest  in  their  kind, 
both  of  them  being  repiidiable^  and  at  most  but  probable  i  And 
here  it  is  that  this  great  uncertainty  is  such  as  not  to  deter- 
mine anybody,  but  fit  to  serve  everybody:  and  it  is  sport 
to  see  that  BellarmineP  will  by  all  means  have  the  council  of 
Carthage  preferred  before  the  council  of  Laodicea^  because 
it  is  later;  and  yet  he  prefers  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil "^  beforie  the  council  of  Frankfort,  because  it  is  elder. 
St.  Austin  would  have  the  former  generals  to  be  mended  by 
the  later;  but  Isidore  in  Gratian  says,  when  councils  do  dif- 
fer, ^standum  esse  antiquioribus/  'the  elder  must  carry  it.' 
And  indeed  these  probables  are  buskins  to  serve  every  foot, 
and  they  are  like  *  magnum  et  parvum,'  they  have  nothing  of 
their  own,  all  that  they  have  is  in  comparison  of  others :  so 
these  topicd  have  nothing  of  resolute  and  dogmatic^  truth, 
bui  in  relation  to  such  ends  as  an  interested  person  hath  a 
fnihd  to  serve  upon  them. 

9.  Fifthly::  tiiere  are  many  councils  corrupted,  and  many 
{>Fetended  and  alleged  when  there  were  no  such  things ;  both 
which  make  the  topic  of  the  authority  of  councils  to  be  little 
and  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  council  brought  to  light  in 
the  edition  of  Councils  by  Binius,  viz.  Sinuessanumj^  pretend- 
ed to  be  kept  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  >  three,  but  it  was 
so  private  till  then,  di^t  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  an- 
cient record :  neither  Eusebius,  nor  Ruffinus,  St.  Jerome,  nor 
^crates,  Sozomen,  nor  Theodoret,  nor  Eutropius,  nor  Bede, 
knew  any  thing  of  it;  and  the  eldest  allegation  of  it  is  by 
Pope  Nicolas  I.  in^the  ninth  century.  And  he  that  shaU 
consider,  that  three  hundred  bishops,  in  the  midst  of  horrid 
persecutions  (for  so  then  they  were),  are  pretended  to.  have 
convened,  will  need  no  greater  argument  to  suspect  the  im- 
posture. Beisides,  he  that  was  the  framer  of  the  engine,  did 
not  lay  his  ends  together  handsomely :  for  it  is  said,  that  the 
deposition  of  Marcellinus  by  the  synod  was  told  to  Diocle- 
tian when  he  was  in  the  Persian  war;  when,  as  it  is  known,  be- 
fore that  time  he  had  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumiphed  for 
his  Persian  conquest,  as  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  reports : 
and  this  is  so  plain>  thstt  Binius  and  Baronius  pretended  the 

P  Lib.  2.  de  Cone.  o.  8.  SeoL  respondeo  imprimis. 
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text  to  be  corrupted,  and  to  go  to  'mend,  it  by  suchaB  emenda-^ 
tion,  is  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  sense,  and  that  so  underk- 
like,  viz.  by  putting  in  two  words,  and  leaving  out  one; 
which  whether  it  may  be  allowed  them  by  any  licence  less 
than  poetical,  let  critics  judge.     St.  Gregory '  saith,  that  the 
Constantinopolitans  had  corrupted  the  synod  of  Ghalcedon, 
and  that  he  suspected  the  same  concerning  the  Ephesine 
council.    And  in  the  fifth  synod  there  was  a  notorious  pre- 
varication, for  there  were  false  epistles  of  Pope  Virgilius,  and 
Menna  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  inserted ;  and  so 
they  passed  for  authentic  till  they  were  discovered  in  the 
sixth  general  synod,  actions  twelve  and  fourteen.    And  not 
only  false  decrees  and  actions  may  creep  into  the  codes  of 
councils ;  but  sometimes  the  authority  of  a  learned  man  may 
abuse  the  church  with  pretended  decrees,  of  which  there  is 
no  copy  or  shadow  in  the  code  itself.      And  thus  Thomas 
Aquinas  says  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  reckoned 
in  the  canon  by  the  Nicene  council,  no  shadow  of  which  ap- 
pears in  those  copies  we  now  have  of  it ;    and  this  pretence 
and  the  reputation  of  the  man  prevailed  so  far  with  Melchior 
Canus,  the  learned  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  that  he  believed  it 
upon  this  ground,' Vir  sanctus  rem  adeo  gravem  non  astrueret, 
nisi  compertum  habuisset :'  and  there  are  many  things  which 
have  prevailed  upon  lessreason^  and  a  more  slight  authority. 
And  that  very  council  of  Nice  hath  not  only  been  pretended 
by  Aquinas,  but  Very  much  abused  by  others,  and  its  autho- 
rity and  great  reputation  have  made  it  more  liable  to  the 
fraud  and  pretences  of  idle  ^people.    For  whereas  the  Nicene 
fathers  made  but  twenty  canons  (for  so  many  and  no  more 
were  received  by  Cecilian  of  Carthage  *,  that  was  at  Nice  in 
the  council;   by  Austin",  and  two   hundred  African  bi- 
shops with  him ;  by  St.  Cyril*  of  Alexandria,  by  Atticus^  of 
Constantinople,  by  Ruffinus*,  Isidore,  and  Theodoret,  as  Ba- 
ronius*  witnesses) ;  yet  there  are  fourscore  lately  found  out  in 
an  Arabian  MS.  and  published  in  Latin  by  Turrian  and  Al- 
fonsus  of  Pisa,  Jesuits  surely,  and  like  to  be  masters  of  the 

'  Pro  [cum  esset  in  bello  Persaram}  legi  rolant  [c^im  reversas  esset  k  bello 
Persaram.]  Easeb.  Chronicon.  Vide  Biniam  in  notig  ad  ConciL  Sinaes8aniim,.toiD. 
1.  Coocil.  et  Baron.  AnnaU  torn.  3*  A.  P.  303.  nam.  107. 

*  liib.  5.  Ep.  14.  ad  Narsem.    Comment,  in  Hebr. 

t  Con.  Carihag.  VI.  cap. 9.  °  Con.  Afric.  '  Ibid. c.l02.  c.  133. 

y  Lib.  1,  Ecol,  Hist  c;  6.  *  In  prino.  Con.  de  Synod,  princ. 

*  BaroniQfl,  tom^  3.  A.D.  325.  n.  156.  torn.  3.  ad  A.  D.  325.  o.  62,  63* 
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tnint.    And  not  only  tb6  canons,  but  the  very  acts  of  the 
Nicene  council,  are  false  and  spurious,  and  are  so  confessed 
by  Baronius ;  though  how  he  and  ^  Lindanus  will  be  recon-* 
ciled  upon  the  point,  I  neither  know  well  nor  much  care. 
Ifow  if  one  council  be  corrupted,  we  see,  by  the  instance  of 
St.  Gregory,  that  anothei*  can  be  suspected,  and  so  all :  be- 
cause he  found  the  council  of  Chalcedon  corrupted^  he  sus- 
pected also  the  Ephesine;  and  another  might  have  suspected 
more,  for  the  Nicene  was  tampered  foully  with;  and  so  three 
of  the  four  generals  were  sullied^  and  made  suspicious,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  be  secure  of  any.    If  false  acts  be  in- 
serted in  one. council,  who  can  trust  the  actions  of  any,  un- 
less he  had  the  keeping  the  records  himself,  or  durst  swear  for 
the  register  ?  And  if  a  very  learned  man>  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
was,  did  either  wilfully  deceive  us,  or  was  himself  ignorant- 
ty  abused,  in  allegation  of  a  canon  which  was  not,  it  is  but 
a  very  fallible  topic  at  the  best ;  and  the  most  holy  man  that 
is,  may  be  abused  himself,  and  the  wisest  may  deceive  others, 
10.    Sixthly  and  lastly,  to  all  this  and  to  the  former  in- 
stances, by  way  of  corollary,  I  add  some  more  particulars^  in 
which  it  is  notorious  that  councils  general  and  national, — that 
is,  such  as  were  either  general  by  original ,  or  by  adoption 
into  the  canon  of  the  catholic  church, — did  err,  and  were 
actually  deceived.    The  first  council  of  Toledo  admits  to 
the  communion  him  that  hath  a  concubine,  so  he  have  no 
wife  besides :  and  this  council  is  approved  by  Pope  Leo  in 
the  ninety-second  epistle  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbona. 
Oratian  says,  that  the  council  means  by  a  concubine,  a  wife 
married  *  sine  dote  et  solennitate  "^ ;'  but  this  is  daubing  with 
untempered  mortan     For  though  it  was  a  custom  amongst 
the  Jews  to  distinguish  wives  from  their  concubines,  by 
dowry  and  legal  solemnities,  yet  the  Christian  distinguished 
them  no  otherwise  than  as  lawful  and  unlawful,  than  as 
chastity  and  fornication.     And  besides,  if  by  a  concubine  is 
meant  a  lawful  wife  without  a  dowry^  to  what  purpose  should 
the  council  make  a  law,  that  such  a  one  might  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  f    For  I  suppose  it  was  never  thought  to 
be  a  law  of  Christianity,  that  a  man  should  have  a  portion 
with  his  wife,  nor  he  that  married  a  poor  virgin,  should  de- 
serve to  be  excommunicate.      So  that  Gratian  and  his  fol- 

*>  Panopl.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  <  Dist.  S4i  cui.  omnibas. 
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}0^ts  are  pressed  so  with  this  t^nbn,  thut  to  avoid  the  itnpiety 
t>f  it,  they  expound  it  to  a  signification  without  sense  oi^  pur- 
pose.   But  the  business  then  was«  that  adultery  was  so  pub-* 
Jic  and  notoriodB  a  practice^  that  the  council  did  choose  ra- 
ther to  endure  simple  fornication^  that  by  such  permission  of 
a  less^  they  might  slacken  the  public  custom  of  a  greater  ; 
just  as  at  Rome  they  permit  stews,  to  prevent  unnatural  sins. 
But  that,  by  a  public  sanction,  fomicatorSi  h&bitually  and  no- 
toriously such,  should  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion, 
was  an  a<^t  of  prieste  so  unfit  for  priests,  that  no  excuse  can 
tnake  it  white  or  clean.    The  council  of  Worms  ^  does  atitho- 
tize  a  superstitious  custom  at  that  time  too  much  used^  of 
discovering  stolen  goods  by  the  holy  sacrament,  which* 
Aquinas  justly  condemns  for  superstition*    The ^ sixth  synod 
separates  persons  lawfully  married  upon  an  accusation  and 
crime  of  heresy*     The  Roman  coiincil  under^  Pope  Nicolaa 
II*  defined,  that  not  only  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body,  but 
the  very  body  itself  of  our  blessed  Saviour^  is  handled  and 
broke  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  chewed  by  the  teeth  of 
the  communicants  :  which  is  a  manifest  error  derogatory, 
from  the  truth  of  Christ's  beatifical  resurrection,  and  glori- 
fication in  the  heavens,  and  disavowed  by  the  church  of  Rome 
itself.     But  Bellarmine,^  that  answers  all  the  arguments  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  possible,  would 
fain  make  the  matter  fair,  and  the  decree  tolerable ;  for,  says 
be,  the  decree  means  that  the  body  is  broken,  not  in  itself^ 
but  in  the  sign ;  and  yet  the  decree  says,  that  not  only  the 
tsacrament  (which,  if  any  thing  be>  is  certainly  the  sign),  but 
the  very  body  itself,  is  broken  and  champed  with  hands  and 
teeth  respectively  :    which  indeed  was  nothing  but  a  plain 
over-acting  the  article  in  contradiction  to  Berengarius.  And 
the  answer  of  Bellarmine  is  not  sense  ;   for  he  denies  that 
the  body  itself  is  broken  in  itself  (that  was  the  error  we 
charged  upon  the  Roman  synod),  and  the  sign  abstracting 
from  the  body  is  not  broken  (for  that  was  the  opinion  that 
council  condemned  in  Berengarius):  but,  says  Bellarmioe,  the 
body  in  the  sign.    What  is  that  i  for  neither  the  sign,  nor 
the  body,  nor  both  together,  are  broken.    For  if  either  of 
them  distinctly,  they  either  rush  upon  the  error  which  the 

*  Cap.  3.        «  Per.  3.  q.  80.  a.  6.  ad  3.  m.         ^  Can, 72. 

9  Can*  ego  Bereiigv.de  Consecrat.  di«t.  2.  ^  lAh,  %*  Cr  8.  de  GonoiJ* 
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Romftn  synod  condemned  in  Berengarius^  or  upon  thai 
which  they  would  fain  excuse  in  Pope  Nicolas:  but  if  both 
are  broken^  then  it  is  true  to  affirm  it  of  either/  and  then  the 
council'  i^  blasphemous  in  sayings  that  €hrist's  glorified  foody 
is*  passible  aiid  frangible  by  natural  manducation.  So  that 
it  is  and  it  is  not  this  way,  and  yet  it  is  no  way  el^e ;  but  it 
is  some  way/and  they  know  not  how;  and  the  council  spak^ 
blasphemy,  but  it  must  be  made  innocent ;  and  therefore  it 
was  requisite  a  cloud  bf  a  distinction  should  be  raised^  that  the 
unwary  reader  might  be  amused,  and  the  decree  scape  un- 
touched :  but  the  truth  is,  they  that  undertake  to  justfy  all 
that  other  men  say,  must  be  more  subtile  than  they  that  said 
it,  and'must  use  such  distinction,  which  possibly  the  first  au- 
thbrs  did  not  understand.  But  I  will  multiply  no  more  in- 
stances, for  what  instance  soever  I  shall  bring,  some  or  dthet 
will  be -answering  it  ;•  which  thing  is  so  far  from  satisfying  me 
in^  the  particulars^  thisit  it  increases'the  difficulty  in  the  gene- 
ral, and  satisfies  me  in  my  first  belief.  For*  if  no  decrees  of 
councils  can  make  against  them,  though  they  seem  never  so 
plain  agaiiist  them,  then  let  others  be  allowed  the  same  li- 
berty (and  there  is  sill  the  reason  in  the  world  they  should), 
and  no  decree  dhall  conclude  against  any  doctrine  that  they 
have  already  entertained  :  and  by  this  means  th^  church  is 
no  fitter  instrument  to  decree  controversies  than  the  Scrip- 
ture itselfi  there  being  as  much  obscurity  and  disputing  iii 
the  sense,  and  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  and  the  compe- 
tency, and  the  obligation  of  the  decree  of  a  council,  as  of  a 
place  of  Scripture.  And  what  are  we  the  nearer  for  a  decree,  if 
any  sophistershall  think  his  elusion  enough  to.  contest  against 
the  authority  of  a  council  ?  yet  this  they  do,  that  pretend 
highest  for  their  authority :  which  consideration,  or  some  like 
it,  might  possibly  make  Gratian  prefer  St.  Jerome's  single 
testimony  before  a  whole  council,  because  he  had  Scripture 
on  his  side,  which  says,  that  the  authority  of  councils  is  not 
ouToirurTog,  and  that  councils  may  possibly  recede  'from 
their  rule,  from  Scripture :  and  in  that,  which  indeed  was  the 
case;  a  single  person  proceeding  according  to  rule  is  a  better 
argument :  so  saith  Panormitan ; ''  In  concementibus  fidem 

^  lUa  demum  eis  videntor  edicta  et  concilia,  qaas  in  rem  saam  faoiaiit;  reliqaa 
non  plaris  aestimant  quam  conventam  malieroularum  in  textrina  fsI  thermis.  Jjnd. 
Vives  in  Sdidliis,  1.  90.  Aag.'de  Civ.  Dei.  c.  26.  36.  q.  2.  c.  placait. 
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etiam  dictum  unius  privati  esset  dicto  Papse  aut  totius 
coQcilii  pr»ferendiim»  si  ille  moyeretur  melioribas  argu<^ 
mentis  K" 

11^1  end  this  discourse  with  representing  the  words  of 
Gr^ory  Nazianzen  in  his  epistle  to  Procopius :  '*  Ego,  si 
Tera  scribere  c^ortet,  itaanimo  affectus  stun,  ut  omnia  epis* 
coporum  concilia  fugiam,  quoniam  nuUius  concilii  finem 
hetum  faustumque  vidi,  nee  quod  depulsionem  malorum  po- 
tiiis  quim  accessionem  et  incrementumhabuerit^" — But  I 
will  not  be  so  severe  and  dogmatical  against  them :  for  I 
believe  many  councils  to  have  been  called  with  sufficient 
authority,  to  have  been  managed  with  singular  piety  and 
prudence,  and  to  have  been  finished  with  admirable  success 
and  truth.     And  where  we  find  such  councils,  he  that  will 
not  with  all  veneration  believe  their  decrees,  and  receive 
their  sanctions,  understands  not  that  great  duty  he  owes  to 
them  who  have  the  care  of  our  souls,  whose  ''faith  we  are 
bound  to  follow,^'  saith  St.  Paul  ^ ;  that  is,  so  long  as  they 
follow  Christ:  and  certainly  many  councils  have  done  so. 
But  this  was  then  when  the  public  interest  of  Christendom 
was  better  conserved  in  determining  a  true  article,  than  in 
finding  a  discreet  temper  or  a  wise  expedient  to  satisfy  dis^ 
agreeing  persons.    (As  the  fathers  at  Trent  did,  and  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  did  afSendomir  in  Polonia,  and  the 
Sublapsarians  and  Supralapsarians  did  at-Dort.)     It  was  in 
ages  when  the  sum  of  religion  did  not  consist  in  maintain* 
ing  the  grandezza  of  the  papacy;  where  there  was  no  order 
of  men  with  a  fourth  vow  upon  them  to  advance  St.  Peter's 
chair ;  when  there  was  no  man,  nor  any  company  of  men,  that 
esteemed  themselves  infallible :  and  therefore  they  searched 
for  truth,  as  if  they  meant  to  find,  and  would  believe  it  if  they 
could  see  it  provec^  not  resolved  to  prove  it  because  they 
had  upon  chance  or  interest  believed  it ;  then  they  had  rather 
have  spoken  a  truth,  than  upheld  their  reputation  but  only 
in  order  to  truth.    This  was  done  sometimes,  and  when  it 
was  done,  Qod's  Spirit  never  failed  them,  but  gave  them  such 
assistances  as  were  sufficient  to  that  good  end  for  which 

^  Par.  1 .  de  election,  et  elect,  potest,  c.  significaftt]* 

'  Athanas.  lib.  de  Sjrnod.  Frustra  igitur  circomcnjrMtaiiles  pra&lexant  ob  Sdem  so 
cynodos  postalare,  cum  sit  Dirina  Scriptara  omnibus  polentior. 
"■  Heb.  xiiLT. 
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they  were  assembled^  and  did  implore  his  aid.  ^AikI  tibeie^^ 
fore  it  ta  that  the  four  general  councils^  so  called  by  if  tay  oS 
eminency,  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation  above  all  others ; 
not  becamse  they  had  a  better  pf  omise^  or  more  special  as- 
sistances^ but  because  they  proceeded  better  according  td 
the  rule,  with,  less  faction,  without  ambttioa  and  temporal 
ends. 

12.  And  yet  those  very  assembliea  of  bishops  had  na 

authority  by  their  decrees  to  make  a  divine  fttith,  or  to  cob^ 

stitute  new  objects  of  necessary  credence;  tliey  made  ho^ 

thing  true  that  was  not  so  before,  and  therefore  they  are  to 

be  apprehended  in  the  nature  of  excellent  guides,  and  whostf 

decrees  are  most  certainly  to  determine  all  diose,  who  ba^e 

no  argument  to  the  contrary  of  greater  force  and  efficacy 

than  the  authority  or  reasons  of  the  cbimcil.    And  there  is 

a  duty  owing  to  every  parish<-prie8t,  and  to  every  diocesan' 

bishop ;  these  are  appointed  over  us,  and  to  answer  for  onv 

souls,  and  are  therefore  morally  to  guide  ^,  as  reasonable 

creatures  are  to  be  guided,  that  is,  by  reason  and  discourse  :r 

for  in  things  of  judgment  and  understanding,:  they  are  bui 

in  form  next  above  beasts  that  are. to  be  ruled  by  the  iio^pe^ 

riousness  and  absoluteness  of  authority,  unless  the  authority 

be  divine,  that  is,  infeUible.    Now  then^^  in  a  juater  height,: 

but  still  in  its  true  proportion,  assemblies  of  bishops  are  ta 

guide  UB  with  a  higher  authority,  because,  in  reason,  it  is- 

supposed  they  will  do  it  'better,  with  more  argument  cmd 

certainty,  and  with  decrees,  which  have  the  advantage  by 

being  the  results  of  many  discourses  of  very  wise  and  good 

men.     But  that  the  authority  of  general  councils  was  never 

esteemed  absolute,  infallible,  and  ulalimited,  appears  in  this,^ 

that  before  they  were  obliging,  it  waa  necessary  that  ehch 

particular  church  respectively  should,  accept  them,  **  Con-^ 

currente  universali  totius  eccleaiab  consensu,  &o«  in  dedaira** 

tione  veritatum  qusBcredendie  sunt^'^  8cq.  That  is  the  way  ot 

making  the  decrees  of  councils  become  authentic,  ifbd  be 

turned  into  a  law,  as  Gerson  observes ;  and  till  they  did, 

their  decrees  were  but  a  dead  letter :  and  therefore  it  is  that 

these  later  Popes  have  so  laboured  that  the  council  of  Trent 

should  be  received  in  France;  and  Carolus  Molineus,'  a 

"  Vid.  St.  August.  ].  1.  0.  18.  de  Bapt.  contra  Pooat 


great  lawyer^  and  of  the  Romaa  commiinion,  disputed* 
i^^nst  the  reeeption.  And  this  is  a  known;  condition  in 
the  eqnon  law ;  but  it  proves  plainly  that  the  decrees  of  conn* 
cils  have  their  authority  from  the  voluntary  subptission  of 
the  particular  churches,  not  from  the  prime  sanction  and 
constitution  of  the  council.  And  there  is  ereat  reason  it 
should:  for  as  the  representative  body  of  the  church  derives 
all  power  from  the  diffusive  body  which  is  represented,  so 
it  resolves  into  it ;  atid  though  it  may  have  all  the  legal 
power,  yet  it  hath  not  all  the  itatural  ^  for  more  able  m^n 
may  be  unsent  than  sent ;  and  they  who  are  sent*  may  be 
wrought  upon  by  stratagem,  which  cannot  happen  to  the 
whole  diffusive  church.  It  is  therefore  most  fit,  that  since 
the  legal  pdwer,  that  is,  the  external,  was  passed  over  td 
the  body  representative,  yet  the  efficacy  of  it  and  the  inter- 
nal should  so  still  remain  in  the  diffusive,  as  to  have  power 
to  consider  whether  their  representatives  did  their  duty  yeei 
or  no,  and  so  to  proceed  accordingly.  For  unless  it  be  in 
matters  of  justice,  in  which  the  interest  of  a  third  person  is 
concerned,  no  man  will  or  can  be  supposed  to  pass  away  all 
power  from  himself  of  doing  himself  right,  in  matters  per- 
sonal, proper,  and  of  so  high  concernment:  it  is  most  unna'> 
tural  and  unreasonable.  But  besides  that  they  are  excel- 
lent instruments  of  peace,  the  best  human  judicatories  in 
the  world,  rare  sermons  for  the  determining  a  point  in  con- 
troversy, and  the  greatest  prolwibility  from  human  autho- 
rity ;  besides  these  advantages,  I  say,  I  know  nothing  greater 
that  general  councils  can  pretend  to  with  reason  and  argu- 
ment sufficient  to  satisfy  any  wise  man.  And  as  there ^^as 
never  any  council  so  general,  but  it  might  have  been  more 
general ;  for  in  respect  of  the  whole  church,  even  Nice  it- 
self was  but  a  small  assembly ;  so  there  is  no  decree  so  weH 
constituted^  but  it  may  be  proved  by  an  argument  higher 
than  the  authority  of  the  council:  and  therefore  general 
councils,  and  national,  and  provincial,  and  diocesan,  in  their 
several  degrees,  are  excellent  guides  for  the  prophets^  and 
directions  and  instructions  for  their  prophesyings :  but  not  of 
weight  and  authority  to  restrain  their  liberty  so  wnoUy,  but 
that  they  may  dissent,  when  they  see  a  reason  strong  enough 

*  So  did  Ae  third  estste  of  France  io  the  oonventioii  of  the  three  estates  ander 
Lewis  XIII.  earoestfj  contend  against  it. 
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SO  to  persuade  them,  as  to  be  willing,  upon  the  confidence  of 
that  reason  and  their  own  sincerity,  to  answer  to  God  for 
such  their  modesty,  and^eaceable,  but,  as  they  believe,  their 
necessary,  disagreeing. 


SECTION  VII. 


Of  the  Fallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  his 
expounding  Scripture,  and  resolving  Questions. 

L  But  since  the  question  between  the  council  and  the  Pope 
grew  high,  there  have  not  wanted  abettors  so  confident  on 
the  Pope's  behalf,  as  to  believe  general  councils  to  be  nothing 
but  pomps  and  solemnities  of  the  catholic  church,  and  that 
all  the  authority  of  determining  controversies  is  formally  and 
efiectually  in  the  Pope.  And  therefore  to  appeal  from  the 
Pope  to  a  future  council  is  a  heresy,  yea,  and  treason  too^ 
said  Pope  Pius  II.  and  therefore  it  concerns  us  now  to  be 
wise  and  wary.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  needs  re- 
member that  Pope  Pius  II.  while  he  was  the  wise  and  learned 
JEneas  Sylvius  p,  was  very  confident  for  th^  pre-eminence 
of  a  council,  and  gave  a  merry  reason  why  more  clerks  were 
for  the  Popes  then  the  council,  though  the  truth  was  on  the 
other  side,  even  because  the  Popes  give  bishopricks  and  ab- 
beys, but  councils  give  none :  and  yet  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  Pope,  as  if  he  had  been  inspired,  his  eyes  were  open  to 
see  the  great  privileges  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  which  before  he 
could  not  see,  being  amused  with  the  truth,  or  else  with  the 
reputation  of  a  genei*al  counciL  But  however,  there  are 
many  that  hope  to  make  it  good,  that  the  Pope  is  the  univer- 
sal and  the  infallible  doctor,  that  he  breathes  decrees  as  ora- 
cles, that  to  dissent  from  any  of  his  cathedral  determinations' 
is  absolute  heresy,  the  rule  of  faith  being  nothing  else  but 
conformity  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  So  that  here  we  have  met 
a  restraint  of  prophecy  indeed ;  but  yet  to  make  amends,  I 
hope  we  shall  have  an  infallible  guide; and  when  a  man  is  in 
heaven,  he  will  never  complain  that  his  choice  is  taken  from 

-  P  Epist  ad  Norimberg*  Patram  et  aToram  nostroram  tempore  paaoi  aodebant 
dioare  Papam  esse  snpra  ooncilinm,  I.  1.  de  gestU  Concil.  Basil, 
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him«  and  that  he  is  confined  to  love  and  to  admire,  since  his 
love  and  his  admiration  are  fixed  upon  that  which  makes  him 
happy,  even  upon  God  himself.  And  in  the  church  of  Rome 
there  is  in  a  lower  degree,  but  in  a  true  proportion,  as  little 
cause  to  be  troubled  that  we  are  confined  to  believe  just  so, 
and  no  choice  left  us  for  our  understandings  to  discover,  or 
our  wills  to  choose,  because  though  we  be  limited,  yet  we 
are  appointed  out  where  we  ought  to  rest,  we  are  confined  to 
our  centre,  and  there  where  our  understandings  will  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  therefore  will  be  quiet,  and  where,  after  all  our 
strivings,  studies,  and  endeavours,  we  desire  to  come,  that  is, 
to  truth ;  for  there  we  are  secured  to  find  it,  because  we  have 
a  guide  that  is  infallible .  If  this  prove  true,  we  are  well 
enough.  But  if  it  be  false  or  uncertain,  it  were  better  we  had 
still  kept  our  liberty,  than  be  cozened  out  of  it  with  gay 
pretences*    This  then  we  must  consider. 

2*  And  here  we  shall  be  oppressed  with  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses :  for  what  more  plain  than  the  commission  given  to 
Peter  i ''  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church  ;'*  and,  "  To  thee  will  I  give  the  keys :"  and  again, 
*'  For  thee  have  I  prayed  that  thy  faith  fail  not;  but  thou, 
when  thou  art  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.'^  And  again,. 
''  If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  sheep.''  Now  nothing  of  this 
being  spoken  to  any  of  the  other  afposUes,  by  one  of  these 
places  St.  Peter  must  needs  be  appointed  foundaticm  or  head 
of  the  church,  and  by  consequence  he  is  to  rule  and  govern 
alL  By  some  other  of  these  places  he  is  made  the  supreme 
pastor,  and  he  is  to  teaeh  and  determine  all,  and  enabled 
with  an  infallible  power  so  to  do.  And  in  a  right  understand- 
ing of  these  authorities,  the  fathers  speak  great  things  of  the 
chair  of  Peter ;  for  we  are  as  much  bound  to  believe  that  all 
this  was  spoken  tO/Peter's  successors,  as  to  his  person ;  that 
must  by  all  means  be  supposed,  and  so  did  the  old  doctors, 
who  had  as  much  certainty  of  it  as  we  have,  and  no  more : 
but  yet  let  us  hear  what  they  have  said  \  '*  To  this  church,  by 
reason  of  its  more  powerful  principality,  it  is  necessary  all 
churches  round  about  should  convene.'^— *'  In  this,  tradition 
apostolical  always  was  observed,  and  therefore  to  communi- 
cate with  this  bishop,  with  this^  church,  was  to  be  in  com^ 

4  Irenas.  conlra  heeres*  1.  3.  c.  S. 

"■  Amhr.  de  Obita  Sal^ri,  etl.  1.  £p.  4,  ad  Iiup»C/p.  Ep^5?% 
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ihunioti  with  the  church  catholic/- — "  •  To  this  church  error 
w  perftdionsness  cannot  have  access/'—*''  *  Against  this  see 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail/' — ^**»Por  we  knotv  this 
church  td  be  built  upon  a  rock/'-^*'  And  whoever  eats  the 
Jamb  not  within  this  house/ is  ptofane;  he  that  is  not  in 
the  ark  of  Noah,  perishes  in  the  inundation  of  waters.  He 
that  gathers  not  with  this  bishop,  he  scatters  ;  and  he  that 
telongeth  not  to  Christ,  must  ne6ds  belong  to  ahtichrist " 
Atid  that  is  his  final  sentence.  But  if  you  wouM  have  all 
this  proted  by  an  infallible  atgument,  "  Optattis  of  Mile^ls 
in  Africa  supplies  it  to  us  from  the  very  name  of  Peter :  fot 
therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognomination  of  Cephas  dith 
t^c  icti^aX?c>  to  shew  that  St.  Peter  was  the  visible  head  of  the 
catholic  church.  'Dignum  patelld  operculum!'  This  long  ha^ 
rangue  must  need&  be  full  of  tragedy  to  all  them  that  take 
liberty  to  themselves  to  follow  Scripture  and  their  best  guidesi^ 
if  it  happens  in  that  liberty  that  they  depart  from  the  persua- 
%ioni6  of  the  communion  of  Ronie.  But  indeed,  if  with  the 
peace  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  I  may  say  it,  this  scene  is 
the  mol&t  unhandsomely  laid,  and  the  worst  earned^  of  any 
of  those  prietences  that  have  lately  abused  Christendom. 

3.  First:  against  the  allegations  of  Scripture  I  shall  lay 
no  greater  prejudice  than  this,  that  if  a  person  disinterested 
should  see  them,  and  consider  what  the  products  of  them 
inight  possibly  be,  the  last  thing  that  he  would  think  of 
Would  be,  how  that  any  of  these  places  should  serve  the  endd 
or  pretences  of  the  chiirch  of  Rome.  For,  to  instance  in  one  of 
the  particulari9,  that  man  had  need  have  a  strong  ikncy  who 
ichagines,  that  because  Christ  prayed  for  St.  Peter,  that 
(being  he  had  designed  him  to  be  one  of  those,  upon  whose 
preaching  and  doctrine  he  did  mean  to  constitute  a  church) 
'  his  faith  might  not  fail'  (for  it  was  necessary  that  no  bitter* 
ness  or  stopping  should  be  In  one  of  the  first  springs,  lest  the 
current  be  either  spoiled  or  obbtructed),  that  therefore  the 
fiiith  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  or  Gregory,  or  Clement,  fifteen 
hundred  years  after,  should  be  preserved  by  y^tt\xe  of  that 
prayer,  Which  the  form  of  words,  the  time,  the  occasion,  the 
manner  of  the  address,  the  efiect  itself,  and  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  action  and  person,  did  determine  to  be  personal. 

*  Cjp.  Ep,  55.  ad  Cornel.  1  St.  Aastinin  Psal.  contfa  partetu  Donat. 

«  HieroA'.  Bp.  57.  ad  DomasiiM.  ;    ^  Lib.  t.  contra  Parmenian. 
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^And  when  it  was  more  than  penonal,  St.  Peto*  did  not  r«- 
present  his  fi?aece«iot«  at  Rcnne»  but  the  ivkole  catkoUc 
idktri^,  say  Aquinas  and  the  divines  of  die  university  of  Paris. 
^  Vohint  enim  pro  sola  e6clesia  esse  oratum/  says  Bellar- 
mine  o^  them :  and  the  gloss  upon  the  canon  law  plainly  &»- 
'tatn  the  efflfect  of  this  pmyer  at  all  to. appertain  to  the  Pqpe ; 
^  Q'M^re  de  qua  ecdesia  intelligas  quod  htc  dicitur  qudd  non 
possit  errate  i  an  de  ipso^  P«^a  qui  ecclesia  dicitnrf  sed 
^ertiim  est  ^dd  Papa  ermre  potest — 'Respoudeo^  ipsa  eon- 
gregatio  fidelium  hic  dicitur  ecclesia^  et  talis  ecclesia  non 
p^ilest  non  essef  nam  ipse  Dominns  otat  pro  eoclesia>  et  vo- 
4nntate  labiornm  suorum  non  frandabitnr/'  Bnt  ih&ce  is  a 
4tlitle  d«inger  in  diis  argument  when  we  well  -consider  it;  but  * 
4t  is  likely  t^  redound  on  the  head  of  them  whose  turns  it 
-shouhi  serve.  For  it  may  be  temmbered,  that  for  «all  this 
prayer  of  Chtist  for  St.  Peter,  die  goed  man  fell  foully,  and 
-denied  his  Master  shamefully :  aatd  shall  <}hri8t's  prayer  be 
^f  greater  efficacy  for  his  successors,  for  whom  it  was  made 
tbut  indirecdy  and  by  consequea;^ce>  than  for  himself,  foa: 
whom  it  was  directly  and  in  the  first  intention?  And  if  not, 
then  for  all  this  argument,  the  Popes  may  deny  Ghiist  as 
well  as  their  chief  predecessor  Peter.  But  it  would  not  be 
forgotten  bow  the  Roim»i  doctors  will  bf  .no  means  allow, 
that  St.  Peter  was  then  the  chi^  bishop  or  Pope,  when  te 
itemed  his  Hsiasten  But  then  much  less  was  he  chosen  chief 
-bishc^,  when  the  prayer  was  made  for  him,  because  the  prayer 
was  made  before  his  fidl ;  that  is^  before  daout  time  in  which 
it  is  confessed  he  wus  not^ts  yet  made  Pope  :  and  bow  then 
the  whole  succession  of  die  papacy  should  be  entitled  to  it, 
passes  the  lengdi  of  my  hand  to  span.  Bi:ut  dien  also  if  it  be 
supposed  and  allowed,  that  these  words  shall  entail  inlaUi|>i- 
Ji^  upon  the  chair-  of  Rorne^  why  shall  not  alsa  all  the  apo^ 
stolical  sees  be  infalliMe  as  well  as  Rome  i  why  shall  n«kt 
<k>nstaifitinof^  'Or  Byzantium,  where  St.  Andrew  sat  i  why 
shafl  nort  Epbesus,  where  St.  John  sat  i  or  Jeru8alem>.  where 
Sftt  James  sat  ?  for  Christ  prayed  for  them  all»  ''  ut  Pater 
sanctifioaret  eos  sua  veiritate  p.'' 

4.  Secondly  :  for  f  tibi  d$ibo  cloves/  was  it  personal  or 
netl  If  ¥t  were,  then  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  nothing  to  do 

y  2.  SaB  q.  ^.  a.  6.  ar.  6.  ad  3  m.    Lib.  4.  de  Rdm.  Pont.  c.  3*  sect.  1.  Cau^.  ^2t, 
cap.  a  recta,  q.  t.  si.  (jljtft.jbnist«8ia«  60.  dist.  si  Papa.  >  John  xvii. 
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with  it :  if  it  were  BQt»  then  by  what  argument  will  it  be 
made  evident  that  St.  Peter  in  the  promise  represented  only 
his  successors,  and  not  the  whole  college  of  apostles,  and 
the  whole  hiei^chy  i  For  if  St.  Peter  was  chief  of  the  apo- 
stles, and  head  of  the  church,  he  might  fair  enough  be  the 
representative  of  the  whole  college,  and  receive  it  in  their 
right  as  well  as  his  own :  which  also  is  certain  that  it  was  so; 
for  the  same  promise  of  binding  and  loosing  (which  certainly 
was  all  that  the  keys  were  given  for)  was  made  afterward 
to  all  the  apostles  %  aad  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining 
(which  in  reason  and  according  to  the  style  of  the  church 
are  the  same  thing  in  other  words)  was  actually  given  to 
all  the  apostles ;  and,  unless  that  was  the  performing  the 
first  and  second  promise,  we  find  it  not  recorded  in  Scripture 
how  or  when,  or  whether  yet  or  no,  the  promise  be  perform- 
ed. That  promise,  I  say,  which  did  not  pertain  to  Peter 
principally  and  by  origination,  and  to  the  rest  by  communi- 
cation, society,  and  adherence,  but  that  promise  which  was 
made  to  Peter  first,  but  not  for  himself,  but  for  all  the  college, 
and  for  all  their  successors ;  and  then  made  the  second  time 
to  them  all,  without  representation,  but  in  difiusion,  and  per- 
formed to  all  alike  in  presence,  except  St.  Thomas.  And  if 
he  went  to  St.  Peter  to  derive  it  from  him,  I  know  not ;  I  find 
no  record  for  that:  but  that  Christ  conveyed  the  promise  to 
him  by  the  same  commission,  the  church  yet  never  doubt- 
ed, nor  had  she  any  reason.  But  this  matter  is  too  notori- 
ous :  I  say  no  more  to  it,  but  repeat  the  words  and  arguments 
of  St.  Austin ;  "  Si  hoc  Petro  tantum  dictum  est,  non  facit 
hoc  ecclesia*^ :''  If  the  keys  were  only  given  and  so  promised 
to  St.  Peter,  that  the  church  hath  not  the  keys,  then  the 
church  can  neither  bind  nor  loose,  remit  nor  retain ;  which 
God  forbid.  If  any  man  should  endeavour  to  answer  this 
argument,  I  leave  him  and  St.  Austin  to  contest' it*    ' 

5.  Thirdly :  for  '  pasce  oves,'  there  is  little  in  that  alle- 
gation, besides  the  boldness  of  the  objectors :  for  were  not 
all  the  apostles  bound  to  feed  Christ's  sheep  i  Had  they  not 
all  the  commission  from  Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  imme- 
diately i  St.  Paul  had  certainly.  Did  not  St.  Peter  himself 
say  to  all  the  bishops  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia^. 
and  Bitbynia,  that  they  should  feed  the  fiock  of  pod,  and 

•  Matt.  xTJii.  ^  Tn.  50.  in  loun. 
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the  great  Bishop  and  Shepherd  shduld  ^ve  them  an  immar« 
eessible  crown?  plainly  implying,  that  from  whence  they 
derived  tiieir  authority,  from  him  they  were  sure  of  a  reward : 
in  pursuance  of  which  St.  Cyprian  laid  his  argument  upon 
this  basis,  '^Tfam  ciim  statutum  sit  omnibus  nobis/'  &c.  "et 
singulis  pastoribus  portio  gregis  %"  &c.  Did  not  St.  Paul 
call  to  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  to  ''  feed  the  flock  of  Ood«  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  bath  made  them  bishops  or  overseers?^ 
And  liiat  this  very  commission  was  spoken  to  St.  Peter  not 
in  a  personal,  but  a  public  capacity,  and  in  him  spoke  to  all 
the  apostles,  we  see  attested  by  St.  Austin  and  St.  Ambrose  ^, 
and  generally  by  all  antiquity :  and  it  so  concerned  even  every 
priest,  that  Damasus  was  willing  enough  to  have  St.  Jerome 
explicate  many  questions  for  him.      And  Liberius  writes 
an  epistle  to  Athanasius,  with  much  modesty  requiring  bis 
advice  in  a  question  of  faith,  tva  k^jw  9reiroidb»c  &  aStoKpirw^ 
TTtpi  wv  a&occ  KcXeiicti;  fiot,  **  That  I  also  may  be  persuaded 
without  all  doubting  of  those  things,  which  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  command  me*.''    Now  Liberius  need  not  to  have 
troubled  himself  to  have  written  into  the  east  to  Athanasius ; 
for  if  he  had  but  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  made  the 
dictate,  the  result  of  his  pen  and  ink  would  certainly  have 
taught  him  and  all  the  church :  but  that  the  good  Pope  was 
ignorant  their  *  pasce  oves'  was  his  own  charter  and  prero* 
gative,  or  that  any  other  words  of  Scripture  had  made  him 
to  be  infallible;  or  if  he  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  he  did  v^ry 
ill  to  compliment  himself  out  of  it.    So  did  all  those  bi- 
shops (^  Rome,  that  in  that  troublesome  and  unprofitable 
question  of  Easter,  being  unsatisfied  in  the  supputation  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  definitions  of  the  mathematical  bi^ 
shops  of  Alexandria,  did  yet  require  and  entreat  St.  Ambrose 
to  tell  them  his  opinion,  as  he  himself  witnesses  ^  If '  pasce 
oves'  belongs  only  to  the  Pope  by  primary  title,  in  these 
cases  the  sheep  came  to  feed  the  shepherd;  which,  though  it 
was  well  enough  in  the  thing,  is  very  ill  ipr  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  bishops.    And  if  we  consider  how  little  many 
of  the  Popes  have  done  towards  feeding  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
we  shall  hardly  determine  which  is  the  greater  prevarication, 

«  Lib.  1.  Epist.3.  *  De  Agone  ChrisU,  <n  50.   . 

•  EpUt.  ftd  Athaoas.  apnd  Alhanas.  toiQ.  1.  pag.  43.  Paris. 
'  Lib.  10.  Bpist.  35. 
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tiAt  die  Pope  should  claiia-  tke  whole  commidsioa  to  h^ 
]^lited  to  him>  Or  thttt  the  execution  of  :the  commiBBion 
Bhoxkld  be  wfaoUj  passed  orer  toothers^  And,  it  may  be» 
there  is  a  mystery  in  it,  that  since  St  Peter  semt  a  bishop 
tirith  his  staff  to  raise  up  a  disciple  of  his.  from  the  dead>  who 
Was  afterward  bishop  of  Triers,  the  Popes  of  Rome  neviar  weur 
a  pastoral  staff  except  it  be  in  that  diocess^  says  Aquinas^': 
Tor  great  reason  that  he  who  does  not  do  the  office,  should 
liot  beat  the  eymibol.  But  a  man  would  think  that  the  Pope's 
Itiaster  of  the  ceremonies  w^aa  iU^-advited  not  to  ensign  a  pas^ 
ibral  staff  to  him»  who  pretends  the  commission  Of '  pasce 
ores'  to  belong  to  him  by  prime  tis^tand  origination.  But 
this  is  not  a  business  to  be  met^y  in. 

6.  But  the  great  support  is  ekpectetd  from '  Tu  es  P«tnis> 
et  super  banc  Petram  sedificabb  ecclesiam/  &,c«  Now  there 
being  so  great  difierence  in  the  exposition  of  these  words,  by 
persons  disinterested,  who,  if  any,  might  be  allowed  to  judge 
in  this  question,  it  is  certain  that  neither  one  sense  nOr  other 
can  be  obtruded  for  an  article  of  fkith,  much  leas  as  a  catholic 
ton  instead  of  all>  by  constituting  an  authority  which  ehould 
guide  us  in  all  fkiih,  acid  deternane  as  in  all  questions.  For 
if  the  church  was  not  built  upon  the  person  of  Peter,  then 
his  successors  can  challenge  nothing  from  this  instance: 
now  thut  it  wc»»  the  confession  of  Peter  upon  which  the 
church  was  to  rely  for  ever,  we  have  witnesses  very  crediUe, 
St.  Ignatius  \  St.  Basil',  St.  Hilary S  St.  Gregory  Nyssen^ 
St.  Qtegory  the  Great  ™,  St.  Austin  »,  St*  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ^ 
Isidore  Peltisiot^*,  and  very  many  more^  And  although  all 
these  witnesses  concurring  camiot  make  a  proposition  to  be 
tnie,  yet  they  <ire  suflSioient  witnesses,  that  it  was  not  the 
tmiTersal  belief  of  Christendom  that  the  church  was  built  upon 
St.  Peter's  person.  Cardinal  Perron  hath  a  fine  fancy  to 
elude  this  variety  of  exposition^  and  the  consequents  of  iU 
For,  saith  he,  these  expositions  are  not  contrary  or  exdii<» 
sive  of  each,  other,  but  inclusive  Itnd  consequent  to  eaieh 
other  :  for  the  church  is  fbunded  casuftUy  upCMi  the  con- 
fessioh  of  St.  Peter,  formally  upon  the  minietry  of  his  per* 
son,  and  this  was  a  reward  or  a  consequent  of  die  former^ 

ff  M.  4.  Seat,  dist  24»  ^  M*  Philadelph.  <  Seleao.  orat.  25. 

^  Lib.  6.  de Trioit.  .  >  De  TriniUteadyers.  Judeos. 

™  Lib.  3.  Ep.  53.  n  jn  i.  ^p.  Joaim.  ir.  1(K 

•>  De  Trinit.  1. 4.  P  lib.  1.  Ep.  ft35. ' 
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80  that  these  eitpositidtM  are  both  trtie>  but  th^y  are  ton- 
joitted  as  mediate  and  immediate,  direct  and  coUatercd,  li^ 
teml  and  morale  original  and  ]>erpetual9  acceBsary  and  tern* 
poral,  the  one  consigned  at  the  beginnings  the  other  intro« 
duced  upon  occasion^  For  before  the  i»prtng  of  the  Arian 
.  heresy^  the  fkthers  e^^ponnded  these  words  of  the  person  of 
Peter;  bat  after  the  Arians  troubled  them,  the  fitthefs  find^ 
ing  great  authority  and  energy  in  this  confession  of  Petet 
for  the  establishment  of  the  natural  filiation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  advance  the  reputalioh  of  these  words  and  tii^ 
force  of  the  argument,  gave  themselves  license  to  expound 
Ae^e  words  to  the  present  advantage,  and  to  make  the  con^ 
fession  of  Peter  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  church,  that  if 
the  Arians  should  encounter  this  authority,  they  might  mitk 
more  prejudice  to  their  persons  declaim,  against  their  cause 
by  saying  they  overthrew  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Be^ 
sides  that  this  answer  does  much  dishonour  the  reputation  of 
the  fathens'  integrity,  and  makes  their  interpretations  less 
credible,  as  being  made,  not  of  knowledge  or  reason,  but  of 
ii^cessity,  and  to  serve  a  p^e9ent  turn,  it  is  also  falser  for 
Ignatius  ^  expounds  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  t^hich  also  the 
liturgy  attributed  to  St.  James  ^alls  Itl  irirpav  f^e  itdrt&ag — 
and  Origen ''  expounds  it  mystically  to  a  third  pUFpo8e>  but 
exclusively  to  this:  and  all  these  were  before  the  Arian 
Qontroversy*  But  if  it  be  lawful  to  make  sucH  unproved  ob* 
servations.  It  would  have  been  to  better  purpose  and  more 
reason  to  have  observed  it  thus :  the  fathers,  so  long  as  the 
bishop  of  Rome  kept  himself  to  the  limits  prescribed  him  by 
Christ,  and  indulged  to  him  by  the  constitution  or  Conces- 
sion of  the  church,  were  unwary  and  apt  to  expound  this 
place  of  the  person  of  Peter :  btit  when  tne  church  began  to 
enlarge  her  phylacteries  by  the  ftivour  of  princes  atod  the 
sabshine  of  a^prosperous  fortUne,--and  the  Pope  by  the  ad'- 
vantage  of  <^  imperial  seat  and  other  accidients  began  to 
invade  upon  the  other  bishops  ahd  patriarchs,  then^  ^at  he 
might  have  no  colour  from  Scripture  for  such  new  preten^ 
sions,  they  did  most  geneially  turn  the  stream  of  their  expo^ 
sitions  from  the  person  to  the  confession  of  Peter,  and  de- 
clared that  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  church.  And  thus  I 
have  requited  fancy  With  fency:  but  for  the  main  point; 

4  Bpiftl.  ma  PIriUdelpb.  '  fn  c.  16..  Matt,  tmct  1. 
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that  these  two  expositioixs  areinQlusive  of  each  other,  I  find 
no  warrant.  For  though  they  may  consist  together  well 
enough,  if  Chist  had  so  intended  them ;  yet  unless  it  could 
be  shewn  by  some  circumstance  of  the  text,  or  some  other 
extrinsical  argument,  that  they  must  be  so,  and  that  both 
senses  were  actually  intended,  it  is  but  'gratis  dictum,'  and 
a  begging  of  the  question,  to  say  that  they  are  so,  and  the 
fancy  so  new,  that  when  St*  Austin  had  expounded  this  place 
of  the  person  of  Peter,  he  reviews  it  again,  and  in  his  Re* 
tractations  leaves  every  man  to  his  liberty  which  to  take,  as 
having  nothing  certain  in  this  article :  which  had  been  alto* 
gether  needless  if  he  had  believed  them  to  be  inclusively  in 
each  other;  neither  of  them  had  need  to  have  been  retracted, 
both  were  alike  true,  both  of  them  might  have  been  believed. 
But  I  said  the  fancy  was  new,  and  I  had  reason ;  for  it  was 
so  unknown  till  yesterday,  that  even  the  late  writers  of  his 
own  side  expound  the  words  of  the  confession  of  St.  Peter 
exclusively  to  his  person  or  any  thing  else,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  Marsitius  %  Petrus  de  Aliaco  ^^  and  the  gloss  upon  Dist. 
19.  can.  *  ita  Dominus,'  ut  suprd.  Which  also  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  Phavorinus  Gamers  their  own  bishop,  from 
whom  they  learnt  the  resemblance  of  the  words  IUtqoq  and 
nirpa,  of  which  they  have  made  so  many  gay  discourses, 
nirpa  orcpca  i<m  wIotiq  appayrjg  Kvplov  .-Sifiwv  *Iij<yov  X^iarov 
UQ  o2icoSo/tAi}v  yfwxVQ  cv  rc^  riyBfjMvua^  defiBkli^  Trpo^efABkiovfiivri* 
7.  Fifthly:  but  upon  condition  I  may  have  leave  at  an- 
other time  to  recede  from  so  great  and  numerous  testimony 
of  fathers,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  con- 
fession of  St.  Peter,  but  his  person,  upon  which  Christ  said 
he  would  build  his  church,  or  that  these  expositions  are 
consistent  with  and  consequent  to  each  other ;  tiiat  this  con- 
fession was  the  objective  foundation  of  faith,  and  Christ  and 
his  apostles  the  subjective ;  Christ  principally,  and  St.  Peter 
instrumentally :  and  yet  I  understand  not  any  advantage 
will  hence  accrue  to  the  see  of  Rome.  For  upon  St.  Peter 
it  was  built,  but  not  alone;  for  it  was  ''upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone :"  and  when  St.  Paul  reckoned  the  eco- 
nomy of  hierarchy,  he  reckons  not  Peter  first,  and  then  the 
apostles ;  but  first  apostle;^,  secondarily  prqphets.  Sec.  And 

•  Defens.  Ptcjit,  put.  2.  c.  28.  t  Recommeod.  Sacr.  Sori{>r. 
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wliatsoever  is  first,  either  is  before  all  things  else,  or  at  least 
nothing  is  before  it.  So  that  at  least  St.  Peter  is  not  before 
all  the  rest  of  the  apostles  ;  which  also  St.  Paul  expressly 
ayers ;  "  I  am  in  nothing  in^ferior  to  the  very  chiefest  of  the 
apostles/'  no,  not  in  the  very  being  a  rock  and  a  foundation: 
and  it  was  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that  St.  Paul  said  in 
particular  it  was  ''columna  et  firmamentum  veritatis;''  that 
church  was, — not  excluding  others,  for  they  also  were  as 
much  as  ^he :  for  so  we  keep  close  and  be  united  to  the  cor* 
ner-stone,  although  some  be  master-builders,  yet  all  may 
build ;  and  we  have  known  whole  nations  converted  by  lay- 
men and  women,  who  have  been  builders  so  far  as  to  bring 
them  to  the  comer-stone  ^. 

8.  Sixthly :  but  suppose  all  these  things  concern  St.  Peter 
in  all  the  capacities  can  be  ^ith  any  colour  pretended,  yet 
what  have  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  do  with  this  i  For  how 
will  it  appear  that  these  promises  and  commissions  did  relate 
to  him  as  a  particular  bishop,  and  not  as  a  public  apostle  ? 
since  this  latter  is  so  much  the  more  likely,  because  the  great 
pretence  of  all  seems  in  reason  more  proportionable  to  the 
founding  of  a  church,  than  its  continuance.  And  yet  if  they 
did  relate  to  him  as  aparticular  bishop  (which  yetis  afarther  de- 
gree of  improbability,  removed  farther  from  certainty),  yet  why 
shall  St.  Clement  or  Linus  rather  succeed  in  this  great  office 
of  headship  than  St.  John  or  any  of  the  apostles  that  survived 
Peter?  It  is  no  way  likely  a  private  person  should  skip  over 
the  head  of  an  apostle.  Or  why  shall  his  successors  at  Rome 
more  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  than  his  successors  at  Antioch  ? 
since  that  he  was  at  Antioch  and  preached  there,  we  have  a 
divine  authority ;  but  that  he  did  so  at  Rome,  at  most  we 
have  but  a  human.  And  if  it  be  replied  that  because  he  died 
at  Rome,  it  was  argument  enough  that  there  his  successors 
were  to  inherit  his  privilege,  this  besides  that  at  most  it  is 
but  one  little  degree  of  probability,  and  so  not  of  strength 
sufficient  to  support  an  article  of  faith,  it  makes  that  the 
great  divine  right  of  Rome,  and  the  apostolical  presidency, 
was  so  contingent  and  fallible  as  to  depend  upon  the  decree 
of  Kero  ;  and  if  he  had  sent  him  to  Antioch  there  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  the  bishops  of  that  town  had  been  heads 
4lf  the  catholic  church.    And  this  thing  presses  the  harder^ 

■  Vid.  Socrai.  1.1.  a*  t9, 20.  dozom.  1. 1,  c.  14.  Nlceph.  1. 14.  o.  40. 
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bec9Aifii?  itis  bcdd  by  namoiui  persona  in  $he  cbiMCcb  pf  RomOf 
that  the  bisboprick  of  RoiYie  and  the  papaoy  are  things  8€w 
parable,  s^nd  the  Pope  may  quit  that  see;  and  sit  in  another ; 
which  to  my  understanding  is  an  axgument,  that  he  that  suo 
ceeded  iPeter  at  Antioch,  is  as  mnch  supreme  by  divine  righ^ 
as  he  that  sits  at  Rome ;  both  alike,  that  is,  neither  by  divine 
f^rdi^ftnce''.  For  if  th^  Roman  bishops  by  Christ's  intention 
Wf  re  to  be  head  of  the  churoh,  then  by  the  same  intention 
the  succession  must  be  continued  in  that  see ;  and  then  let 
the  Pope  go  whither  ho  will^  the  bishop  of  Rome  must  be  the 
head;  f^hich  they  themselves  defiy,  and  the  Pope  himself  did 
not  believej  when  in  a  schism  he  sat  at  Avignon*  And  that 
it  was  to  be  continued  in  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  but  offered  tQ 
us  upon  conjecture,  upon  an  act  of  providence^  as  they  fancy 
it,  so  ordering  it  by  vision;  and  this  proved  by  an  author  which 
themselves,  call  fabiilous  ^nd  apocryphal,  under  tbci  naiUe 
of  Linus,  in  '^Biblioth.  Patrum  de  passione  Petri  et  Paidi." 
A  goodly  building  which  relies  upon  an  event,  that  was  acoi- 
dental,  whose  purpose  was  but  insinuated,  the  meaning  of  it 
but  conjectured  at«  and  this  conjecture  so  uncertain,  that  it 
wad  an  imperfect  aim  at  the  purpose  of  an  event,  which  wher 
ther  it  was  true  or  no  was  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  ten  to  one 
there  was  no  such  matter.  And  yet  again,  another  degree 
of  uncertainty  is,  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  do  succeed. 
For  St.  I^ul  was  as  much  bishop  of  Rome  as  St.  Peter  was ; 
there  he  presided,  there  he  preached,  and  he  ii  was  that  was  the 
doctor  of  the  uncircumcision  and  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Peter  of 
the  circumcision  and  of  the  Jews  only ;  and  therefore  tha 
converted  Jews  at  Rome  might  with  better  reason  claim  the 
pi^vilege  of  St.  Peter,  than  the  Romans,  and  the  churches  in 
hei  communion,  who  do  not  derive  from  Jewish  parenliS4 

9.  Seventhly :  if  the  words  were  never  so  wi^ropriate  to 
Pet^r,  or  also  communicated  to  his  successors,  yet  of  whul 
value  will  the  consequent  be  ?  ^hat  prerogative  is  entailed 
upon  the  chair  of  Rome  i  For  that  St,  Peter  was  the  minis* 
terial  head  of  the  church,  is  the  most  that  is  desired  to  be 
proved  by  those  and  all  other  words  brought  for  the  same 
purposesjt  and  interests  of  that  see.  Now  let  the  ministe* 
rial  head  have  what  dignity  can  be  imagined,  let  him  be  the 
first  (and  in  $J1  communities  that  are  regular  and  orderly 
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Acre  must  be aomsfliing that  is  fifc^upon  cetttmoceasidQa; 

where  an  equal  power  cannot  be  exercised^  and  made  pompona^ 

or  eeremouial) :   bat  wiU  this  mimsterial  hoadahip  infer  aa 

mfalUbiiity  f  will  it  infer  more  llian  tbe.  headship  of  the  Jew- 

ifih  synagogue^  where  clearly  the  high-priest  waa  supreme  in 

many  senses,  yet  in  no  aense  infaUible?  will  it  infer  inore  toi 

na  thaa  it  did  amongst  the  aipoatles^  amongst  whom  if  for  or«) 

der's  sake  St.  Peter  was  the  firsts  yet  he  bad  no  compulsory 

power  QTer  the  apostles  i  there  was  no  such  thing  spoke  Qf> 

nor  any  auloh  tbipg  put  in  practice.    And  that  the  other  apo* 

ailes  were  by  a  personal  pmilege  aa  infallible  as  himself,  is 

no  reason  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  or  any  coton 

polaory  power  orer  them ;  for  though  in  faith  they  were  in-? 

fidliUe,  yel  in  mamiera  and  matter  of  fact  as  UHely  to  err  a^ 

Bt«  Peter  himaelf  was :  and  certainly  there  might  hpiye  somiH 

thing  happened  in  the. whole  college  that  might  have  been  a 

record  of  his  authoirity,  by  transmitting  an  example,  of  the 

exercise  of  some  judicial  power  over  some  one  of  them.    If 

be  had  but  withstood  anv  of  them  to  their  faces,  as  St.  Paul 

did  him*  it  had  been  more  than  yet  is  said  in  his  behalf. 

WiU  the  ministerial  headship  infes  sjiy  more,  than  thsit 

whffix  the  church,  in  a  community  or  It  public  capucity^ 

should  do  any  act  of  ministry  ecclesiastical,  he  shall  be  first 

in  order?  Suppose  this  to  be  a  dignity,  to  preside  in  couocila 

whicb  yc^  was  not  always  granted  him :  suppose  it  to  be  a 

jiawer  of  taking  cogniaance  of  the  major  causes  of  bishops 

when  councils  cannot  be  called :  suppose  it  a  double  vcRce, 

or  the  last  decisive,  or  the  negative  in  the  causes  exterior ; 

suppose  it  to  be  wl^t  you  will  of  dignity  or  extstnal  regir 

menty  which,  wheQ  all  churches  wexe  united  in  .Gommu»ion> 

and  neither  the  interest  of  states  nor  the  engagement  of  opir 

nions  had  made  disunion,  might  better  have  been  acted  tbsai 

new  it  can :  yat  this  will  iall  infinitely  sbott  of  a  pow^r  to  de^ 

lennine  controyecsies  infallibly,  and  to  prescribe  to  dll  men's 

faith  and  consciences.    A  ministerial  headship  or  the  prime 

minister  cannot,  in  any  capacity,  become  the  foundation  of  the 

church  to  any  such  purpose.    And  therefore  men  are  cause*- 

ksedy  amuaed  with  such  premises,  and  are  afraid  pf  suob 

oondluaions  which  will  never  follow  from  the  admission  of 

any  sense  of  these  words,  that  can  with  any  probability  bis 

pret^d»L 

10.   Eighthly :    I  consider  that  these  arguments  i^^om 
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Scitiptiire  aire  too  weak  to  support  $uch  aa  authoiity*  wfai<^ 
pretends  to  give  oracles^  aud  to  answer  infallibly  in  questioaa 
of  faith,  because  there  is  greater  reason  to  believe  the  Popes 
of  Rome  have  erred,  and  greater  certainty  of  demonstration, 
than  these  places  give  that  they  are  infallible ;  as  will  appear 
by  the  instances  and  perpetual  experiment  of  their  being  de« 
ceived,  of  which  there  is  no  question,  but  of  the  sense  of  these 
places  there  is*    And,  indeed,  if  I  had  as  clear  scripture  for 
their  infallibility,  as  I  have  against  their  half  communion, 
against  their  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  worshipping  of 
images,  and  divers  other  articles;  I  would  make  no  scruple 
of  believing,  but  limit  and  conform  my  understanding  to  all 
their  dictates,  and  believe  it  reasonable  all  prophesying  should 
be%restr&ined :  but  till  then^  I  have  leave  to  discourse  and  to 
use  my  reason.    And  to  my  reason  it  seems  not  likely  that 
neither  Christ  nor  any  of  his  apostles,  not  St.  Peter  himself, 
not  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  church  of  Rome,  should  speak 
the  least  word  or  tittle  of  the  infallibility  of  their  bishops : 
for  it  was  certainly  as  convenient  to  tell  us  of  a  remedy,  as  to 
foretell  that  certainly  there  must  needs  be  heresies,  and  need 
of  a  remedy.'    And  it  had  been  a  certain  determination  of 
the  question,  if,  when  so  rare  an  opportunity  was  ministered 
in  the  question  about  circumcision,  that  they  should  have 
sent  to  Peter,  who  for  his  infallibility  in  ordinary,  and  his 
power  of  headship,  would  not  only  with  reason  enough,  as 
being  infallibly  assisted,  but  also  for  his  authority,  have  best 
determined  the  question,  if  at  least  the  first  Christians  had 
known  so  profitable  and  so  excellent  a  secret.  And  although 
we  have  but  little  record  that  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem 
did  much  observe  the  solemnities  of  law,  and  the  forms,  of 
conciliar  proceedings,  and  the  ceremonials ;  yet  so  much  of 
it  as  is  recorded,  is  against  them.  St.  James,  and  not  St.  Pe** 
ter,  gave  the  final  sentence ;  and  although  St.  Peter  deter^ 
mined  the  question  *:pro  libertate,'  yet  St.  James  made  the 
decree  and  the  'assumentum' too,  and  gave  sentence  they 
should  abstain  from  some  things  there  mentioned,  which  by 
way  of  temper  he  judged  most  expedient :  and  so  it  passed^ 
And  St.  Peter  shewed  no  sign  of  a  superior  authority,  nothing 
of  superior  jurisdiction.     ^Opa  Sc  ain-hv  /xcra  KOivnc  vavra 
iroiovvra  yvwfArig,  ovSlv  avdevriKic  ovS'  apxacwc  ^« 

11.  So  that  if  the  question  be  to  be  determined  by  Scrips 

^        •  y  St.  Chr/808t.  Iiom.  S.  in  aet.  A  post. 
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inte,  it  mast  either  be  ended  by  plain  places,  or  by  obscure. 
Plain  places  there  are  none>  and  these  that  are  with  greatest 
fancy  pretended,  are  expounded  by  antiquity  to  contrary  pur- 
poses. But  if  obscure  places  be  all  the  avSrBvrla,  by  what 
means  shall  we  infallibly  find  the  sense  of  them  ?  The  Pope's 
interpretation,  thoug)i  in  all  other  cases  it  might  be  pretend- 
ed, in  this  cannot;  for  it  is  the  thing  in  question,  and  there- 
fore cannot  determine  for  ifself.  Either  therefore  we  have 
also  another  infallible  guide  besides  the  Pope,  and  so  we  have 
two  foundations  and  two  heads  (for  this  as  well  as  the  other 
upon  the  same  reason),  or  else  (which  is  indeed  the  truth) 
there  is  no  infallible  way  to  be  infallibly  assured,  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible.  Now  it  being  against  the  common  con- 
dition of  men,  above  the  pretences  of  all  other  governors 
ecclesiastical,  against  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  de- 
portment of  the  other  apostles,  against  the  economy  of  the 
church,  and  St.  Peter's  own  entertainment,  the  presumption 
lies  against  him,  and  these  places  are  to  be  left  to  their  prime 
intentions,  and  not  put  upon  the  rack,  to  force  them  to  con- 
fess what  they  never  thought. 

12.  But  now  for  antiquity  ;  if  that  be  deposed  in  this 
question,  there  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  considered 
to  reconcile  their  words  and  their  actions,  that  the  process 
is  more  troublesome  than  the  argument  can  be  concluding, 
or  the  inatter  considerable :  but  I  shall  a  little  consider  it, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  shew  either  antiquity  said  no  such  thing 
as  is  pretended ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  is  but  little  considerable, 
because  they  did  not  believe  themselyes ;  their  practice  was 
the  greatest  evidence  in  the  world  against  the  pretence  of 
their  words.  But  I  am  much  eased  of  a  long  disquisition  in 
this  particular  (for  I  love  not  to  prove  a  question  by  argu- 
ments, whose  authority  is>  in  itself,  as  fallible,  and  by  cir- 
cumstances madeasuncertain^as  the  question)  by  the  saying 
of  MneBja  Sylvius, '  that  before  the  Nicene  counqil  every  man 
lived  to  himself,  and  small  respect  was  had  to  the  church  of 
Home ;'  which. practice  could  not  well  consist  with  the  doc- 
trine of  their  bishop's  infallibility,  and,  by  consequence,  su- 
preme judgment  and  last  resolution  in  matters  of  faith :  but 
especially  by  the  insinuation  and  consequent  acknowledg- 
ment of  Bellarmin6  *,  that  for  one  thousand  years  together 

■  Pe  Rom.  Font.  1.4.  c.  2.  sect,  secanda  soDtentia. 
VOL.  VIII.  F 
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the  fathers  knew  not  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility; for  Nilus,  Gerson,  Almain,  the  divines  of  Paris, 
Alphonsns  de  Gastro,  and  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  persons  who  lived 
one  thousand  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, — affirm  that  in- 
fallibility is  not  seated  in  the  Pope's  person,  that  he  may 
err,  and  sometimes  actually  hath :  which  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  the  church  knew  no  such  doctrine  as  this; 
there  had  been  no  decree,  nor  tradition,  nor  general  opinion 
of  the  fathers,  or  of  any  age  before  them ;  and  therefore  this 
opinion,  which  Bellarmine  would  fain  blast  if  he  could,  yet 
in  his  conclusion  he  says  it  is  not '  propria  heeretica :'  a  de- 
vice and  an  expression  of  his  own,  without  sense  or  prece- 
dent. But  if  the  fathers  had  spoken  of  it  and  believed  it, 
why  may  not  a  disagreeing  person  as  well  reject  their  autho- 
rity when  it  is  in  behalf  of  Rome,  as  they  of  Rome  without 
,  scruple  cast  them  off,  when  they  speak  against  it  ?  For  Bel- 
larmine,— being  pressed  with  the  authority  of  Nilus,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica, — and  other  fathers,  says  that  the  Pope  acknow- 
ledges no  fathers,  but  they  are  all  his  children,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  depose  against  him :  and  if  that  be  true,,  why 
shall  we  take  their  testimonies  for  him  f  for  if  sons  depose 
in  their  fathers'  behalf,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  the  adverse 
party  will  be  cast,  and  therefore,  at  the  best,  it  is  but '  sus- 
pectum  testimonium.'  But  indeed  this  discourse  signifies 
nothing  but  a  perpetual  uncertainty  in  such  topics,  and 
that,  where  a  violent  prejudice  or  a  concerning  interest  is 
engaged,  men,  by  not  regarding  what  any  man  says,  pro- 
claim to  all  the  world,  that  nothing  is  certain  but  divine 
authority. 

13.  But  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  what  Bellarmine 
says,  nor  what  Stapleton,  or  any  one  of  them  all  say,  for 
that  will  be  but  to  press  upon  personal  persuasions,  or  to 
urge  a  general  question  with  a  particular  defaillance,  and 
the  question  is  never  the  nearer  to  an  end :  for  if  Bellar- 
mine says  any  thing  that  is  not  to  another  man's  purpose  or 
persuasion,  that  man  will  be  tried  by  his  own  argum^it,  not 
by  another's.  And  so  would  every  man  do  that  loves  his 
liberty,  as  all  wise  men  do,  and  therefore  retain  it  by  open 
violence,  or  private  evasions.    But  to  return. 

14.  An  authority  from  Ireneeus  in  this  question,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  or  the  authority  of  the  see 
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of  Rome,  or  of  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  them, 
is  vefy  fallible :  for  besides  that  there  are  almost  a  dozen 
answers  to  the  words,  of  the  allegation,  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
Ihose  that  trouble  themselves  in  this  question  with  the  alle» 
gatioQ,  and  answering  such  authorities ;  yet  if  they  should 
make  for  the  affirmative  of  this  question^  it  is  '  protestatio 
contra  factum.'    For  Irenseus  had  no  such  great  opinion  of 
Pope  Victor's  infallibility,  that  he  believed  things  in  the 
same  degree  of  necessity  that  the  Pope  did ;  for  therefore 
be  chides  him  for  excommunicating  the   Asian   bishops 
iOp4ia^f  *  all  at  a  blow/  in  the  question  concerning  Eastcir- 
day :  and  in  a  question  of  faith  he  expressly  disagreed  from 
the  doctrine  of  Rome:  for  Irensus  was  of  the  millenary 
opinion,  and  believed  it  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical.    Now 
if  the  church  of  Rome  was  of  that  opinion  then,  why  is  she 
not  now  i  where  is  the  succession  of  her  doctrine  i    But  if 
she  was  not  of  that  opinion  then,  and  IrenaBus  was,  where 
was  his  belief  of  that  church's  infallibility  ?    The  same  I 
urge  concerning  St.  Cyprian,  who  was  the  head  of  a  sect  in 
opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  question  of  rebap- 
tization ;  and  he  and  the  abettors,  Firmilian  and  the  other 
hish<^  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  vicinage,  spoke  harsh  words 
of  .Stephen^  and  such  as  became  them  not  to  speak  to  an  in- 
fiiUible  doctor,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.    I  will 
urge  none  of  ihem  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  see,  but  only 
note  the  satires  of  Firmilian  against  him,  because  it  is  of 
good  use,  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  for  them,  in  their  ill 
carriage,  to  blast  the  reputation  aod  efficacy  of  a  great  au* 
thority.    For  he  isays  that  the  church  did  pretend  the  autho^ir 
pty  of  the  apostles,  *^  cina  in  multis  sacramentis  divinea  rei 
it  principio  discrepet,  et  ab  ecclesia  Hierosolymitana,  et 
defamet  Petrum  et  Paulum  tanquam  autores."    And  a  little 
after,  '*  Justd  dedignor"  (says  he)  "  apertam  et  manifestam 
stultitiam  Stephani,  per  quam  Veritas  ChristiajaaB  petr®  abo- 
letur\"^  Which  words  say  plainly,  that  for  all  the  goodly 
pretence  of  apostolical  authority,  the  church  of  Rome  did 
then,  lA  many  things  of  religion,  disagree  from  divine  insti- 
tution (and  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  had  as 
great  esteem, of,  &>t  religion's  sake,  as  of  Rome  for  its  prin- 
cipality); and  that  still  in  pretending  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 

*  Ep.  Firuiliaoi  cont.  SUfuh.  adCjp.  Videetiam  £p.  C/priani  ad  Poispeiam. 
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Paul  they  dishonoared  those  blessed  apostles^  and  destroyed 
the  honour  of  their  pretence  by  their  untoward  prevarica- 
tion. Which  words,  I  confess,  pass  my  skill  to  reconcile 
Ihem  to  an  opinion  of  infallibility  :  and  although  they  were 
spoken  by  an  angry  person,  yet  Aey  declare  that,  in.  Africa, 
they  were  not  theh  persuaded,  as  now  they  are  at  Rome: 
"  Nam  nee  Petrus,  quern  primum  Dominus  elegit,  vindicavit 
sibi  aliquid,  insolenter,  aut  arroganter  assumpsit,  ut  diceret  se 
primatum  tenere  **."  That  was  their  belief  then ;  and. how 
the  contrary  hath  grown  up  to  that  height  where  now-  it  i^, 
all  the  world  is  witness.  And  now  I  shall  not  need  to  note 
concerning  St.  Jerome,  that  he  gave  a  compliment  to  Da* 
masus  that  he  would  not  have  given  to  Liberius;  "  Qui  tecum 
hon  coUigit,  spargit."  For  it  might  be  true  enough,  of  Da- 
masus,  who  was  a  good  bishop  and  a  right  believ.er :  but  if 
Liberitis's  name  had  been  put  instead  of  Damasus,  the  case 
had  been  altered  with  the  name ;  for  St.  Jerome  did  believe 
and  write  it  so,  .that  Liberius  had  subscribed  to  Arianism.^ 
And  *if  either  he  or  any  of  the  rest  had  believed  the  Pope 
could  not  be  a  heretic,  nor  his  faith  fail,  but  be  so  good  and 
of  so  competent  authority  as  to  be  a  rule  to  Christendom ; 
why  did  they  not  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  the  Ariaa  contro- 
versyf  why  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  made  a  party  .  attd  a 
concurrent,  as  other  good  bishops  were,  and  not  ajudge  ajptd 
an  arbitrator  in  the  question  i  why  did  the  Others  >pre8cribe 
80  many  rules  and  cautions  and  provisoes  for,  the  discovery 
of  heresy?  -why  were  the  emperors  at  so  much  charge/ and 
the  church  at  so  milch  trouble,  as  to  call  and  convene  ^  coun- 
cils respectively,  to  dispute  so  frequently^  to  write  so  .sedu« 
lously,  to  observe  all  advantages  against  their  adversaries, 
and  for  the  truth,  and  never  offered  to  <  call  for  the  P<^e  to 
determine  the  qtiestion  in  his  chair?  Certainly  no  way  could 
have  been  so  expedite,  none  so  concluding  and  peremptory, 
lione  could  have  convinced  so  certainly,'  none  could  have 
triumphed  so  openly  over  all  discrepants,  as  this,  if  they  had 
known  of  any  such  thing  as  his  being  infallible,  or  that  he 
had  been  appointed  by  Christ  to  be  the  judge  of  contro« 
versies.  And  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  this  discourse  to 
excuse  any  more  words  either  pretended  or  really  said  to 

^  Cyprian.  Epist.  ad  Qnintam  fratrtm. 
'  Pe  Script.  Ecoles.  id  FortonalpaB.  . 
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Hii^  ^iilrpose  of  the  Pope>  for  they  would,  but  make  bpoks 
swell,  and  the  question  endless :  I  shall  only  to  this  purpose 
observe;  that  the  old  writers  were  so  far  from  believing  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  church  or  bishop^  that  many 
bishops  and  many  churches  did  actually  live  and  continue  , 
out  of  the  Roman  communion;  particularly  St.  Austin  ^  wh^ 
with  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bishops  aitd  their  sucees* 
sors  for  one  hundred  years  together,  stood  separate  from 
that  church,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  records.  So  did 
Ignatius,  of  Constantinople,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Cyprian^ 
Finnilian,  those  bishops  of  Asia  that  separated  in  the  ques* 
tion  of  Easter,  and  those  of  Africa,  in  the  question  of  rebap-* 
tization.  But  besides  this,  most  of  them  had  opinions  which 
the  church  of  Rome  disavows  now ;  and  therefore  did  so 
then,  or  «lse  she  hath  innovated  in  her  doctrine*^  which, 
though  it  be  most  true  and  notorious,  I  am  sure  she  will 
never  confess.  But  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  St.  Austin's 
disagreeing  and  contesting  in  the  question  of  appeals  to 
Rome,  the  necessity  of  communicating  infants,  the  absolute 
damnation  of  infants  to  the  pains  of  hell,  if  they  die  before 
baptism,  and  divers  other  particulars.  It  was  a  famous  act 
of  the  bishops  of  Liguria  and  Istria,  who, — seeing  the  Pope 
of  Rome  consenting  to  the  fifth  synod  in  disparageo^nt  of 
the  famous  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  for  their  own  in* 
terests  they  did  not  like  of, — renounced  subjection  to  his 
patriarchate,  and  erected -a  patriarch  at  Aquileia,  who  was 
afterward  translated  to  Venice,  where  his  name  remains  to 
this  day.  It  is  also  notorious,  that  most  of  the  fathers  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  did  not  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  before  doomsday.  Whether  Rome  was  then  of 
that  opinion  or  no,  I  know  not ;  I  am  sure  now  they  are 
-not,  witness  the  councils  of  Florence  and  Trent :  but  of  this 
I  shall  give  a  more  full  account  afterward.  But  if  to  all  this 
which  is  already  noted,  we  add  that  great  variety  of  opinions 
umongst  the  fathers  and  councils  in  assignation  of  the  canon^ 
they  not  consulting  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  nor  any  of 
them  thinking  themselves  bound  to  follow  his .  rule  in  enu- 

*  Ubi  ilia  Augastini  et  reliqaoniin  pradentia  ?  qois  jam  tent  crassisdinaB  igno. 
raoUad  iltam  ▼ocem  in  tot  et  taotis  Patribas  ?  Alan.  Cop.  dialog,  p.  76,  77.  Vida 
etiam  Boni&o.  II.  Bp.  ad  Ralaliaiii  Aiexandrinmn ;  Lindanam  Panopsi,  1.  4. «.  89. 
in  fine ;  Salmeron,  torn.  12.  tract.  68.  aect  ad  CanoneiD ',  Sander.  4e  viubili  Moniur« 
chia,!.  7.  n.  411,  Baron,  ton,  10.  A.  D.  878. 
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meration  of  the  books  of  Scripture^ — I  think  no  more  need 
to  be  said  as  to  this  particular. 

15.  Eighthly :  bat  now  if,  after  all  this,  there  be  some 
Popes  "which  were  notorious  heretics  and  preachers  of  false 
doctrine,  some  that  made  impious  decrees  both  in  faith  and 
manners,  some  that  have  detennined  questions  with  egregi-* 
ous  ignorance  and  stupidity,  some  with  apparent  sophistry, 
and  many  to  serve  their  own  ends  most  openly,  I  suppose 
then  the  infallibility  will  disband,  and  we  may  do  to  him  as 
to  other  good  bishops,  believe  him  when  th«re  is  a  canse ; 
but  if  there  be  none,  then  to  use  our  consciences.  ''Non  enim 
i^alvat  Christianum,  qudd  pontifex  constanter  affirmat  pm* 
ceptum  suum  esse  justum ;  sed  oportet  illud  examinari,  et  se 
juxta  regulam  superius  datam  dirigere  *."  I  would  not  iuf 
stance  and  repeat  the  errors  of  dead  bishops,  if  liie  extreme 
boldness  of  the  pretence  did  not  make  it  necessary.  But  if 
we  may  believe  TertuUian,  Pope  Zepherinus  approved  the 
|>rophecies  of  Montanus,  and  upon  that  approbation  granted 
J)eace  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  till  Praxeas  per- 
suaded him  to  revoke  his  act.  But  let  this  rest  upon  the 
credit  of  TertuUian,  whether  Zepherinus  were  a  Montanist 
or  no :  some  such  thing  there  was  for  certain.  Pope  Vigilius  ^ 
denied  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  in  his  epistle  to  Theodora 
the  empress,  anathematized  all  them  that  said  he  had  two 
natures  in  one  person.  St.  Gregory  himself  permitted  priests 
to  give  confirmation,  which  is  all  one  as  if  he  should  permit 
deacons  to  consecrate,  they  being  by  divine  ordinance  annexed 
to  the  higher  orders  :  and  upon  this  very  ground  Adrianus 
affirms  that  the  Pope  may  err '  in  definiendis'  dogmatibus 
fidei  <.'  And  that  we  may  not  fear  we  shall  want  instances, 
we  may,  to  secure  it,  take  their  own  confession ;  **  Nam  multee 
sunt  decretales  hsereticsB^'  (says  Occham  as  he  is  cited  by 
Almain),  "  et  firmiter  hoc  credo"  (says  he  for  his  own  parti- 
cular): '*  sed  non  licet  dogmatizare  oppositum,  quoniam 
sunt  determinatae  ^."  So  that  we  may  as  well  see  that  it  is 
certain  that  Popes  may  be  heretics,  as  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
say  so ;  and  therefore  there  are  so  few  that  teach  it.  All  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  himself,  subscribed  to 

•  Tract,  de  interdict,  compos,  d  Theol.  Vonet.  prop.  13.  Lib.  adven.  Praxeam. 
'Vid.  Liberal,  in  breviario,  cap.  32.  Darand.  4.  dist.  7.  q.  4. 
K  Qaie.  de  confirm,  art.  nit.  ^  3.  dist.  24.  q.  unjcft. 
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Arianism,  as  Baronius  confesses :  and  '  Gratian  affirm  sthat 
Pope  Anastasius  II.  was  stricken  of  God  for  communicating 
widi  the  heretic  Photinus  K  I  know  it  will  he  made  light 
of,  that  Gregory  VII.  saith,  the  very  exorcists  of  the  Roman 
church  are  superior  to  princes.  But  what  shall  we  think  of 
that  decretal  of  Gregory  the  Third,  who  wrote  to  Boniface 
his  legate  in  Germany, ''  quod  illi  quorum  uxores  infirmitate 
aliqu&  morbid&  debitum  reddere  noluerunt,  aliis  poterant 
nubere^"  Was  this  a  doctrine  fit  for  the  head  of  the  church, 
an  infallible  doctor  i  It  was  plainly,  if  any  thing  ever  was, 

*  doctrina  deemoniorum,'  and  is  noted  for  such  by  Gratian, 
'*  caus.  32.  q.  7.  can.  quod  proposuisti  :"  where  the  gloss 
also  intimates  that  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  the 
Englishmen  by  Gregory, "  quia  novi  erant  in  fide." — And 
sometimes  we  had  little  reason  to  expect  much  better:  for, 
not  to  instance  in  that  learned  discourse  in  the ""  canon  law 

*  de  majoritate  et  obedientia,'  where  the  Pope's  supremacy 
over  kings .  is  proved  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
the  Pope  is-ihe  sun,  and  the  emperor  is  the  moon,  for  that 
was  the  fancy  of  one  Pope  perhaps,  though  made  authentic 
and  doctrinal  by  him ;  it  was,  if  it  be  possible,  more  ridi- 
culous, that  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  urges,  that  the  Mosaical 
law  was  still  to  be  observed,  and  that  upon  this  argument ; 
"  Sane,"  saith  he,  "  cum  Deuteronomium  secunda  lex  inter- 
pretur,exvi  vocabuli  comprobatur,  utquod  ibi  decernitur,  in 
Testamento  Novo  debeat  observari." .  Worse  yet ;  for  when 
there  was  a  corruption  crept  into  the  decree  called  *  Sancta 
RomanaV'  where,  instead  of  these  words,  'Sedulii  opus 
heroicis  versibus  descriptum,'  all  the  old  copies,  till  of  late, 
read,  *  Jiaretids  versibus  descriptum,'  this  very  mistake  made 
many  wise  men  (as  Pierius  °  says),  yea.  Pope  Adrian  ®  the 
Sixth,  no  worse  man,  believe,  that  'all  poetry  was  heretical ;' 
because,  forsooth.  Pope  Gelasius,  whose  decree  that  was, 
although  he  believed  Sedulius  to  be  a  good  catholic,  yet,  as 
they  thought,  concluded  his  verses  to  be  heretical.  But 
these  were  ignorances ;  it  hath  been  worse  amongst  some 
others^  whose  errors  have  been  more  malicious.  Pope  Ho- 
norius  was  condemned  by  the  sixth  general  synod,  and  his 

»  A.D.  357.  n.  44.  •»  Dist.  19.  c.  9.  Lib.  4i  Ep.  2. 

'  Vid.  Corraoz.  Sam.  Concil.  fol.  ^18.  edit.  Antwerp. 

^  Cap.  per  veaerab.  qui  6iii  siot  legitimi. 

°  Dist.  15.  apad  Gratian.  *  De  Saoerd.  barb. 
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epistles  burnt ;  and  in  the  seventh  action  of  the  eighth  synod, 
the  acts  of  the  Roman  council  under  Adrian  the  Second  are 
recited,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Honorius  was  justly  anathe- 
matized, because  he  was  convicted  of  heresy.     Bellarmine 
says,  it  is  probable  that  Pope  Adrian  and  the  Roman  coun» 
cil  were  deceived  with  false  copies  of  the  sixth  synod,  and 
that  Honorius  was  no  heretic.    To  this  I  s^y,  that  although 
the  Roman  synod,  and  the  eighth  general  synod,  and  Pope 
Adrian,  all  together  are  better  witnesses  for  the  thing  than 
B.eUarmine's  conjecture  is  against  it;  yet  if  we  allow  his  con- 
jecture, we  shall  lose  nothing  in  the-whole :    for  either  the 
Pope  is  no  infallible  doctor,  but  may  be  a  heretic,  as  Hono- 
rius was ;  or  else  a  council  is  to  us  no  infallible  determiner. 
I  say,  as  to  us  :  for  if  Adrian  and  the  whole  Roman  council 
and  the  eight  general  were  all  cozened  with  false  copies  of 
the  sixth  synod,  which  was  so  little  a  while  before  them,  and 
whose  acts  were  transacted  and  kept  in  th^  theatre  and  re* 
cords  of  the  catholic  church ;  he  is  a  bold  man  that  will  be 
confident,  that  he  hath  true  copies  now.    So  that  let  which 
they  please  stand  or  fall,  let  the  Pope  be  a  heretic,  or  the 
councils  be  deceived  and  palpably  abused  (for  the  other,  we 
will  dispute  it  upon  other  instances  and  arguments,  when  we 
shall  know  which  part  they  choose),  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
get  in  the  general,  what  we  lose  in  particular.    This  only, 
this  device  of  saying  the  copies  of  the  councils  were  false, 
was  the  stratagem  of  Albertus  Pighius  nine  hundred  years 
after  the  -thing  was  done  ;  of  which  invention  Pighius  was 
presently  admonished^  blamed,  and  wished  to  recant  ^.   Pope 
Nicolas  explicated  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament  with  so 
much  ignorance  and  zeal,  that  in  condemning  Berengarius 
he  taught  a  worse  impiety.     But  what  need  I  any  more  in- 
stances?  It  is  a  confessed  case  by  Baronius,  by^Biel,  by 
Stella,  Almain,  Occham,  and  Canus,  and  generally  by  the 
best  scholars  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  a  Pope  may  be  a 
heretic,  and  that  some  of  them  actually  were  so  ;  and  no  less 
than  three  general  councils  did  believe  the  same  thing,  viz. 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  as  Bellarmine  is  pleased  to 
acknowledge  in  his  fourth  book  **  De  Pontifice  Romano,  c. 
11.  resp.  ad  Arg.  4."   AndUhe  canon  "  Si  Papa,  dist.  40," 

P  Vide  diatrib.  de  act.  6.  el  7®  sjood.  praefatione  ad  Lectorem,  et  Dominicam 
Banoes  22s.  q.  1  a.  10.  dub.  2.  Picas  Mirand.  in  expoait.  theorem.  4. 
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affirms  it  ia  express  terms^  that  a  Pope  is  judicable  andpu* 
nishable  in  that  case*  But  there  is  no  wound  but  some  em- 
piric or  other  will  pretend  to  cure  it;  and  there  is  a  cure  for 
this  too.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  if  a  Pope  were  a  heretic, 
the  church  might  depose  him, — ^yet  no  Pope  can  be  a  heretic; 
not  but  that  the  man  may,  but  the  Pope  cannot,  for  he  is 
'ipso  facto' no  Pope,  for  he  is  no  Christian:  so  Bellarmine  ^ : 
and  so  when  you  think  you  hare  him  fast,  he  is  gone,  and  no- 
thing of  the  Pope  left.  But  who  sees  not  the  extreme  folly 
of  this  evasion?  For  besides  that  out  of  fear  and  caution  he 
grants  more  than  he  needs,  more  than  was  sought  for  in  the 
question, — the  Pope  hath  no  more  privilege  than  the  abbot 
of  Cluny ;  for  he  cannot  be  a  heretic,  nor  be  deposed  by  a 
council :  for  if  he  be  manifestly  a  heretic,  he  is  *  ipso  facto' 
no  abbot,  for  he  is  no  Christian  ;  and  if  the  Pope  be  a  he- 
retic privately  and  occultly,  for  that  he  may  be  accused  and 
judged,  said  the  gloss  upon  the  canon  "  Si  Papa,  dist.  40/' 
and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  and  one  of  his  meanest  monks  can 
be  no  more,  therefore  the  case  is  all  one.  But  this  is  fitter 
to  make  sport  with,  than  to  interrupt  a  serious  discourse. 
And  therefore,  although  the  canon  "  Sancta  Romana"  ap- 
proves all  the  decretals  of  Popes,  yet  that  very  decretal 
hath  not  decreed  it  firm  enough,  but  that  they  are  so  warily 
received  by  them,  that  when  they  list,  they  are  pleased  to 
dissent  from  them.  And  it  is  evident  in  the  Extravagant  of 
Sixtus  IV.  "com.de  reliquiis,"  who  appointed  a  feast  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  a  special  office  for  the  day,  and  in- 
dulgences enough  to  the  observers  of  it :  and  yet  the  Domi- 
nicans were  so  far  from  believing  the  Pope  to  be  infallible ', 
and  his  decree  authentic,  that  they  declaimed  against  it  in 
their  pulpits  so  furiously  and  so  long,  till  they  were  prohibit- 
ed under  pain  of  excommunication  to  say  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  conceived  in  original  sin.  Now  what  solemnity  can  be 
more  required  for  the  Pope  to  make  a  cathedral  determina- 
tion of  ail  article  f  The  article  was  so  concluded,  that  a  feast 
was  instituted  for  its  celebration,  and  pain  of  excommunica- 

4  Lib.  2.  C.SO.  abi  sapra.  sect,  est  erg6. 

'  Vide  AlphoDS.  a  Cut.  1. 1.  adv.  bscres.  o.  4.  hoc  lemma  ridentem  affahre.  Vid. 
etiara  Innocentiam  Ser.  2.  de  consecrat.  Pontif.  act  7.  SsSjnodi,  el  Ceocil.5.  sub 
Symmadio.  Vide  GoUat.  8.  can.  13.  nbi  palres  jadicialera  sententiam  p.  Vigilii  ia 
causa  triam  Capitulorum  damn^rant  expresse.  Bxtrar.  comm.  Extrav.  grave^  Tit.  X. 
De  Aogelo  cuitod.  fol.  59.  de  consecrat.  dist.  3.  cao.  pronauciand.  gloss.  Terb. 
NaUf. 
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tipn  threatesied  to  them  which  should  preach  the  contrary : 
nothing  more  solemn,  nothing  more  confident  and  severe. 
And  yet  after  all  this,  to  shew  that  whatsoever  those  people 
wotdd  have  us  to  believe,  they  will  believe  what  they  list 
themselves,  this  thing  was  not  determined  *  de  fide/  saith  Vic- 
torellus ;  nay,  the  author  of  the  gloss  of  the  canon  law  hath 
these  express  words,  ''  De  festo  conceptionis  nihil  dicitur, 
quia  celebrandum  non  est,  sicut  in  multis  regionibus  fit,  et 
maxime  in  Anglia;  et  hesc  est  ratio,  quia  in  peccatis  concepta 
fuit,  sicntetcseteri  sanctil/'  And  the  commissaries  of  Six* 
tus  V.  and  Gregory  XIIL  did  not  expunge  these  words,  but 
left  them  upon  record,  not  only  against  a  received  and 
more  approved  opinion  of  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  but 
also  in  plain  defiance  of  a  decree  made  by  their  visible  head 
of  the  church,  who  (if  ever  any  thing  was  decreed  by  a  Pope 
with  an  intent  to  oblige  all  Christendom)  decreed  this  to 
that  purpose  ^ 

16.  So  that,  without  taking  particular  notice  of  it,  that 
egregious  sophistry  and  flattery  of  the  late  writers  of  the 
Roman  church,  are,  in  this  instance,  besides  divers  others  be* 
fore  mentioned,  clearly  made  in  valid.  For  here  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  not  as  a  private  doctor,  but  as  Pope,  not  by  declar- 
ing his  own  opinion,  but  with  an  intent  to  oblige  the  church, 
gave  sentence  in  a  question  which  the  Dominicans  will  still 
account '  pro  non  determinata.'  And  every  decretal  recordr 
ed  in  the  canon  law,  if  it  be  false  in  the  matter,  is  just  such 
another  instance.  And  Alphonsus  a  Castro  says  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  instance  of  Caelestine  dissolving  marriages  for 
heresy,  **  Neque  CsBlestini  error  talis  fuit,  qui  soli  negligentise 
imputari  debeat ;  iti  ut  ilium  err&sse  dicamus  velut  privatam 
personam,  et  non  ut  Papam :  quoniam  hujusmodi  Caelestini 
defini tio  habetur  in  antiquis  decretalibus,  in  cap.  ^  Laudabilem,' 
titulo  'De  Conversione  lufidelium;'  quam  ego  ipse  vidi  et  legi." 
(Lib.l.  adv.  hsres.  cap.  4.)  And  therefore  it*is  a  most  intole* 
rable  folly  to  pretend  that  the  Pope  cannot  err  in  his  chair, 
though  he  may  err  in  his  closet,  and  may  maintain  a  false 
opinion  even  to  his  death.  For  besides  that  it  is  sottish 
to  think,  that  either  he  would  not  have  the  world  of  his  own 
opinion  (as  all  men  naturally  would  ) ;  or  that,  if  he  were  set 

*  H^o  in   perpetaam  valitark  coDsUtatione  slatiujuas,  &c.    De  reliqaiis,  &c* 
£xtraT.  Com.  Sixt.  4.  cap.  1. 
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in  his  t^hair,  he  would  determine  contrary  to  himself  in  his 
study:  and  therefore  to  represent  it  as  possible^  they  are  fain 
to  fly  to  a  miracle,  for  which  they  have  no  colour,  neither 
instructicms  nor  insinuation,  nor  warrant,  nor  promise ;  be- 
sides that  it  were  impious  and  unreasonable  to  depose  him 
for  heresy,  who  may  so  easily,  even  by  setting  himself  in  his 
chair  and  reriewing  his  theorems,  be  cured  :  it  is  also  against 
a  very  great  experience.    For  besides  the  former  allegations, 
it  is  most  notorious  that  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  a  council  at 
Rome,  of  three  hundred  archbishops  and  bishops,  A.  D.  1 179, 
condemned  I^eter  Lombard  of  heresy  in  a  matter  of  great 
concernment,  no  less  than  something  about  the  incarnation ; 
from  which  sentence  he  was,  after  thirty-six  years  abiding 
it,  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  without  repentance  orde* 
reliction  of  the  opinion.    Now  if  the  sentence  was  not  a  ca- 
thedral dictate,  as  solemn  and  great  as  could  be  expected, 
or  as  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  oblige  all  Christendom^  let 
the  great  byperaspists  of  the  Roman  ohurch  be  judges,  who 
tell  us,  that  a  particular  council  with  the  Pope's  confirma- 
tion is  made  OBCumenical  by  adoption,  and  is  infallible,  and 
obliges  all  Christendom :  so  Bellarmine  ^    And  therefore  he 
says,  that  it  is  ^  temerarium,  erroneum,  et  proximum  heeresi,'' 
to  deny  it.      But  whether  it  be  or  not,  it  is  all  one  as  to  my 
purpose.    For^  it  is  certain,  that  in  a  particular  council  con- 
firmed by  that  Pope,  if  ever,  then  and  there  th|3  Pope  sat 
himself  in  his  chair ;   and  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  sat  heside 
the  cushion,  and  determined  ridiculously  and  fidsely  in  this 
case.     But  this  is  a  device  for  which  there  is  no  scripture,  no 
tradition,  no  one  dogmatical  resolute  saying  of  any  father, 
Greek  or  Latin,  for  above  one  thousand  years  after  Christ: 
and  themselves,  when  they  list,  can  acknowledge  as  much. 
And  therefore  Bellarmine's  saying,  I  perceive,  is  believed  of 
them  to  be  true.    That  there  are  many  things  in  the  Decretal 
Epistles  which  make  not  articles  to  be '  de  fide".'  And  there- 
fore, ^*  Non  est  necessario  credendum  determinatis  per  sum- 
mum  Pontificem,"  says  Almain.    And  this  serves  their  turns 
in  every  thing  they  do  not  like ;  and  therefore,  I  am  resolved 

<  Lib.  2.  de  Concil.  cap.  5. — De  Poniif.  Rom.  c.  14.  seot.  respondeo.  In  3. 
sent.  d.  24.  q.  in  cont.  6.  dab.  6.  iafine. 

"  Proverbialiter  olim  dictam  erat  de  Decretalibas,  Male  oum  reboa  bamaois 
aotum  esse,  ex  quo  Decretis  alse  adcesserant;  soil,  oum  Deoretales  post  Decretum 
Gratiani  sab  nomine  Gregorii  noni  edebantor. 
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it  bhall  aerve  kuy  tum'also  for  something,  "and  lliat'id,  that 
the  matter  of  the  Pope's  ihMlibility  is' so  ridiculous  and' im- 
probable, that  they  do  not  believe  itthemselves.  Some  of  them 
clearly  practised  the  contrary  :  and  although  Pope  Leo  X. 
hath  determined  the  Pope  to  be  above  a  council,  yet  the 
fiorbonne  to  this  day  scorn  it  at  the  very  heart.  And  I  might 
urge  upon  them  that  scorn  that^Almain  truly  enough  by  iVay 
of  argument  alleges.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  who  affirm  the 
Pope  cannot  err  in  judgment,  do  not  also  affirm  that  he' can- 
not sin :  Hhey  are  like  enough  to  say  so,  says  he,  if  the 
vicious  lives  of  the  Popes  did  not  make  a  daily  confutation  of 
such  flattery.  Now,  for  my  own  particular,  I  am  as  confident, 
and  think  it  as  certain,  that  Popes  are  actually  deceived  in 
matters  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  that  they  do  prevaricate  the 
laws  of  Christian  piety.  And  therefore  ^Alphonsus  h  Castro 
calls  them '  impudentes  PapsB  assentatores,'  that  ascribe  to 
him  infallibility  in  judgment  or  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

17.  But  if  themselves  did  believe  it  heartily,  what  excuse 
is  there  in  the  world  for  the  strange  uncharitableness  of 
supine  negligence  of  the  Popes,  that  they  do  not  set  them*' 
selves  in  their  chair,  and  write  infallible  commentaries,  and 
determine  all  controversies  without  error,  and  blast  all  Ijere-* 
sies  with  the  word  of  their  mouth,  declare  what  is  aiid  what 
is  not '  de  fide,'  that  his  disciples  and  confidents  may  agr^e 
upon  it,  reconcile  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  exV' 
ponnd  all  mysteries  ?  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  he  tfiatr 
was  endued  with  so  supreme  power,  in  order  to  so  great  endid >' 
was  also  fitted  with  proportionable,  that  is,  extraordinary/ 
personal  abilities,  succeeding  and  derived  upon  the  persons 
of  all  the  Popes.  And  then  the  doctors  of  his  church  need 
not  trouble  themselves  with  study,  nor  writing  explicationft' 
of  Scripture,  but  might  wholly  attend  to  practical  devotioil, 
and  leave  all  their  scholastical  wranglings,  the  distinguishing 
opinions  of  their  orders,  and  they  might  have  a  fine  church, 
something  like  fairy-land,  or  Lucian's  kingdom  in  the  moon. 
But  if  they  say  they  cannot  do  this  when  they  list,  but  when* 
they  are  moved  to  it  by  the  "Spirit,  then  w6  are  never  th^ 
nearer :  for  so  may  the  bishop  of  Angoulfime  write  infalli- 

*  De  Aatorit.  Ecoles.  cap.  10.  in  fine/ 

y  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  advers.  berc8.edit«  Paris.  1534.  lo  leqq.  non  ezpnrganlar  is4« 
Terba,  at  idem  sensns  manet. 
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hh  commemtaries,  when  the  Holy  Qhost  moves  him  to  it ; 
for  I  suppose  bis  motions  are  not  ineffectual,  but  he  will 
sufficiendy  assist  us  in  performing  of  what  he  actually  moves 
us  to«  But  among  so  many  hundred  decrees  which  the 
Popes  of  Rome  have  made,  or  confirmed  and  attested, 
(which  is  all  one),  I  would  fain  know,  in  how  many  of  them 
did  the  Holy  Ohost  assist  them  i .  If  they  know  it,  let  them 
declare  it,  that  it  may  be  certain  which  of  their  decretals  are 
'  de  fide ;'  for  as  yet  none  of  his  own  church  knows.  If  they 
do  not  know,  then  neither  can  we  know  it  from  them,  and 
then  we.  are  as  uncertain  as  ever.  And,  besides,  the  Holy 
Oho^t  may  possibly  move  him,  and  he,  by  his  ignorance  of 
it,  may  neglect  so  profitable  a  motion ;  and  then  his  promise 
of  infallible  assistance  will  be  to  very  little  purpose,  because 
it  is  with  very  much  fallibility  applicable  to  practice.  And 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  any  man  or  any  church : 
because,  suppose  it  settled  '  in  thesi,'  that  the  Pope  is  in- 
fallible ;  yet  whether  he  will  do  his  duty,  and  performthose 
conditions  of  being  assisted  which  are  required  of  him,  or 
whether  he  be  a  secret  simoniac  (for,  if  he  be,  he  is  '  ipso 
&cto\  no  Pope),  or  whether  he  be  a  bishop,  or  priest,  or  a 
Cbristpianj  being,  all  uncertain,  every  one  of  these  depending 
upon  the  intention  and  power  of  the  baptizer  or  ordainer, 
which  also  are  fallible,  because  they  depend  upon  the  ho- 
nesty and  power  of  other  men;  we  cannot.be  infallibly  cer- 
tain, of  any  Pope  that  he  is  infallible :  and  therefore,  when 
our  questions  are  determined,  we  are  never  the  nearer,  but 
may  hug  ourselves  in  an  imaginary  truth,  the  certainty  of 
finding  truth  out  depending  upon  so.  many  fallible  and  con- 
tingi^t  circumstances.  And  therefore  the  thing,  if  it  were 
true,  being  so  to  no  purpose,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  God 
never  ^ve  a  power  so  impertinently,  and  from  whence  no 
benefit,  can  accrue  to  the  Christian  church,  for  whose,  use 
and  benefit,  if  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  .been  appointed. 

18.  But  I  am  too  long  in  this  impertinency.  If  I  were 
bound  to  call  any  man  master  upon  earth,  and  to  believe 
him  upon  his  own  affirmative,  and  authority,  I  would  of  aU 
men  least  follow  him  that  pretends  he  is  infallible,  and.  can- 
not prove  it.  For  he  that  cannot  prove  it,  makes  me  as  un- 
certain as  ever ;  and  that  he  pretends  to  infallibility,  makes 
him  careless  of  using  such  means,  which  will  moraUy  secure 
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those  wise  persons^  who,  knowing  theirown  aptness  to  be  de* 
ceived,  use  what  endeavours  they  can  to  secure  ^emselves  from 
error,  and  so  become  the  better  and  more  probable  guides. 

19.  Well,  Jthns  far  we  are  come :  although  we  are  secured 
in  fundamental  points  from  involuntary  error  by  the  plain, 
express,  and  dogmatical  places  of  Scripture;  yet  in  other 
things  we  are  not,  but  may  be  invincibly  mistaken^  because 
of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  in  the  controverted  parts  of 
Scripture^  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  means  of  its  in- 
terpretation, since  tradition  is  of  an  uncertain  reputation,  and 
sometimes  evidently  false ;  councils  are  contradictory  to  each, 
other,  and  therefore  certainly  many  of  them  are  equally  de- 
ceived, and  therefore  all  may ;  and  then  the  Popes  of  Rome  are 
very  likely  to  mislead  us,  but  cannot  ascertain  us  of  truth  in 
matter  of  question ;  and  in  this  world  we  believe  in  part,  and 
prophesy  in  part,  and  this  imperfection  shall  never  be  done 
away,  till  we  be  translated  to  a  more  glorious  state:  either  then 
we  must  throw  our  chances,  and  get  truth  by  accident  or  pre- 
destination ;  or  else  we  must  lie  safe  in  a  mutual  toleration, 
and  private  liberty  of  persuasion,  unless  some  other  anchor 
can  be  thought  upon,  where  we  may  fasten  our  floating  ves- 
sels, and  ride  safely.  v 


SECTION   VIII. 


Of  the  Disability  of  Fathers,  or  Writers  Ecclesiastical,  to  deter- 
mine  our  Questions  with  Certainty  and  Truth. 

1.  There  are  some  that  think  they  can  determine  all 
questions  in  the  world  by  two  or  three  sayings  of  the  fathers, 
or  by  the  consent  of  so  many  as  they  will  please  to  call  a  oobt 
current  testimony :  but  this  consideration  will  soon  be  at  an 
end.  For  if  the  fathers,  when  they  are  witnesses  of  tradition, 
do  not  always  speak  truth,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Pa- 
pias  and  his  numerous  followers  for  almost  three  ages  toge- 
ther; then  is  their  testimony  more  improbable,  when  they 
dispute  or  write  commentaries. 

2.  The  fathers  of  the  first  ages  spake  unitedly  conc^ning 
divers  questions  of  secret  theology,  and  yet  were  afterward 
contradicted  by  one  personage  of  great  reputation,  whose 
credit  had  so  much  influence  upon  the  worlds  as  to  make  the 
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contrary  opinion  become  poptdar :  why  then  may  not  we 
have  the  same  liberty,  when  so  plain  an  uncertainty  is  in 
their  persuasions,  and  so  great  contrariety  in  their  doctrines  f 
But  this  is  evident  in  the  case  of  absolute  predestination, 
which  till  St.  Austin's  time  no  man  preached,  but  all  taught 
the  contrary ;  and  yet  the  reputation  of  this  one  excellent 
man  altered  the  scene.  But  if  he  might  dissent  from  so  ge- 
neral a  doctrine,  why  may  not  we  do  so  too  (it  being  pretended 
that  he  is  so  excellent  a  precedent  to  be  followed),if  wehave 
the  same  reason  ?  He  had  no  more  authority  nor  dispensa* 
tion  to  dissent  than  any  bishop  hath  now.  And  therefore, 
St.  Austin  hath  dealt  ingenuously ;  and  as  he  took  this  liberty 
to  himself,  so  he  denies  it  not  to  others,  but  indeed  forces 
them  to  preserve  their  own  liberty;  And  therefore,  when 
St.  Jerome  had  a  great  mind  to  follow  the  fathers  in  a  point 
that  he  fancied,  and  the  best  security  he  had  was,  **  Patiaris 
me  cum  talibus  errare,''  St.  Austin  would  not  endure  it,  but 
answered  his  reason,  and  neglected  the  authority.  And 
therefore  it  had  been  most  unreasonable  that  we  should  do 
that  now,  though  in  his  behalf,  which  he  towards  greater  per- 
sonages (for  so  they  were  then)  at  that  time  judged  to  be  un- 
reasonable. It  is  a  plain  recession  from  antiquity  which  was 
determined  by  the  council  of  Florence  %  ''piofum  animas 
purgatas/'  &c.  ''mox  in  coelum  recipi,  et  intueri  clareipsum 
Deum  trinum  et  unum^  sicuti.est;"  as  who  please  to  try,  may 
see  it  dogmatically  resolyed  to  the  contrary  by  Justin  Martyr  % 
by  IrenaBus^  by  Origen%  by  St.  Chrysostom**,  Theodoret% 
Arethas  Csesariensis^,  Euthymius^,  who  may  answer  for  the 
Greek  church.  And  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Greek  church,  by  that  great  difficulty  the  Romans  had,  of 
bringing  the  Greeks  to  subscribe  to  the  Florentine  council, 
where  the  Latins  acted  their  masterpiece  of  wit  and  strata- 
gem, the  greatest  that  hath  been  till  the  famous  and  super- 
politic  design  of  Trent.  And  for  the  Latin  church,  TertuUian^, 
St.  Ambroses  St.  Austin S  St.  Hilary ^  Prudentius™,  Lactan- 
tius°,Victorinus  Martyr  ^  and  St.  Bernard  p,  are  known  to  be 

>Se89.alt.  •  Q.  60.adClirigtian.  *>  Uh.  S, 

«  Horn.  7.  IB  Levit.      <  Horn.  39.  in  1  Cor.  «  In  e.  11.  ad  Hcb. 

'  In  c.  6.  Apoc.  tr  In  16«  c.  Lac.  '^.  Lib.  4.  adr.  Marc. 

'  L.  de  Cain.  o.  !3.        ^  Ep.  111.  ad  Fortnnatian.        ^  In  Psal.  oxxxyiii. 

"^  De'exeq.  defanctor.  «  L.  7.  o.  21.  ^  In  c.  6.  Apoc. 

^  Serm.  3.de  omn.  Sanctis.  Vid.  etiam  S.  Aug.  in  Enchir.  c.  108.  et.  1.  12.  de 
Cir,  Dei,  c.  9.  e|  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  et  in  1. 1.  Retract,  c.  14.  Vid.insnper  testimonia  qnae 
coUegit  Spalat.  1.5.  c.  8.  n.  98.  de  Repab.  Eccl«  et  Sixt.  Senens.  1.  6.  annot.  345. 
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of  Opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  are'''  in  abditis  recep*- 
tacnlis  et  exterioribus  atriis,"  where  they  expect  the  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies,  and  the  glorification  of  their  souls ; 
and  though  they  all  believe  them  to  be  happy,  yet  they  en- 
joy not  the  beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection.  Now  there 
being  so  full  a  consent  of  fathers  (for  many  more  may  be 
added),  and  the  decree  of  Pope  John  XXII.  besides,  who  was 
so  confident  forliis  decree,  that  he  commanded  the  university 
of  Paris  to  swear  that  they  would  preach  it  and  no  other,  and 
that  none  should  be  promoted  to  degrees  in  theology  that 
did  not  swear  the  like,  as  OcchamS  GersoiL^  Mar8ilius%ahd 
Adrianus^  report :  since  it  is  esteemed  lawful,  to  dissent  from 
all  these,  I  hope  no  man  will  be  so  unjust  to  press  other 
men  to  consent  to  an  authority,  which  he  himself  judges  to 
be  incompetent.  These  two  great  instances  are  enough;  but 
if  more  were  necessary,  I  could  instance  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chiliasts,  maintained  by  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  disavowed  ever  since :  in  the  doctrine  of  communicating 
infants,  taught  and  practised  as  necessary  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  and  detested  by  the  Latin  church  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing ages :  in  the  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  very 
form  of  baptism,  some  keeping  close  to  the  institution  and 
the  words  of  its  first  sanction,  others  affirming  it  to  be  suffi- 
cient if  it  be  administered  *  in  nomine  Christi ;'  particularly 
St.  Ambrose,  Pope  Nicolas  the  First,  Venerable  Bede",  and 
St.  Bernard  %  besides  some  writers  of  after-ages,  as  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Victore,  and  the  doctors  generally  his  contemporaries* 
And  it  would  not  be  inconsiderable  to  observe,  that  if  any 
synod,  general,  national,  or  provincial,  be  receded  from  by 
the  church  of  the  later  age  (as  there  have  been  very  many), 
then  so  many  fathers,  as  were  then  assembled  and  united  in 
opinion,  are  esteemed  no  authority  to  determine  our  persua- 
sions. Now  suppose  two  hundred  fathers  assembled  in  such 
a  council,  if  they  all  had  writ  books,  and  two  hundred  autho- 
rities had  been  alleged  in  confirmation  of  an  opinion, — it 
would  have  made  a  mighty  noise,  and  loaded  any  man  with 
an  insupportable  prejudice  that  should  dissent:  and  yet 
every  opinion,  maintained  against  the  authority  of  any  one 
council  though  but  provincial,  is,  in  its  proportion,  such  a 

r  ' 

*  In  oper.  90.  dieram.  »  Serm.  de  Pasch. 

•  In  4.  sent.  q.  13.  a.  3.  »  In  4.  de  Sacram.  confirmat. 

V  De  coosecral.  diat.  4.  c.  a  qaodam  Judaeo,  In  c.  10.  Act.        «  £jp,  340. 
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Violent  fecessiqn  wd  neglect  of  (he  authority  and  doctrine: of 
mo  many  fat)iers  as,  were  then  ass^mbled^  who  did  as  much 
declare  their  opinion  in  those  assemblies  by  their  suffirag^9> 
.-as  if  they  had  writ  it  in  so  many  book6 ;  and  their' opinion  is 
more  considerable  in  the  assembly  than  in  their  writings,  hey 
•cause  it  was  more  delibei:atej  assisted^  united*  and  mor^  dog^ 
^aticah '  Ia  pursuance  of  this  observation^  it  is  to  benoted^ ' 
jby  way  of  instance^  thpit  St.  Austin  and  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  bishops/ and  all  their  successors^/  for  a  whole  age 
together,  did  consent  in  denying  appeals  to  Rome  ;  and  yet 
4]ie  authority  of  so  many  fathers  (ail  true  catholics)  is  of  no 
force  now  at  Rome  in  this  question :  but  if  it  be  in  a  matter 
they  Iike>  one  of  these  fathers  alone  is  sufficient.  The  doctrine 
Df  St.  Austin  al6ne  brought  in  the  festival  and  veneration  of 
the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin;  and  the  hard  sentence 
passed  at  Rome  upon  unbaptized  infants^  and  the  Dominican 
opinion  concerning  predeierminationi  derived  from  him  alon^ 
as  from  their  origidal.  So  that  if  a  father  speaks  for  thern^ 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  tragedies  are  stirred  up  agdinsi 
them  that  dissent^  as  is  to  be  seen  in  that  excellent  .nothiiitg 
Grf  Campian's  Ten  Reasons.  But  if  the  fathers  be  agfiinst  themi 
then  "  patres  in  quibusdam  non  leviter  lapsi  sunt/'  says  Bel*" 
lannine^;  and  ^'constat  quosdam  ex  prsecipuis/'  it  is  certain 
the  chiefest  of  them  have  foully  erred.- '  Nay,  Posa,  Sajnpiet 
ton,  and  Wadding,  in  the  questioa  of  the  immaculate  con^ 
cepti<>n>  make  no  scruple  tQ  dissent  ^fromantiquity^tp  pi^efeip 
new  doctors  before  the  old ;  and  to  justify  themselves,  bring 
instiUQces  in  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  determined 
agaXAst  the  fathers.  And  it  is  not  excuse  enough  to  say,  that 
singly  the  fathers  may  err,  but  if  they  concur,  they  are  certaiQ 
testimoi^y. .  Fc^r  there  is  no  question  this  day  dispuiied  b^j^ 
persons  tii^  are  willing  to  be  tried  by  the  fathers,  so  general)]jf 
attesi^ed  on  eitlher  sid§i  as  some. points  are  which  both  sided 
di$like  s^v^jTaUy  or  cpojunctly.  And  therefore  it  is  npt  he^ 
i^t  for  i^it}i|^  si^  tO'pres^  the  authority  of  the  fathers  as  ^ 
^jajdvL^mk  gj^gument  in  matter  of  dispute,  unless  themselveg 

' ,   t  Yi^; JBpipt  ^OQifaoH  .II.'  «]^d  Niobflntfin,  torn.  2.  CoboU.  pag.  54tf.,ft;  e^m* 

piftr  jpf%ciaiii  fiolalii  apud  eoDdem,  ibid.  p.  5:25.  .Qai  aoathematizat  omDe»decisoraf 

adoir/dtd'ln^ea  causa,  Romvfte  oppbnetido;  r^otie  fidei  regolam  p^sivaricatitfMit;  hitef 

imiAm^  h4  4osi><rtint|a/;faein;pro  jD»lW|i<$to.CaBlQatinjia  taoite.  agnosqit,  a^mit-^ 

endp  so.  exauplar  precoma    Vid..  I^^ootor.  Ntart.  de  jarisdicjt!  part.  4.  p.  ^73.  et 
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will  be  content  to  submit  in  all  tbing8  to  the  testimony  of 
an  equal  number  of  them ;  which,  I  am  certain,  neither  Bide 
will  do. 

3.  If  I  should  reckon  all  the  particular  reasons  against 
die  certainty  of  this  topic,  it  would  be  more  than  needs  as 
to  this  question,  and  therefore  I  will  abstain  from  all  dispa*- 
ragement  of  those  worthy  personages,  who  were  excellent 
lights  to  their  several  diocesses  and  cures.    And  therefore  I 
will  not  instance  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus*  taught  that 
Christ  felt  no  hunger  or  thirst,  but  ate  only  to  make  demons 
stration  of  the  verity  of  his  humain  nature ;  nor  that  St.  Hi* 
lary  taught  that  Christ,  in  his  sufferings,  had  no  sorrow ;  nolr 
that  Origen  taught  the  pains  of  hell  not  to  have  an  eternal 
duration;  nor  that  St.  Cyprian  taught  rebaptization ;  nor 
that  Athenagoras  condemned  second  marriages;  nor  that  St« 
John  Damascenus  said  Christ  only  prayed  in  appearance,  not 
really  and  in  truth :  I  will  let  them  all  rest  in  peace,  and 
their  memories  in  honour  t  for  if  I  should  inquire  into  the 
particular  probations  of  this  article^  I  must  do  to  them  as  I 
should  be  forced  to  do  now ;  if  any  man  should  say,  that  the 
writings  of  the  schoolmen  were  excellent  argument  and  aif 
thority  to  determine  men's  persuasions,  I  must  consider  their 
writings,  and  obserre  their  defaillances,  their  contradictions^ 
the  weakness  of  their  arguments,  the  misallegations  of  Scrip* 
ture,  their  inconsequent  deductions,  their  fake  opinions,  and 
all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  the  failings  of  their  per-^ 
sons ;  which  no  good  man  is  willing  to  do,  unless  he  bei 
compelled  to  it  by  a  pretence  that  they  are  infallible ;  or  that 
they  are  followed  by  men  even  into  errors  or  impiety.    And 
therefore,  since  there  is  enough  in  the  former  instances  to 
cure  any  such  mispersuaston  and  prejudice,  I  will  not  instance 
in  the  innumerable  particularities,  that  might  persuade  us  to 
keep  our  liberty  entire,  or  to  use  it  discreetly.    For  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  but  that  great  advantages  are  to  be  made  by 
their  writings,  ^'et  probabile  est,  quod  omnibus,  quodpluri* 
bus,  quod  sapientibus  videtur  ^*  If  one  wise  mwi  says  a  thiiig^ 
it  is  an  argument  to  me  to  believe  it  in  its  degree  of  proba- 
tion, that  is,  proportionable  to  such  an  assent  as  the  author-^ 
ityof  a  wise  man  can  produce,  and  when  there  is  nothing 
against  it  that  is  greater ;  and  so  in  proportion  higher  and 

*'  Strom.  I,  3.  et  6. 
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higher,  as  more  wi«e  raen  (such  as  the  old  doctors  were)  do 
affirm  it.  But  that  which  I  complain  of  is,  that  we  look 
upon  wise  men  that  lived  long  ago,  with  so  much  veneration 
and  mistake,  that  we  reverence  them,  not  for  having  been  wise 
men^  but  that  they  lived  long  since.  But  when  the  questioa 
18  concerning  authority,  there  must  be  something  to  build  it 
on ;  a  diving  commandment,  human  sanction^  excellency  of 
spirit,  and  greatness  of  .understanding,  on  which  things  all 
human  authority  is  regularly  built.  But  now  if  we  had  lived 
in  their  times  (for  so  we  must  look  upon  them  now,  as  they 
did-, who  without  prejudice  beheld  them),  I  suppose  we  should 
then  have  beheld  them,  as  we  in  England  look  on  those 
prelates,  who  are  of  great  reputation  for  learning  and  sanc- 
tity :  here  only  is  the  difference ;  when  persons  are  living, 
their  authority  is  depressed  by  their  personal  defaillaiices, 
and  the  contrary  interests  of  their  contemporaries,  which 
disband  when  they  are  dead,  and  leave  their  credit  entire 
upon  the  reputation  of  those  excellent  books  and  monuments 
of  learning  and  piety  which  are  left  behind.  But  beyond 
this,  why  the  bishop  of  Hippo  shall  have  greater  authority 
than  the  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  *  cseteris  paribus,'  \  under*** 
stand  not.  For  did  they>  that  lived  (to  instance)  in  St.  Aus* 
tin's  time,  believe  all  that  he  wrote  ?  If  they  did,  they  were 
much  to  blame ;  or  else  himself  was  to  blame  for  retracting 
much  of  it  a  little  before  his  death.  And  if  while  he  livedo 
his  affirmative  was  no  more  authority  than  derives  from  the 
credit  of  one  very  wise  man,  against  whom  also  veiy  wise 
men  were  opposed,  I  know  not  why  his  authority  should  pre* 
vail  farther  now ;  for  there  is  nothing  added  to  the  strength 
of  his  reason  since  that  time,  but  only  that  he  hath  been  in 
great  esteem  with  posterity.  And  if  that  be  all,  why  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  following  ages  shall  be  of  n)ore  force  than  the 
opinion  of  the  first  ages,  against  whom  St.  Austin,  in  many 
things,  clearly  did  oppose  himself,  I -see  no  reason.  Or  whe^ 
ther  the  first  ages  were  against  him  or  no,  yet  that  he  is  ap>« 
proved  by  the  foUowing  ages>  is  no  better  argument ;  for  it 
makes  hiit  authority  not  be  innate,  but  derived  froAi  the  opi- 
nion.' of  others,  and  so  to  be  '  precaria,'  and  to  depend  upon 
others,  who  if  they  should  change  their  opinions  (and  sneh 
examples  them  have  been  maziy),  then  there  were  nothing  left^ 
to  urge  our  consent  to  him,  which  when  it  waa  at  the  best 
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mzfi  only  this,bacatise  he  had  ihe  good  fortune  tobe-believeA 
by  them  that  caine  after^  he  must  be  so  still :  and  beeanse 
it  was  no  argument  for  the  old  doctors  before  him,  this  wiU 
not  be  yery  good  in  his  behalf.  The  same  I  say  of  any  conor 
pany  of  them,  I  say  not  so  of  all  of  theni,  it  is  to  lio  purpose 
to  say  it ;  for  there  is  no  question  this  day  in  contestation> 
in  the  explication  of  which  all  the  old  writers  did  consents 
In  the  assignation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  they  never  did 
jbonsent  for  six  hundred  years  together ;  and  then,  by  that 
time,  the  bishops  had  agreed  indifferently  well,  and  but  in- 
differently, upon  that, — they  fell  out  in  twenty  toore :  ai^d 
except  it  be  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  articles  of  such  nature^ 
there  is  nothing  which  may  with  any  colour  be  called  a  con- . 
sent,  much  less  tradition  universal.  : 

4.  But  I  will  rather. choose  to  shew  the  uncertainty  of 
this  topic  by  such  an  argument  which  was  not  in  the  fathers' 
power  to  help,  such  as  makes  no  invasion  upon  their  great 
reputation,  which  I  desire  should  be  preserved  as  sacred  as 
it  ought.  For  other  things,  let  who  please  read  M.  DaiU^  ' 
f  du  Vray  Usage  des  Peres:'  but  I  shall  only  consider  that 
ihe  writings  Of  the  fathers  have  been  so  corrupted  by  the 
intermixture  of  heretics,  so  many  false  books  put  forth  in 
their  name^,  so  many  of  their  writings  lost  which  would  mor^ 
clearly  have  explicated  their  sense,  and  at  last  an  open  pro? 
fession  made  and  a  trade,  of  making  the  fathers  speak^  no4 
what  themselves  thought,  but  what  other  men  pleased,  that 
itisragreat  instance  of  God's  providence  and  care  of  hi^ 
ehiurch,  that  wie  httve  so  much  good  preserved  in  the  writings 
which,  we  receive  from  the  fathers,  and  that  all  truth  is  not 
as  clear  gone  as  is  the  certainty  of  their  great  authority  an4 
reputation. 

f  .&  The.  publishing. books  with  the  inscription  of.grea^t 
names,  b^gan  in  St«  Paul's  time;  for  somte  had  troubled  the 
church  >  of  Th^asalonica  i^ith  a.  false  epistle  "in  St.  ^Paul's 
name,  agaij3L8jb  the.inconyeiuence  of  which  he  armsr  them  ii^ 
2,  Thesst  ii.  1.  A,nd  this  ji^reased  daily  in  the  churqh*  The 
Arians  wrote  an  epistle  to  Constantine  under  the  name  oi 
Aibwasitts  %  and  the  Eutycbiax^  wrote  against  Oyril  of 
Ale:$;audria  under  the  name  ofTbeodoret ;  and. of  the  age  iix 
yhich  tb^^^^en^'^yuod  was  kept,  Exaapnys  repor1;s^^^,]2hri& 

*    ^ «  Apol.  Afhafutf.  U  CdoMtwH.  TtdL:  Btroo.  A,  D.  553. 
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false  cekbrium  Virofum  titnio  comxnendatis'scat^re.  omnia.? 
It  was  then  a  public  business^  and  a  trick  not  more  ba^ethan 
public :  but  it  was  more  ancient  than  so ;  and  it  is  memorable 
in  the  books  attributed  to  St.  Basil,  containing  thirty  chap^ 
tens  '  de .  Spiritu  Sancto/  whereof  fifteen  were  plainly  by 
another  hand  under  the  coVert  of  St.  Basil,  as  appears  in 
the  difference  of  the  style,  in  the  impertinent  digressions* 
against  the  custom  of  th^t  ezceltent  man, — by  socpe  passages 
6ontradic|x>ry  to  others  of  St.  Basils— -by  citing  Meletius  ss 
dead  beCore.him,  who  yet  lived  three  y^ars  ^  after  him,— rand 
by  the  very  frame  and  manner  of  the  discourse :  and  yet  it 
was  so  handsomely  carried,  and  so  well  served  the  purposes 
of  men,  tiiat  it  was  indifferently  quoted  under  the  title  o^  Si« 
Basil  by  many^  but  without  i)ami|ig  the  number  of  chapters** 
and  by  St.  John  Damascenus  in  these  words ;  **  Basilius  in» 
opere  triginta  capitum.de  Spiritu  Sancto  ad  Amphilochium.^;". 
and  ta  the  waae  purpose,  and  in  the  number  of  twenty-sey^ 
and  ln^enty-nine  chapters,  he  is  cited  by  ^  Photius,  by  Elu-j 
Ijiymins,  by.  Burchard,  by  Zonaraf(,  Balsamon^  and  Nic^; 
phorus.  But  for  this,  see  more  in  Emsmus's  prefape  upon/ 
this  book  <^  St.  Basil.  There  is  an  epistle  goes  still  under 
tbe^naa^  of  St.  Jerqme  *  ad  Demetriadem  virginem,'  and  is  of 
great  ^sein<the  question  of  predestination  with  its  append-^ 
ices;  and  yet  a  very  learned  man^  eight  hundred  years  agQ/ 
did  believe. it  to  be  written  by  a  Pelagian,  and  undertakes  to., 
qonfute  divers  parts  of  it,  as  being  high  and  confident  Pela^. 
gianism,  and  written  by  Julianus,  Episc.  Eclanensis:  but. 
Gregonjos  A^minensia  ^  from  St.  Austin  affirms  it  to  have' 
been  written  by  Pelagius  himself.  I  might  instance  in  top 
many :  there  is  not  any  one.  of  the  fathers  who  is  esteemed 
author  of  any  considerable  number  of  books;  that  hath  e^- ; 
qaped  untouched.  But  the  abuse  in  this  kind  hath  been^ 
so  Evident,  that  now  if  any  interested  person  of  any  side; 
be  pressed  with  an  authority  very  pregnant  against  him,  he. 
thinks  to  escape  by  accusing  the  edition,  or  the  author,  or; 
the;  hands  it  pas^d  through,  or  at  last  he  therefore  suspects  > 
it  because  it  makes  against  him :  both,  sides  being  resolved, 
tbatti^sy  are  in  the  rights  the  authorities  that  they  adqpiit,  r 

k  Vid.  BaroD.  in  Annal.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  imag.  orat.  1. 

^  Nomocan.  tit.  1.  cap.  S.  *  V.  Beda  de  gratia  Christi  i|dv«  Jolianum, 

'  Greg.  Arim.io  ^.  i»ent.  dist  $6.  q.  1 — 3* 
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tiiey  wHl  believe  not  to  be  against  them ;  and  ihej  which  are 
too  plainly  against  thero,  shall  be  no  anthorities*  And  in* 
deed  the  whole  world  hath  been  so  muph  abused,  that  every 
man  thinks  he  hath  reason  to.  suspect  whatsoever  is  against 
him,  that  is,  what  he  pleaseth:  which  proceeding  only  pn>* 
^uces  this  truth,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  cer^ 
tainty,  nor  very  much  probability,  in  such  allegattons. 

6.  But  there  is  a  worse  mischief  than  this,*^besides  those 
very  many  which  arc  not  yet  discovered,--^hich,  like  the 
j^stilence,  destroys  in  the  dark,  and  grows  into  inconve- 
nience more  insensibly  and  more  irremediably,  and  that  is, 
corruption  of  particular  places,  by  inserting  words  and  al-> 
tering  them  to  contrary  senses :  a  thing  which  the  fathers 
of  the  sixth  general  synod  complained  of,  concerning  the 
constitutions  of  St.  Clement,  ^^quibus  jam  olim  ab  iis,  qui  k 
fide  aliena  sentiunt,  adulterina  queedam,  etiam  ii  pietate  aliena, 
introducta  sunt,  quae  divinorum  nobis  decretorum  elegantem 
et  venustam  speciem  obscur&runt »/'  And  so  also  have  bis 
FBOognitions,  so  have  his  epistles  been  used,  if  at  least  they 
were  his  at  all ;  particularly  the  fifth  decretal  epistle  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  St.  Clement,  in  which  community  of 
wives  is  taught  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Luke,  saying,  die 
first  Christians  had  all  things  common ; — ^if  all  things,  then 
wives  also,  says  the  epistle:  a  forgery  like  to  have  been 
done  by  some  Nicblaitan,  or  other  impure  person.  There  is 
an  epistle  of  Cyril  extant  to  Saccessus  bishop  of  Diocsesarea, 
in  which  he  relates  that  he  was  asked  by  Budas  bishop  of 
Emessa,  whether  he  did  approve  of  the  epistle  of  Athanasius 
to  Epictetus  bishop  of  Corinth ;  and  that  his  answer  was,  "Si 
heec  apud  vos  scripta  non  sint  adultera :  nam  plura  ex  his 
ab  hostibus  ecclesiee  deprehenduntur  esse  depravata  ^J'  And 
this  was  done  even  while  the  authors  'themselves  were  alive : 
fbr  so  Dionysius  of  Corinth  complained,  that  his  writings 
were  corrupted  by  heretics ;  and  Pope  Leo,  tliat  his  epistle 
to  Flavianus  was  perverted  by  the  Greeks,  And  in  the  synod 
of  Constantinople  b^ore  quoted  (the  sixth  synod),  Maoarins 
and  his  disciples  were  convict^, ''  quod  sanetorum  testimo-* 
nia  aut  trunc&rint  aut  depr&varint^''  Thus  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  Cyprian^s  book  '  de  Unitate  EcclesioB,'  in  the  edition  of 

r  Can.  3.       .,  **  Enseb.  1. 4.  c.  23. 

*  Act.  8.  vid.  etiAin.  ijaod.  7.  act.  4. 
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Pamelius^  suflfered  great  alteration ;  these  words — '  primattis 
Petro  datnr* — ^wholly  inserted,  and  these—'  super  cathedram 
Petri  fundata  est  ecclesia :'  and  whereas  it  was  before, '  super 
uBum  cedifieat  ecclesiam  Christus/  that  not  being  enough, 
tbey  haTe  made  it  super  tthtm  unum/  Now  these  additions 
are  against  the  faith  of  all  old  copies  before  Minutius  and  Pa* 
melins,  and  against  Gratian,  eren  after  himself  had  been  cbas* 
tised  by  the  Roman  correctors,  the  commissaries  of  Gregory 
XIII.  as  is  to  be  seen  where  these  words  are  alleged ;  '*  De* 
cret.  c.  24.  q.  1.  can.  Loquitur  Dominusad  Petrum."  So  that 
we  may  say  of  Cyprian's  works,  as  Pamelius  himself  said  con- 
eeming  his  writings  and  the  writings  of  others  of  the  fathers, 
*'Unde  colligimus  (saith  he)  Cypriani  scripta,  ut  et  aliorum  ve- 
terum,  k  librariisvari^  fuisse  interpolata*^."  Bat  Gratianhim- 
«df  could  do  as  fine  a  feat  when  he  listed,  or  else  somebody 
did  it  for  him,  and  it  was  in  this  very  question,  their  beloTed 
article  of  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  for  "de  Poenit.  dist.  I.e.  Po- 
test fieri,"  he  quotes  these  words  out  of  St.  Ambrose,  *'  Non 
habent  Petri  hsereditatem,  qui  non  habent  Petri  sedem  i^* 
*Jidem/  not '  sedem/  it  is  in  St.  Ambrose ;  but  this  error  was 
made  authentic  by  being  inserted  into  the  code  of  the  catho- 
lic church.  And  considering  how  little  notice  the  clergy 
had  of  antiquity  but  what  was  transmitted  to  them  by  Gra- 
tian,  it  will  be  no  great  wonder  that  all  this  part  of  the  world 
swallowed  such  a  bole,  and  the  opinion  that  was  wrapped 
in  it.  But  I  need  not  instance  in  Gratian  any  farther,  but 
refer  any  one  that  desires  to  be  satisfied  concerning  this 
collection  of  his,  to  Augustinus  archbishop  of  Tarracon,  '  in 
iemendatioBe  Gratiani,'  where  he  shall  find  fopperies  and 
eormptions  good  store  noted  by  that  learned  man.  But  that 
the  'indices  expurgatorii,'  commanded  by  authority,  and 
practised  with  public  licence,  profess  to  alter  and  correct  the 
sayings  of  the  fathers,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  catholic 
sense,  by  putting  in  and  leaving  out, — ^is  so  great  an  impos- 
ture, so  unchristian  a  proceeding,  that  it  hath  made  the  faith 
of  all  books  and  all  authors  justly  to  be  suspected  \  For  con- 
sidering their  infinite  diligence  and  great  opportunity,  as 

^  AoBot  Cypriaa.  saper  Coneil.  Cartliag.  Or  1. 

1  Vid.  Iiid.  Eicpiirg.  Beljif.  io  Bertram,  et  Flandr.  Hispan.  Portugal.  Neopolitan. 
3^manam ',  Janiam  ill  pnefat.  ad  lod.  Exparg.  Belg.  HasenmoUeruin,  pag.  975. 
WithriDgton.  Apolog.  num.  449. 
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ihavijag  bttd  most  of  the  copies  in  their  own  hands,  together 
with  an  unsatisfiable  desire  of  prevailing  in  their  righl^  or  ija 
^tbeir  wrong,  they  have  made  an  absolute  destruction  of  tlw 
topic  :  and  when  the  fathers  speak  Latin  ^,  or  breathe  in  '^ 
Rom&n  diocess,  although  the  providence  of  God  does^  infi- 
nitely overrule  them^  and  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  that  ip 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  there  is  no  more  found  that  can 
pretend  for  their  advantage  than  there  is,  which  indeed  is 
infinitely  incpnsiderable;  yet  our  questions  and  uncertainties 
are  infinitely  multiplied,  instead  of  a  probable  and  reasonably 
determination.  For  since  the  Latins  always  copiplained  of 
the  Greeks  fqr  privately  corruptiqg  the  ancient  records  bot^i 
of  councils  and  fathers  \  and  now  the  Latins  make  open  pro*- 
fession  not  of  corrupting,  but  of  correcting,  their  writings  (that 
is  the  word),  apd  at  the  most  it  was  but  a  h^man  authority, 
and  that  of  persons  not  always  learned,  and  very  often  de^ 
ceived ;  the  whole  matter  is  so  unreasonable,  that  it  is  not 
worth  a  farther  disquisition.  But  if  any  one  desires  to  ia^ 
quirefarther,  he  may  bq  satisfied  in  Erasmus,  in  Henry  am} 
Robert  Stephens,  in  their  prefaces  before  the  editions  of  die 
Fathers,  and  their  observations  upon  them;  in,Bellarm.  'd^ 
Scrip,  Eccl.;'  in  D,  Reynolds  '  de  Lib.  Apoc. ;'  in  Scaliger  j 
^nd  Robert  Coke,  of  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  in  his  book  '  d^  Q^nf- 
pura  Patfum/ 


SECTION    IX. 


Of  the  Incmipetenjcy  of  the,  Church,  in  its  diffusive  Capacity,  to  h^ 
Ju^e  of  Controversies;  and  the  Impertinency  of  that  Pretence 
of  the  Spirit.' 

1,  And  now,  after  all  these  considerations  of.  the  several 
topics,  tradition,  councils.  Popes,  and  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
authority  of  the  church  apart.  For  the  church  either  speaks 
\^Y  tradition,  or  by  a  representative  body  in  a  council,  by 
Popes,  or  by  the  fathers :  for  the  church  is  not  a  chimera," 
not  a  shadow,  but  a  company  of  men  believing,  in  Je^usi 

'  ^  Vidpat  tieotqr  Aiidreani  Cbristoyidni  in  Beflo  JfeSaltSoo,  efc  ^oh'.  Reynolds  ii\ 
)i1).  de  Tdol.  Kom.  ^ 

<  Vid.  Ep.  Nicolfti  ad  Michael.  Imperat,  . .'.  ^ 
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Ohrist ;  wliich  men  dihor  speak  by  tbeiiutelves  iamtdiatdy; 

or.  by  their  rulers,  or  by  their  proxies  and  representatiTes; 
Now  I  have. considered  it  in.  all  senses  but  in  its  diffusive 
capacity;  in  which  capacity  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 

.  arjudge  of  controversieSi  both  because  in  that  capacity  shd 
cannot  teach  us ;  as  also,  because  if,  by  a  judge;  we  mean  all 
the  church,  diffused  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  so  there  can 

be  no  controversy :  for  if  all  men  be  of  that  opinion,  then 
there  is  no  question  coQtested ;  if  they  be  not  all  of  a  mind, 
how  can  the  whole  diffusive  catholic  church  be  pretended  in 
defiance  of  any  one  article,  where  the  diffusive  church  being 
divided,  part  goes  this  way,  and  part  another  i  But  if  it  be 
said,  the  greatest. part  must  carry  it  (besides  that  it  is  im-^ 
possible  for  us  to  know  which  way  the  greatest  part  goes  itt 
many  questions),  it  is  not  always  tru6  that  the  greater  part  iff 
the  best;  sometimes  the. contrary  is  most  certain;  and  it  is 
often  very  probable,  but  it  is  always  possible.  And  when^ 
paucity  offoUowers  was  objected  to  Liberius,  he  gave  this. in 

^  answer,  Therewas.a  time,  when  but  three  children  of  the  cap^ 
tivity  resisted  the  king's  decree  ^.  And  Athanasius  wrote  on 
purpose  against  those,  that  did  judge  of  truth  by  multitudes : 
and  indeed  it  concerned  him  so  to  do,  when  he  alone  stood 
in  the  gap.  agaiilst  the  numeroxis  armies  of  the  Arians  K 

2.  But  if  there  could,  in  this  case,  be  any  distinct  con^ 
sideratibn  of  the  church,  yet  to  know  which  is  the  true 
church  is  so  hard.ta  be  found  out,  that  the  greatest  questions 
of  Christendom  are  judged,  before  yon  can  get  to  your 
judge ;  and  then  there  is  no  heed  of  him.  For  those  ques-* 
tiqns  which  are  concerning  the  judge  of  questions,  must  be 
determined  before  you  can  submit  to  his  judgment;  smd  if 
you  can  yourselves  determine  those  great  questions,  which 
consist  much  in  universalities,  then  also  you  may  determine 
the  particulars,  as  being  of  less  difficulty.  And  he  that  con- 
siders how  many  notes  there  are  given  to  know 'the  true 
church  by,  na  less  than  fifteen  by  Bellarmine,  and  concern-^* 
ing  every  one  of  them  almost,  whether  it  be  a  certain  note  or 
no,  there  are  very  many  questions  and  uncertainties ;  and 
when  it  is  resolved  which  are  the  notes,  there  is  more  dispute 
about  the  application  of  these  notes  than  of  the  vptaroicpivS^ 
MEvov ; — 'will  quickly  be  satisfied  that  he  had  better  sit  still 

•i-         '0  TlMod.  1.  J.c.  46.  hist.  -    V  Tom.  t. 
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ihan  to  go  ffouad  about  a  difficult  and  troublesome  passage, 
and  at  last  get  no  farther,  but  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  first  set  out  And  there  is  one  note  amongst  the 
rest,  holiness  of  doctrine,  that  is,  so  as  to  have  nothing  false 
Mther  in '  doctrina  fidei'  or  *  morum'  (for  so  Bellarmipe  ex- 
plicates itX  which  supposes  all  your  eontrotersies  judged 
before  they  can  be  tried  by  the  authority  of  the  church ;  and 
when  we  have  found  out  all  true  doctrine  (for  that  is  neces- 
sary to  judge  of  the  church  by,  that,  as  St,  Austin's  counsel 
is,  *'  Ecclesiam  in  verbis  Christi  investigemus'')»  then  we  are 
bound  to  follow,  because  we  judge  it  true,  not  because  the 
church  hath  said  it :  and  tiiis  is  to  judge  of  the  church  by 
her  doctrine,  not  of  the  doctrine  by  the  church.  And  indeed 
it  is  the  best  and  only  way :  but  then  how  to  judge  of  that 
doctrine  will  be  afterward  inquired  into.  In  the  meaiH 
time  the  church,  that  is,  the  governors  of  the  churches,  are 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  for  all  those  who  cannot  judge 
for  themselves.  For  others,  they  must  know  that  their  go* 
vemors  judge  for  them  too,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  peace  and 
obedience,  though  not  for  the  determination  of  their  private 
persuasions.  For  the  economy  of  the  church  requires,  that 
her  authority  be  received  by  all  her  children.  Now  this 
authority  is  Divine  in  its  original,  for  it  derives  immediately 
from  Christ;  but  it  is  human  in  its  ministration.  We  are 
to  be  led  like  men,  not  like  beasts*  A  rule  is  prescribed  for 
the  guides  themselves  to  follow,  as  we  are  to  follow  the 
guides :  and  although,  in  matters  indeterminable  or  ambi* 
guous,  the  presumption  lies  on  behalf  of  the  governors  (for  we 
do  nothing  for  authority,  if  we  suffer  it  not  to  weigh  that  part 
down  of  an  indifferency  and  a  question  which  she  chooses) ; 
yet  if  there  be  *  error  manifestus,'  as  it  often  happens ;  or  if 
the  church-govemors  themselves  be  rent  into  innumerable 
sects,  as  it  is  this  day  in  Christendom ; — then  we  are  to  be 
as  wise  as  we  can  in  choosing  our  guides,  and  then  to  follow 
80  long  as  that  reason  remains,  for  which  we  first  chose 
ihem«  And  even  in  that  government,  which  was  an  imme- 
diate sanction  of  God,  I  mean  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  synagogue  (where  Ood  had  consigned  the  high-priest's 
authority  with  a  menace  of  death  to  them  that  should  dis- 
obey, that  all  the  world  might  know  the  meaning  and. ex« 
tent  of  such  precepts,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
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they  cannot  command,  and  we  ought  not  to  obey),  it  eama 
once  to  that  pass,  that  if  the  priest  had  been  obeyed  in  his 
conciUar  decrees,  the  whole  nation  had  been  bound  to 
belieye  the  condemnation  of  our  blessed  Sayiour  to  have 
been  just ;  and  at  another  time  the  apostles,  must  no  more 
k^ve  preached  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  here  was  manifest 
error.  And  the  case  is  the  same  to  eyery  man,  that  in«- 
Tincibly,  and  therefore  innocently,  believes  it  so.  *'  Deo 
potite  quim  hominibus,"  is  our  rule  in  such  cases.  For 
althott^  every  man  is  bound  to  follow  his  g^ide,  unless 
he  believes  his  guide  to  mislead  him ;  yet  when  he  sees 
reason  against  his  guide,  it  is  best  to  follow  his  rea* 
son :  for  though  in  this  he  may  fall  into  error,  yet  he  will 
escape  the  sin;  be  may  do  violence  to  truth,  but  never  to 
his  own  conscience ;  and  an  honest  error  is  better  Ihan  an 
hypocritical  jHrofession  of  truth,  or  a  violent  luxation  of  the 
undenrtanding;  since  if  he  retains  his  honesty  and  simplicity, 
he  cannot  err  in  a  matter  of  faith  or  absolute  fiecesiuty: 
God's  goodness  hath  secured  all  honest  and  careful  persons 
from  that ;  for  other  things,  he  must  follow  the  best  guides 
he  can ;  and  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  follow  better  than  God 
hath  given  him. 

3.  And  there  is  yet  another  way  pretended  of  infalliUe 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  that  is,  by  the  Spirit.  But  of 
this  I  shall  say  no  m6re,  but  that  it  is  impertinent  as  to  this 
question.  For -put  the  case,  the  Spirit  is  given  to  some  men, 
enabling  them  to  expound  infallibly ;  yet  because  this  is  but 
a  private  assistance,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  others, — this 
infallible  assistance  may  determine  my  own  assent,  but  shall 
not  enable  me  to  prescribe  to  others ;  because  it  were  un« 
reasonable  I  shotdd,  unless  I  could  prove  to  him  that  I  have 
the  Spirit,  and  so  can  secure  him  from  being  deceived  if  he 
relies  upon  me.  In  this  case  I  may  say,  as  St.  Paul  in  the 
case  of  praying  with  the  Spirit ;  '*  He  verily  giveth  thanks 
well,  bat  the  other  is  not  edified.'^  So  that  let  this  pretence 
be  ss  true  as  it  will,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  cannot  be  of  con- 
sideration in  this  question. 

4.  The  result  of  all  is  this :  since  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
limit  and  prescribe  to  all  men's  understandings  by  any  ex- 
ternal mle  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  places  of  Scrip- 
tune,  which  is  our  ruleiy— since  no  man  nor  company  of  men 
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k^sefmre^froni  error,  or  can  secure  us  that  they  are  free  front- 
malice/  interest,  and  design ; — and  sinee  all  the  ways  hf* 
tirhich  we  usually  are  taught,  as  tradition,  councils,  decretals; 
&c.  are  very  uncertain  in  the  matter,  in  their  authority,  in 
their  being  legitimate  and^  natural^  aiifd  many  of  them  cer-^ 
tainly  &lse,  and  nothing  certain  but  the  divine  authority  of 
Spripture,  in  which  aU  that  is  necessary  is  plain^  and  mucb 
of  that  that  is  not  necessary,  is  very  obscure,  intricate,  and 
involved  :--*-either  we  mudt  set  up  our  rest  only  upon 'articles 
of  faith  and  plain  places,  and  be  incurious  of  other  obscurer' 
revelations  (which  is  a  duty  for  persons  of  private  under** 
standings,  and  of  no  public  function);  or  if  we  wiH  seairck 
farther  (to  which  in  some  measure  the  guides  of  others  are^ 
obliged),  it  remains  we  inquire  how  men  may  determine 
themselves,  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  God,  and  not  to  dis* 
serve  the  church,  that  every  such  man  may  do  what  he  is^ 
bound' to  in  his  personal  capacity,  and  as  he  relates  to  the^^ 
public  as  a  public  minister* 


SECTION  X, 


Of  the  Authority  of  Reason;  and  that  it,  proceeding  upon  best 

Grounds,  is  tlie  best  Judge. 

LHers  then  I  consider,  that  although  noman  maybe  trust«^ 
ed  to  judge  for  all  othera,  unless  this  person  were  infallible  > 
^nd  authorized  -so  to  do,  which  no  man  nor  no  company  of 
men  is  ;  yet  every  man  may  be  trusted  to  judge  for  himself, 
I  say,  every  man  that  can  judge  at  all;  as  «fpr  others,  they: 
are  to  be  saved  as  itpleaseth  God :  but  others  that  can  judge  «t- 
all,  must  either  choose  ijieir  guides  who  shall  judge  for  ihiem,^ 
and  then  they  oftentimes  do  the  wisest,  and  always  save; 
tl^mselves  a  labour,  but  then  they  choose  too ;  or  if  they  be» 
persons  of  greater  understanding,  then  they  are  to  choose 
fbr  themselves  in  particular  what  the  others  do  in  general,  and 
by  choosing  their  guide  :  and  for  this  any  man  may  be  better^ 
trusted  for  himself,  than  any  man  can  be  for  another.    For  in 
this  case,  his  own  interest  is  most  concerned  ;  and  ability  is- 
not>so  necessary  as  honesty,  which  certainly  every  man  wilL 
bestpres^rv^  in  his  own^case^.and-to  hinu9elf«— «and  if  her 
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<does:  not,  it  is  ht  that  diust  ataart  for  it ;  'aad  it  is  iiot  re^ 
qmred  pf  us  not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  may  endeavour  to 
avoid  it. 

2.  He  that  follows  his  guide  so  far  as  his  reason  goes 
along  with  him,  or,  which  is  all  one,  he  that  follows  his  own 
reason,  not  guided  only  by  natural  arguments,  but  by  divine 
revelation,  and  all  other  good  means, — hath  great  advantages 
over  him  that  gives  himself  wholly  to  follow  any  human  guide 
whatsoever,  because  he  follows  all  their  reason^  and  hi»own 
too :  he  follows  them  till  reason  leaves  them,  or  till  it  seems  so 

V  to  him;  which  is  all  one  to  his  particular;  for,  by  theoonfefiaion 
of  all  sides,  an  erroneous  conscience  binds  him,  when  a  right 
guide  does  not  bind  him.  But  he  that  gives  himself  up 
wholly  to  a  guide,  is  oftentimes  (I  mean,  if  he  be- a  discern- 
ing person)  forced  to  do  violence  to  his  own  understanding, 
and  to  lose  all  the  benefit  of  his  own  discretion,  that  he  may 
reconcile  his  reason  to  his  guide.  And  of  this.we  see  infinite 
inconveniences  in  the  church  of  Rome :  for  we  find  personsof 
great  understanding  oftentimes  so  amused  with  th^  authority 
of  their  church,  that  it  is, pity  to  see  them  sweat  in  answerr 
ing  some  objections,  which  they  know  not  how  to  do,  but  yet 
believe  they  must,  because  the  church  hath  said  it.  So  that 
if  they  read,  study,  pray,  search  records,  and  use  all. the 
means  of  art  and  industry,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  it  is  n4H 
with  a  resolution  to  follow  that  which  shall  seem  truth  Uk 
them,  but  to  confirm  what  before  they  did  believe  :  and  if 
any  argument  shall  seem  unanswerable  against  any  articl^ 
of  their  church,  they  are  to  take  it  for  a.  temptation^  not  for 

_  an  illumination,  and  they  are  to  use  it  accordingly  :  whioh 
makes  them  make  the  devil  to  be  the  author  of  that,  which 
God's.  Spirit  hath  assisted  them  to  find  in  the  use  of  lawful, 
mieans  and  the  search  of  truth.  And  when  the  devil  of  fiilse- 
hood  is  like  to  be  cast  aut;by  God^s. Spirit,  they  say  that  it 
is  tlibrough  Beelzebub  :  which  was  one  of  the  worst  thi|p|^« 
that  QV€r  the  Pha^is^jes  said  or  did.  And  was,  it. not  aptaifli 
ij^tifling  of  the  just  anpl  reasonable  demaadd.ina^  ttythe.eivrr 
peror,  by  .the  kings  of  France  and.  Spain,,and  by:  the,  ablest 
dijine^  among  them,  which  wasrused  in.th^  cQtiUQil.of  Tfrati, 
yihei^  they  demanded  the  restitu^oniof  i^riestsito.their  rlih. 
|p«rty  of  ooaaxriage,  the  use  of  .the>cihE4i9e,.thQ  isePvicQ  in^t^ci' 
vulgar  tongue;  and  these  things  not  only  in  "pursuance  <rf 
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trtitti>  but  for  other  great  and  good  eiids>  even  to  tak^  away 
an  infinite  scandal  and  a  great  schism  i  and  yet,  when  they 
themselves  did  profess  it,  and  all  the  world  knew  these  rea- 
sonable demands  were  denied  merely  upon  a  politic  consider* 
ation,  yet  that  these  things  should  be  framed  into  articles 
and  decrees  of  faith,  and  they  for  ever  after  bjound,  not  only 
not  to  desire  the  same  things,  but  to  tl^ink  the  contrary  to 
be  divine  truths^;  never  was  reason  made  more  a  slave  or 
more  useless.  Must  not  all  the  world  say,  either  they  must 
be  great  hypocrites,  or  do  great  violence  to  their  under* 
standing,  when  they  not  only  cease  from  their  claim,  but 
must  also  believe  it  to  be  unjust?  If  the  u^e  of  their  reason 
had  not  been  restrained  by  the  tyranny  and  imperiousness  of 
their  guide,  what  the  emperor  and  the  kings  and  their  theo- 
logues  would  have  done,  they  can  best  judge  who  consider 
the  reasonableness  of  the  demand,  and  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  denial.  But  we  see  many  wise  men  who  with  their 
**  optandum  esse  ut  ecclesia  licentiam  diaret,''  8cc.  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  that  in  some  things  they  consent  and  do  not 
consent,  and  do  not  heartily  believe  what  diey  are  bound 
publicly  to  profess  ;  and  they  themselves  would  clearly  see 
a  difference,  if  a  contrary  decree  should  be  framed  by  the 
church;  they  would  with  an  infinitely  greater  confidence  rest 
themselves  in  other  propositions  than  what  they  must  believe 
as  the  case  now  stands ;  and  they  would  find  that  the  autho* 
rity  of  a  diurch  is  a  prejudice,  as  often  as  a  free  and  modest 
ttse  of  reason  is  a  temptation. 

3.  God  will  have  no  man  pressed  with  another's  incon-* 
venienoes  in  matters  spiritual  and  intellectual,  no  man's  sal-* 
ration  to  depend  upon  another;  and  every  tooth  that  eats 
sour  grapes,  shall  be  set  on  edge  for  itself,  and  for  none  else : 
and  this  is  remarkaUe  in  that  saying  of  Qod  by  the  Pro- 
phet; "  If  the  prophet  ceases  to  tell  my  people  of  their  sins, 
and  kads  them  into  error,  the  people  shall  die  in  their  sins, 
and  the  blood  of  them  *  I  will  require  at  the  hands  of  that 
prophet  "> ;"  meaning,  that  Grod  hath  so  set  the  prophets  to 
guide  us,  that  we  also  are  to  follow  them  by  a  yoluntary  as<« 
sent,  by  an  act  of  choice  and  election.  For  although  acci* 
dentally  andoccasionaUy  the  sheep  may  perish  by  the  shep- 
herd's fault ;  yet  that  which  hath  tiie  chiefest  influence  upon 
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their  final  condition,  ib  their  own  act  and  election  :  and 
therefore  God  hath  so  appointed  guides  to  ns,  that  if  we  pe#* 
rish,  it  may  be  accoanted  upon  both  our  scores,  upon  our 
own  and  the  guides'  too,  which  says  plainly,  that  idthough 
we  are  entrusted  to  our  guides,  yet  we  are  entrusted  to  oun- 
sdves  too.  Our  guides  must  direct  us ;  and  yet,  if  they  fail, 
Ood  hath  not  so  left  us  to  them,  but  he  hath  given  us  enough 
to  ourselves  to  discover  their  failings,  and  our  own  duties  in 
all  things  necessary.  And  for  other  things,  we  must  do  as 
well  as  we  can.  But  it  is  best  to  follow  our  guides,  if  we 
know  nothing  better :  but,  if  we  do,  it  is  better  to  follow  the 
pillar  of  fire  than  a  pillar  of  cloud,  though  both  possibly  may 
lead  to  Canaan.  But  then  also  it  is  possible, — ^tbat  it  may  be 
otherwise.  But  I  am  sure  if  I  do  my  own  best,  then  if  it  be 
best  to  follow  a  guide,  and  if  it  be  also  necessary,  I  shall  be 
sure,  by  God's  grace,  and  my  own  endeavour,  to  get  to  it:  but 
if  I,  without  the  particular  engagement  of  my  own  understand- 
ing, follow  a  guide,  possibly  I  mayj>e  guilty  of  extreme  neg* 
ligeace;  or  I  may^  extinguish  God's^  Spirit ;  or  do  violence 
to  my  own  reason.  And  whether  entrusting  myself  wholly 
with  another  be  not  a  laying  up  my  talent  in  a  napkin,  I  am 
not  so  well  assured.  I  am  certain  the  other  is  not  And 
since  another  man's  answering  for  me  will  not  hinder  but 
that  I  also  lE^all  answer  for  myself;  as  it  concerns  him  to 
see  he  does  not  wilfully  misguide  me,  so  it  concerns  me  to 
see  that  he  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it ;  if  I  cannot,  it  will  not 
be  required  at  my  hands  ;  whether  it  be  his  fault,  or  his  in<* 
vincible  error,  I  shall  be  charged  with  neidier. 

4.  This  is  no  other  than  what  is  enjoined  as  a  duty.  For 
since  God  will  be  justified  witii  a  free  obedience,  and  there 
is  an  obedience  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  will  and  afiec^ 
tion,  it  is  of  great  concernment,  as  to  be  willing  to  believe 
whatever  God  says,  so  also  to  inquire  diligently  whether  the 
will  of  God  be  so  as  is  pretended.  Even  our  acts  of  under^ 
standing  are  acts  of  choice :  and  therefore  it  is  commanded 
as  a  duty,  to  '  search  the  Scriptures ;'  to  '  try  the  spirits  whe^ 
Iher  they  be  of  God  or  no ;' '  of  oursdves  to  be  able  to  judge 
what  is  right  */  Uo  try  all  things,  and  to  retain  that  which  id 
best'/    "^  For  he  that  resdives  not  to  considerj^resotvee  not 
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ko  be  carefiil  wheA^T  he  have  tnithor^no;  and  diereforeikath 
•aa aiFeotion indifferent  to  truth  or  falsehood,  whichi&aU  onis 
BS  if  he  did  choose,  amiss  :  and  since  when  thingst  are  ixnlj 
.propounded,  and  made  reasonable  and  inteUigiUe,  we  cannot 
-but  assent,  and  then  it  is  no  thanks  to  us ;  we  have  no  way 
to  give  our  wills  to  God  in  matters  of  belief>  butbyourinf 
jdustry  in  searching  it,  and  examining  the  grounds^  upon  which 
ihe  propounders  build  their  dictates.  And  the  not  doing  it 
as  oftentimes. a  cause  that  God  gives  a  ipan o ver  ei^  vovv  aBttr 
mfiov,  /into  a  reprobate  and  undiscerning  mind;  and  i;iivief«- 
fifanding/ 

6»  And  this  very  thing,  though  men  will  not  under«tto4 
it,  is  the  perpetual  practice  of  all  men  in  the  world,  that  caa  ^ 
give  a  reaaonable  account  of  their  faith.  The  very  cathoHe 
church  itself  is  'rationabilis  et  ubique  diffusa/  saith  Optatus; 
*  reasonable,  as  well  as  diffused  every  where  ^'  For,  take  the 
proselytes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  even  in  their  greatest  gjubr 
inission  of  understanding,  they  seem  to  themselv;es  to  follow 
;their  reason  mo^t  of  all.  For  if  you  tell  them,  Spripture  and 
tradition  are  their  rules  tofollow,  they  will  believe  you-wheot 
they  know  a  reason  for  it;  and  if  they  take  you  upon  yoiur 
word,  they  have  a  reason  for  that  too  :  either  they- believe 
yau  a  learned  man,  or  a  good  mam,  or  that  yqu.can  have:  Uq 
iends  upon  them,  oir  something  that  is  of  an.  equal  heightj*  t9 
fit  their  miderstandings.  If  you  tell  them  they  must  believe 
ihe  church,  you  must  tell  them  why  they  are  bound  to  it; 
aped,  if  you  quote  Scripture  to  prore  it,  you  maat  give  them 
leave  to  judge,  whether  the  words  jaU^ged  spejBtk  your  send^ 
or  no,  and  therefore,  to  dissent,  if  they  say  no  ;such  thing. 
And.  although;  all  men  are  not.  wi^e,  and  proceed  discrei^y^ 
y^tall  Q»ake  their  choice  some  way  or  other.  He  that€ho<^«$ 
to  please  his.fancy,^takea  his  choice  as  much  as  h#  th4| 
chooses  prudently.  And  no  l^an,  speaks  more  unr^sonably 
than  he.  that  denies. to  men  the  use  of  their  reason  in  choice 
pf  their  religion.  For  that  I  ipay,  by  the  way,  remove  the 
conwc^i  p]:ejudice,'reason  ^d  authority  are  not  things  in^ 
compet^i^t  or  i:^pugnap,t,  especially  whcin  the  authority  ^ii^  ijOf 
filUibje. and  isi^prea^e,;;  for.  there; is  no  greater' reason,  in  th^ 
woprld  th^n :  to  believe,  supb  an  ai\liu>rity .^  B^t  then*  we^  oau^t 
consider  whether  every  authority  that  pretends  to  be  such,  ia 
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la  indeed.  And  therefore  '  Deus  dixit,  ergo  hoc  verum  est/ 
M  liie  greatest  demonstration  in  the  world  for  things  of  this 
nalwre.  Bnt  it  is  not  so  in  human  dictates,  and  yet  reason 
and  human  an&orily  are  not  enemfes.  For  it  is  a  good  ar- 
gnmeiit  for  ns  to  fellow  such  an  opinion,  because  it  is  made 
sacred  by  the  authority  of  councils  and  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, and  sometimes  it  is  the  best  reason  we  have  in  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  it  is  to  be  strictly  followed :  but  there  may 
ako  be/ at  other  times,  a  reason  greater  than  it  that  speaks 
against  it,  and  then  the  authority  must  not  carry  it.  But 
then  the  difference  is  not  between  reason  and  authority,  but 
between  this  reason  and  that  which  is  greater :  for  authority 
is  a(  very  good  reason,  and  is  to  prerail,  unless  a  stronger 
comes  and  disarms  it,  but  then  it  must  give  place.  So  that 
in  this  question,  by  rtfrnm  I  do  not  mean  a  distinct  topic,  but 
a  transcendent  that  runs  through  all  topics :  for  reason,  like 
logic,  IS  instrument  of  all  thingi^  else ;  and  when  revelation, 
and  philosophy,  and  public  experience,  and  all  other  grounds 
of  probability  or  demonstration,  have  supplied  us  with  mat- 
ter, llien  reason  does  but  make  use  of  them :  that  is,  in  plain 
terms,  thefe  being  so  many  ways  of  arguing,  so  many  sects, 
sndi  differing  interests,  such  variety  of  authority,  so  many 
ptetenoes,  and  so  inany  false  beliefs^  it  concerns  every  wise 
man  to  consider  which  is  the  best  argument,  which  proposi- 
tion relies  upon  the  truest  grounds.  And  if  this  were  not 
his  only  way,  why  do  men  dispute  and  urge  arguments?  why 
do  they:  cite  councils  and  fathers  \  why  do  they  allege  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  and  this  on  all  sides,  and  to  contrary  pur- 
poses? If  we  must  judge,  then  we  must  use  our  reason  ;  if 
we  mittst  not  judge,  why  do  they  produce  evidence?  Let'them 
leave  disputing,  and  decree  propositions  magisterially ;  but 
then  we  may  choose  whether  we  will  believe  them  or  no :  or 
if  they  say,  we  must  believe  them,  they  must  prove  it,  and 
tell  us  why.  And  all  these  disputes  concerning  tradition, 
councils,  fethers,  &c.  are  not  arguments  against  or  besides 
reason,  but  contestations  and  pretences  to  the  best  arguments,  ' 
and  the  most  certain  satis&ction  of  our  reason.  But.thei^ 
all  these  coming  into  question  submit  themselves  to  reason, 
that  is,  to  be  judged  by  human  understanding,  upon  the  best 
grbuAds  and  information  it  can  receive.  8b  that  Scripthre, 
^radition^  councils,  and  fathers,  are  the  evidence  in  a  queftlion^ 
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f)ut' reason  is  the  judge  :  that  is,  we  being  (to  persons  tiiiat 
are  to  be  persuaded^  we  must  see  that  we  be  persuaded  res^ 
sonab^y ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  assent  to  a  lesser  evidcnoei 
when  a  greater  and  clearer  is  propounded.  Butof  thatev^ry 
man  for  himself  is  to  take  cognizanee,  if  he  be  able  to  judge; 
if  he  be  not^  he  is  not  bound  under  the  tie  of  necessity  to 
know  any  thing  of  it :  that  what  is  necessary  shall  be  cer* 
tainly  conveyed  to  him^  God,  that  best  can,  will  certainly 
take  care  for  that ;  for  if  he  does  not,  it  becomes  to  be  not 
necessary ;  or  if  it  should  still  remain  necessary,  and  he 
damned  for  not  knowing  it,  and  yet  to  know  it  be  not  in.  his 
power,  then  who  can  help  it  i  there  can  be  no  farther  car^ 
in  this  business.  In  other  things,  there  being  no  absolute 
and  prime  necessity,  we  are  left  to  our  liberty  to  judge  thitt 
way  that  makes  best  demonstration  of  our  piety  and  of  our 
love  to  God  and  truth,  not  that  way  diat  is  always  the  best 
argument  of  an  excellent  understanding ;  for  this  may  be  a 
blessing,  but  the  other  only  is  a  duty. 

6.  And  now  that  we  are  pitched  upon  that  way,  whio)i  is 
most  natural  and  reasonable  in  determination  of  ourselves^ 
rather  than  of  questions,  which  are  often  indetermiAaU^> 
sinbe  right  reason,  proceeding  upon  the  best  grounds  it  can, 
viz.  of  divine  revelation  and  human  authority  and  probadMlity, 
is  our  guide, '  stando  in  humanis;'  and  supposing  the  assist^ 
ance  of  God's  Spirit, — which  he  never  denies  them  that  fail 
not  of  their  duty  in  all  su6h  things,  in  whioh  he  requires 
truth  and  certainty — it  rt&mains  that  we  consider  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  men  are  so  much  deceived  in  the  use  of  their 
reason  and  choice  of  their  religion,  and  that,  in  this  account^ 
we  distinguish  those  accidents  which  make  error  innocent, 
flrom^  those  Vf4iich  make  it  become  a  heresy. 


SECTION    XI. 


"Of  some  Causes  of  Error  in  the  Exercise  of  Reason,  which  ar^ 

inculpate  in  themselves. 

1.  Then  I  consider  that  there  are  a  great  many  inculpable 
causes  of  error,  which  ai^  arguments  of  human  in^rfectioaa. 
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not  eosvictiaM  of  a  siii.    And  first.  The  Variety  of  humam 
imdenibiiidinga  is  bo  great,  that  what  is  plain  and  appai^nt 
to  one,  is  difficult  and  obscure  to  another ;  one  will  obsenre 
4  confiequeftit  from  a  coisiiaon  principle,  and  another  from 
thence  will  conclude  the  quite  contrary.     When  St.  Peter 
saw  the  viston  of  the  sheet  let  down  with  all  ^orte  of  beasts 
in  it,  and  a  voice  saying,  '  Surge,  Petre,  macta  et  manduca,' 
if  hfe  had  not,  by  a  particular  assistance,  been  directed  to 
the  meaning  c^  the  Holy  Ghost,  possibly  he  might  have  had 
other  apprehensions  of  the  meaning  of  that  vision ;  for  to 
myself  it  seems  naturally  to  speak  nothing  but  the  abolition 
of  the  Mosaical  rights,  and  the  restitution  of  us  to  that  part 
of  Ghiistian  liberty,  which  consists  in  the  promificuous  eating 
of  moata:  and  yet  besides  this,  there  want  not  some  under* 
staiadings  in  the  world,  to  whom  these  words  seem  to  give 
Sc.  Peter  a  p<mer  to  kill  heretical  princes.    Mediinks  it  is  a 
strange  trndecatanding  that  makes  such  extractions ;  but  Bo* 
zittft  and  Baroniua  did  so.    But  men  may  understand  what 
tiioy  please,  especially  when  diey  are  to  expound  oracles.  It 
was  aA  argument  of  some  wit,  but  of  singularity  of  under* 
standis^)  tiiat  ha^ened  in  the  great  contestation  between 
the  missak  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory.    The  lot  was 
thrown,  and  Ood  made  to  be  judge ;  so  that  he  was  tempted 
to  a  miracle,  to  answer  a  question  which  themselves  n^ight 
have  ended  without  much  trouUe.    The  two  missals  wero 
hnd  upon  tiie  altar,  and  the  church*door  shut  and  sealed.  By 
the  «iorrow^4naitins  tiiey  found  St  Gregory's  missal  torn  in 
piooes  (sinth  the  story),  and  thrown  about  the  chunch ;  biit 
i9t.  Attbrose^s  ofx^sed  and  laid  upott  the  altar  in  a  posture  of 
beittgnead.    If  I  bad  been  to  jtKlge  of  the  meaning  of  this 
mifpacle,  i  diould  have  made  no  scruple  to  have  said,  it  had 
been  ^  will  of  God  that  the  missal  of  St.  Ambrose,  whidh 
had- been  anciently  used,  and  publicly  tried  and  .approved  of^ 
should  still  be  read  in  the  church ;  and  that  of  Gregory  let 
alotte,  it  being  torn  by  an  angelical  hand  as  an  argument  of 
jiB  imperfection,  or  of  the  inconvenience  of  innovation.    But 
yet  they  judged  it  otherwise^  for  by  the  tearing  and  scatter* 
ing  about,  they  thought  it  was  meant  it  should  be  used  over 
ail  the  w>crld,  and  that  of  St.  Ambrose  read  only  in  the  church 
of  Milan.    I  am  more  satisfied  that  the  former  was  the  true 
ttieanittg,  l^an  I  am  of  the  truth  of  ihe  story :  but  we  must 
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ftUppoee  that*     And  now  there  might  have  been  eternal  dis*  , 
.pudngs  about  the  meaning  of  the  miracle,  and  nothing  left 
to  determine,  wheni  two  fancies  are  the  litigants,  and  the  con- 
t^tations  about  probabilities  '  hinc  inde/     And  I  doubt  not 
this  was  one  cause  of  so  great  variety  of  opinions  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  when  they  proved  their  several  opinions, — 
which  were  mysterious  questions  of  Christian  theology,:— by 
testimonies  out  of  the  obscurer  prophets,  out  of  the  Psalms 
wd  Canticles  ;  as  who  please  to  observe  their  arguments  of 
discourse,  and  actions  of  council,  shall  perceive  they  very 
much  used  to   do.      Now  although  men's  understandings 
be  not  equal,  and  that  it  is  fit  the  best  understandings  should 
prevail ;  yet  that  will  not  satisfy  the  weaker  understandings, 
because  all  men  will  not  think- that  another  understanding  is 
better  than  his  own,  at  least  not  in  such  a  particular,  in  which 
witii  fancy  he  ha4;h  pleased  himself.     But  commonly  they 
that  are  leasts  able,  are  most  bold,  and  the  more  ignorant  is 
the  more  confident:  therefore  it  is  but  reason;  if  he  would 
have  another  bear  with  him,  he  also  should  bear  with  an- 
other;  and  if  he  will  not  be  prescribed  to,  neither  let  him 
prescribe  to  others.     And  there  is  the  more  reason  in  this, 
because  such  modesty  is  commonly  to  be  desired  of  the  more 
imperfect :  for  wise  men  know  the  ground  of  their  persua- 
sion, and  have  their  confidence  proportionable  to  their  evi- 
dence ;  others  have  not,  but  overact  their  trifles.      And 
therefore  Isaid,  it  is  but  a  reasonable  demand,,  that  they  that 
have  the  least  reason,  should  not  be  most  imperious :  and  for 
others,  it  being  reasonable  enough,  for  all.  their  great  advan- 
tages upon  other  men,  they  will  be  soon  persuaded  to  it..  For 
although  wise  men  might  be  bolder  in  respect  of  the  persons 
of  others  less  discerning;  yet  they  know  there,  are  .but  few 
things  so  certain  as  to  create  much  boldness  and  confidence 
of  assertion.     If  they  do  not,  they  are  not  .the  men  I.  take 
them  for.  ....... 

•>  2.  Secondly  :  when  an  action  or  opinion  is  G0(xiin.enced 
with  zeal  and  piety  against  a  known  vice  or  a  vicious  |^r» 
son,  commonly  all  the  mistakes  of  its  proceedingare  made 
Bftcred  by  the  holiness  of  the  principle,^ — and  so  abuses  the 
persua^ons  of  good  people,  that  they  make  it  as -a  charac- 
teristic note  to  distinguish  good  persons  from  bad :  and  then 
whatever  error  is  consecrated  by  this  means,  is  therefore 
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made  the  more  lasting,  because  it  is  accounted  holy>;.nnd 
the  persons  are  not  easily  accounted  heretics,  because  they 
erred  upon  a  pious  principle.  There  is  a  memorable  instance 
in  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  Christendom,  viz.  concero- 
ing  images.     For  when  PhiUppicus  had  espied  the  images 
of  the  six  first  synods  upon  the  front  of  a  church,  be  cauped 
them  to  be  pulled  down :  now  he  did  it  in  hatred  of  the  sixth 
synod ;  for  he,  being  a  Monothelite,  stood  condemned  by  that 
synod.    The  catholics  that  were  zealous  for  the  sixth  synod, 
caused  the  images  and  representments  to  be  put  up  again : 
and  then  sprung  the  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
images  in  churches.     Philippicus  and  his  party  strived,  by 
suppressing  images,  to  do  disparagement  to  the  sixth  synod: 
the  catholics,  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  sixth  synod, 
would  uphold  images  *.     And  then  the  question  came  to  be 
changed,  and  they  who  were  easy  enough  to  be  persuaded 
to  pull  down  images,  were  overawed  by  a  prejudice  against 
the  Monothelites  ;  and  the  Monothelites  strived  to  maintain 
the  advantage  they  had  got,  by  a  just  and  pious  pretence 
against  images.  The  Monothelites  would  have  secured  their 
error  by  the  advantage  and  consociation  of  a  truth;   ojod 
the   other  would  rather  defend  a  dubious  and  disputable 
error,  than  lose  and  let  go  a  certain  truth.     And  thus,  the 
case  stood,  and  the  successors  of  both  parts  were  led  invin- 
cibly.   For  when  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  disbanded 
(which  it  did  in  awhile  after),  yet  the  opinion  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  thie  question  of  images,  grew  stronger.  Yet  since 
the  Iconoclasts  at  the  first  were  heretics,  not  for  breaking 
images,  but  for  denying  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  his  divine 
and  his  human ;  that  they  were  called  Iconoclasts  was  to  dis- 
.  tinguish  their  opinion  in  the  question  concerning  the  images ; 
but  that  then  Iconoclasts  so  easily  had  the  reputation  of  h/erer 
tics,  was  because  of  the  other  opinion,  which  was  conjunct  in 
their  persons  :  which  opinion  men  afterward  did  not  easily 
distinguish  in  them,  but  took  them  for  heretics  in  gross,  and 
whatsoever  they  held,  to  be  heretical.     And  thus  upon  this 
prejudice  grew  great  advantages  to  the  veneration  of  images; 
and  the  persons  at  first  were  much  to  be  excused,  because 
they  were  misguided  by  that  which  might  have  abused  th^ 

^  Viil>  pAolum  DiacoQum. 
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best  men.  And  if  Epiphanius,  who  waB  as  zealous  again»t 
images  in  ehurcfaes  as  Philipptcus  or  Leo  Isanrus,  had  but 
begun  a  public  contefitation,  and  engaged  emperors  to  have 
fi&de  decrees  against  them,  Christendom  would  have  had  otber 
apprehensions  of  it  than  they  had,  when  the  MonotlibeUtes 
began  it.  For  few  men  will  endnre  a  truth  from  the  mouth 
of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  person  be  suspected,  so  are  his  ways 
toa.  And  it  is  a  great  subtilty  of  the  devil,  so  to  temper 
truth  and  falsehood  in  the  same  person,  that  truth  may  lose 
much  of  its  reputation  by  its  mixture  with  error,  and  the  error 
may  become  more  plausible  by  reason  of  its  conjunotion  with 
truth.  And  this  we  see  by  too  much  experience ;  for  we 
•see  many  truUis  are  blasted  in  their  reputation,  because  per* 
4ions,  whom  we  think  we  hate  upon  just  grounds  of  religion, 
hare  taught  them.  And  it  was  plain  enough  in  the  base  of 
Maldonat  ^,  that  said  of  an  explication  of  a  place  of  Scripture 
that  it  was  most  agreeable  to  antiquity ;  but  because  GaMn 
bad  so  expounded  it,  he  therefore  chose  a  new  one.  T?ii« 
was  malice.  But  wheh  a  prejudice  works  tacitly,  undiscemr 
ibly,  and  irresistibly  of  the  person  wrought  upon^  the 
man  is  to  be  pitied,  not  c€>ndemned,  though  possibly  his  opi«- 
nion  deserves  it  highly.  And  therefore  it  bath  been  usual  to 
discredit  doctrines  by  the  personal  defaillances  of  them  that 
preach  them,  or  with  the  disreputation  of  that  sect  that 
maintains  them  in  conjunction  with  other  perverse  doctrines^ 
Faustus  the  Manichee,  in  St.  Austin "",  glories  much  that  ia 
their  religion  God*  was  worshipped  purely  and  without  ima- 
ges, St.  Austin  liked  it  welt,  for  so  it  was  in  his  too  :  but 
from  hence  Sanders  concludes,  that  to  pull  down  images 
in  churches  was  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees^.  The  Jews  en* 
dure  no  images ;  therefore  Bellarmine  makes  it  to  be  a  piece 
of  Judaism  to  oppose  them*.  He  might  as  well  have  concluded 
against  saying  our  prayers  and  ehuroh-music,  that  it  is  Ju* 
daical,  because  the  Jews  used  it.  And  he  would  be  loath 
to  be  served  so  himself:  for  he  that  had  a  mind  to  use  such 
arguments,  might,  with  much  better  probabiiity,  conclude 
against  their  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  because  when 
the  miraculous  healing  was  ceased,  then  they  were  not  catbo* 
Res,  but  heretics,  that  did  transfer  it  to  the  u§e  of  djriiig  per- 

^  lo  cap.  6.  Juhan.  '  Lib.  20.  c.  3.  cpnt.  Fanstam  Man. 

'  Lib.  1.  c.  alt.  de  Imagto.'  *  De  reliq.  SS.  1.  '2,  c.  6.  sect.  Nicolaat. 
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•ons,  $ays  Irenseas  • ;  for  so  did  the  Valentimans.  And  in- 
deed this  argument  is  something  better  than  I  thought  for 
at  first,  because  it  was,  in  Ireneeus's  time,  reckoned  amongst 
the  heresies.  But  there  are  a  sort  of  men  that  are  even  with 
them,  and  hate  some  good  things  which  the  church  of  Rome 
teaches,  because  she  who  teaches  so  many  errors,  hath  been 
the  publisher^  and  is  the  practiser,  of  those  things.  I  confess 
the  thing  is  always  unreasonable,  but  sometimes  it  is  inrin- 
eible  and  innocent ;  and  then  may  serve  to  abate  the  fury 
of  all  such  decretory  sentences,  as  condemn  all  the  world  but 
their  own  disciples. 

3.  Thirdly:  there  are  some  opinions  that  have  gone  hand 
in  band  with  a  blessing  and  a  prosperous  profession ;  and  the 
good  success  of  their  defenders  hath  amused  many  good  peo- 
ple, because  they  thought  they  heard  God's  voice  where  they 
saw  God's  hand,  and  therefore  have  rushed  upon  such  opi- 
nions with  great  piety  and  as  great  mistaking.  For  where 
they,  once  have  entertained  a  fear  of  God,  and  apprehension 
of  his  so  sensible  declaration,  such  a  fear  produces  scruple, 
and  a  scrupulous  conscience  is  always  to  be  pitied,  because, 
though  it  is  seldom  wise,  it  is  always  pious.  And  thi^  very 
thing  hath  prevailed  so  far  upon  the  understandings  even  of 
wise  men,  that  Bellarmine  makesit  a  note  of  the  true  church. 
Which  opinion  when  it  prevails  is  a  ready  way  to  make,  that 
instead  of  martyrs,  all  men  should  prove  heretics  or  apostates 
in  persecution  :  for  since  men  in  misery  are  very  suspicious, 
out  of  strong  desires  to  find  out  the  cause,  that  by  removing 
it  they  may  be  relieved,  they  apprehend  that  to  be  it  that 
is  first  presented  to  their  fears ;  and  then  if  ever  truth  be 
afflicted,  she  shall  also  be  destroyed.  I  will  say  nothing  in 
defiance  of  his  fancy,  although  all  the  experience  in  the  world 
says  it  is  fake,  and  that  of  all  men  Christians  should  least 
believe  it  to  be  true,  to  whom  a  perpetual  cross  is  their  cer- 
tain expectation  (and  the  argument  is  like  the  moon,  for 
which  no  garment  can  be  fit,  it  alters  according  to  the  success 
of  human  affairs,  and  in  one  age  will  serve  a  papist,  and  in 
another  a  protestant) :  yet  when  such  an  opinion  do^s  prevail 
upon  timorous  persons,  the  malignity  of  their  error  (if  any  be 
consequent  to  this  fancy,  and  taken  up  upon  the  reputation 
of  a  prosperous  heresy)  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  and 

*  Lib.  1.  c.  8.  adr.  baer. 
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nakedly,  but  abatement  is  to  be  made  ia  a  just  proportion  to 
that  fear,  and  to  that  apprehension. 

4.  Fourthly  :  education  is  so  great  and  invincible  a  pre- 
judice, that  he  who  masters  the  inconvenience  of  it,  is  more 
to  be  commended  than  he  can  justly  be  blamed  that  com- 
plies with  it.  For  men  do  not  always  call  them  principles 
which  are  the  prime  fountains  of  reason,  from  whence  such 
consequents  naturally  flow  as  are  to  guide  the  actions  and 
discourses  of  men;  but  they  are  principles  which  they  are 
first  taught,  which  they  sucked  in  the  next  to  their  milk,  and  by 
a  proportion  to  those  first  principles  they  usually  take  their 
estimate  of  propositions.  For  whatsoever  is  taught  to  them  at 
first  they  believe  infinitely,  for  they  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary^ they  have  had  no  other  masters  whose  theorems  might 
abate  the  strength  of  their  first  persuasions ;  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  those  cases  to  get  possession  ;  and  before  their 
first  principles  can  be  dislodged^  they  are  made  habitual  and 
complexional,  it  is  in  their  nature  then  to  believe  them  ;  and 
this  is  helped  forward  very  much  by  the  advantage  of  love 
and  Teneration,  which  we  have  to  the  first  parents  of  our  per- 
suasions. And  we^see  it  in  the  orders  of  regulars. in  the 
church  of  Rome.  That  opinion  which  was  the  opinion  of 
their  patron  or  founder,  or  of  some  eminent  personage  of  the 
institute,  is  enough  to  engage  all  the  order  to.  be  of  that  opi- 
nion :  and  it  is  strange  that  all  the  Dominicans  should  be  of 
one  opinion  in  the  matter  of  predetermination  and  immaculate 
conception,  and  all  the  Franciscans  of  the  quite  contrary,  as 
if  their  understandings  were  formed*  in  adi^erentmould,  and 
furnished  with  various  principles  by  their  very  rule.  Now 
this  prejudice  works  by  many  principles ;  but  how  strongly 
they  do  possess  the  understanding,  is  visible  in  that  great  in- 
stance of  the  affection  and  perfect  persuasion  the  weaker 
sort  of  people  have  to  that,  which  they  call  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.  You  may  as  well  charm  a  fever  asleep 
with  the  noise  of  bells,  as  make  any  pretence  of  reason 
against  that  religion,  which  old  men  have  entailed  upon  their 
heirs  male  so  many  generations  till  they  can  prescribe  ^.  And 
the  apostles  found  this  to  be  most  true  in  the  extremest  diffi- 
<niflty  they  met  with  to  contest  against  the  rites  of  Moses, 


sunt 


Opt^nift  rati  ea  qaae  magno  assensa  recepta  irant,  qaonimqae  exeniplA  miflta 
;  nee  ad  ralionem,  tied  ad  similitadioeniyviviuiuf.  Sen. 
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and  the  long  superstitioti  of  the  Oentiles,*  iwhich  they  ithtre* 
fore  thought  fit  to  be  retained,  bet^ause  they  had  done  «o  for* 
merly;  '*  Pergentes  non  qud  eundum  est^sed  qud  itur^ :''  and 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life  which  God  gave  them,  they  had 
in  conjunction  with  their  religion,  and  therefore  they  believed 
it  was  for  their  religion;  and  this  persuasion  was  bound  fast 
in  them  with  ribs  of  iron :  the  apostles  weve  forced  to  un- 
loose the  whole  conjuncture  of  parts  and  pfiticipleB  in  liieir 
understandings,  before  they  could  make  them  malleable  aed 
receptive  of  any  impresseis.  Bat  the  observatiods  -  and  ex* 
perience  of  all  wise  men  can  justify  this  truth.  All  i  that  I 
shall  say  to  the  present  purpose  is  this,  that  consideration  is 
to  be  had  to  the  weakness  of  persons,  when  they  are  pi^evailed 
upon  by  so  innocent  a  prejudice:  and  v^en  there  canoot  be 
arguments  strong  enough  to  overmaster  an  habitual  pevsua* 
sion  bred  with  a  man,  nourished  up  with  him,  that  always  ate 
at  his  table,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  called 
heretic  ;  for  if  be  keeps  the  foundation  of  faith,  other  articles 
are  not  so  clearly  demonstrated  on  either  side^  but  that  a 
man  may  innoceptly  be  abused  to  the  contrary.  A»d  there- 
fore in  this  ease  to  handle  him  charitably,  is  but  to  do  him 
justice.  And  when  an  opinion  '  in  minoribua  slrtieuiis'  is 
entertained  upon  the  dtle  and  stock  of  edncttiwu^  it  may  be 
the  better  permitted  to  him,  since^  upon  no  better  stook  nor 
stronger  arguments,  most  men  entertain  their  whole  religion, 
even  Christianity  itself. 

6.  Fifthly :  there  are  some  persons  of  a  different  persua- 
sion, who  therefore  are  the  rather  to  be  tolerated ;  because 
the  indirect  practices  and  impostures  of  their  adversaries 
have  confirmed  them,  that  those  opinions  which  they  disa- 
vow, are  not  from  God,  as  being  upheld  by  means  not  of 
God's  appointment.  For  it  is  no  unreasonable  discourse  to 
say,  that  God  will  not  be  served  with  a  lie ;  (ox  he  does  not 
need  one,  and  he  hath  means  isnough.  to  support  all  those 
truths  which  he  hath  commanded,  and  hath  supplied  every 
honest  cause  with  enough  for  its  maintenance,,  and  to  ioon- 
test  against  its  adversaries.  And  (but  that  they  which  use 
indirect  arts,  will  not  be  willing  to  lose  any  of  their  unjust 
advantages,  nor  yet  be  charitable  .to  those  persons,  whom 
either  to  gain  or  to  undo  they  leave  nothing  unattempted) 

.     c  vid.  Min.  Fel.  OoUv. 
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the  church  of  Rome  hath  much  reason  not  to  be  so  decre- 
tory in  her  sentences  against  persons  of  a  dtfiering  persua- 
sion :  for  if  their  cause  were  entii'ely  the  cause  of  Ood,  they 
have  given  wise  people  reason  to  suspiect  it,  be<>au6e  some  of 
them  have  gone  to  the  devil  to  defend  it.    And  if  it  be  re- 
membered what  tragedies  were  stirred  up  against  Luther^  fpr 
saying  the  devil  had  taught  him  an  argument  against  the 
mass ;  it  will  be  of  as  great  advantage  against  thetn^  that 
they  go  to  the  devil  for  many  arguments  to  support  not  only 
the  mass^  but  the  other  distinguishing  $u?ticles  of  their  church. 
I  instance  in  the  notorious  folrging  of  miracles^  and  framing 
of  fialse  and  ridiculous  legends.     For  the  former  I  need  no 
other  instances  than  what  happened  in  the  great  contesta- 
tion about  the  immaculate  conception,  when  there  were  mi- 
racles  brought   on  both  sides  to  prove  the  contradictory 
parts :  and  though  it  be  more  than  probable  Uiat  both  sides 
played  the  jugglers,  yet  the  Dominicans  had  the  ill-luck  to 
be  discovered,  and  the  actors  burnt  at  Berne.     But  this  dis- 
covery happened  by  Providence ;  for  the  Dominican  opinion 
hath  more  degrees  of  probability  than  the  Franciscan,  is 
clearly  more  consonant  both  to  Scripture  and  all  antiquity; 
and  this  part  of  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  patrons 
themselves,  as  Salmeron,  Posa,  and  Wadding :  yet  because 
they  played  the  knaves  in  a  just  question,  and  used  false  arts 
to  maintain  a  true  proposition,  God  Almighty,  to  shew  that 
he  will  not  be  served  by  a  lie,  was  pleased  rather  to  discover 
the  imposture  in  the  right  opinion  than  in  the  false,  since 
nothing  is  more  dishonourable  to  Ood  than  to  oSer  a  sia 
in  sacrifice  to  him,  and  nothing  more  incoogruous  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  than  ihnt  truth  and  falsehood  should  sup- 
port each  other,  or  that  true  doctrine  should  live  at  the 
charges  of  a  lie.    And  he  that  considers  the  arguments  for 
each  opinion,  will  easily  conclude,  that  if  God  would  not 
have  truth  confirmed  by  a  lie,  much  less  would  he  himself 
attest  a  lie  with  a  true  miracle.    And  by  this  ground  it  will 
easily  follow,  that  the  Franciscan  party^  although  they  had 
better  luck  than  the  Dominicans,  yet  had  not  more  honesty, 
because  Uieir  cause  was   worse,  and  therefore  their  argu- 
ments no  whit  the  better.  And,  although  the  ai^ument  drawn 
from,  miracles  is  good  to  attest  a  holy  doctrine,  which  by 
its  own  worth  will  support  itself  after  way  is  a  little  made  by 
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miracles;  yet  of  itself  and  by  its  own  reputaifcion  it  will  not 
support  any  febric  :  for  instead  of  proving  a~  doctrine  to  be 
true,  it  makes  that  the  miracles  themselves  are  suspected  to 
be  illusionB,  if  they  be  pretended  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine^ 
which  we  think  we  have  reason  to  account  false.  And  there* 
fore  the  Jews  did  not  believe  Christ's  doctrine  for  bin  mira- 
des,  but  disbdieved  the  truth  of  his  miracles,  because  they 
did  not  like  his  doctrine.  And  if  the  holiness  of  his  doctrine^ 
and  tbe  Spirit  of  God  by  inspirations  and  infusions,  and  by 
that  which  St.  Peter  calls  **  a  surer  word  of  prophecy/'  had 
not.  attested  the  divinity  both  of  his  person  and  his  office,  we 
should  have  wanted  many  degrees  of  o(Mifidence,  which  now 
we  have  upon  the  truth  of  Christian  religion.  But  now  since 
we  are  foretold  by  this  *^  surer  word  of  prophecy,"  tlu^t  is, 
the  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  antichrist  should  come  in 
all  wonders  and  signs  and  lying  mirades,  and  that  the  church 
saw  much  of  that  already  verified  in  Simon  Magus,  Apollo- 
nius  Tyaneus,  and  Manetho,  and  divers^  heretics,  it  is  no^w 
come  to  that  jpass,  that  the  argument,  in  its  best  advantage, 
proves  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  doctrine  which  it  pre- 
tends to  prove,  is  to  be  suspected ;  because  it  was  foretold^ 
that  false  doctrine  should  be  obtruded  under  such  pretences  *^» 
But  then  when  not  only  true  miracles  are  an  insufficient 
argument  to  prove  a  truth  since  the  establishment  of  Christ* 
ianity,  but  that  the  miracles  Ihemfidves  are  false  and  spu- 
rious, it  makes  that  doctrine,  in  whose  defence  they  come^ 
justly  to  be  suspected ;  because  they  are  a  denumstration^ 
that  the  interested  persons  use  all  means,  leave  nothing  un* 
attempted,  to  prove  their  propositions ;  but  suice  they  so  fail 
as  to  bring  nothing  from  God,  but  something  from  the  devil, 
for  its  justification,  it  is  a  great  sign  tibat  the  doctrine  is 
&lse,  because  we  know  the  devil,  unless  it  be  a^insi  his 
will,  does  nothing  to  prove  a  true  proposition  that  makes 
against  him.  And  now  then  those  persons  who  will  enduie 
no  msok  of  another  opinion,  might  do  well  to  renaiember  how 
by  thek  exocdtsras,  their  devils'  tricks  at  Lowdon,  and  the 
other  mde  pr^ending  to  cure  mad  fidks  and  persons  be<* 
witched,  and  the  many  discoveries  of  their  juggling,  they 
have  given  so  much  reason  to  their  adversaries  to  suspect 

^  Vid.  BaroD.  A.D.68«  a.  S2.  Pbilostrat.  1. 4.  p.  485.  Cotnpetd.  Ced.  fit.  $0t. 
SUpletoB  proopt.  M onit.  para  sfllifs,  p.  697. 
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their  doctrine,  that  either  they  mast  not  be  ready  to  con-- 
demn  their  persons  who  are  made  suspicious  by  their  indi- 
rect proceeding  in  attestation  of  that  which  they  value  so 
high  as  to  call  their  religion ;  or  else  they  must  condemn 
themselves  for  making  the  scandal  active  and  effectual. 

6.  As  for  false  legends,  it  will  be  of  the  same  considera- 
tion, because  they  are  false  testimonies  of  miracles  that  were 
never  done ;  which  differs  only  from  the  other  as  a  lie  in 
action;  but  of  this  we  have  witness  enough  in  that  decree  of 
Pope  Leo  X.,  session  the  eleventh  of  the  last  Lateran  coun- 
cil, where  he  excommunicates  all  the  forgers  and  inventors 
of  visions  and  false  miracles:  which  is  a  testimony  that  it 
was  then  a  practice  so  public  as  to  need  a  law  for  its  sup- 
pression. And  if  any  man  shall  doubt  whether  it  were  so  or 
not,  let  him  see  the  ^  centum  gravai;nina'  of  the  princes  of 
'  Germany,  where  it  is  highly  complained  of.  But  the  extreme 
stupidity  and  sottishness  of  the  inventors  of  lying  stories  is 
so  great,  as  to  give  occasion  to  some  persons  to  suspect  the 
truth  of  all  churchfStory  ^ :  witness  the  legend  of  Lombardy; 
of  the  author  of  which  the  bishop  of  the  Canaries  gives  this 
testimony ;  ''  In  illo  enim  libro  miraculorum  monstra  ssepius 
qu4m  vera  miracula  l^as.  Hanc  homo  scripsit  ferrei  ons» 
plumbei  cordis,  animi  certd  parum  severi  et  prudentis.''  But  I 
need  not  descend  so  low,  for  St.  Gregory  and  Venerable  Bede 
themselves  reported  miraclesi  for  the  authority  of  which  they 
only  had  the  report  of  the  common  people ;  and  it  is  not^ 
certain  that  St.  Jerome  had  so  much  in  his  stories  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  fauns  and  the  satyrs  which  ap* 
peared  to  them,  and  desired  their  prayers.  But  I  shall  only^ 
by  way  of  eminency,  note  what  Sir  Thomas  More  says  in  his 
epistle  to  Ruthal,  the  king's  secretary,  before  the  dialogue 
of  Luotan  '  Philopseudes  ;'  that  therefore  he  undertook'  the 
translation  of  that  dialogue,  to. free  the  world  from  a  super* 
stition  that  crept  in  under  the  face  and  title  of  religion.  For 
such  lies,  says  he,  are  transmitted  to  us  with  such  authority, 
that  a  certain  impostor  had  persuaded  St.  Austin,  that  the 
vary  fable  which  Lucian  scoffs  and  makes  sport  withal  in 
that* dialogue,  was  a  real  story,  and  acted  in  his  own.days^. 

«  Ta  ykf  fAii  iipn/uiya  fx/?ta{opivoi,  m*  to,  a0Ubm»f  iS^/tAifa  virosrnvia-dAi  irofo^ 
xtv«|«u«>tv.  Isid.  Peine.  Vid.  Lib.  11.  loc.  Theol,  cap.  6.  Canus  ibid. 

'  Viz.  De  duobas  spariif,  aitero  decedente,  allero  in  vitam  rtdeuote  post  Tigiatt 
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The  epistle  is  worth  the  reading  to  this  purpose :  but  he  says 
this  abuse  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  scarce  any  life  of  aily 
saint  or  martyr  is  traly  related,  but  is  full  of  lies  and  lying 
wonders  ;  and  some  persons  thought  they  served  God,  if  they 
did  honour  to  God's  saints  by  inventing  some  prodigious 
story  or  miracle  for  their  reputation.     St>  that  now  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  most  pious  men  are  apt  to  believe,  and  the 
greatest  historians  are  easy  enough  to  report,  such  stories, 
which  serving  to  a  good  end,  are  also  consighed  by  the  re- 
port of  persons  otherwise  pious  and  prudent  enough.    I  will 
not  instance  in  Yincentius's  speculum,^ — ^Turonensis,— ^Tho- 
mas Canttpratanus, — ^John  Herolt, — Vitee  Patrum, — nor  the 
revelations  of  St.  Bridget,  though  confirmed  by  two  Popes, 
Martin  V.  and  Boniface  IX.  Even  the  best  and  most  delibe- 
rate amongst  them,  Lippoman,  Surius,  Lipsius,  Bzovius,  and 
Baronius,  are  so  full  of  fables,  that  they  cause  great  disreputa- 
tion to  the  other  monuments  and  records  of  antiquity,  knd  yet 
do  no  advantage  to  the  cause  under  which  they  serve  and 
take  pay.    They  do  no  good,  and  much  hurt;  but  yet  acci- 
dents^ly  they  may  procure  this  advantage  to  charity,  since 
they  do  none  to  faith,  that  since  they  have  so  abused  the 
credit  of  stoty,  that  our  confidences  wtot  much  of  that  sup- 
port we  should  receive  from  her  records  of  antiquity, — ^yet 
the  men  that  dissent  and  are  scandalized  by  such  proceedings, 
should  be  excused,  if  they  should  chance  to  be  afraid  of 
truth,  that  hath  put  on  garments  of  imposture :  and  since 
much  violence  is  done  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  their 
judging,  let  none  be  done  to  their  liberty  of  judging ;  since 
they  cannot  meet  a  right  guide,  let  them  have  a  charitable 
judge.     And  since  it  is  one  very  great  argument  tigaiast 
Simon  Magus  and  against  Mahomet,  that  we  can  prove  tlieir 
miracles  to  be  impostures;  it  is  much  to  be  pitied  if 'tiuib- 
rous  and  suspicious  persons  shall  invincibly  tod  hoti^lly'  les^ 
apprehend  a  truth  which  they  see  c<mveyed'by  st-oh  a  testi- 
mony, which  we  all  use  as  an  argument  to  repn>Ve  the'Mitho- 
metan  superstition.  ■     *■ 

7.  Sixthly :  here  also  comie  in  all  the  weaknesses  end  tri- 
fling prejudices,  which  operate  not  by  their  own  strength, 

dies ;  qaam  in  aliis  Bominibas  ridet  Lucianiis.  Vide  etiam  argamentam  Gilberti 
Cognfltiyin  Annotet.  in  hanc  Dialog.  Vic.Pal860t.de  Sacraviadoue,  par.  1.  Bpist. 
ad  Lector.  .        ' 
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but  by  atdvantage  taken  from  tlie  weakness  of  some  vneleiv 
standings.    Some  men^  by  h  proterb'or  a  common  vaying^ 
are  determined  to  the  belief  of  a  proposition,  for  which  they 
have  no  ai^maent  better  than  such  a  proverbial  sentence; 
And  when  divers  of  the  commcm  people  in  Jtf  usdlem  were 
ready  (io  yield  their  tinderstatidings  to  the  belief  of  the  Me8» 
sias,  they  were  turned  clearly  from  their  apprehensions  by 
that  proverb,  '*  Look  and  see,  does  any  good  thing  tome 
from  Galilee  ?"  and  this,  ^  When  Christ  comes,  no  man  knows 
from  whence  he  is;''  but  this  man  was  known  of  what  parentSi 
of  what  city.    And  thus  the  weakness  of  their  mid)drstatid<i> 
ing  was  abused,  and  that  made  the  argument  too  haid  for 
them.    And  the  whole  seventh  chapter  of  St.  John's  Qospel 
is  a  perpetual  instance  of  tilie  efficacy  of  such  trifling  preju* 
dices,  and  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  popular  understand-^ 
ings.    Some  whole  ages  have  been  abused  by  a  definition^ 
which  being  once  received,  as  most  commonly  they  are  tipon 
slight  grounds,  they  are  taken  for  certainties  in  any  science 
respectively,  and  for  principles ;  «nd  upon  tiieir  reputation 
men  use  to  frame  conclusions,  which  muBt  be  false  or  uucf&e* 
tain  according  as  the  definitions  are.    And  he  that  hath  ob*" 
serv^  any  thing  of  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  the  succes* 
sions  of  groundless  doctrines  from  age  to  age,  and  how  seU 
dom  definitions  which  are  put  into  systems,  or  that  deriTd 
from  the  fathers,  or  are  approved  among  schoolmen,— are 
examined  by  persons  of  the  same  interests,  will  bear  me 
witness  how  many  and  great  inconveniences  press  hard  upon 
the  persuasions  of  men,  who  are  abused,  and  yet  never  con- 
sider who  hurt  them.    Others,  and  they  very  many,  are  led 
by  auliiority  or  examples  of  princes  and  great  personages  : 
"  Numquis  credit  eX  principibus*?''  Soa»e  by  the  reputation 
of  onfe  learned  man  are  carried  into  any  persuasion  whatsoever. 
And  in  the  middle  and  later  ages  of  the  church  this  was  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  infinite  ignorance  of  the 
oleics  and  the  men  of  the  long  robe  gave  them  over  to  be 
led  by  those  few  guides,  which  were  marked  to  them  by  an 
eminen^cy,  much  more  than  their  ordinary :  whidi  also  did 
the  more  amuse  them,  because  most  commonly  they  were  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  admire  what  they  understood  not.     Their 
learning  then  was  some  skill  in  the  Master  of  the  Sentences, 
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iQ  AquuMUi  or  Scotus,  whom  they  admired  next  to  the  most 
intelligent  of  angels :  hence  came  opinions  that  made  sects 
and  divisions  of  names,  Thomists^  Scotists,  Albertists>  No4 
minaky  Reals^  and  I  know  not  what  monsters  of  names ;  and 
whole  families  of  the  same^opinion,  the,  whole  institate  of  an 
order  being  engaged  to  beliere  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  leading  man  of  the  same  order,  as  if  sach  an  opinion 
were  imposed  upon  them  *  in  virtute  sanctee  obedientiie/  But 
tins  inooovenience  is  greater^  when  the  principle  of  the  mi«k 
take  nms  higher,  when  the  opinion  is  derived  from  a  primti- 
tive  man  and  a  saint ;  ibr  then  it  often  happens  that  what  at 
fimt  waa-but  a  plain  innocent  seduction,  comes  to  be  made 
sacred  by  die  veneration,  which  is  consequent  to  the  person 
for  having  lived  long  ago ;  and  then,  because  the  person  is  also 
since  canonized,  the  error  is  almost  made  eternal,  and  the  cure 
desperate.  These  and  the  like  prejudices,  which  are  as  vari- 
ous as  the  miseries  of  humanity  or  the  variety  of  human  un- 
derstandings, are  not  absolute  excuses,  unless  to  some  persons : 
'but  truly  if  they  be  to  any,  they  are  exemptions  to  all  from 
being  pressed  with  too  peremptory  a  sentence  against  them; 
especially  if  we  consider  what  leave  is  given  to  all  men  by 
die  church  of  Rome,  to  follow  any  one  probable  doctor  in  an 
opinion,  which  is  contested  against  by  many  more.  And  as 
for  the  doctors  of  the  oth^r  side,  they  being  destitute  of  any 
pretenoes  to  an  infallible  medium  to  determine  questions, 
mcFst-of  necessity  allow  the  same  liberty  to  the  people,  to  be 
as  prudent  as  they  can  in  the  choice  of  a  fallible  guides  and 
when  they  hare  chosen,  if  they  do  follow  him  into  error,  the 
matter  is  not  so  inexpiable  for  being  deceived  in  using  the 
best  gnides  we  had,  which  guides,  because  themselves  were 
abused,  did  also  agaiffst  their  wills  deceive  me.  So  that  this 
prejudice  may  the  easier  abuse  us,  because  it  is  almost  like 
a  duty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  probable  doctor :  <wr  if  it  be 
overacted,  or  acoidentcdly  pass  into  an  inconvenience,  it  is 
therefore  to  be  excused  because  the  principle  was  not  ill, 
unless  we  juldge  by  our  event>  not  by  the  antecedent  proba- 
bility. Of -enefc  men  as  these  it  was  said  by  St.  Austin, 
**  CaetCTom  turbam  non  intelligendi  vivacitas,  sed  credendi 
simpHcitas  tutissimam  facit^."  And  Gregory  Naziauzen, 
Sca^ec  TToXX^ieec  t^v  Xoov  to  ctjSacr^torov.     The  common  sort 

^  Coot.  Fund.  e.  4f  Orat.  21. 
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t>f  people  are  safe  in  their  not  inquiring,  by  their  own  indus- 
try, and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  understanding,  relying  upon 
the  best  guides  they,  can  get, 

8.  But  this  is  of  such  a  nature,  in  which  as  we  may  in- 
cttlpably  be  dieceived,  so  we  may  turn  it  into  a  vice  or  a  de- 
sign; -and  then  the  consequent  errors  will  alter  the  property, 
and  become  heresies.  There  are  some  men,  that  ''have  men's 
peiiBofns  in  admiration  because  of  advantage,"  and  some  that 
have  /itching  ears,'  and  ^heap  up  teachers  to  themselves.' 
In  these  and  the  like  cases  the  authority  of  a  person  and  the 
prejudices  of  ^  great  reputation  are  not  the  excuse,  but  the 
fault ;  and  a  sin  is  so  far  from  excusing  ah  error,  that  error 
becomes  a  sin  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  that  sin  as  to  its 
parent  and  principle. 


SECTION    XII. 

Of  the  Innocency  of  Error  in  Opinion,  in  a  pious  Person, 

1.'  And  therefore,  as  there  are  so  many  innocent  causes  of 
error  as  there  are  weaknesses  within,  and  harmless  and  una- 
voidable prejudices  from  without;  so  if  ever  error  be  pro- 
cured by  a  vice,  it  hath  no  excuse,  but  becomes  such  a  crime, 
of  so  much  malignity,. as  to  have  influence  upon  the  effect 
and  consequent,  and  by  communication  makes  it  become 
criminal.  The  apostles  noted  two  such  causes,  'covetous- 
ness,'  and  'ambition;'  the  former  in  them  of  the  citcumci- 
jsion,  and  the  latter  in  Diptrephes  and  Simon  Magus :  and 
iher^  were  soifxe  that  were  ayafMvoiimdvfdaiQ  woiKtXaig^'  they 
were. of  the  long  robe  too,  but  they  were  the  she-disciples, 
upon  ^whose  consciences  some  false  apostles  had  influence 
by  advantage  of  their  wantonness :  and  thus  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  all  sin  become  also  the  principles  of  heresy ;  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  ptide  of  life^ 
And  in  pursuance  of  these  arts  the  devil  hath  not  wanted 
fuel  to  set  to  work  incendiaries  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  were  always  honourable,  and  most  cQmmo)ily  had 
great  revenues,  and  a  bishoprick  would  satisfy  the  two  designs 

*  ^  Tim.  iii. 
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of  eovetouBiiess  and  ambition ;  aud  this  hath  beeia  the  g()^<]eii 
apple  very  often  contended  for,  and  very  often  the  cause  of 
great  fires  in  the  church.     **  Thebulis,  quia  rejectus  ab  epis* 
copatu  Hierosolymitano,  turbare  coepit  ecclesiam/'  said  He«- 
gesippus  in  Eusebius.    Tertullian  turned  Montanist  in  dis* 
content  for  missing  the  bishoprick  of  Carthage  after  Agrippi-^ 
BUS ;  and  so  did  Montanus  himself  for  the  same  discopten^ 
saith  Nicephorus.  Novatus  would  have  been  bishop  of  Rome> 
Donatus,  of  Carthage, — Arius.of  Alexandria, — Aerius,  of  Se» 
bastia ;  but  they  all  missed,  and  therefore  all  of  them  vexed 
Christendom.    And  this  was  so  common  a  thing,  that  often* 
times  the  threatening  the  church  with  a  schism  or  a  heresy 
was  a  design  to  get  a  bishoprick.    And  Socrates  reports  of 
Asterius,  that  he  did  frequent  the  conventicles  of  the  Arians : 
*'  Nam  episcopatum  aliquem  ambiebat/'     And  setting  aside 
the  infirmities  of  men  and  their  innocent  prejudices,  Epipha^ 
nius  makes  pride  to  be  the  only  cause  of  heresies ;  v/3pcc  xal 
wp6icpiiTig,  'pride  and  prejudice*  cause  them  all,  the  one  cri" 
minally,  the  other  innocently.    And  indeed  St.  Paul*  does 
almost  make  pride  the  only  cause  of  heresies:  his  words 
cannot  be  expounded,  unless  it  be  at  least  the  principal ;  c! 
Ti^  Ir^poSfSaaicaXei,  and  '  consents  not  to  sound  words,  and 
the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  godliness,'  rer^^wrai,^  /i^Siv 
hrioTOfuvog,  aXXa  voaCtv  irc^l  2^irH}<T€tc  koL  Xoyofiax^ac*  IS  &v 
ylufTtu  ^6vog,  ipiQp  /3Xa(r^i|/i(ac,  tnr6voiai  irovtipa£. 

2.  The  sum  is  this,  if  ever  an  opinion  be  begun  with, 
pride,  or  mani^ed  with  impiety,  or  ends  in  a  crime,  the  mai^ 
turns  heretic :  but  let  the  error  be  never  so  great,  so  it  be 
not  against  an  article  of  creed,  if  it  be  simple  and  hath  nO; 
confederation  with  the  personal  iniquity  of  the  man,  tha 
opinion  is  as  innocent  as  the  person,  though,  perhaps,  as 
false  as  he  i$  ignorant,  and  therefore  shall  burn,  though  ha 
himself  escape.  But  in  these  cases,  and  many  more  (for  the 
causes  of  deception  increase  by  all  accidents,  and  weak- 
nesses, and  illusions),  no  man  can  give  certain  judgment; 
upon  the  persons  of  men  in  particular,  unless  the  matter  of 
fact  and  crime  be  accident  and  notorious.  The  man  cannot,, 
by  human  judgment,  be  concluded  a  heretic,  unless  his  opi- 
nion be  an  open  receei^ion  from  plain  demonstrative  divin<i[ 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 
VOL.    VIII.  I 
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ftuthosity  (which  must  needs  be  notorious,  voluntary,  tin* 
cible,  and  criminal) ;  or  that  there  be  a  paJpable  serving  of 
an  end  accidental  and  ex^insical  to  the  opinion. 

3.  But  this  latter  is  very  hard  to  be  discerned,  because 
those  accidental  and  adherent  crimes  which  make  the  man 
a  heretic,  in  questions  not  simply  fundamental  or  of  neces- 
sary practice,  are  actions  so  internal  and  spiritual,  that  cog- 
nizance can  but  seldom  be  taken  of  them.  And  therefore, 
to  instance,  though  the  opinion  of  purgatory  be  false,  yet  to 
believe  it  cannot  be  heresy,  if  a  man  be  abused  into  the 
belief  of  it  invincibly ;  because  it  is  not  a  doctrine  either 
fundamentally  false  or  practically  impious,  it  neither  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will,  nor  hath  any  immediate  or  direct  in- 
fluence upon  choice  and  manners.  And  as  for  those  other 
ends  of  upholding  that  opinion  which -possibly  its  patrons 
may  have,  as  for  the  reputation  of  their  church's  infallibil- 
ity, for  the  advantage  of  dirges,  requiems,  masses,  monthly 
minds,  anniversaries,  and  other  ofiBces  for  the  dead,  which 
usually  are  very  profitable,  rich,  and  easy  ;  these  things  may 
possibly  have  sole  influences  upon  their  understanding,  but 
whether  they  have  or  no,  God  only  knows.  If  the  propo- 
sition and  article  were  true,  these  ends  might  justly  be.  sub- 
ordinate, and  consistent  with  a  true  proposition.  And  there 
are  some  truths  that  are  also  profitable,  as  the  necessity  of 
maintenance  to  the  clergy,  the  doctrine  of  restitution,  giving 
alms,  lending  freely,  remitting  debts  in  cases  of  great  neces- 
sity:  ^nd  it  would  be  but  an  ill  argument  that  the  preachers 
of  these  doctrines  speak  false,  because  possibly  in  these 
articles  they  may  serve  their  own  ends.  For  although  De- 
metrius and  the  craftsmen  were  without  excuse  for  resisting 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  because  it  was  notorious  they  re- 
sisted the  truth  upon  ground  of  profit  and  personal  emolu- 
ments, and  the  matter  was  confessed  by  themselves ;  yet  if 
the  clei^  should  maintain  their  just  rights  and  revenues, 
which  by  pious  dedications  and  donatives  were  long  since 
ascertained  upon  them,  is  it  to  be  presumed,  in  order  of  law 
and  charity,  that  this  end  is  in  the  men  subordinate  to  truth, 
because  it  is  so  in  the  thing  itself,  and  that  therefore  no 
judgment  in  prejudice  of  these  truths  can  be  made  firom  that 
observation  i 

4.  But  if  '  aliunde'  we  are  ascertained  of  the  truth  or 
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faisefaoed  of  a  proposition  reapectively,  yet  the  judgment  f>f 
the  personal  ends  of  the  men  cannot  ordinarily  be  certain 
and  judicial,  because  most  commonly  the  acts  are  private, 
and  the  purposes  internal,  and  temporal  ends  may  some^- 
times  consist  with  truth ;  and  whether  the  purposes  of  the 
men  make  these  ends  principal  or  subordinate,  no  man  can 
judge  :  and  be  they  how  they  will,  yet  they  do  not  always 
prove,  that,  when  they  are  conjunct  with  error,  the  error  was 
caused  by  these  purposes  and  criminal  intentions. 

6.  But  in  questions  practical,  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the 
person  too,  may  with  more  ease  be  reproved,  because  matter 
of  fact  being  evident,  and  nothing  being  so  certain  as  the 
experiments  of  human  affairs,  and  these  being  the  immediate 
consequents  of  such  doctrines,  are  with  some  more  certainty 
of  observation  redargued  than  the  speculative,  whose  judg- 
ment is  of  itself  more  difficult,  more  remote  from  matter  and 
human  observation,  and  with  less  curiosity  and  explicitness 
declared  in  Scripture,  as  being  of  less  consequence  and  con^ 
eernment  in  order  to  God's  and  man's  great  end.  In  other 
things,  which  end  in  notion  and  ineffisctive  contemplation^ 
where  neither  the  doctrine  is  malicious,  nor  the  person  appa- 
rently criminal,  he  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God :  and 
as  there  is  no  certainty  of  human  judicature  in  this  case,  so 
it  is  to  no  purpose  it  should  be  judged.  For  if  the  person 
may  be  innocent  with  his  error,  and  there  is  no  rule  whereby 
it  can  certainly  be  pronounced  that  he  is  actually  criminal 
(as  it  happens  in  matters  speculative) ;  since  the  end  of  th6 
commandment  is  love  out  of  "  a  pure  conscience,  and  faitH 
unfeigned,'*  and  the  commandment  may  obtain  its  end  in  d 
consistence  with  this  simple  speculative  error ;  why  should 
men  trouble  themselves  with  such  opinions,  so  as  ±6  disturb 
the  public  charity,  or  the  private  confidence?  Opinions 
and  persons  are  just  so  to  be  judged  as  other  matters  and 
persons  criminal.  For  no  man  can  judge  any  thing  else  : 
it  must  be  a  crime,  and  it  must  be  open,  so'  as  to  take  cog- 
nizance, and  make  true  human  judgment  of  it.  And  this  is 
all  I  am  to  say  concerning  the  causes  of  heresies,  and  of  the 
distinguishing  rules  for  guiding  of  our  judgments  towards 
others. 

6.  As  for  guiding  our  judgments,  and  the  use  of  ont 
reason  in  judging  fdr  ourselves^  all  that  is  to  be  said  is  re- 

i2 
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dttcible  to  Ifais  one  propoi^itioii :  since  errors  are  then  made 
stns^  when  they  are  contrary  to  charity^  or  inconsistent  wit]^ 
a  good  life  and  the  honour  of  God,  that  judgment  is  thfs 
truest,  or  at  least  that  opinion  most  innocent,  that^  1.  be^ 
promotes  the  reputation  of  God's  glory  ;  and,  2.  is  the  best 
instrument  of  holy  life.   For  in  questions  and  interpretations 
of  dispute,  these  two  analogies  are  the  best  to  make  propo- 
sitions, and  conjectures,  and  determinations.    Diligence  and 
care  in  obtaining  the  best  guides,  and  the  most  convenient 
assistances,  prayer,  and  modesty  of  spirit,  simplicity  of  pur* 
poses  and  intentions,  humility  and  aptness  to  learn,. and  ^ 
peaceable  disposition,  are  therefore  necessary  to  finding  put 
truths,  because  they  are  parts  of  good  life,  without  which 
our  truths  will  do  us  little  advantage,  and  our  errors  can 
have  no  excuse.     But  with  these  dispositions,  as  he  is  sure 
to  find  out  all  that  is  necessary,  so  what  truth  he  inculpably 
misses  of,  he  is  sure  is  therefore  not  necessary,  beca,use  he 
could  not  find  it,  when  he  did  his  best  and  his  most  innocent 
endeavours.     And  this  I  say  to  secure  the  persons ;  because 
no  rule  can  antecedently  secure  the  proposition  in  matters 
disputable.    For  even  in  the  proportions  and  explications  of 
this  rule,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  disputes :  and  when  the 
dispute  is  concerning  free-will,  one  party  denies  it^  because 
he  believes  it  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  that  it  works  irre* 
sistibly;  the  other  affirms  it,  because  he  believes  it  engages 
us  upon  greater  care  and  piety  of  our  endeavours.    The  one 
opinion  thinks  God  reaps  the  glory  of  our  good  actions,  the 
other  thinks  it  charges  our  bad  actions  upon  him.     So  in  thei 
question  of  merit,  one  part  chooses  his  assertion,  because  he 
thinksB  it  encourages  us  to  do  good  works ;  the  other  believes 
.  it  makes  us  proud,  and  therefore  he  rejects  it.    The  first  be- 
lieves, it  increases  piety ;  the  second  believes,  it  increases 
spiritual  presumption  and  vanity :  the  first  thinks,  it  inag-^ 
nifies  God's  justice ;  the  other  thinks,  it  derogates  from  hia 
mercy.     Now  then,  since  neither  this  nor  any  ground  can 
secure  a  man  from  possibility  of  mistaking,  we  were  infinitely 
miserable  if  it  would  not  secure  us  from  punishment,  so  long, 
as  we  willingly  consent  not  to  a  crime,  and  do  our  best  en- 
deavour to  £^void  an  error.  Only,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe, 
that  since  there  are  such  great  differences  of  apprehension 
concerning  the  consequents  of  an  article,  no  man  is  to  be. 
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cliHrged  with  Uie  odious  conseqqeticies  of  his  opinidn^  In-' 
deed  his  doctrine  is,  but  the  person  is  not,  if  he  understands 
not  such  things  to  be  consequent  to  his  doctrine :  for  if  he 
did,  and  then  avows  them,  they  are  his  direct  opinions,  and 
he  stands  as  chargeable  with  them  as  with  his  first  propo- 
sitions :  but  if  he  disavows  them,  he  would  certainly  rather 
quit  his  opinion,  than  avow  such  errors  or  impieties  which 
are  pretended  to  be  consequent  to  it,  because  every  man 
knows,  that  can  be  no  truth  from  whence  falsehood  naturally 
and  immediately  does  derive ;  and  he  therefore  believes  his 
first  proposition,  because  he  believes  it  innocent  of  such 
errors,  as  are  charged  upon  it  directly  or  consequently. 

7.  So  that  now,  since  no  error,  neither  for  itself  nor  its 
consequents,  is  to  be  charged  as  criminal  upon  a  pious  per- 
son ;  since  no  simple  error  is  a  sin,  nor  does  condemn  us 
before  the  throne  of  God ;  since  he  is  so  pitiful  to  our 
crimes,  that  he  pardons  many  '  de  toto  et  integro,'  in  all 
makes  abateinent  for  the  violence  of  temptation,  and  the 
surprisal  and  invasion  of  our  faculties,  and  therefore  much 
less  will  demand  of  us  an  account  for  our  weaknesses ;  and 
since  the  strongest  understanding  cannot  pretend  to  such  an 
imnninity  and  exemption  from  the  condition  of  men,  as  not 
to  be  deceived  and  confess  its  weakness :  it  remains  we  in«> 
quire  what  deportment  is  to  be  used  towards  persons  of 
a  differing  persuasion,  when  we  are^  I  do  not  say  doubtful 
of  a  proposition,  but,  convinced  that  he  that  differs  from  us, 
is  in  error :  for  this  was  the  first  intentioUi  and  the  last  end, 
of  this  discourse. 


SECTION    XIII. 


Of  the  Deportment  to  be  used  towards  Persons  disagreeing^  and 
,    the  Reasons  why  they  are  not  to  b^  punished  with  Death,  8ic. 

1.  For  although  every  man  may  be  deceived,  yet  some  are 
right,  and  may  know  it  too  5  for  every  man  that  may  err,  does 
not  therefore  certainly  err ;  and  if  he  errs  because  he  recedes 
from  his  rule,  then  if  he  follows  it  he  may  do  right;  and  if 
ever  any  man  upon  just  grounds  did  change  his  opinion,  then 
he  was  in  the  right  and  was  sure  of  it  too  :  and  although  con*^ 
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fidcnce  id  mistaken  far  a  just  persuasion  many  times^  yet 
some  meft  are  confident,  and  have  reason  to  be.  Now  when 
this  happens,  the  question  is,  what  deportment  they  are  to 
use  towards  persons  that  disagree  from  them>  and  by  conse- 
quence are  in  error.' 

2,  First  then,  no  Christian  is  to  be  put  to  death/dismem- 
bered, or  otherwise  directly  persecuted,  for  his  opinion,  which 
does  not  teach  impiety  or  blasphemy.  If  it  plainly  and  appa- 
rently brings  in  a  crime,  and  himself  does  act  it  or  encourage 
it,  then  the  matter  of  fact  is  punishable  according  to  its  pro- 
portion or  malignity.  As  if  he  preaches  treason  or  sedition, 
his  opinion  is  not  his  excuse,  because  it  brings  a  crime  ;  and 
a  man  is  never  the  less  traitor,  because  he  believes  it  lawful 
to  commit  treason  :   and  a  man  is  a  murderer,  if  he  kills  his 
brother  unjustly,  although  he  thinks  he  does  God  good  service 
in  it.  Matters  of  fact  are  equally  judicable,  whether  theprin- 
Otple  of  them  be  from  within  or  from  without.     And  if  a  maa 
eould  pretend  to  innocence  in  being  seditious,  blasphemous, 
of  perjured^  by  persuading  himself  it  is  lawful,  there  were  as 
great  a  gate  opened  to  all  iniquity  as  will  entertain  all  the 
pretences,  the  designs,  the  impostures,  and  disguises,  of  the 
world.      And  therefore  God  hath  taken  order,  that  all  rules 
concerning  matters  of  fact  and  good  life  shall  be  so  clearly 
•Explicated,  thitt  without  the  crime  of  the  man  he  cannot  be  ig- 
ikbnant  of  all  his  practical  duty.  And  therefore  the  apostles  and' 
primitive  doctors  made  no  scruple  of  condemning  such  persons 
for  heretics,  that. did  dogmatize  a  sin.  He  that  teaches  others 
to  sin,  is  worse  than  he  that  commits  the  crime,  whether  he 
be  tempted  by  his  own  interest,  or  encouraged  by  the  other's 
doctrine.     It  was  as  bad  in  Basilides  to  teach  it  to  be  lawful 
to  renounce  faith  and  religion,  and  take  all  manner  of  oaths 
and  covenants  in  time  bf  persecution,  as  if  himself  had  done 
so.     Nay,  it  is  as  much  worse  as  the  mischief  is  more  univer- 
sal, or  as  a  fountain  is  greater  than  a  drop  of  water  taken  from 
it.     He  that  writes  treason  in  a  book,  or  preaches  sedition  in 
a  pulpit,  and  persuades  it  to  the  people,  is  the  greatest  traitcor 
and  incendiary^  and  bis  opinion  there  is  the  fountain  of  a  sin; 
rand  therefore  could  not  be  entertained  in  his  understanding 
Upon  weakness,  or  inculpable  or  innocent  prejudice;  he  caur 
«ot,  from  Scripture  ot  dii^in^  revelation,  have  ^y  pretence 
to^colouf  that  so  fairly  as  to  seduce  eiUier  a  wise  or  aa  honest 
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man.  If  it  resitbere  and  goes  no  farther,  it  is  not  ^ognosoible» 
and  «0  scapes  that  way ;  but  if  it  be  published,  and  comes 
'  a  stylo  ad  machseram'  (as  Tertullian's  phrase  is),  tlien  it  be- 
comes matter  of  fact  in  prindple  and  in  persuasion,  and  is  just 
so  punishable  as  is  the  crime  that  it  persuades.     Such  were 
they  of  whom  St*  Paul  complains,  who  "  brought  in  damnable 
doctrines  and  lusts."   St.  Paul's  "  utinam  absciadantur  ^ "  is 
j^st  of  them>  take  it  in  any  sense  of  rigour  and  severity,  so  it 
be  pteportion&ble  to  the  crime  or  criminal  doctrine.     Such 
were  those  of  whom  God  spake ;  '^  If  any  prophet  tempt  to 
idolatry,  sfeyiag.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  he  shall  be  slain  K'* 
But  these  do  not  come  into  this  question  :  but  the  proposi- 
tion is  to  be  understood  concerning  questions  disputable  '  in 
materia  inteHectuali ;'  which  also,  for  all  that  law  of  killing 
such  &tlde  prophets,  w^e  permitted  with  impunity  in  the  sy- 
nagogue, as  appears  beyond  exception  in  the  great  divisions 
smd  disputes  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.     I 
^eny  not  but  certain  and  known  idolatry,  or  any  other  sort  of 
fittctibal  impiety  with  its  priacipiant  doctrine,  may  be  punish^ 
ed  corporally^  because  it  is  no  other  but  matter  of  fact ;  but 
no  matter  of  mere  opinion,  no  errors  liiat  of  themselves  arf 
JLOt  sins,  are  to  be  persecuted  or  punished  by  death  or  cor- 
poral inflictions.     This  is  now  io  be  proved. 

3.  Secondly  :  all  the  former  discourse  is  sufficient  argu- 

«aent,  how  easy  it  is  for  us  in  such  matters  to  be  deceived. 

So  long  as  Christian  religion  was  a  simple  profession  of  the 

^eles  0f  belief,  and  a  hearty  persecution  of  the  rules  of 

.goodJife,  the  fewness  of  the  articles  and  the  clearness  of  the 

rale  was  cause  of  the  seldom  prevarication.    But  when  di- 

viaifty  is  swelled  up  to  so  great  a  body,  when  the  several 

questions  which  the  peevishness  and  wantonness  of  sixteeA 

^es  have  commenced,  are  concentred  into  one,  and  from  a^l 

these  questions  something  is  drawn  into  the  body  of  thep- 

4og^,  till  it  hath  ascended  up  to  the  greatness  of  a  mountain, 

.^nd  t^e  sum  of  divinity  collected  by  Aquinas  makes  a  vo- 

iimae  aa  great  as  was  that  of  Livy,  mocked  at  in  the  epigram, 

it  is  impossible  for  any  industry  to  consider  so  many  particu- 
lars iu  the  infinite  numbers  of  questions  a^  are  hecessary  to 
Jbe  considered,  before  We  can,  with  certainty,  deterniine  ah^. 

*^  Gal.  >.  •  ■         ^  Deul.  xiu^ 


>    J 
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And  ttfterall  the  considerations,  whicb  we  can  have  in  «i 
whole  age,  we  are  not  sure  '  not  to  be  deceived/  The  ob- 
scurity of  some  questions,  the  nicety  of  some  articles,  the  in- 
tricacy of  some  revelations,  the  variety  of  human  understand- 
ings, the  windings  of  logic,  the  tricks  of  adversaries,  the  sub- 
tilty  of  sophisters,  the  engagement  of  educations,  personal 
affections,  the  portentous  number  of  writers,  the  infinity  of 
authorities,  the  vastness  of  some  arguments,  as  consisting  in 
enumeration  of  many  particulars,  the  uncertainty  of  others, 
the  several  degrees  of  probability,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
the  invalidity  of  probation  of  tradition,  the  opposition  of  dl 
exterior  arguments  to  each  other,  and  their  open  contestation, 
the  public  violence  done  to  authors  and  records,  the  private 
arts  and  supplantings,  the  falsifyings,  the  indefatigable  indu- 
stry of  some  men  to  abuse  all  understandings  and  all  persua- 
sions into  their  own  opinions,  these  and  thousands  more,  even 
all  -the  difficulty  of  things,  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  man, 
and  all  the  arts  of  the  devil,  have  made  it  impossible  for  any 
man,  in  so  great  variety  of  matter,  not  to  be  deceived.  No 
man  pretends  to  it  but  the  Pope,  and  no  man  is  more  de- 
ceived than  he  is  in  that  very  particular. 

4.  Thirdly :  from  hence  proceeds  a  danger  which  is  con- 
sequent to  this  proceeding:  for  if  we,  who  are  so  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  so  insecure  in  our  resolution  of  questions  disputa- 
ble, should  persecute  a  disagreeing  person,  we  are  not  sure 
we  do  not  fight  against  God.  For  if  his  proposition  be  true 
and  persecuted,  then,  because  all  truth  derives  firom  Ood, 
'tthis  proceeding  is  against  God,  and  therefore  this  is  not  to 
'be  done,  upon  Gamaliel's  ground,  '  lest  peradventure  we  be 
found  to  fight  against  God  ;*  of  which,  because  we  can  have 
no  security  (at  least)  in  this  case,  we  have  all  the  guilt  of  a 
doubtful  or  an  uncertain  conscience.  For  if  there  be  no  se- 
curity in  the  thing,  as  I  have  largely  proved,  the  conscience 
'in  such  cases  is  as  uncertain  as  the  question  is  :  and  if  it  be 
not  dpubtfur where  it  is  uncertain,  it  is  because  the  man  is 
'not  wise,  but  as  confident  as  ignorant;  the  first  without  rear 
9on,  and  the  second  without  excuse*  And  it  is  very  dispro- 
portionable  for  a  man  to  persecute  another  certainly  for  a 
proposition,  that,  if  he  were  wise,  he  would  know  it  is  not 
fertsiin ;  at  least  the  other  person  may  innocently  be  nncer- 
tain  of  it.  If  he  be  killed,  he  is  certainly  killed ;  bntif  he 
be  called  heretic^  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  is  a  heretic. 
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It  were  good  therefere  that  proceedings  were  according  to 
•evidence,  and  the  rivers  not  swell  over  the  banks,  nor  a  cer- 
tain definitive  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  such  persua- 
sions, which  .cannot  certainly  be  defined.  And  this  arga^ 
ment  is  of  so  much  the  more  force,  because  we  see  that  the 
greatest  persecutions  that  ever  have  been,  were  against  truth, 
even  against  Christianity  itself;  and  it  was  a  prediction  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  that  persecution  should  be  the  lot  of 
true  believers.  And  if  we  compute  the  experience  of  suf*- 
fering  Christendom,  and  the  prediction  that  truth  should 
suffer,  with  those  few  instances  of  suffering  heretics,  it  is 
€Klds  but  persecution  is  on  the  wrong  side,  and  that  it  is  er- 
ror and  heresy,  that  is,  cruel  and  tyrannical;  especially  since 
the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  religion  is  so  meek,  so 
charitable,  and  so  merciful.  And  we  may  in  this  case  exactly 
use  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  "  But  as  then  he  that*  was  bom 
after  the  fiesh,  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit, 
even  so  it  is  now :"  and  so  ever  will  it  be  till  Christ's  second 
coming. 

6.  Fourthly :  whoever  persecutes  a  disagreeing  person, 
arms  all  the  world  against  himself,  and  all  pious  people  of  his 
own  persuasion  °*,  when  the  scales  of  authority  return  to  his 
adversary,  and  attest  his  contradictory  ;  and  then  what  can 
iie  urge  for  mercy  forhimself  or  his  party,  that  sheweth  none  to 
others.  If  he  says  that  he  is  to  be  spared  because  he  believes 
true,  but  the  other  was  justly  persecuted  because  he  was  in 
error,  he  is  ridiculous.  For  he  is  as  confidently  believed  to  be  a 
heretic,  as  he  believes  his  adversary  such ;  and  *  whether  he  be  or 
no*  being  the  thing  in  question,  of  this  he  is  not  to  be  his  own 
judge;  but  he  that  hath  authority  on  his  side,  will  be  sure  to 
judge  against  him.  So  that,  what  either  side  can  indifferently 
make  use  of,  it  is  good  that  neither  would,  because  neither 
side  can  with  reason  suflBic^ently  do  it  in  prejudice  of  the 
other.  If  a  man  will  say,  that  every  man  must  take  his  a,d- 
venture,  and  if  it  happens  authority  to  be  with  him,  he  will 
persecute  his  adversaries,  and  if  it  turns  against  him^  he  will 
bear  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  hope  for  a  reward  of  martyr- 
dom and  innocent  suffering ; — ^besides  that  this  is  so  equal 

"*  Qao  comperto  ilFi  in  nostram  perniciem  lioentiore  aadaci&  grassabviitiir.  St. 
Aog.  ep.  ad  Donat  Procont.  et  ountr.  ep.  Fond.  Ila  noacdebeo  sustioere  et  tantd 
patjenli^  vobisoajn  agere,  qaant&  mecom  egeraiit  proximi  loei,  cum  in  vestro  dog-' 
mate  rabies'as  ao  ccecas  errarem. 
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to  be  said  of  all  sided«  and  besides  that  this  is  a  way  to  make 
an  eternal  disunion  of  hearts  and  charities^  and  that  it  will 
make  Christendom  nothing  but  a  shambles  and  a  perpetual 
butchery;  and  as  fast  as  men's  wits  grow  wanton,  or  confident^' 
ot  proud,  or  abused,  so  oftea  there  will  be  new  executions 
and  massacres;  besides  all  this,  it  is  most  unreasonable  and 
mnjust,  as  being  contrariant  to  those  laws  of  justice  and  cha- 
rity, whereby  We  are  bound  with  greater  zeal  to  spare  and 
preserve  an  innocent  than  to  condemn  a  guilty  person,  and 
there  is  less  malice  and  iniquity  in  sparing  the.  guilly  than  in 
condemning  the  good  :  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  men  to 
i^emit  a  guilty  person  to  divine  judieature>  and  for  diners 
eauses  not  to  use  severity ;  but  in  no  case  it  is  lawful;  neither 
kath  God  at  all  give;ii  to  man  a  power^  to  condemn  such  per- 
«cm8  as  cannot  be  proved  other  than  pious  and  innocent. 
And  therefore  it  is  better,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  we 
should  spare  the  innocent  person,  and  one  that  is  actually 
deceived,  than  that,  upon  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  true  ber  - 
lievers  should  be  destroyed. 

6.  And  this  very  reason  he,  that  had  authority  sufficient 
and  absolute  to  make  laws,  was  pleased  to  urge  as  a  reasoor 
able  inducement  for  the  establishing  of  that  law  which  he 
made  for  the  indemnity  of  erring  persons.  It  was  in  the  pa- 
yable of  the  tares  mingled  vfiih  the  good  seed  '  in  agro  domi*- 
nico/  The  good  seed  (Christ  himself  being  the  interpreter) 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  the  tares  are  the  children 
of  the  wicked  one ;  upon  this  comes  the  precept,  "  Gather 
not  the  tares  by  themselves,  but  let  them  both  grow  together 
till  the  harvest,"  that  is^  till  the  day  of  judgment.  This  pa- 
rable hath  been  tortured  infinitely  to  make  it  confess  it& 
meaning,  but  we  shall  soon  dispatch  it.  AH  the  difficulty 
Bnd  variety  of  exposition  are  reducible  to  these  two  questions. 
What  is  meant  by  '  Gather  not,'  and  what  by  *  Tares;'  that 
is,  what  kind  of  sword  is  forbidden,  and  what  kind  of  persons 
is  to  be  tolerated..  The  former  is  clear;  for  the  spiritual 
bword  is  m)t  forbidden  to  be  used  to  any  sort  of  criminals,^ 
for  that  would  destroy  the  power  of  exoommimication.  The 
prohibition  therefore  lies  against  ike  use  of  the  temporal 
sword,  in  cutting  off  some  persons.  Who  they  are,  is  the 
next  difficulty.  Bat  by  '  tares,'  or  the  *  children  of  the  wick^ 
e'd  one,'  are  meant  either  persons  of  ill  lives,  wicked  persons 
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only  '  lA  re  practica ;'  or  alse  aDOther  kind  of  evil  persons^ 
men  criminal  or  faulty  '  in  re  intellectuali.'  One  or  other  of 
these  two  must  be  meant;  a  third  I  know  not.  But  the 
former  cannot  be  meant^  beeause  it  would  destroy  all  bodies 
politic,  which  cannot  consist  without  laws,  nor  laws  without 
a  compulsory  and  a  power  of  the  sword :  therefore  if  crimi- 
nals were  to  be  let  alone  till  the  day  of  judgment,  bodies 
politic  must  stand  or  fall  '  ad  arbitrium  impiorum/  and  no* 
thing  good  could  be  protected,  not  innocence  itself,  nothing 
could  be  secured  but  violence  and  tyranny.  It  follows  then, 
that  since  a  kind  of  persons  which  are  indeed  faulty,  are  to 
be  tolerated^  it  must  be  meant  of  persons  faulty  in  another 
kind,  in  which  the  Gospel  had  not,  in  other  places,  clearly 
established  a  power  externally  compulsory :  and  therefore 
since  in  all  actions  practically  criminal  a  power  of  the  sword 
is  permitted,  here,  where  it  is  denied,  must  be  meant  a  crime 
of  another  kind,  and  by  consequence  errors  intellectual,  com- 
monly called  heresy. 

7.  And  after  all  this,  the  reason  there  given  confirms  this 
interpretation  °;  for  therefore  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  off  these 
tares,  "  lest  we  also  pull  up  the  wheat  with  them :"  which  is 
the  sum  of  these  two  last  arguments.  For  because  heresy 
is  of  so  nice  consideration  and  difBcult  sentence,  in  thinking 
to  root  up  heresies  we  may  by  our  mistakes  destroy  true 
doctrine**:  which  although  it  be  possible  to  be  done  in  all 
cases  of  practical  question  by  mistake;  yet  because  external 
actions  are  more  discernible  than  inward  speculations  and 
opinions,  innocent  persons  are  not  so  easily  mistaken  for  the 
guilty  in  actions  criminal,  as  in  matters  of  inward  persuasion. 
And  upon  that  very  reason  St.  Martin  was  zealous  to  hav£ 
{MTOcured  a  revocation  of  a  commission  granted  to  certain  tri^ 
bunes  to  make  inquiry  in  Spain  for  sects  and  opinions;  for 
nhder  colour  of  rooting  out  the  Priscillianists,  there  was  much 
SEDschief  done,  and  more  likely  to  happen,  to  the  orthodox-. 
For  it  happened  then  as  oftentimes  since,  '*  Pallore  potiils  et 
Teate  quim  fide  fasBreticus  dijudicari  solebat  aliquando  per  tri- 
bunes Maximi.^'  They  were  no  good  inquisitors  of  heretical 
pravity,  so  Sulpitius  witnesses.     But,  secondly,  the  reason 

n  Vtde  St.  Cfcrjfyost.  Ho)!ail.47.  in  oap.  1.1  Matt,  et  St  Angost.  Quaest.  in 
oiip.  13.  Mfttt.  St.  Crprtan.  Vip.  Hb.  3.  £p.  1.  Theophyl.  in  IS.  M&tt. 

?  St  Hierjm.  ib  oap.  1S»  Matt,  ait  per  henc  parabtilam  sigbifloari,  nt  \tt  rebgs 
dabiis  praeceps  fiat  judicium. 
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says,  that  therefore  these  persons  are  so  to  be  permitted  as 
not  to  be  pert>ecuted,  lest  when  a  revolution  of  human  affairs 
sets  contrary  opinions  in  the  throne  or  chair,  they  who  were 
persecuted  before,  should  now  themselves  become  persecu- 
tors of  others ;  and  so,  at  one  time  or  other,  before  or  after; 
the  wheat  be  rooted  up,  and  the  truth  be  persecuted.  But 
as  these  reasons  confirm  the  law  and  this  sense  of  it ;  so,  ab- 
stracting from  the  law,  it  is  of  itself  concluding  by  an  argu- 
ment 'ab  ineoinmodo/  and  that  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  justice  and  right  reason,  as  I  formerly  alleged. 

8.  Fifthlv :  we  are  not  onlv  uncertain  of  finding  out  truths 
in  matters  disputable^  but  we  are  certain  that  the  best  and 
ablest  doctors^  of  Christendom  have  been  actually  deceived 
in  matters  of  great  concernment ;  which  thing  is  evident  in 
all  those  instances  of  persons,  from  whose  doctrine  all  sorts 
of  Christians  respectively  take  liberty  to  dissent.  The  errors 
of  Papias,  Irengeus,  Lactantius,  Justin  Martyr  in  the  mille- 
nary opinion,  of  St.  Cyprian,  Firmilian,  the  Asian  and  African 
fathers  in  the  question  of  re-baptization,  St.  Austin  in  his 
decretory  and  uncharitable  sentence  against  the  unbaptized 
children  of  Christian  parents,  the  Roman  or  the  Grreek  doc- 
tors in  the  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  matter  of  images,  are  examples  beyond  exception. 
^AfA^X  S'  avdpiUnrwv  ^^psdiv  ^AfivXoKiM  dvtipl^fitifroi  Kpifiavftu* 
Now  if  these  great  personages  had  been  persecuted  or  de- 
stroyed for  their  opinions,  who  should  have  answered  the 
invaluable  loss  the  church  of  God  should  have  sustained  in 
missing  so  excdlent,.  so  exemplary,  and  so  great  lights  i  Bpt 
then  if  these  persons  erred,  and  by  consequence  might  have 
been  destroyed,  what  should  have  become  of  others  whose 
understanding  was  lower,  and  their  security  less,  their  errors 
mone,  and  their  danger  greater  i  At  this  rate  all  men  ^lould 
jiave  passed  through  the  fire  :  for  who  can  escape,  wh«n  Si* 
Cyprian  and  St.  Austin  cannot  ?  Now  to  say  these  persons 
were  not  to  be  peilsecuted,  becaui^e  although  they  had  errors, 
yet  none  condemned  by  the  church  at  that  time  or  before,  is 

P  Illi  ki  V08  saeviant,  qai  nesciont  com  quo  labore  ve'itlm  lOTeDiatar,  et  q^'am 
difficile  caveantor  errores.  Illi  in  vos  awviaot,  qui  nesoiont  qaam  raram  et  ardaam 
fit.cariialia  phantasmaU  pie  mentis  aerenitate  soperare..  lUi  in  voa  naBTlaot,  qai 
nesoiant  qaibas  et  aaapiriia  et  gemitiboa  fiat,  at  ex  qoantolacunqae  parte  poaait  m« 
leUigi  Deaa.  Poatremd,  Uti  in  voa  aaBYiantt  qui  onUo  tali  «rror«'d«oepti  9Uot,  ^aaJi 
vua  deceploa  vident.  St.  Auguat.  Cod.  Ep.  Fund. 
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to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose^  nor  nothing  that  is  true.  Not 
true;  because  St.  Cyprian's  error  was  condemned  by  Pope 
Stephen,  which,  in  the  .present  sense  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  to  be  condemned  by  the  church. 
Not  to  the  purpose;  because  it  is  nothing  else  but  to  say,  that 
the  church  did  tolerate  their  errors.  For  since  those  opinions 
were  open  and  manifest  to  the  worlds  that  the  church  did  not 
condemn  them,  it  was  either  because  those  opinions  were  by 
the  church  not  thought  to«be  errors ;  or  if  they  were,  yet  she 
thought  fit  to  tolerate  the  error  and  the  erring  person.  And 
if  she  would  do  so  still,  it  would  in  mostcaa^sbe  better  than 
now  it  is.  And  yet  if  the  church  had  condemned  them^  it 
had  not  altered  the  case  as  to  this  question ;  for  either  the 
persons  upon  the  condemnation  of  their  error  should  have 
been  persecuted,  or  not.  If  not,  why  shall  they  now,  against 
the  instance  and  precedent  of  those  ages  who  were  confess- 
edly wise  and  pious,  and  whose  practices  are  often  made  to 
us  arguments  to  follow  i  If  yea,  and  that  they  had  been  per- 
secuted, it  is*  a  thing  which  this  argument  condemns,  and  the 
loss  of  the  church  had  been  invaluable  in  the  losing  or  the 
provocation  and  tetnptation  of  such  rare  personages;  and  the 
example  and  the  rule  of  so  ill  consequence,  that  all '  persons 
might  upon  the  same  ground  have  suffered;  and  though  some 
had  escaped,  yet  no  man  could  have  any  more  security  from 
punishment  than  from  error. 

9.  Sixthly :  either  the  disagreeing  person  is  in  error,  or 
not,  but  a  true  believer  :  in  either  of  the  cases  to  persecute 
him  is  extremely  imprudent.  For  if  he  be  a  true  believer, 
then  it  is  a  clear  case  that  we  do  open  violence  to  God,  and 
hi6  servants,  and  his  truth.  If  he  be  in  error,  what  greater 
folly  and  stupidity  than  to  give  to  error  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom, and  the.  advantages  which  are  accidentally  consequent 
to  a  persiecution  ?  For  as  it  was  true  of  the  martyrs,  *  Quoties 
morimur,  toties  nascimur,'  and  the  increase  of  their  trouble 
was  the  increase  of  their  confidence  and  the  establishment 
of  their  persuasions  ;  so  it  is  in  all  false  opinions  ;  for  that 
an  opinion  is  true  or  false,  is  extrinsical  or  accidental  to  the 
copsequents  and  advantages  it  gets  by  being  afflicted.  And 
there  is  a  popular  pity  that  follows  all  persons  in  misery,  and 
that  comjpassion  breeds  likeness  of  affections,  and  that  very 
often  prochices  likeness  of  persuasion  ;  and  so  much  the  ra^ 
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ther,  because  there  arises  a  jealousy  and  pregnant  suspiciort 
that  they  who  persecute  an  opinion,  are  destitute  of  sufficient 
arguments  to  confute  it,  and  that  the  hangman  is  the  heat 
disputant.  For  if  those  arguments  which  they  have  for  theif 
own  doctrine,  were  a  sufficient  gcpund  of  confidence  and 
persuasion,  men  would  be  more  willing  to  use  those  means 
and  arguments,  which  are  better  compliances  with  human  un^ 
derstanding,  which  more  naturally  do  satisfy  it,  which  are 
more  humime  and  Christian,  than  that  way  is  which  satisfies 
none*  which  destr eys  many,  which  provokes  more,  and  which 
makes  all  inen  jealoud.  To  which  add,  that  those  who  die 
fpr  their  opinion^  leave  in  all  men  great  arguments  of  the 
heartiness  of  their  belief,  of  the  confidence  of  their  persua^ 
sion,  of  the  piety  and  innocency  of  their  persons,  of  the  puritjr 
of  their  intention  and  simplicity  of  purposes,  that  they  are 
persons  totally  disinterested  and  separate  from  design.  For 
no  interest  can  be  so  great  as  to  be  put  in  balance  against  a 
man's  life  and  his  soul ;  and  he  does  very  imprudently  serve 
his  ends,  who,  seeingly  and  foreknowingly,  loses  his  life  in 
the  prosecution  of  them.  Just  as  if  Titius  should  offer  to 
die  for  Sempronius  upon  condition  he  might  receive  twenty 
talents,  when  he  had  done  his  work.  It  is  certainly  an  ar- 
gument of  a  great  love,  and  a  great  confidence,  and  a  great 
sincerity,  and  a  great  hope,  when  a  man  lays  down  his  life  in 
attestation  of  a  proposition.  "Greater  love  than  this  hath 
no  man,  than  to  lay  down  his  life,"  saith  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  although  laying  of  a  wager  is  an  argument  of  confidence 
tnore  than  truth ;  yet  laying  such  a  wager,  staking  of  a  man's 
soul,  and  pawning  his  life,  give  a  hearty  testimony  that  the 
person  is  honest,  confident,  resigned,  charitable,  and  noble. 
And  I  know  not  whether  truth  can  do  a  person  or  a  cause 
more  advantages  than  these  can  do  to  an  error.  And  there- 
fore, besides  the  impiety,  there  is  great  imprudence  in  canon- 
izing a  heretic,  and  consecrating  an  error  by  such  means, 
which  were  better  preserved  as  encouragements  of  truth,  and 
comforts  to  real  and  true  martyrs.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to 
observe,  that  this  very  advantage  was  given  by  heretics,  who 
were  ready  to  shew  and  boast  their  catalogues  of  martyrs  : 
in  particular  the  Circumcellians  did  so,  and  the  Ponatist^  ; 
and  yet  the  first  were  heretics,  the  second  schismatics.  And 
it  was  remarkable  in  the  scholars  of  Priscillian,  who  as  they 
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had  their  master  in  tke  peputation  of  a  sdint  while  he  wad 
Kving,  so  when  he  was  dead,  they  had  him  in  veneration  as 
a  martyr ;  they  -(vith  reverenee  and  devotion  carried  his  and 
the  bodies  of  his  slain  eompanions  to  an  honourable  sepul* 
ture,  and  counted  it  religion  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Priscil- 
lian.  So  that  the  extinguishing  of  the  person  gives  life  and 
credit  to  his  doctrine,  and  when  he  is  dead,  he  yet  speaks 
more  effectually. 

10.  Seventhly:  it  is  unnatural  and  unreasonable  to  perse- 
cute disagreeing  opinions.  Unnatural;  for  understanding, 
being  a  thing  wholly  spiritual,  cannot  be  restrained,  and 
therefore  neither  punished  by  corporal  afflictions.  It  is  '  in 
aliena  republica,'  a  matter  of  another  world.  You  may  as 
well  cure  the  eholie  by  bjmshing  a  man's  clothes,  or  fill  a 
man's  belly  with  a  syllogism.  These  things  do  not  commu-^ 
nicate  in  matter,  and  therefore  neither  in  action  nor  passion. 
And  since  all  punishments  in  a  prudent  government  punish 
the  offender  to  prevent  a  future  crime,  and  so  it  proves  more 
medicinal  than  vindictive,  the  punitive  act  being  in  order  to 
the  cure  and  prevention ;  and  since  no  punishment  of  the 
body  can  cure  a  disease  in  the  soul ;  it  is  disproportionable 
in  ^nature,  and  in  all  civil  government,  to  punish  where  the 
punishment  can  do  no  good.  It  may  be  an  act  of  tyranny, 
but  never  of  justice.  For  is  an  opinion  ever  the  more  true  or 
fiilse  for  being  persecuted  ?  Some  men  have  believed  it  the 
more,  as  being  provoked^nto  a  confidence,  and  vexed  into 
a  resolution ;  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  the  truer:  and  though 
the  hangman  may  confute  a  man  with  an  explicable  dilemma, 
yet  not  convince  his  understanding ;  for  such  premises  can 
infer  no  conclusion  but  that  of  a  man's  life :  and  a  wolf  may 
as  well  give  laws  to  the  understanding,  as  he  whose  dictates 
are  only  propounded  in  violence,  and  writ  in  blood :  and  a 
dog  is  as  capable  of  a  law  as  a  man,  if  there  be  no  choice  in 
his  obedience,  nor  discourse  in  his  choice,  nor  reason  to  sa-^ 
tisfy  his  discourse.  And  as  it  is  unnatural,  so  it  is  unreason- 
able, that  Sempronius  should  force  Caius  to  be  of  his  opi- 
nion, because  Sempronius  is  consul  this  year  and  commands 
the  lictors.  As  if  he  that  can  kill  a  man,  cannot  but  be  in-* 
fallible  :  and  if  he  be  not,  why  shomld  I  do  violence  to  my 
conscience,  because  he  can  do  violence  to  my  person  ? 

11.  Eighthly:  force  in  matters  of  opinion  can  do  no 
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good^  but  b  veiry^apjt  ia  do  hurt;  for  no  man  e^n  change  hia 
opinion  when  he. will,  or  be  satisfied  in  bis  reason  that  bis 
opinion  ia  false>  because  discountenanced*  If  a  man  could 
change  his  opinidn  when  he  lists^  he  tnight  cure  many  in- 
conveniences of  his  life :  all  bis  fears  and  his  sorrows  would 
soon  disband,  if  he  would  but  alter  his  opinion^  whereby  he 
is  persuaded  that  such  an  accident  that  afflicts  him  is  an  evil, 
^and  such  an  object  formidable :  let  him  but  believe  himself 
impregnable,  or  that  he  receives  a  b^efit  when  he  is  plun- 
dered, disgraced,  imprisoned,  condemned,  and  afflicted,  nei- 
ther his  steps  need  to  be  disturbed,  nor  his  quietness  discom- 
posed. But  if  a  m^n  cannot  change  his  opinion  when  he 
lists,  nor  ev<&r  does  heartily  or  resolutely  but  when  he  cannot 
do  otherwise,  then  to  use  force  may  make  him  a  hypocrite, 
but  never  to  be  a  right  believer.;  and  so,  instead  of  erecting 
a  trophy  to  God  and  true  religion,  we  build  a  monument  for 
the  devil.  Infinite  examples  are  recorded  in  church-story  to 
this  very  purpose.  But  Socrates  instances  in  one  for  all : 
for  when  Eleusius  bishop  of  Cyzicum  was  threatened  by  the 
emperor  Yalens  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  if  he  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  decree  of  Ariminum, — at  last  he  yielded 
to  the  Arian  opinion,  and  presently  fell  into  great  torment 
of  conscience,  openly  at  Cyzicum  recanted  the  error,  asked 
God  and  the  church  forgiveness,  and  complained  of  the  em- 
peror's injustice :  and  that  was  all  the  good  the  Arian  party 
got  by  ofiering  violence  to  bis  conscience.  And  so  many  fa- 
milies in  Spain,  which  are  (as  they  call  them)  new  Christians,, 
and  of  a  suspected  faith,  into  which  they  were  forced  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  and  yet  are  secret  Moors,  are  evi-^ 
dence  enough  of  the  ^  inconvenience  of  preaching  a  doctrine 
'  in  ore  gladii  cruentandi.'  For  it  either  punishes  a  man  for^ 
keeping  a  good  conscience,  or  forces  him  into  a  bad;  it  either 
punishes  sincerity,  or  persuades  hypocrisy ;  it  persecutes  a 
truth,  or  drives  into  error :  and  it  teaches  a  man  to  dissem- 
ble and  to  be  safe,  but  never  to  be  honest. 

12.  Ninthly :  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Christian  religion, 
that  it  was  so  pious,  excellent,  miraculous,  and  persuasive,^ 
that  it  came  in  upon  its  own  piety  and  wisdom,  with  no  other 

1  Ejaftmodi  fait  Hipponensiomconversio,  oujos  qaidem  •|)eoiei»  detepU  Aa^nst. 
ita  at  opinaretar  haerelicos,  licet  dob  oiorte  tracidandoi,  vi  tameo  eoeroendoa.  Ex- 
perientia  enim  demonstravit  eos  tain  facile  ad  Arianismam  transiisse  alqoe  adeatho- 
iicismuin,  cum  ArUoi  prineipei  rerooi  in  ea  eivitate  potirentpr^ 
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force  but  a  torrent  of  arguments  and  demonstration  df  the 
^irit;  a  mighty  rushing  wind  to  beat  down  all  strong  holds^ 
and  every  high  thought  and  imagination ;  but  towards  the 
persona  of  men  it  was  always  full  of  meekness  and  charity* 
compliance  and  toleration,  condescension  and  bearing  witi^ 
one  another,  "  restoring  persons  overtaken  with  an  error,  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  lest  we  also  be  tempted/* 
The  consideration  is  as  prudent,  and  the  proposition  a^i  just, 
as  the  precept  is  charitable,  and  the  precedent  was  pious  and 
holy.  JN'ow  things  are  best  conserved  with  that  which  gives 
H  the  first  being,  and  which  is  agreeable*  to  its  temper  and 
institution*  That  precept  which  it  chiefly  preaches  in  order 
to  idl  the  blessedness  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  meekness, 
metcy^  and  charity,  should  also  preserve  itself  and  promote 
Its  own  interests,  For  indeed  nothing  will  do  it  so  well,  no- 
thing doth  so  excellently  insinuate  itself  into  the  understand- 
ings  and  affections  of  men,  as  when  the  actions  and  persua* 
sions  of  a  sect,  and  every  part  and  principle  and  promotion,, 
(ffe  u^ivocal.  And  it  would  be  a  mighty  disparagement  to 
so  glorious  an  institution,  that  in  its  principle  it  should  be 
merciful  and  humane,  and  in  the  promotion  and  propaga-^ 
tion  of  it  so  inhuman :  and  it  would  be  improbable  and  un*. 
reasonable  that  the  sword  should  be  used  in  the  persua- 
l^ion  of  one  proposition,  and  yet  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
whole  religion  nothing  like  it*  To  do  so  may  serve  the  end 
of  a  temporal  prince,  but  never  promote  the  honour  of 
Christ's  kingdom ;  it  may  secure  a  design  of  Spain,  but  wiH 
very  much  disserve  Christendom,  to  offer  to  support  it  by 
that  which  good  men  believe  to  be  a  distinctive  cognizance^ 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  from  the  excellency  and  piety 
of  Christianity,  whose  sense  and  spirit  are  described  in  those 
excellent  words  of  St.  Paul;  "The  i^ervant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekness 
iDnstructing  those  that  oppose  themseli^es;  if  God  perad- 
ven^re  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
the  truth' "  They  that  oppose  themselves,  must  not  be 
stricken  by  any  of  God's  servants ;  and  if  yet  any  man  will 
smite  these  who  are  his  opposites  in  opinion,  he  will  get  no- 
thing by  tb^t^  he  must  quit;  the  title  of  beipg  '  a  servant  of 

'  2  Tim.  ii.  94« 
VOL.  VIII.  K 
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God/  for  his  pains.  And  I  think,  a  distinction  of  persons  se* 
cular  and  ecclesiastical  will  do  no  adrantage  for  aa  ei^ape, 
because  even  the  secular  power,  if  it  be  Christian,  and  a 
servant  of  God,  must  not  be  w\nKTiK6g.  AouXov  Kvptov  ob  8tf 
fiax^rrStaC  I  mean,  in  those  cases  where  meeknegs  of  ifistroc* 
fion  is  the  remedy :  of  if  the  case  be  irremediable,  abscission 
by  censures  is  the  penalty. 

13.  Tenthly :  and  if  yet  in  ihe  nature  of  the  thing  it  were 
neither  unjust  nor  unreasonable,  yet  there  is  nothing,  under 
God  Almighty,  that  hath  power  over  the  soul  of  man,  so  as 
to  command  a  persuasion,  ot  to  judge  a  disagreeing.  Human 
positive  laws  direct  ail  external  acts  in  order  to  several  end^ 
and  the  judges  take  cognizance  accordingly ;  but  no  man  can 
command  the  will.  Or  punish  him  that  obeys  the  law  against 
his  will :  for  because  its  end  is  served  in  external'  obedience^ 
it  neither  looks  after  more,  neither  can  it  be  served  by  mdrie, 
nar  take  notice  of  any  more.  And  yet  possibly  the  nndeb- 
standing  is  lesfe  subject  to  human  power  than  th^  will :  fo* 
that  human  power  hath  a  command  over  external  acts,  whicfc 
naturally  and  regularly  flow  from  the  will, '  et  nt  plurimftm* 
Suppose  a  direct  act  of  will,,  but  always  either  a  direct  or  in- 
direct volition,  primary  or  accidental  ^  but  the  understand- 
ing is  a  natural  faculty  subject  to  no  command,  but  where 
tiie  command-is  itself  a  reason  fit  to  satisfy  and  persuade  it% 
And  therefore  God„  Commanding  us  to  believfe  such-  revela* 
tions,  persuades  and  satisfies  the  understanding  by  his  com- 
manding and  revealing :  for  there  is  no  greater  probation  in 
the  worlds  that  It  proposition  is  true,  than  because  God  hath 
commanded  us  to  believe  it.  But  because  no  nian's  com- 
itoand  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  understanding,  or.  a  verification 
6f  the  proposition,  therefore  the  understanding  is  not  subject 
to  human  authority.  They  may  persuade,  but  not  enjoin* 
where  God  hath  not;  and  where  God  hath,  if  it  appears  qo 
to  him,*  he  is  an  infidel  if  he  does  not  believe  it..  And  if  all 
men  have  no  other  efficacy  or  authority  on  the  understand^ 
ing  but  by  persuasion,  proposal,  and  entreaty,  then  a  man  ifk 
bound  to  assent  but  according  to  the  operation  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  energy  of  persuasion ;  neither  indeed  can  he,, 
tbough  he  would  never  so  fain :  and  he  that  out  of  fear, 
and  too  much  compliance^  and  desire  to  be  safe,,  shall  desire 
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to  bring  his  naderstmding  with  some  luzatiou  lo  the  beHef 
of  boniBii^  dietsites'  and  autiK>ritie9»  may  aa  ofteor  miaa  of  the 
tnidi  ab  hit  it,  but  is  mire  always  to  lose  the  oomfort  of 
teaib,  becauBe  he  believes  it  upon  iadirect,  insufficient^  and 
ineompetent  afguments :  and  as  his  desire  it  should  be  so, 
is'  hia  best  argument  that  it  ia  so,  so  the  pleasing  of  meik  is 
his^best  reward^  and  his  not  being  condemned  and  c<Hitra* 
Aveteii,  sA  the  possession'  of  a  truth. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  Practice  of  Christian  Churches  towards  Persons  disagree^ 
ing^  and  when  Persecution  first  came  in. 

An  0  tfm»  this  truth  hath  been  practised  in  all  times  of  Chriafe* 
iaiJi  religion,  When  there  were  no  collateral  designs  on  foot, 
ftot  iritlerfests  to  be  served,  nor  passions  to  be  satisfied.  In 
St.  PauFs  time,  though  the  censure  of  heresy  were  not  so 
loose  and  forward'  as  afterward,  and  all  that  were  called  he^ 
retics;  were  cleirfy  such  and  highly  criminal,  yet  as  their 
erime  was,  so  was  their  censure,  that  is,  spiritual.  They  were 
first  admonished,  once  at  Ifeast;  for  so  Irenseus*,  TertullianV 
Cyprian*  Ambrose*,  and  Jerome y,  read  that  place  of  Titus  iiL 
But  since  that  time  all  men,  and  at  that  time  some  read  it. 
Post  uttam  et  alteram  admonitionem"  rqect  a  heretic : 
Rigection  from  the  communion  of  saints  after  two  warn- 
ings;'""  that  is  the  penalty.  St;  John  expresses  it  by  not '  eair 
ifcg  \tlth  them,'  not  ^bidding  them  God  speed;'  but  the  per- 
sons against  whom  he  decrees  so  severely,  are  such  as  denied 
CJhristto  be  come  in  the  flesh,  direct  anti^christs.  And  l^t 
the  sentfehce  be  as  high  as  it  lists  in  this  case,  all  that  I  ol)^ 
serve  is,  that  since  in  so  damnable  doctrines  nothing  but  spir 
rittial  censure,  separation  from  the  Comniunion  of  the  faithfd 
was  enjoined  and  prescribed,  we  cannot  pretend  to  an  aposto- 
lical precedent,  if  in  matters  of  dispute  and  innocent  ques- 
tion, and  of  great  uncertainty  and  no  malignity*  we  sbaU 
proceed  to  sentence  of  death* 

2:  For  it  is  but  absurd  and  illiterate  arguing,  to  say  that 

•  Ub.  3.  eap.  5.  >  De  pnescripU  **  Lib.  ad  QairiDom. 

*  lo  hanc  locttin.  '  Ibidttm. 
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excommunication  is  a  greater  punishment, — andkiUing^alesd; 
and  therefore  whoever  may  be  excommonicated,  may  also  be 
put  to  death :  which  indeed  is  the  reasoning  that  Bellarmine 
•uses.  For,  first,  excommunication  is  not  directly,  and  of  itself 
a  greater  punishment  than  corporal  death,  because  it  is  inden 
iinite  and  incomplete,  and  in  order  to  a  farther  punishment; 
which  if  it  happens,  then  the  excommunication  was  the  inlet 
to  it;  if  it  does  not,  the  excommunication  did  not  signify 
half  so  much  as  the  loss  of  a  member,  much  less  death.  For 
it  may  be  totally  ineffectual,  either  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
proceeding,  or  repentance  of  the  person :  and  in  all  times  and 
cases  it  is  a  medicine^  if  the  man  please ;  if  he  will  not,  but 
perseveres  in  his  impiety,  then  it  is  himself  that  brings  the 
censure  to  effect,  that  actuates  the  judgment,  and  gives  k 
sting  and  ah  energy  upon  that,  which  otherwise  would  be  ^c^p 
tucvpog.    Secondly,  but  when  it  is  at  worst,  it  does  not  kill 
the  soul ;  it  only  consigns  it  to  that  death  which  it  had  de^ 
served,  and  should  have  received  independently  from  that 
sentence  of  the  church.    Thirdly,  and  yet  excommunication 
4s  to  admirable  purpose :  for  whether  it  refers  to  the  person 
censured,  or  to  others,  it  is  prudential  in  itself,  it  is  exemplary 
to  others,  it  is  medicinal  to  sdl.     For  the  person  censured  is 
hy  this  means  threatened  into  piety,  and  the  threatening 
made  the  more  energetical  upon  him,  because  by  fiction  of  law, 
or,  as  it  were,  by  a  sacramental  representment,  the  pains  of 
hell  are  made  presential  to  him,  and  so  becomes  an  act  of  pru- 
dent judicature,  and  excellent  discipline,  and  the  best  instru*- 
ment  of  spiritual  government ;  because  the  nearer  the  threat-' 
lening  is  reduced  to  inattei^  and  the  more  present  and  circum- 
stimtrate  it  is  made,  the  more  operative  it  is  upon  our  spirits 
inrhile  they  are  immerged  in  matter.    And  this  is  the  full 
sense  and  power  of  excommunication  in  its  direct  intention : 
consequently  and  accidentally  other  evils  might  follow  it; 
as  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  the  censured  persons  were 
buffeted  by  Satan,  and  even  at  this  day  there  is  less  security 
"even  to  the  temporal  condition  of  such  a  person,  whom  his 
spirittted  parents  have  anathematized.    But  besides  this,  I 
know  no  warrant  to  affirm  any  thing  of  excommunication; 
for  Ihe  sentence  of  the  church  does  but  declare,  not  effect, 
the  final  sentence  of  damnation.    Whoever  deserves  excom- 
munication; deserves  damnation;  and  he  that  repeats  shall 
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be  flayed,  though  he  die  out  of  the  churches  external  commu-^ 
Biou ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent^  he  shall  be  damned,  though 
he  was  not  excommunicate* 

3.  But  suppose  it  greater  than  the  sentence  of  corporal 
death,  yet  it  follows  not,  because  heretics  may  be  excommu- 
nicate, therefore  killed ;  for  from  a  greater  to  a  less  in  a  se- 
veral kind  of  things  the  argument  concludes  not.  It  is  a 
greater  thing  to  make  an  excellent  discourse  than  to  make  a 
shoe ;  yet  he  that  can  do  the  greater,  cannot  do  this  less. 
An  angel  cannot  beget  a  man ;  and  yet  he  can  do  a  greater 
matter  in  diat  kind  of  operations,  which  we  term  spiritual 
and  angelical*  And  if  this  were  concluding,  that  whoever 
may  be  excommunicate,  may  be  killed, — then,  because  of  ex- 
communications, the  church  is  confessed  the  sole  and  entire 
judge,  she  is  also  an  absolute  disposer  of  the  lives  of  persons. 
I  believe  this  will  be  but  ill  doctrine  in  Spain :  for  in  '  Bulla 
Coens  Domini'  the  King  of  Spain  is  every  year  excdmmuni-r 
cated  on  Maunday-Thursday ;  but  if  by  the  same  power  he 
might  also  be  put  to  death  (as  upon  this  ground  he  mayX 
the  Pope  might  with  more  ease  be  invested  in  that  part  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony,  which  that  King .  hath  invaded  and  sur-r 
prised*  But  besides  this,  it  were  extreme  harsh  doctrine  in  a 
Roman  consistory,  from  whence  excommunications  issue  for 
trifles^  for  fees,  for  not  suffering  themselves  infinitely  to  be 
oppressed,  for  any  thing :  if  this  be  greater  than  deaUi,  how 
great  a  tyranny  is  that  which  doth  more  than  kill  men  for 
less  than  trifles !  or  else  how  inconsequent  is  that  argument, 
which  concludes  its  purpose  upon  so  false  pretence  and  sup«- 
position ! 

4*  Well,  however  zealous  the  apostles  were  against  here^ 
tics,  yet  none  were  by  them,  or  their  dictates,  put  to  death* 
The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  blindness  of 
Glymas  the  sorcerer,  amount  not  to  this,  for  they  were  mira- 
culous inflictions :  and  the  first  was  a  punishment  to  vow-c 
breach  and  sacrilege,  the  second  of  sorcery,  and  open  con-f 
testatioa  against  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  neither  of  them 
concerned  the  case  of  this  present  question.  Or  if  the  case 
were  the  same,  yet  the  authority  is  not  the  same :  for  he  that 
inflicted,  these  punishments,  was  infallible,  and  of  a  power 
.competent  f  but  no  man  at  this  day  is  so*  But  as  yet  peo- 
ple were  converted  by  miracles,  and  preaching,  and  disputing^ 
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and  heretics  by  the  same  means  were  redargued,  and  all  naea 
kifiitructed*  noae  tortured  for  their  opinion.  And  i\m  cottti'" 
nued  till  Christian  people  were  vexed  by  disagreeing  persons, 
and  were  impatient  and  peevish  by  their  own  too-mucii  confi- 
deace>  and  the  luxuriancy  of  a  prosperous  fortune :  but  theA 
they  would  not  endure  persons  that  did  dogmatise  axiy  things 
which  might  intrench  upon  their  reputation  or  their  interest. 
And  it  is  obsenrable  that  no  man  nor  no  age  did  erer  teach 
the  laidulness  of  putting  heretics  to  death,  tiU  liiey  grew 
wanton  with  prosperity.  But  when  the  repntatioD  of  tha 
governors  was  concerned^  when  the  interests  of  men  were 
endangered,  when  they  had  something  to  lose,  when  they 
had  built  their  estimation  upon  the  credit  of  disputable  ques* 
tions,  when  they  began  to  be  jealous  of  other  men,  when  tfaey 
ovenralued  themselves  and  their  own  opinions,  when, some 
persons  inTaded  bishopridLs  upon  pretence  of  new  opinions ; 
then  they,  as  they  thrived  in  the  fiELVOur  of  emperors,  and  ia 
the  success  of  their  disputes,  solicited  the  temporal  power 
to  banish,  to  fine,  to  imprison,  and  to  kill,  tbetr  adversaries. 

5«  So  that  the  case  stands  thas:  in  the  best  times; 
amongst  the  best  men,  when  there  were  fewer  t^nporal  ends 
to  be  served,  when  religion  and  the  pure  and  simple  demgna 
of  Christianity  were  only  to  be  promoted,  in  those  times  and 
amongst  such  men  no  persecution  was  actual  nor  persuaded, 
Hor  allowed,  towards  disagreeing  persons.  But  as  men  had 
ends  of  their  own  and  not  of  Qirist,  as  they  recedied  from 
llieir  duty  and  religion  fix>m  its  purity,  as  Christianity  began 
to  be  compounded  with  interests  and  blended  with  tempoial 
designs,  so  men  were  persecuted  for  their  opinions.  Tliis  ia 
most  apparent,  if  we  consider  when  persecution  first  came  in, 
and  if  we  obsenre  how  it  was  ched^ed  by  the  holiest  and  the 
'wisest  persons. 

fi.  The  first  great  instance  I  dmll  note,  was  in  Prisdiiiaa 
and  his  followers,  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  tha  ty« 
rant  Maximns.  Which  iasta^oe,  atthougli  St.  Jerome  ob* 
serves  as  a  punishment  and  judgment  for  the  dime  of  heresy, 
yet  is  of  no  use  in  the  present  c|uestio«i,  because  Maximua 
put  some  Christians  of  all  sorts  to  death  promtsenously,  ea^ 
thobc  and  heretic,  without  choice ;  andtliereforethePriacil* 
lianists  might  as  well  have  called  it  a  judgment  upon  the  canr 
tfaolics,  as  tk%  catholics  upon  Ihem. 
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7.  But  whenUrsatus  «nd  Stacius,  two  bishops,  procwed 
the  Priscfllianists'  death  by  the  power  tjjey  had  at  court ;  St. 
lUsHiin  was  so  angry  at  them  for  their,  cruelty,  that  he  ex- 
oMnmunicated  them  both.  And  St.  Ambrose  uppn  the  same 
stock  denied  his  communion  to  the  Itaciani.  And  the  ac- 
«oioit  that  Sulpiciua  gives  of  the  stpry  is  this ; "  Hoc  modo" 
(says  he)  "  fcomines  lace  indignissimi  pe«Bimo  exemplo  ne- 
catisunt."  The  example  was.  worse  than  the  men.  If  the 
men  were  ii«ctioal,  the  execution  of  them  however  was  un- 

(chrfatiaa.  , 

8.  Bat  it  was  of  more  authority  that  the  Nicene  fathers 
jimppKoated  the  Emperor,  and  prevailed  for  the  banishment  of 
Arios*.  Qf  this  we  can  give  no  other  account,  but  that,  by 
Oie  histwy  of  the  time,  we  see  baseness  enough  and  perspnftj 
misdeineanour  and  factiousness  of  spirit  in  Anus  to  have 
deserved  wwse  than  banishment,  though  the  oWiquily  of 
his  opinion  were  not  put  into  the  balance ;  which  we  hav^ 
reason  to  bdieve  was  not  so  much  as  considered,  because 
Constantine  gave  toleration  to  differing  opinions,  and  Anuf» 
himself  was  restored  upon  such  conditions  to  his  country 
and  office,  which  would  not  stand  with  tiie  end?  of  the  Car 
Hiolics,  if  they  had  been  severe  exactors  of  concurrence  and 
linioB  of  persuasions*. 

9.  I  am  still  within  the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  persons, 
«&d  un  considering  what  the  opinion  of  tiie  learnedest  ao4 
hoHest  prelates  was  concerning  tins  great  questaon.  If  w« 
wUl  believe  St.  Austin  (who  was  a  credible  person),  no  goo* 
man  did  allow  it;  "NuUis  tamen  bonis  in  catholicahoc  pla- 
cet, si  usque  ad  mortem  in  quenquam,  licet  h^reticum.  s»vi- 
atur  "  This  was  St.  Austin's  final  opimon" :  for  Ue  had 
fiwtbeen  of  tJie  mind,  that  it  was  not  honest  to  do  *ny  vio- 
lence to  mispersuaded  persons ;  and  when  upon  an  accident 
happening  in  Hippo  he  had  altered  and  retracted  that  part 
«f  ?he  opinion,  yet  then  also  he  excepted  death  and  wo«ld 
br  no  means  have  any  mere  opinion  made  capital.  But,  m 
Sght  appears,  St.  Austin  had  great  reason  to  have  retracted 

.  Sozom.  1. 1.  cap.  SO,  c«.oob.  OrMnmat.  lib.  3-  "P-  50.  Vid.  intiam 

•*^ht74^5.  relneut  tid.  Bp.  48.  .«  V.«o.»t  script,  post  retrM..  et  Sf. 
50.  adBonif* 
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that  Telractation  than  his  first  opinion ;  for  his  Baying  of 
"nuUis  bonis  placet,"  was  as  true  as  the  thing  was  reasooat' 
ble  it  should  be  so.  Witness  those  known  testimonies  of 
Tertullian%  Cyprian*,  Lactantius*,  St.  Jerome^,  Severus  Sul-^ 
picius*^,  Minutius^,  Hilary',  Damascenus^ Chrysostom^ The* 
ophylact"*,  and  Bernard**,  and  divers  others,  whom  the  reader 
may  find  quoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  lib.  8.  de 
itep.  BocL  c.  8.      '  ) 

10.  Agains^  this  concurrent  testimony  my  reading  can 
furnish  me  with  no  adversary,  nor  contrary  instances,  but  in 
Atticus  of  Constantinople,  Theodosius  of  Synada,  in  Stacius 
and  Ursatus  before  reckoned.  Only  indeed  some  of  the  latex 
Popes  of  Rome  began  to  be  busy  and  unmerciful ;  but  it  wa9 
then  when  themselves  were  secure,  and  their  interests  great, 
and  their  temporal  concernments  highly  considerable.  { 

1.1.  For  it  is  most  true,  and  not  amiss  to  observe  it,  thai 
no  man  who  was  under  the  ferula,  did  ever  think  it  lawful 
to  have  opinions  forced,  or  heretics  put  to  death  ,  and  yet 
many  men,  who  themselves  have  escaped  the  danger  of  a 
pile  and  a  faggot,  have  changed  their  opinion  just  as.  the  c.as$ 
was  altered,  that  is,  as  themselves  were  unconcerned  in  th^ 
suffering.  Petilian,  Parmenian,and  Gaudentius^,  by  no  mean« 
would  allow  it  lawful,  for  themselves  were  in  danger,  and 
were  upon  that  side  that  is  ill  thought  of  and  disco.unte- 
nanced :  but  Gregory  and  LeoP,  Popes  of  Rome,  upon,  whose 
«ide  the  authority  and  advantages  were,  thought  it  lawful 
they  should  be  punished  and  persecuted,  for  themselves  wer^ 
unconcerned  in  the  danger  of  sufiering.  And  therefore  St» 
Gregory  commends  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  for  forcing  tbenir 
who  dissented  from  those  men  who  jcailed  themselves  the 
cihurch.  And  there  were  some  divines  in  the  lower  Germany^ 
who  upon  great  reasons  spake  against  the  tyranny  of  the  m* 
quisition,  and  restraining  prophesying,  who  yet,  when  they 
had  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  began  to  persecute  their 
brethren.  •  It  i?va6  unjust  in  them,  in  all  men  unreasonably 

«  Ad  Scapnlam.  *  Lib.  3.  Ep.  1,  Bpist.  •  Lib.  5.  c.  20. 

'  In  cap.  13.  Matt,  et  in  cap.  SI.  Hos.  S  In  vit.  S.  Martin. 

*  Ootav.  'Cont.Aaxent.Arr.  *  3.  Sect  o.  32.' 

1  In  cap.  13.  Matt.  horn.  4.  n  In  Evang.  Matt. 

"^  In  verba  Apost.  fides  ex  aadita. 

p  Apad  Aog.  1. 1,  c.  7.  oont.  £p.  P/irmeiMaD.  et  I.  3.  c.  10.  cont.  tit.  Pet!" 
liau. 

p  Ep>  1-adTarbinm.  ^  Lib.  1 .  Ep.  75. 
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BiKt  uncharitable,  and  often  increases  the  error,  but  never 
lessens  the  danger. 

12.  But  yet  although  the  church,  I  mean  in  her  distinct 
and  clerical  capacity,  was  against  destroying  or  punishing 
dtflS^rence  in  opinion,  till  the  Popes  of  Rome  did  supersemi* 
nate  and  persuade  the  contrary ;  yet  the  bishops  did  per«^ 
suade  the  emperors  to  make  laws  against  heretics,  and  to 
punish  disobedient  persons  with  fines,  with  inlprisonment, 
with  death  and  banishment  respectively.    This  indeed  calls 
us  to  a  new  account.    For  the  churchmen  might  not  pro* 
ceed  ta  blood  nor  corporal  inflictions,  but  might  they  not 
deliver  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  persuade  temporal 
princes  to  do  it  ?    For  this  I  am  to  say,  that  since  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  doctrine  of  the  clergy  was  against  punishing 
tieretics,  the  laws  which  were  made  by  the  emperors  against 
ibem,  might  be  for  restraint  of  differing  religion  in  order  tdf 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  which  is  too  frequently 
violated  by  the  division  of  opinions.     But  I  am  not  certain 
whether  that  was  always  the  reason,  or  whether  or  no  some 
bishops  of  the  court  did  not  also  serve  their  own  ends  in 
giving  their  princes  such  untoward  counsel ;  but  we  find  the 
laws  made  severally  to  several  purposes,  in  divers  cases  and 
with  different  severity.     Constantino  the  emperor  made  a 
sanction, ''  Ut  paremcum  fidelibus  ii,  qui  errant,  pacis  et  qui^ 
etis  fruitionem  gaudentes  accipiant^"  The  emperor  Gratian 
decreed,  *'  Ut  quam  quisque  vellet  religionem  sequeretur,  et 
conventus  ecclesiasticos  semoto  metu  omnes  agerent."  But 
he  excepted  the  Manicbees,  the  Photinians,  and  Eunomians. 
Theodosius  the  elder  made  a  law  of  death  against  the  ana- 
baptists of  his  time,  and  banished  Eunomius,  and  against 
other  erring  persons  appointed  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  but  he 
did  no  ^xecution^  so  severe  as  his  sanctions,  to  shew  they 
^ere  made  *in  terrorem'  only*.    So  were  the  laws  of  Valen- 
tinian. and  Martian,  decreeing  ^contra  omnes  qui  prava  do- 
cere  tentant,'  that  they  should  be  put  to  death;  so  did<  Mi- 
chael the  emperor :  but  Justinian  only  decreed  banishment^ 

iL3,  But  whatever  whispers  some  politics  might  make  to 
their  princes,  as  the  wisest  and  holiest  did  not  think  it  law- 

'  Apad  Boseb.?de  rita  CoDsUmt. 

•  f  VideSoor.  1.  7.  c.  13*  Vid.  Cod.  de  herelic.  L.  Manich.  ei  I,ieg.  ArriaDi,  et  1. 
Quicanqael '  ' 

( Apud  Panlov  Biao.  1. 16.  ct  K  24* 
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fttt  fsr  eburdnaen  oIoBe  io  4o  eseoutions*  90  neither  did  Ifcey 
transmit  such  persons  to  the  secular  judic«ttii«.  Andthcaw*- 
fore  when  the  edict  of  Mneedonios  the  president  was.so  am- 
%ig<ioi»9  that  it  seemed  to  tjireatea  death  to  heretics«.nid«M 
they  reoaAted;  St.  Austin  admofitsbed  him  careAiily  to  pro*- 
Yifde,  that  no  heretic  should  he  put  t^  deaths  alleging  it  not 
only  to  be  ttnchrmtian*  hut  illegal  also*  and  not  warranted  by 
i-mperial  ^^ottstHntioos ;  for  hef(»!e  his  ttine  m>  l^vrik  were 
wtgide  ^  Iheir  being  put  t^  death :;  hut  howe?^  ha  preiraiied 
that  MaoedoniuA  published  wotib<er  ediet#  taofie  fesplidt, 
and  leas  seemin^y  «ey«re.  But  in  hie  letpistle  to  Dovajbas  th» 
African  prooonsal  he  is  more  confident  and  deterrainate ;; 
^'  Neceas^ljate  nobis  im^ct^  et  iiidiet&>  tit  potiiis  ocetdi  ah  eia 
eUgmms,  quAm  eos  occidendos  yestris  judiciis  ing^xuoa^s/' 

14.  But'afterward^  many  got  a.  trick  of  giving  them  over 
tx>  the  aecular  power ;  which  at  the  best  is  no  better  than  hy«i> 
pocrisy*  removing  ^avy  from  themaelves,  and  laying  it  upon 
others ;  a  reusing  to  do  that  in  external  act  which  they  do 
in  counsel  and  approbation :  which  is  a  tmnsmitting  the  act 
to  another,  and  retaining  a  proportion  of  guilt  unto  tibem*- 
selves,  even  their  own  and  the  othears  too.  I  end  this  with 
the  saying  of  Chrysostom,  *'  D<^mata  impia  et  quee  sb  besn^* 
ticis  profecta  sunt^  airguere  et  anathematizare  oportet;hoiKii- 
nibtts  autem  parcendnm,  et  pro  salute  coram  <^andvup(i  V 


i»«.  11*.  ■ 
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How  far  the  Church,  ar  Governors,  may  act  to  the  restraining 

false  or  differing  Opinions. 

But  alihough  heretical  persons  are  not  to  be  destroyed,  yet 
heresy,  being  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and  all  heretics  criminal 
persons,  whose  acts  and  doctrine  have  influence  upon  Oooh 
munities  of  men,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  thfe  gov*?pli^ 
ors  of  the  republic  or  church  respectiVcfly,  iAtoe  to  do  4i«5if 
duties  in  restraining  those  mischiefs,  which  may  happen  to 
their  several  charges,  for  whose  indemnity  they  ai^c  answet 
able.  And  therefore,  according  to  the  effect  or  mahoe  of  the 
doctrine  ot  the  person,  so  the  cognizance  of  them  beiotags  to 

■  Serm.  do  Anath«iaate. 
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ieveral  judicatures.  If  it  be  false  dootnae  an  a»y  4»|>acUy, 
and  doth  mUekief  in  any  aoiBe^  or  taaehes  iU  life  in  aay  in- 
staooe,  or  emont%^»  w\l  in  my  particttlar,  Sm  eiHvro^tSiHv, 
'tbesanu^n  mast  be  silenced/  they  .must  be  convrQcedhy 
sound  doctrine,  and  put  to  aiJence  by  spiritual  ^vid^ic^y  aod 
reatmiaed  by  authonty  ecclestastieal,  chsi;  ia»  by  spiritual 
eenMuras^  aecofdiog  as  it  seenui  neoessary  to  him^  who  is 
most  obiii3emed  in  the  Fegimeot  of  the  cfaaroh*  For  all  this 
we  hwffi  precept,  and  precedent  apostolical,  and  much  rea- 
son. For,  by  thus  doing,  the  gOTernor  of  the  chwrch  uses  all 
Hat  aathodty  <hat  is  competent,  and  all  tbe  aneana  that  is 
reasooabie,  and  that  proceeding  which  is  regular,  that  ha 
may  discharge  his  care,  and  secure  his  flock.  And  that  he 
possibly  imay  be  deceived,  in  judging  a  doctrine  to  be  bereti* 
M,  9nd,  by  oonseqpieoce,  the  person  exoM&tattnieate  sufiers 
injury 9  is  no  argmnent  againat  die  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding :  for  all  tbe  injury  that  is,  is  visible  and  in  appear- 
aace,  and  so  is  his  crime.  Judges  must  judge  according  to 
their  bestreeaon,  guided  by  law  of  Ood  as  their  ral«,  and  by- 
evidence  and  appeaasaoce  as  their  best  instrument ;  and  ibeig 
can  judge  ao  better.  If  the  judges  be  good  and  prudent^  the 
error  of  proceeding  will  not  be  great  nor  ordinary :  mid  there 
can  be  no  better  establishment  of  human  judicature,  than  is 
a  falliUe  pooceedicig  upon  an  iniallible  ground.  And  if  the 
jodgmesi  of  heresy  be  made  by  estimate  and  pi^oportion  of  the 
opinion  to  a  goodcc  a  bed  life  reapeetively,  auppesiBg  an 
error  in  tbe  deduction,  there  will  be  no  malice  in  the  con* 
elusion ;  .and  tbat  he  endeavours  to  aecure  piety  according 
to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  and  yet  did  mistake  in  hie 
proceeding,  is  only  an  argument  tltuit  he  did 'his  duty  after 
ttie  fMiwifr  of  men,  possibly  with  the  piety  of  a  saints  though 
not  with  die  underrtaiiding  of  an  angel.  And  the  HUle  in- 
eonveaaenoe  that  happisns  to  the  pemon  injuriously  jiiidged» 
is  afaaadantly  jaade  up  in  the  excellency  of  the  discqiUne, 
the  ^BodnesB  of  tbe  esample,  the  care  of  the  public,  and  all 
those  great  influenoea  into  the  nutnaecs  of  men,  which  de- 
rive from  aoeh  an  act  ao  publicly  consigned.  But  such  pub- 
lic judgment  in  matters  of  opiuon  most  be  sddom  and  cu- 
riosH,  and  iwwer  but  to  secure  piety  and  a  holy  life :  for  in 
amttem  speculative,  as  all  determinations  are  fallible,  so 
scaiPpeanyofthem  are  to  purpose,  nor  ^v«r  able  tomake  oQi&« 
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pensation  of  either  side,  either  for  the  public  fraction,  orth«f 
particular  injustice,  if  it  should  so  happen  in- the  censure. 

2.  But  then,  as  the  church  may  prpceed  thus  far,  yet  no 
Christian  man  or  community  of  men  may  proceed  farther. 
For  if  they  be  deceived  in  their  judgment  and  censure,  and 
yet  have  passed*  only  spiritual  censures,  they  are  totally  in- 
effectual, and  come  to  nothing ;  there  is  no  effect  remaining 
upon  the  soul,  and  such  censures  are  not  to  meddle  with  the 
body  so  much  as  indirectly.  But  if  any  other  judgment  pass 
upon  persons  erring,  such  judgments,  whose  effects  remain,  if 
the  person  be  unjustly  censured,  nothing  will  answer  and 
inake  compensation  for  such  injuries.  If  a  person  be  ex-i 
communicate  unjustly,  it  will  do  him  no  hurt ;  but  if  he  be 
killed  or  dismembered  unjustly,  that  censure  and  infliction 
are  not  made  ineffectual  by  his  innocence,  he  is  certainly  killed 
and  dismembered.  So  that  as  the  church's  authority  ia 
such  cases  so  restrained  and  made  prudent,  cautelous  and 
orderly,  is  just  and  competent;,  so  the  proceeding  is  reason-^ 
able,  it  is  provident  for  the  public,  and  the  inconveniences 
that  may  fall  upon  particulars  so  little,  as  that  the  public  be- 
nefit makes  ample  comjpensation,  so  long  as  the  proceeding 
is  but  spiritual. 

3.  This  discourse  is  in  the  case  of  such  opinions,  which^ 
by  the  former  rules,  are  formal  heresies,  and  upon  practical 
inconveniences.  But  for  matters  of  question,  which  hare 
not  in  them  an  enmity  to  the  public  tranquillity,  as  the  re* 
public  hath  nothing  to  do,  upon  the  ground  of  all  the  former 
discourses  ;  so  if  the  church  meddles  with  them  where  they 
do  not  derive  into  ill  life,  either  in  the  person  or  in  the  con* 
sequent,  or  else  are  destructions  of  the  foundation  of  religion 
which  is  all  one  (or  that  those  fundamental  articles  are  of 
greatest  necessity  in  order  to  a  virtuous  and  godly  life,  whichi 
is  whoUy  built  upon  them,  and  therefore  are  principally  ne* 
cessary) — if  she  meddles  farther,  otherwise  than  by  preach-^ 
ing  and  conferring  and  exhortation,  she  becomes  tyrannical 
in  her  government,  makes  herself  an  immediate  judge  of  coa? 
sciences  and  persuasions,  lords  it  over  their  faith,  destroys 
unity  and  charity :  and  as  he  that  dogmatises  the  opinion^ 
becomes  criminal,  if  he  troubles  the  church  with  an  irnmo-^ 
dest,  peevish,  and  pertinacious  proposal  of  his  article,  not 
simply  necessary ;  so  the  chuicb  does  not  do  her  dttty>  if 
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.«he.  00  oondemiui  it '  pro  tribiinali/  as  to  enjoin  him  and  aU 
lier  subjects  to  believe  the  contrary.  And  as  there  may  be 
pertinacy  in  doctrine^  so  there  may  be  pertinacy  in  judging; 
aind  both  are  faults.  The  peace  of  the  church  and  (he  unity 
of  her  doctnne  best  consenred,  when  it  is  judged  by  the 
proportion  it  hath  to  that  rule  of  unity  which  the  apostles 
gave,  that  is,  the  Creed,  for  articles  of  mere  belief,  and  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  practical  rules  of  piety, 
which  are  most  plain  and  easy,  and  without  controrersy, 
set  down  in  the  gospels  and  writings  of  the  apostles.  But  to 
multiply  articles,  and  adopt  them  into  the  family  of  the 
faith,  and  to  require  assent  to  such  articles,  which  (as  St. 
Paul's  phrase  is)  are  '  of  doubtful  disputation'  equal  to  that 
aiBsent  we  give  to  matters  of  faith,  is  to  build  a  tower  Upon 
the  top  of  a  bulrush ;  and  the  farther  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
ceedings does  extend,  the  worse  they  are  ;  the  very  making 
such  a  law  is  unreasonable,  the  inflicting  spiritual  censures 
upon  them  that  cannot  do  so  much  violence  to  their  under«« 
standing,  as  to  obey  it  is,  unjust  and  ineffectual ;  but  to  pu- 
nish the  person  with  death,  or  with  corporal  infliction,  indeed 
it  is  effectual,  but  it  is,  therefore,  tyrannical.  We  have  seen 
what  the  church  may  do  towards  restraining  false  or  differ- 
ing opinions :  next  I  shall  consider,  by  way  of  corollary, 
what  the  prince  may  do  as  for  his  interest,  and  only  in  se- 
euring  his  people,  and  serving  the  ends  of  true  religion. 


SECTION    XVI. 


Whether  it  be  lawful  jw  a  Prince  to  give  Toleration  to  several 

Religions. 

1.  For  upon  these  very  grounds  we^ay  easily  give  account 
of  that  great  question,  wbnether  it  be  lawful  for  a  prince  to  give 
toleration  to  several  religions.  For,  first,  it  is  a  great  fault  that 
m«i  wiliUcall  the  several  sects  of  Christians  by  the  names  of 
several  rdigions.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is, '  the  form  of 
sound  doctrine  and  wholesome  words,'  which  is  set  down  in 
Scripture  indefimtely,^actually  conveyed  to  us  by  plain  placesj 
andseparated  as  for  the  question  of  necessary  or  not  necessary 
by  %he  symbol  of  the  apostles;  Those  impertinences,  which  the 
wanftoiiness  and  t^.ity  of  men  bath  commencedj  which  their 
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iiilefBsIs  boire  pramoted,  vrfnok  serve  not  tartiA^sot  imiek^ 
their-owaenda^^aro  fiir  front  being  diiBtfnetitieligioiisr for  mal^r 
tere  of'  opinion:  are  no-  partv  <rf  tive  worship  of  God>  m»>  ia 
order  totit,  bet  a»  they  promote  obedlienoe  to^hie  cemmaiiid^ 
ments;  and  when  they  contribute  towardsit,  arein  that  pro^ 
portion  as' they  ooDtribute  partSy  and  actiouB/  and  minute 
psvtioulare,  of  ttiat  religion^  to  whose  end  they  do  ot  pretend 
to  serve;  And  such  are  all  the  sects  and  all  the  pretenoee 
of  Ghrietians,  bnt  pieces  and  minntesi  of  Christianity;  if 
tbey  do  senne^egreat  end;  av  every:  man  for  hie  owneeeA 
and  intereetibelievies'for  his^ehare  it^does; 

3;  Tolemtionhath  a  double  sense  or  purpose;  Fop  some* 
times  by  itmen  understand'a  public  lidenee  and  cKeroise  of  st 
aeet :  sometimes  it  is  only  an  indemnity  of  the  pensons  prtp- 
▼ately  tooonveneandtoopine,  as  they  see  canee^  and  as  they 
mean^to  answer  to  God;  Both  these  are  very  muoh  to  the 
same  purpose^  unless  some  persons,  whom  we  are  bouiid'to 
satisfy,  be  scandalized,  and  then  the  prince  is  bound  to  do«e 
heis'bound  to  satisfy*  To  God  itis  all  one:  for,  abstracting 
from  the  offence  of  persons>  whioh-isto'be  considered jeirtae 
our  obligation  istocdntait  the^personsi  it  is^  all  one  whether 
we  indulge  to  them  to  meet  publicly  opprivutely>  to  doiactioM 
of  religion  concerning  which-we  are  not  persuaded  that^they 
are  t^uly  holy.  To  (rod  itis  just  one  to  be  in  the  darkeoid 
in  the  Ught>  the  thing  is^the-same^only  the^iroumstanee  of 
public  and  private  is  different ;  which  cannot  be  concerned 
in  any  thing,  nor  can  it  concern  any  thing,  but  the  matter  of 
scandal  and  relation  to  the  minds  and  fantasies  of  certain 
persons. 

3.  So  that  to  tolerate  is  not  to  persecute.  And  the  quesr> 
tion,  whether  the  prince  may  tolerate  divers  persuasions,  is  no 
more  than  whether  he  may  lawfully  persecute  any  man  for 
not  being  of  his^opinion.  Now  in  this  case  he  is  just  so  to 
tolerate  diversity  of  persuasions  as  be  is  to  tolerate  pubKe  ao^ 
tiotts  :  for  no^  opinion  is  judicable,  nor  no  person  punishabte^ 
but  for  ^  sin  ;  and  if  his  opinion,  by  reason  of  its  managing 
or  its  effect,  be  in  itself  or  becomes  a  sin  to  the  person,  tiien 
as  he  is- to  do  towards  other  sins;  so  to  that  opinion  or  man 
so  opining.  But  to  believe  so,  or  not  so,  when  there  is  no 
more  but  mere^)eliev'ing,  is  notin  his  power  toenjoin,  there^ 
fore  not  to  punish.  And  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  tolerate  dicH 
agreeing  persuasions^  but  the  authority  Af  God  only  i»  cofti-^ 
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peient  to  take  ii4>tice  of  it;  aiid>infallilylt  to  detemiim  it,  and 
fit  to  j  udge  f  and  tho^fore  nohamaii  authority  is  rafficieoi  to 
do  all  tbose  tkiagBy  which  can  jnattfy  the  inflicting  tempond 
ptiniebBMBtft)  upon  such,  as  do  not  confotm  in  their,  persuar 
sions  to  a  role  or  authority,  which  is  not  only  fallible,  but 
supposed  by  the  disagmeing  person  to  be  actually  deoeivaML 
4.  Bat  I  oofMMder^  that  in  the  toleration  of  a  different  opi* 
ttion,  religion  is  not  pvoperly  and  immediately  concerned,  so 
as  in  any  degree  to  be  endangered*    For  it  may.be  na^  in 
diyersity  of  penuasionar  and  it  ia^  also  a  part  of  Christian  n^ 
ligion'j  that  the  liberty  of  men's  consciencea  should  be  pr»» 
serred  in  all  things^  where  God  hath  notset  a  Umit^md  mi» 
a  restraint ;  thatr  the  soul  of  man  should  befrse^  and  acknow^ 
ledge  no  master  but  Jesus  Christ;  that  matters  spiritual  should 
not  be  restrained  by  punishments-  corporal ;  that  the  same 
meekness  and  charity  should  be  preserved  in  the  promotkm 
of  ChristiAnityy  that  gaye  it  foundal»on  and  increment  aad 
firmness  in  its  first: publication;  that  oooelusions  should  not 
bemore»dogmatical  than  the  virtual  resolution  and  efficacy 
of^  the- premises;  and  that  the  persons  should  not  more  cer^ 
tainly  be  condemned  than  their  opinions  confuted ;  and  lastly^ 
that  the  infirmities  of  men  and  difficulties  of  things^  should 
he  both  put  in  balance,  to  make  abatement  in  the  definitive 
sentence  against  men's  persons.    But  then,  because  tolera- 
tion of  opinions  is  not  properly  a  question  of  religion,  it  may* 
he  a  question  of  policy :  snd  although  a  man*  may  be  a  good 
Christian^  though  he  believe  im  error  not  fundamental,  and 
not  directly  or  evidently  impious,  yet  his  opinion  may  acoi* 
dentally  disturb  the  public  peace,  through  the  overactiveness 
of  the  persons,  and  the  confidence  of  their  beliefs  and  the 
opinion  of  its  appendant  necessity :  and  therefore  toleration 
of  differing  persuasions  in  these  cases,  is  to  be -considered 
upon  political  grounds,  and  is  just  so  to  be  admitted  or  denied 
as  the  opinions  or  toleration  of  them  may  consist  with  the 
public  an4  necessary  ends  of  government.    Only  thie;  as 
Christian  princes  must  look  to  the  interest  of  their  govern-^ 
ment,  so  e^eially  must  they  consider  the  Interests  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and-  not  call  every  redargution  or  modest  discovery 

*  Hamant  jorit  cl  natimlii  potMUtif ,  asieaiqae  quod  patarerit  ooler«»  Sad  neo 
raligioQU  cal  oogare  rafigHNieiD,  qms  aaMipi  sponti  debet,  dob  ri.  Terlul.  ad  S«a- 
pnlan. 
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^f  an  established  ervot,  by  the  name  of  distarbance  qf  th^ 
peace.  For  it  is  very  likely  that  the  peeFishness.  and  impa^. 
tience  of  contradiction  in  the  governors  may  break  the  peace^ 
Let  them  remember  but  the  gentleness  of  Christianity^  the 
liberty  of  consciences  which  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  let 
them  do  justice  to  the  persons,  whoever  they  are,  that  are 
peevish,  provided  no  man's  person  be  overborne  with  preju- 
dice. For  if  it  be  necessary  for  all  men  to  subscribe  to  the 
present  established  religion,  by  the  same  reason  at  another, 
time  a  man  may  be  bound  to  subscribe  to  the  contradictory^ 
and  so  to  all  religions  in  the  world.  And  they  only  who  by 
their  too-much  confidence  entitle  God  to  all  their  fancies^ 
and  make  them  to  be  questions  of  religion,  and  evidencese 
for  heaven,  or  consignations  to  hell,  they  only  think  thist 
doctrine  unreasonable,  and  they  are  the  men  that  first  dis- 
turb the  church's  peace,  and  then  think  there  is  no  appeasing 
the  tumult  but  by  getting  the  victory.  But  they  that  consi-> 
der  things  wisely,  understand,  that  since  salvation  and  dam-t 
nation  depend  not  upon  impertinences,  and  yet  that  public 
peace  and  tranquillity  may^ — the  prince  is,  in  this  case,  to  seek 
how  to  secure  government,  and  the  issues  and  intentions  of 
that,  while  there  is  in  these  cases  directly  no  insecurity  to 
religion,  unless  by  the  accidental  uncharitableness  of  them 
that  dispute :  which  uncharitableness  is  also  much  prevented 
when  the  public  peace  is  secured,  and  no  person  is  on  either 
side  engaged  upon  revenge^,  or  troubled  with  disgrace,  or, 
vexed  with  punishments  by  any  decretory  sentence  against 
him.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  statesman,  I  mean  Thua- 
nus,  "  Haeretici^  qui,  pace  data,  factionibus  scinduntur,  perse- 
cutione  uniuntur  contra  rempublicam."  If  you  persecute  he*, 
retics  or  discrepants,  they  unite  themselves  as  to  a  common 
defence :  iC  you  permit  them,  they  divide  themselves  upon^ 
private  interest ;  and  the  rather,  if  this  interest  was  an  in-i 
gredient  of  the  opinion. 

6.  The  sum  is,  this :  it  concerns  the  duty  of  a  prince,  be« 
cause  it  concerns  the  honour  of  God,  that  all  vices  and  every 
part  of  ill  life  be  discountenanced  and  restrained :  and  there«« 
fore  in  relation  to  that,  opinions  are  to  be  dealt  with*  For  the 
understanding  being  to  direct  the  will,  and  opinions  to  guide 

J  Daxtera  prsBOipad  oapit  indulgenlia  mentes  ; 

Asperitas  odiaiD  sBTsqae  belU  parit.    Ovid,  A.  A.  2«  145...  . 
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ottr  practices,  thej  are  considerable  only  as  they  teach  im«» 
piety  and  Tice,  as  they  either  dishonour  God  or  disobey  him«^ 
Now  all  such  doctrines  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  for  the 
persons  preaching  such  doctrines,  if  they  neither  justify  nor 
approve  the  pretended  consequences,  which  are  certainly  im* 
pious,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  that  consideration.  But 
if  they  know  such  consequences  and  allow  them,  or  if  they 
do  not  stay  till  the  doctrines  produce  impiety,  but  take  sin 
beforehand,  and  manege  them  impiously  in  any  sense,  or  if 
either  themselves  or  their  doctrine  do  really,  and  without 
colour  or  feigned  pretext,  disturb  the  public  peace  and  just 
interests%  they  are  not  to  be  suffered.  In  all  other  cases  it 
is  not  only  lawful  to  permit  them,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that 
princes  and  all  in  authority  should  not  persecute  discrepant 
opinions.  And  in  such  cases  wherein  persons  not  otherwise 
incompetent  are  bound  to  reprove  an  error  (as  they  are  in 
many),  in  all  these  if  the  prince  makes  restraint,  he  hinders 
men  from^  doing  their  duty,  and  from  obeying  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


SECTION   XVII. 


Of  Compliance  with  disagreeing  Persons,  or  weak  Consciences^ 

in  general* 

1.  Upon  these  grounds  it  remains,  that  we  reduce  this  doc-» 
trine  to  practical  conclusions,  and  consider,  among  the  dif- 
fering sects  and  opinions  which  trouble  these  parts  of  Christ 
tendomi  and  come  into  our  concernment,  which  sects  of 
Christians  are-  to  be  tolerated,  and  how  far;  and  which  are 
to  be  restrained  and  punished  in  their  several  proportions. 

2.  The  first  consideration  is,  since  diversity  of  opinions 
does  more  concern  public  peace  than  religion,  what  is  to-be 
done  to  persons  who  disobey  a  public  sanction  upon  a  true 
allegatibn,  that  they  cannot  believe  it  to  be  lawful  to  obey 
such  constitutions,  although  they  disbelieve  them  upon  insuf* 


bffic 

rain 

mntatinnem  „ 

feclo  miqime  condacib*^Ies  principatai.    Et  legibos  qooqne  expressom  est,  qaod   in 

^i^a«m  oommittitur,  in  omniam  ferfor  iojariwn. 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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€oieDl  grooQcb ;  thai  is»  w^Hho^  in  '  conrttttiU  lege^  dii»* 
goteing  perooBsor  w«ak  conseMiioeft'  are  to  be  eonaplMid 
withal^  suEid  their  diiobtying  and  diaagreeing  tolisniieidi 

3«  First  t  in  Ais  qn^stiQii^  there  is  no  dtsluftGlioo  oe»  h^ 
made  between  persona  truljweak^  and  >butpcelei]Ktt9g.vflO. 
I!orall  tkat  pretend,  to  it,  aro  to  be  allowed  tiie  eame liberty » 
wlMltsoerer  it  be ;  foi  no  maa'a  spirit  is  knowa  to>  any  bnito 
God  aad  himself:  and  therefore  preteucea  and  realitiee  in 
this  ease  are  both  alike  in  order  to  the  public,  toltaration* 
And  this  very  thing  is  one  argnment  to  pereuade  a  negative^ 
For  the  chief  thiag  in  thkt  case  is  the  concernment  of  poatbUc 
govei&ment^  which  is  then  most  of  all  violated,  wben  whftt 
may  prudently  be  permitted  to  some  purposes,  mayche  der 
mended  to  many  more,  and  die  piety  of  the  laws  abused  to 
the  impiety  of  other  men's  ends.  And  if  laws  be  .made  so 
malleable  as  to  comply  with  weak  consctenqee,  he.  that  hath 
a  mind  to  disobey,  is  made,  iaapcegnable  against  the  coei^- 
tiva  power  of  the  lawa  by  this  pretence.  For  a  week  eon* 
science  signifies  nothing  in  this  case,  but  a  dislike  of  thoitov 
upon  a  contrary  persuasion.  For  if  some  weak  consciences 
do  obey  the  law,  and  others  do  not,  it  is  not>  their  weakness 
indefinitely  that  is  the  cause  of  it^  but  ^  definite  and  particu- 
lar persuasion  to  the  contrary.  So  that  if  such  a  pretence  be 
ejtcuse  sufficient  from  obeying,  then  the  law  is  a.  sanc^on 
obliging  every  one  to  obey  that  hath  a  mind  to  it,  and  he  that 
halh  aot»  vm^  ch^o^e^.  that  is*,  it  is  no  law  at  all;  fojr  hethffct 
hatha  mind  to  it,  may  do  it  if  there  be  no  law ;  and  he  that 
haik  no  mind  to  it,  need  not  lor  aU  the  law* 
,  4.  And  therejforeu  the  wit  of  man  cannot  prudently  fram^ 
a  law  of  thjifc  teinper  a4»d  e^pedien^^  bnt  either  he  inust  Ipse 
the-f^cmality  of  a  law»  aiid  neither  have  pawer  coercitive  npf 
obUgatory^but '  ad  (Mrbitrium.inferiorum;'  pr  ^ae  it  caaiiot,. 
antecedent  tq  the  particelaiP  ease^.  give  Ifsave  to  any  aort  o.f 
mmi  to  disagree  or  di^ebi^. 

6.  3e<^9NUy :  suj^pose  tb^  a  )e>w  be  mi^de  w^ilh  great  rea> 
•Gf^MQ  as  tQ  satisfy  diyere  pempns  {lulaii^and  psadenlv  tbM<it 

complies  with  the  necessity  of  government,  and  promotes  the 
interest  of  God's  service  and  publie  order,  it  mtcy  eftsily  be 
imagined  that  these  .pecson«^  wUch  are  obedient  sobs,  of 
the  church,  may  be  as  zealous  fhr  the  public  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  as  othiera  for  their  opinion  against  i^ 
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wblA  ifii^  be  a»  imioh  sc&ndhtized  if  disobedience  be  tolerated, 
M  others  tre  if  iHe  law  be'  exaeted :  and  what  shall  be  done 
in- this  case  i  Both  sorts  of  men  cannot  be  complied  withal  2 
because  m  these  pretiend  to  be  offended  at  the  law,  and  by 
ooii8eq«i0Bce  (if  thej^  understand  the  consequents  of  theif 
own  opinioB^  at?  them'  that  obey  the  law ;  so  iJie  others  are 
justly  offended  at  them,  that  unjustly  disobey  it.  If  thei^ 
fi)ie  there  be  any  on  the  right!  side  as  confident  and  zealous 
is  they  who  ore  on  the  wrong  sWe,  then  the  disi^eeing  per» 
tons  are  not  to  be  complied  with,  to  aroid  giving  offence  i 
for  if  tiiey  be,  ofience  i»  given  to  better  persons ;  and  so  the 
ittiscluef,  which'  such  eomplyiilg  seeks  to  prevent,  is  made 
greater  and  more  unjust,  obedience  is  discouraged,  and  diff* 
obedience  is  legally  canonized  for  the  result  of  a  holy  and  a 
tender  conscience. 

'  .6*  Thirdly :  sisich  complying  with  the  disagreeings  of  a 
sort  of.men>  is  the  total  overthrow  of  all  discipline,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  no  laws  of  public  worship,  than  to  rescind 
them  in  the  very  constitution ;  and  there  can  be  no  end  in 
mdcing  the  sanctiiication,  but  to  make  the  law  ridiculous; 
and'the  authority  contemptible.  For,  to  say  that  complying 
with  weak  conseienees,  in  the  very  framing  of  a  law  of  dis« 
eipline,  is  iiie  way  to  preserve  unity,  were  all  one  as  to  say^ 
to  take  away  all  laws  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  diaobe^ 
dieHce<  In  such  matters  of  indifferency,  the  best  way  of 
cementing  the  fraction,  is  to  unite  the  parts  in  the  autho- 
rity; for  then  the  question  is  but  one,  viz.  whether  the  au- 
thority must  be  obeyed  or  not.  But  if  a  permission  be  given 
of  disputing  the  particulars,  the  questions  become  next  to 
infinite*  A  mirror  when  it  is  broken,  reptesents  the  object 
mnltifdied'  and  divided ;  but  if  it  be  entire,  and  through  one 
eentre  transmits  the  species  to  the  eye,  the  vision  is  one  and 
natural.  Laws  are  the  mirror  in  which  men  are  to  dress 
and  compose  their  actions,  and  therefore  must  not  be  broken 
mtin  such  dausea  of  exception>  which  may,  without  remedy, 
be  abused  to  the  prejudice  of  authority,  and  peace,  and  aU 
human  sanctions.  And  I  have  known  in  »>me  churdies, 
that  diis  pretence  hath  been  nothing^  but  a  design  to  dicr* 
credit  tkA  law,  to  dismantle  th«(  authority  that  made  it,  to 
mise  their  own  credit  and  a  trophy  of  their  zeal,  to  make  it 
»  characteristic  note  of  a;  sect,  and  the  cognizance  of  holy 
persons :  and  yet  the  men  that  claimed  exemption  from  the 
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laws  upon  pretence  oF  having  weak  consciences,  if  in  hearty 
expression  you  had  told  them  so  to  their  heads^  they  would 
have  spit  in  your  face,  and  were  so  far  from  confessing  them- 
selves weak,  that  they  thought  themselves  able  to  give  laws 
to  Christendom,  to  instruct  the  greatest  clerks,  and  to  cate- 
chise the  church  herself.  And,  which  is  the  worst  of*  all, 
they  who  were  perpetually  clamorous  that  the  severity  of 
the  laws  should  slacken  as  to  their  particular,  and  in  matter 
adiaphorous  (in  which,  if  the  church  hath  any  authority,  she 
hath  power  to  make  lawB)  to  indulge  a  leave  to  them  to  do 
as  they  list, — yet  were  the  most  imperious  amongst  men, 
most  decretory  in  their  sentences,  and  most  impatient  of 
any  disagreeing  from  them,  though  in  the  least  minute  and 
particular;  whereas,  by  all  the  justice  of  the  world,  they 
who  persuade  such  a  compliance  in  matters  of  fact,  and  of 
so  little  question,  should  not  deny  to  tolerate  persons,  that 
differ  in  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  contestation, 

7»  Fourthly ;  but  yet  since  all  things  almost  in  the  world 
have  been  made  matters  of  dispute,  and  the  will  of  some 
men,  ^nd  the  malice  of  others,  and  the  infinite  industry  jmd 
pertinacy  of  contesting,  and  resolution  to  conquer,  hath 
abused  some  persons  innocently  into  a  persuasion  that  evett 
the  laws  themselves,  though  never  so  prudently  constituted^ 
are  superstitious,  or  impious  ;'^such  persons,  who  are.other* 
wise  pious,  humble,  and  religious,  are  not  to  be  destroyed 
for  such  matters,  which  in  themselves  are  not  of  concern-* 
ment  to  salvation,  and  neither  are  so  accidentally  to  sueh 
men  and  in  such  cases  where  they  are  innocently  abused,  and 
they  err  without  purpose  and  design.  And  therefore,  if 
tiiere  be  a  public  disposition  in  some  persons  to  dislike  lawa 
of  a  certain  quality,  if  it  be  foreseen,  it  is  to  be  considered 
^  in  lege  dicenda ;'  and  whatever  inconvenience  or  particular 
offence  is  foreseen,  is  either  to  be  directly  avoided  in  the 
jbw,  or  else  a  compensation  in  the  excellency  of  the  law,  and 
certain,  advantages  made  to  outweigh  their  pretensions* 
But  f  in  lege  jam  dicta,'  because  there  may  be  a  necessity 
some  persons  should  have  a  liberty  indulged  them,  it  is  ne* 
cessary  that  the  governors  of  th£  church  should  be  intrusted 
with  a  power  to  consider  the  particular  case,  and  indulge  ti 
liberty  to  the  person,  and  grant  personal  dispensations^ 
This,  I  say,  is  to  be  done  at  several  times,  upon  particular 
iniitance,  up<)n  singular  consideration!  and  ne^v- emergencies^ 
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But  that  a  whole  kind  of  men,  such'a  kind  to  which  all  men, 
without  possibility  of  being  confuted,  may  pretend,  should, 
at  once,  in  the  very .  frame  of  the  law,  be  permitted  to  dis- 
obey, is  to  nullify  the  law,  to  destroy  discipline,  and  to  hallow 
disobedience;  it  takes  away  the  obliging  part  of  the  law, 
and  makes  that  the  thing  enacted  shall  not  be  enjoined,  but 
.tolerated  only ;  it  destroys  unity  and  uniformity,  which  to 
preserve  was  the  very  end  of  such  laws  of  discipline ;  it  bends 
;the  rule  to  the  thing  which  is  to  be  ruled,  so  that  the  law 
x>beys  the  subject,  not  the  subject  the  law ;  it  is  to  make  a 
law  for  particulars,  not  upon  general  reason  and  congruity, 
against  the  prudence  and  design  of  all  laws  in  the  world, 
and  absolutely  without  the  example  of  any  church  in  Christ-- 
endom;  it  prevents  no  scandal,  for  some  will  be  scandalized 
at  the  authority  itself,  some  at  the  complying  and  remissness 
of  discipline,  and  several  men  at  matters  and  upon  ends  con- 
tradictory :  all  which  cannot>  some  ought  not,  to  be  com- 
plied withal. 

8.  Sixthly:  the  sum  is  this.  The  end  of  the  laws  of  disci- 
pline are  in  an  immediate  order  to  the  conservation  and 
ornament  of  the  public ;  and  therefore  the  laws  must  not  so 
tolerate,  as  by  conserving  persons  to  destroy  themselves  and 
the  public  benefit :  but  if  there  be  cause  for  it,  they  must  be 
x^assated;  or  if  there  be.no  sufficient  cause,  the  comply ings 
.must  be  so  as  may  best  preserve  the  particulars  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  public  end,  which,  because  itns  primarily  in- 
tended, is  of  greatest  consideration.  But  the  particulars, 
whether  of  case  or  person,  are  to  be  considered  occasionally 
and  emergently  by  the  judges,  but  cannot  antecedently  add 
regularly  be  determined  by  a  law. 

9*  But  this  sort  of  men  is  of  so  general  pretence,  that  all 
laws  and  all  judges  may  easily  be  abused  by  them*  Those 
sects  which  are  signified  by  a  name,  which  have  a  system  of 
articles,  a  body  of  profession,  may  be  more  clearly  deter- 
mined in  their  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  per- 
mitting their  professions  and  assemblies*  . 

I  shall  instance  in  two,  which  are  most  troublesome  and 
most  disliked,  and  by  an  account  made  of  these,  w^  may 
make  judgment  what  may  be  done  towards  others  whose 
errors  are  not  apprehended  of  so  great  malignity.  The  men 
jl  mean>  are  the  anabiiptists,  and  the  papists- 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

» 

A  particular  Consideration  (^the  Opinions  of  the  Anab(^ti$ts^, 

1.  In  the  ahabaptiste,  I  consider  only  their  two  capital 
opinions,  ihe  one  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  the -other 
against  magistracy:  and  becanse  they  prodtice  different 
judgments  and  various  effects,  all  their  other  fancies,  which 
vary  as  the  moon  does^  may  Btand  or  fall  in  their  proportion 
and  likeness  to  these. 

2.  And  first  I  consider  their  denying  baptism  to  infiintff^ 
Although  it  be  a  doctrine  jusdy  condemned  by  the  most 
sorts  of  Christians  upon  great  grounds'  of  reason,  yet  pos- 
sibly their  defence  may  be  so  great  as  to  take  off  much^  and 
rebate  the  edge  of  their  adversaries'  assault.  It  will  be  nei- 
ther unpleasant  nor  unprofitable  to  draw  a  short  scheme  of 
plea  for  each  party;  the  result  of  which  possibly  may  be, 
that  though  they  be  deceived,  yet  they  have  so  great  excuse 
on  their  side,  that  their  error  is  not  impudfent  or  vincible. 
The  baptism  of  infants  rests  principally  and  usually  upoti 
this  discourse. 

3.  When  Grodmade  a  covenant  with  Abraham  for  himself 
and  his  posterity,  into  which  the  Gentiles  were  reckoned  by 
spiritual  adoption,  he  did,  for  the  present,  consign  that  covcf- 
nant  with  the* sacrament  of  circumcision.  The  extent  of 
which  rite  was  to  all  his  family,  from  the  '  major-domo'  to 
the  '  proselytus  domicilio,'  and  to  iufttnts  of  eight  days  old. 
Jfow  the  very  nature  of  this  covenant  being  a  covenant  of 
faith  for  its  formality,  and  with  all  faithful  people  for  ihb 
object,  and  circumcision  being  a  seal  of  this  covenant,  if 
ever  any  rite  do  supervene  to  consign  the  same  covenailt, 
that  rite  must  acknowledge  circumcision  for  its  type  and 
precedent.  And  this  the  apostle  tells  us  in  express  doctrine. 
Now  the  nature  of  a  type  is,  to  give  some  proportions  to  its 
successor  the  antitype;  and  they  both  being  seals  of  th^ 
same  righteouspess  of  faith,  it  will  not  easily  be  found  where 
these  two  seals  have  any  such  distinction  in  iheir  nature  or 
purposes,  as  to  appertain  to  persons  of  difiering  capacity^ 
and  not  equally  concern  all.  And  this  argument  was  thought 
of  so  much  force  by  some  of  those  excellent  men>  which 
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were  bishopg  in  the  primitive  church,  that  a  good  bWho|» 
writ  an  epistle  to  St«  Cyprian,  to  know  of  him,  whether  or 
no  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  infants  before  the  eighth  day« 
because  the  type  of  baptism  was  ministered  in  that  circum- 
cision ;  he^  iu  his  discourne,  supposing  that  the  fmt  rite 
was  a  directioa  to  the  seconds  which  prevailed  with  him  so 
fiir  as  to  believe  it  to  limit  every  circumstaoce, 

4.  And  not  only  this  typ0»  bat  the  acts  of  Christ  which 
were  previous  to  the  inftitntioni  of  b^iptism,  did  prepare  our 
understanding  by  suoh  impresses  ^  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce such  persuasions  in  n$,  that  Christ  intended  t^is  minis^ 
try  for  the  actual  advantage  of  in&nts  as  well  as  of  persons 
of  understanding.  For '  Christ  commanded  that  children 
should  be  brought  unto  him ;  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  he 
imposed  hand*  on  tbem  and  blessed  them  ^'  and  without  quesr 
tion  didt  by  such  acts  of  favour,  aonsign  his  love  to  them» 
and  them  to  a  capacity  of  an  eternal  participation  of  it*  And. 
possibly  the  invitation  wbich  Christ  made  to  all  to  come  to 
him,  «U  them  that  are  heavy  Ja4en, .  did,  in  its  proportion, 
concern  infants,  as  much  as  others,  if  they  be  guilty  of  ori* 
gtnal  sin»  and  if  that  sin  be  a  burden^  and  presses  them  to 
any  spiritual  danger  or  inconvenience.  And  if  they  be  not^ 
yet  Ct^ri^t,  ivho  was  (as  TertuUian's  phrase  is)  •  nuUius  pceni- 
tentiss  debitor,'  guilty  of  no  sin,  "  obliged  to  no  repentance," 
needing  no  .purification  and  no  pardon,  was  baptised  by  St 
John's  bapti^m^  which  was  the  baptism  of  repentance.  And 
it  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  that  since  the  grace  of 
Christ  i9  as  laiige  as  the  prevarication  of  Adam^  all  they  who 
are  made  guilty  by  the  ftrst  Adain.  should  be  cleansed  by  the 
second.  But  as  they  are  guilty  by  another  man's  act,  so  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  font  to  be  purified  by  others ;  therf 
being  the  same  proportion  of  reason,  that  by  others'  acts  they 
should  be  relieved,  who  were  in  danger  of  perishing  by  the  acts 
of  others.  And  thereforis  St  Austin  argues  excellently  to  this 
purpose  9 ''  Acoommodat  illis  mater  ecclesia  aliorum  pedes,  ut 
veaiant;  aliorum  cori  ut  credaat;  aliorum  linguam,  ut  far 
teantmr :  ut  quoniam^  quod  »gri  sunt,  alio  peccante  pr»grar 
vantur,  sic,  cAm  sani  fiant,  alio  confitente  salventur*."  And 
Justin  Martyr ;  'ASiei/vrw  ft  rwv  &a  rov  Paurri^fiarog  ayaSfCtv 

6#  But  whether  they  haVB  original  sin  or  no,  yet,  take 
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them  ^in  puris  naturalibus/  they  cannot  go  to  God,  or  attftiii 
to  eternity,  to  which  they  were  intended  in  their  first  being 
and  creation;  and  therefore  much  less  since  their  naturals, 
are  impaired  by  the  curse  on  human  nature,  procured  by 
Adam's  prevarication.  And  if  a  natural  agent  cannot  'in 
puris  naturalibus'  attain  to  heaven,  which  is  a  supernatural 
end, — much  less  when  it  is  loaden  with  accidental  and  grie^^ 
ous  impediments.  Now  then  since  the  only  way  revealed  to 
us  of  acquiring.heaven.  is  by  Jesus  Christ }  and  the  first  inlet 
into  Christianity  and  access  to  him  is  by  baptism,  as  appears 
by  the  perpetual  analogy  of  the  New  Testament;  either  in- 
fants are  not  persons  capable  of  that  end  which  is  the  pe>* 
fection  of  human  nature,  and  to  which  the  soul  of  man  in  its 
being  made  immortal  was  essentially  designed,  and  so  are 
miserable  and  deficient  from  the  very  end  of  humanity,  if 
they  die  before  the  use  of  reason ; — or  else  they  must  be 
brought  to  Christ  by  the  church-doors^  th$it  is^  b^  the  fonfe 
and  waters  of  baptism, 

6.  And  in  reason  it  seems  more  pregnant  and  plausible^ 
that  infants  rather  than  men  of  understanding  should  be 
baptized.  For  since  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depends 
upon  divine  institution  and  immediate  benediction,  and  that 
they  produce  their  efiects,  independently  upon  man,  in  then% 
that  do  not  hinder  their  operation ;  since  infants  cannot,  by 
any  acts  of  their  own,  promote  the  hope  of  their  own  salva^ 
tion,  which  men  of  reason  and  choice  may,  by  acts  of  virtue 
and  election;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
the  honour  and  excellency  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  neces-' 
sity  of  its  institution,  that  it  should  in  infants  supply  the 
want  of  human  acts  and  free  obedience:  which  the  very 
thing  itself  seems  to  say  it  does,  because  its  effect  is  from 
God,  and  requires  nothing  on  man's  part,  but  that  its  efficacy 
be  not  hindered.  And  then  in  infants  the  disposition  is  equal, 
and  the  necessity  more ;  they  cannot  '  ponere  obicem,'  and 
by  the  same  reason  cannot  do  other  acts,  which  without  Ube 
sacraments  do  advantages  towards  our  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
therefore  have  more  need  to  be  supplied  by  an  act  and  an 
institution  divine  and  supernatural. 

-7.  And  this  is  not  only  necessary  in  respect  of  the  oon-^ 
dition  of  infants'  incapacity  to  do  acts  of  grace,  but  also  in 
obedience  to  divine  precepts  For  Christ  made  a  law  whose 
sanction  is  with  an  exclusive  negative  to  them. that  are  no 
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baptized ;  "  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  th^  Spiriti 
be  sball  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen.''  If  then  inr 
fants  haye  a  capacity  of  being  coheirs  with  Christ  in  the 
kiiigdom  of  his  Father,  as  Christ  affirms  they  hare,  by  sayings 
^'  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  then  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  be  brought  to  baptism  ;  there  being 
an  absolute  Exclusion  of  all  persons  not  baptized  and  all.  per* 
sons  not  spiritual,  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ^ 

8.  But  indeed  it  is  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  hap- 
piness of  infants,  a  denying  to  them  an  exemption,  from  the 
final  condition  of  beasts  and  insectiles,  or  else  a  designing  of 
them  to  a  worse  misery,  to  say  that  God  hath,  not  appointed 
some  external  or  internal  means  of  bringing  them  to  an  eter- 
nal happiness*  Internal  they  have  none ;  for  grace  being  an 
iiaproyement  and  heightening  the  faculties  of  nature  in  order 
to  a  heightened  and  supernatural  end,  grace  hath  no  in- 
fluence or  efficacy  upon  their  faculties j  who  can  dp  no  na-: 
tural  acts  of  understanding :  and  if  there  be  no  external 
means,  then  they  are  destitute  of  all  hopes  and  possibilities 
pf  salvation, 

But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  hath  provided  better,^ and  told 
us  accordingly,  for  he  hath  made  a  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  infants  as  well  as  to  men :  **  The  promise  J$  made 
to  you  and  to  your  children,^'  said  St.  Peter  *^ ;  '  the  promise 
of  the  Father,'  'the  promise  that  he  would  send  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Now  if  you  ask  how  this  promise  shall  be  conveyed 
to  our  children,  we  have  an  express  out  of  the  same  sermon 
of  St.  Peter;  "  Be  baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  So  that  therefore,  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  promised,  and  baptism  is  the  means  of  receiving  the  pro- 
mise,— therefore  baptism  pertains  to  them,  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise, which  is  the  effect  of  baptism,  does  appertain.  And 
that  we  u^ay  not  thiqk  this  argument  is  fallible,  or  of  human 
collection,  observe  that  it  is  the  ai^ument  of  the  same  Apostle 
in  express  terms :  for  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  family, 
he  justified  his  proceeding  by  this  very  medium,  "  Shall  we 
deny  b^iptism  to  them,  who  have  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
JQhost  as  well  as  we  f "  Which  discourse,  if  it  be  reduced  to 
/orm  of  argument,  says  this ;  they  that  are  capable  of  the 
same  grace,  are  receptive  of  the  same  sign:  but  then  (to 

«  Acts,  ii.  38,  S9,  . 
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make  the  Byilogism  up  with  an  assumptiofii  proper  to  ow  pre^ 
sent  p«rp6se)  infanta  are  capable  of  the  same  grace,  that  is, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (for  'the  promise  is  to  our  children'  as 
well  as  to  us,  and  St.  Panl  says  '  the  children  of  believing 
parents  are  holy/  and  tiierefore  ha^e  the  Holy  Ohost,  who  is 
the  fountain  Of  holiness  and  ^anctification) ;  therefore  they 
wte  to  receive  the  sign  aud  the  seal  of  it,  that  is,  the  sacra-^ 
ment  of  baptism. 

10/  And  indeed,  since  God  entered  a  covenant  with  the 
Jewl^,  which  did  also  actually  invcdve  their  children,  and  gave 
Ihem  a  sign  to  establish  the  covenant  and  its  appendant 
promise,  either  God  does  not 'so  much  love  the  church  ^s  he 
did  the  synagogue,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel  are  more 
restrained  than  the  mercies  of  the  Law,  God  having  made  a 
covenant  with  the  infants  6f  Israel,  and  none  with  the  child- 
ren of -Christian  parents ;  or  if  he  hath,  yet  we  want  the  com- 
fort of  its  consignation;  tmd  unless  our  children  are  to  be 
baptized,  and  so  entitled  to  .the  promises  of  the  new  cove* 
nant,  as  the  Jewish  babes  were  by  circumcision,  this  mercy, 
which  appertains  to  infants,  is  so  secret  and  undeclared  and 
unconsigned,  that  we  want  much  of  that  mercy  sjSi  outward 
testimony,  which  gave  them  comfort  and  assurance. 

11.  And  in  proportion  to  these  precepts  and  revelation^ 
was  the  practice  apostolical :  for  they  (lo  whom  Christ  gave 
in  precept  to  "  make  disciples  all  nations,  baptizing  them,** 
and  knew  that  nations  without  children  never  were,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  passively  concerned  in  that  commission) 
baptized  whole  families,  particularly  that  of  Stephanas  and 
divers  others,  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable  there  were 
some  minors,  if  not  sucking  babes.  And  this  practice  did 
descend  upon  the  church  in  after-ages  by  tradition  aposto- 
lical. Of  this  we  have  sufficient  testimony  froin  Origen  J 
**  Pro  hoc  ecclesia  ab  apostolis  traditionem  accepit,  etiam 
parvulis  baptismum  dare  * :"  and  St.  Austin,  **  Hoc  ecclesia  k 
majorum  fide  percepitV  And  generally  all  writers  (as  Cal- 
vin says)  affirm  the  same  thing.  For,  *'  Nullus  est  scriptor 
tam  vetustus,  qui  non  ejus  originem  ad  iapostolorum  seculum 
pro  certo  referat'.**  From  hence  the  conclusion  is,  that  in^ 
fants  ought  to  be  baptized,  that  it  is  simply  necessary,  that 

'  In  Rom.  6.  torn.  9.  p.  543.  *  Serm.  10.  de  Terb.  Apott  c.  3, 

'  4  losth.  cap.  16.  Mct.  8. 


<he]r  who  deny  k,  ase  Iwcliot;  ao4«iidi  ass  not  to  be  car 
duired,  became  tbejr  4eBi]r  to  infante  faopefl»  ud  take  amtf 
the  poeeibility  of&eir  aalTation^  wbidi  ie  rerealed  to  ue  on 
no  other  condition  of  vhich  they  ajoe  oapaUe  but  baptism* 
For  by  the  lAsinualion  of  the  type,  by  the  action*  of  Chriat, 
hy  the  title  iniknts  have  to  heaven,  by  the  precept  of  the 
.Gospel,  by  the  energy  of  the  promiae,  by  the  reasonableness 
of  the  thing,  by  the  infinite  necessity  on  the  infiuits'  part, 
by  the  practice  apostdical,  by  their  tradition  and  the  anivep- 
sal  practice  of  the  church,  by  all  these  Qod  and  good  people 
proclaim  the  lawfulness,  the  convenieocy,  and  the  necessity*, 
of  in£atnts^  baptisai«  • 

12.  To  all  this  the  anabaptist  gi^mi.a  soft  and  gentle  asi^ 
swer,  that  it  is  a  goodly  harangue,  which  upon  stiict  exami- 
nation will  come  to  nothing ;  that  it  pretends  ftiirly,  and  sig^ 
nifies  little ;  .that  some  of  these  allegations  are  false,  some 
unp^tii^nt,  and  all  the  rest  insufiKcient 

13.  For  the  argun>ent  from  circumcision  is  invalid  upon 
infinite  considerations.  Figures  and  types  prove  nothing, 
unleis  a  commandment  go  along  with  them,  or  some  express 
to  signify  such  .to  be  then*  purpose.  For  the  deluge  of  watem 
and  the  -ark  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of  baptism,  said  Peter; 
and  if  therefofe  the  circumstances  of  one  shouhl  be  drawn 
to  the  oth^,  we  should  make  baptism  a  prodigy  rather  than 
a  rite.  The  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  the  eucharist,  which 
succeeds  the  otber  as  baptism  does  to  circumcision ;  but  be** 
cause  there  was  in  the  manducation  of  the  paschsd  lamb  no 
prescription  of -sacramental  drink,  shall  we  thence  conclude^ 
that  the  eucharist  is  to  be  ministered  but  in  one  kind  t 
And  «ven  in  the  veiy  instance  of  this  argument,  supposing 
a  coiTespondence  of  analogy  between  circumcision  and 
baptism,  yet  there  is  no  correspondence  of  identity*  For 
although  it  were  granted,  that  both  of  them  did  consigil 
the  covenant  of  faith,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  ciroum* 
stance  of  children's  being  circumcised  that  so  concerns  that 
mystery  but  that  it  might  veiy  well  be  given  to  children, 
and  yet  baptism  only  to  men  of  reason.  Because  circumcir 
sion  left  a  character  in  the  flesh,  which  being  imprinted  upon 
infants,  did  its  work  to  them  when  they  came  to  age ;  and 
such  a  character  was  necessary,  because  there  was  no  word 
added  to  the  sign :  but  baptism  ifnprints  nothing  that  remains 
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oa  the  body  5  and  if  it  leaves  a  character  at  all,  it  is  upon  the 
fionl,  to  \!^ldch  also  the  word  is  added,  which  is  as  much  a 
f)art  of  the  sacrament  as  the  sign  itself  is.  Forboth  which 
reasons  it  is  requisite  that  the  persons  baptized  should  be 
capable  of  reason,  that  they  may  be  capable  both  of  the  word 
of  the  sacrament,  and. the  impress  made  upon  the  spirit. 
Since  therefore  the  reason  of  this  parity  does  wholly  fail, 
^there  is  nothing  left  to  infer  a.  necessity  of  complying  in  this 
xircumstance  of  age  any  more  than  in  the  other  annexes  of 
the  type.  And  the  xase  is  clear  in  the  bishop's  question .  to 
Cyprian:  for  why  shall  not  infants  be  baptized  just  upon  the 
eighth  day  as  well  as  circumcised^?  If  the  correspondence  of 
4ihe  rites  be  an  argument  to  infer  one  circun^tance,  which  is 
impertinent  and  accidenta^l  to  the  mysteriousness  of  the  rite> 
,why  shall  it. not  infer  all  ?  And  then  also  females  must  hot 
he  baptized,  betcause  they  were  not  circumcised. ;  But  it  were 
more  proper,  if  we  would  understand  it.  right,  to  prosecute 
the  analogy  from  the  type  to  the. antitype  by  way  of  .letter, 
and  spirit,  and  signif^catiQn;  and  as  circumcision  figures  bap«- 
,tism,  so  also  the  adjuncts  of  the  circumcision  shall  signify 
jBomething  spiritual  in  the  adherences  of  baptism.  And 
therefore  as  infants  were  circumcised,  so  spiritual  infants 
shall  be  baptized,. which  is  spiritual  circumcision:  for  there- 
fore babes  had  the  ministry  of  the  type,  to  signify  that  we 
inusty  when  we  give  our  names  to  Christ,  become  vftTnai  Iv 
^ol/iipf^«  "children  in  malice ;"  "  for  unless  you  become  like 
one  of  these  little  ones,  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
pf  heaven,"  said  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  then  the  type  is 
tnade.coinplete.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  sense  of 
the  primitive  church:  for  in  the  age  next  to  the  aposUes  they 
gave  to  all  baptized  persons  milk  and  honey,  to  represent  to 
them  (heir  duty,  that  though  in  age  and  understanding  they 
werb  men,  yet  they  were  babes  in  Christ,  and  children  in  ma* 
lice.  But  to  infer  the  seiise  of  the  peedo^baptists^  is  so  weak 
a  manner  of  arguing,  that  Austin,  whose  device  it. was  (and 
men  use  to^be  in  love  with  their  own  fancies),  at  the  most 
pretended  it  but  as  probable  and  a. mere  conjecture** 

14.  And  as  ill  success  will. they  have  with  the  other  ar- 
guments as  with  thisr  For  from  the  action  of  Christ's  bless^- 
ing  infants  to  infer  that  they  are  to  be  baptizedj  proves  no* 
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thiJig  80  much,  as  that  there  is  great  want  of  better;  ztgof 
ments.  The  concluBion  would  be,  with  more  probability^ 
derived  thus :  Christble^6ed  children  and  bo  dismissed  them, 
but  baptized  them  not;  therefore  infants  are  not  to  be  bap«- 
tized.  But  let  this.  be.  as  weak  as  its  enemy,  yet  that  Christ 
did  not  baptize  them  is  an  argument  sufficient  that  Christ 
hath  other  ways  of  bringing  them  to  heaven  than  by  baptism^ 
he  passed  his  act  of  grace  upon  them  by  benediction  and  im* 
position  of  hands. 

16.  And  therefore,  although  neither  infanta  nor  any  man 
'in  puris  naturalibus'  can. attain  to  a  supernatural  end,  with* 
out  the  addition  of  some  instrument  or  means  of  God's  ap^ 
pointing  ordinarily  and  regularly ;  yet  where  God  hath  not 
appointed  a  rule  nor  an  order,  as  in  the  case  of  infajits  we 
contend  he  hath  not, — the  argument  is  invalid.  And  as  we 
are  sure  that  God  hath  not  commanded  infants  to  be  bap^ 
iized;  so  we  are  sure  God  will  do  them  no  injustice,  nor  damn 
them  for  what  they  cannot  help. 

,  16«  And  therefpre  let  them  be  pressed  with  all  the  incon« 
veniences  that  are  consequent  to  original  siu,  yet  either  it 
will  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  infants,  so  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  condemn  them ;  or  if  it  could,  yet  the  mercy  and  abso-^ 
lute  goodness  of  God  will  secure  them,  if  he  take^  them  away 
before  they  can  glorify  him  with  a  free  obedience.  ''  Quid 
erg6  festinat  innocens  setas  ad  remissionem  peccatorumP' 
was  the  question  of  TertuUian^.  He  knew  no  such  danger 
from  their  original  guilt,  as  to  drive  them  to  a  laver,  of 
which  in  "  that  age  of  innocence"  they  had  no  need,  as  he 
conceived.  And  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  of  flying 
to  the  help  of  others  for  tongue,  and  heart,  and  faith, 
and  predispositions  to  baptism :  for  what  need  all  this  stir  ? 
As  infants  without  their  own  consent,  without  any  act  of 
their  own,  and  without  any  exterior  solemnity,  contracted  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  and  so  are  liable  to  all  the  punishment, 
which  can  with  justice  descend  upon  his  posterity,  who  are 
personally  innocent;  so  infants  shall  be  restored  without anyi 
solemnity  or  act  of  their  own,  or  of  any  other  men  for  thenu- 
by  the  second  Adam,  by  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  by» 
his  righteousness  and  mercies  applied  either  immediately,  or, 
how.  or  when  he  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint.    And  so  Aus•^ 

k  De  Baptiun. 
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iht's  aigumeni  will  cowm  to  aotbing^  without  any  need  of 
godfathers^  or  the  fiiith  of  any  body  else^  And  it  is  too  xnur* 
xow  a  conception  of  God  Almighty,  because  he  hath  tiedna 
to  the  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  own  institutioay 
that  therefore  he  hath  tied  himself  to  it*  Many  thousand 
ways  there  are,  by  which  God  can  bring  any  reasonable  soul 
to  himself :  but  nothing  is  more  unreasonable,  than,  because 
he. hath  tied  all  men  of  years  fmd  discretion  to  this  way, 
therefore  we,  of  our  own  heads,  shall  carry  infants  to  him 
diat  way  ivithout  his  direction.  The  conceit  is  poor  and  low, 
and  the  action  consequent  to  it  is  too  bold  and  venturoae; 
''  My sterium  meum  mthi  et  filiis  domus  mes."  Let  him  do 
what  he  please  to  infants,  we  must  not.^ 

17.  Only  this  is  certain,  that  God  hath  as  great  care  pf 
infants  as  of  others;  and  because  they  have  no  capacity  of 
doiug  such  acts  as  may  be  in  order  to  acquiring  salvation, 
God  will,  by  his  .own  immediate  mercy,  bring  them  thitibier, 
where  he  hath  intended  them :  but  to  say  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it  by  an  external  act  and  ministry,  and  that  confined 
to  a  particular,  viz«  this  rite  and  no  other,  is  no  good  argu- 
ment, unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means,  or  that 
he  had  said  he  would  not.  And  why  cannot  God  as  well  do 
his  mercies ,to  infants  now  immediately^  as  be  did  before  1Ji» 
institution  either  of  circumcision  or  baptism  i 

18.  However,  there  is  no  danger  that  infents  should  pe« 
rish  for  want  of  this  external  ministry,  much  less  for  preva- 
Heating  Christ's  precepts  of  "  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit,"  &c. 
For  first,  the  water  and  the  Spirit  in  thia  place  signify  the 
$ame  thing;  and  by  water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit, 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  soul,  as  appears  in  its  parallel 
place  of  Christ '  baptizing  with  the. Spirit  and  with  fire.'  For 
although  this  was  literally  fulfilled  in  Pentecost,  yet  morally 
there  is  more  in  it ;  for  it  is  the  sign  of  the  effect  of  theHoly 
Ghost,  and  his  productions  upon  the  soul ;  and  it  was  an 
excellency  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  office,  that  he  baptizes 
all  that  come  to  him,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire:  for 
80  St.  John,  preferring  Christ's  mission  and  office  before  his 
own,  tells  the  Jews;  not  Christ's  disciples,  that  Christ  should 
baptize  them  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  isj  "alir  that 
come  to  him,"  as  John  the  Baptist  did  with  water ;  fo^r  ao  lies 
the  antithesis.    And  you.may  asiwell  conclude,  that  infants 
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iMtt  tlfto  paas  through  the  fire  as  through  tiie  water.    And 
HmM  tre  may  not  think  this  a  trick  to  elnde  the  pressure  of 
"Aim  place>  Peter  says  th^  same  thing :  for  when  he  had  said 
Ant  baptism  saves  us^  he  adds  by  way  of  explication,  *1  not 
Alt  washing  of  the  flesh,  but  the  confidence  of  a  good  coa<- 
sdence  towards  Ood ;"  plainly  saying,  that  it  is  not  water,  or 
the  purifying  of  the  body,  but  the  cleansing  of  the  Spirit, 
lliat  does  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  baptism* 
And  if  our  Sayiour's  exclusire  negative  be  expounded  fay 
analogy  to  this  of  Peter,  as  certainly  the  other  parallel  in« 
stance  must,  and  this  may, — ^then  it  will  be  so  fieirirom  proving 
the  necessity  of  infants'  baptil^m,  that  it  dan  conclude  for  no 
man  that  he  is  obliged  to  the  rite;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
baptism  i»  only  to  derive,  from  the  very  words  of  institution, 
and  not  tabe  forced  from  words  which  were  spoken  before 
it  was  ordained.    But  to  let  pass  this  advantage,  and  to  sup* 
pose  it  meant  of  external  baptism,  yet  this  no  more  infers  a 
necessity- of  infants'  baptism,  than  Uie  other  words  of  Christ 
infer  a  necessity  to  give  diem  the  holy  communion ;  ^'  Nisi 
^omederitis  camem  filii  hominig,  et  biberitis  sanguinem,  non 
kitroibitis  in  regnum  coslorum :"  and  yet  we  do  not  think 
these  words  sufficient  argument  to  communicate  them.    If 
men  therefore  will  do  us  justice,  either  let  them  give  both 
sacramants  to  infants,  as  some  ages  of  the  church  did,  or 
nei&er«    For  the  wit  of  man  is.not  able  to  shew  a  disparity 
kk  the  sanction,  or  in  the  energy  of  its  expression.     And  Si* 
,meon  Thessalonicensis  derides  **  inertem  Latinorum"  XenroXo^ 
yiav,  as  we  express  it, "  the  lazy  trifling  of  the  Latini»,"  who 
dream  of  a  difierence.    'Baj3at  riyc  aXoyio^  afta  Kal  aroirtuci 
KaX  SuL  rt)3airr(^«c;  *'  Othe  unreasonableness  and  absurdity! 
For  why  do  you  baptize  themf'  Meaning  that,  because  they 
ai«  equally  ignorant  in  baptism  as  in  the  eucharist,  that  which 
hinders  them  in  one,  is  the  same  impediment  in  botbJ    And 
therefore  they  were  honest  that  understood  the  obligation  to 
be  parallel,  and  performed  it  accordingly :  and  yet  because 
we  say  they  were  deceived  in  one  distance,  and  yet  the  obli«* 
gation  (all  the  world  can-  reasonably  say  but)  is  the  same  ; 
they  are  as  honest  and  as  reasonable  that  do  neitUeri    And 
since  the  ancient  church  did,  with  an  equal  opinion  of  neces- 
sity, give  them  the  communion,  and  yet  men  hpw-a^days  do 
BOt^^-^wl^  shall  men  be  burdened  with  a  prejudice  and  a 
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nanie  of  obloquy  for  not  giving  the  infants  one  sacramOTtr 
more*,  than  they  are  disliked  for  not  SiflPoTding  them'the  other?- 
If  anabaptist  shall  be  a  name  of  disgrace,  why  shall  not  some 
othet*  name  be  invented  for  them  that  deny  to  communicate, 
infants^  which  shall  be  equally  disgraceful,  or  else  both  tliA? 
opinions  signified  by  such  names  be  accounted  no  disparage-. 
ment,  but  receire  their  estimate  according  to  their  truth  ? 

19.  Of  which  truth,  since  we  are  now  taking  account  from/ 
pretences  of  Scripture,  it  is  considerable  that  the  discourse  .ofu 
St.  Peter, — which  is  intended  for  the  entitling  infants  to  the; 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  consequence  to  baptism*: 
which  is  supposed  to  be  its  instrument  and  convenience,— is? 
wholly  a  fancy,  and  hath  in  it  nothing  of  certainty  or  demon-*, 
stration,  and  not  much  probability.  For  besides  that  the; 
thing  itself  is  unreasonable,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  yrarkB  byi 
the  heightening  and  improving  our  natural  faculties,  ani 
therefore  it  is  a  promise  that  so  concerns  them  as  they  are 
reasoiiable  creatures,  and  may  have  a  title  to  it,  in  propor*^ 
tion  to  their  nature,  but  no  possession  or  reception  of  it  till^ 
their  faculties  come  into  act ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  words, 
mentioned  in  St.  Peter's  sermon  (which  are  the  only  record  of 
the  promise)  are  interpreted  upon  a  weak  mistake.  "The pro- 
mise belongs  to  you  and  to, your  children  ;"  therefore  infaatflir 
are. actually  receptive  of  it  in  that  capacity  :  that  is  the  ar-. 
gument.  But  the  reason  of  it  is  not  yet  discovered,  nor  evec 
will.;  for  "  to  you  and  your  children"  is  to  you  and  your  poste^^ 
rity,  to  you  and  your  children  when  they  ^re  of  the  same  car 
pacity,  in  which  you  are  effectually  receptive  of  the  promise; 
and  therefore  TertuUian  calls  infants,  "designates  sanctitatis 
ac  per  hoc  etiam  salutis,"  "  the  candidates  of  holiness  and 
salvation,  those  that  are  designed  to  it."  But  he  that,  when- 
ever the^ord  '  children'  is  used  in  Scripture,  shall  by  *  chil- 
dren' understand  infants,  must  needs  believe  that  in  all  Israel 
there  were  no  men,  but  all  were  infants : .  and  if  that  had 
been  true,  it  had  been  the  greater  wonder  they  should  over* 
come  the  Anakims^  and  beat  the  king  of  Moab,  and  march  bo 
far,  and  discourse  so  well,  for  they  were  all  caUed  the  'child*^ 
renpf  Israel.' .  :  .  .  ^ 

20.  And  for  the  allegation  of  St.  Paul^  that  infants  are 
holy  if  their  parents  be  faithful,— it  signifies  nothingj^ut  theit 
they  are  holy  by  designation,  just  as  Jeremy  and  John  Bip-r 
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tist  were  sanctified  in  their  mothers'  w6mb»  that  is^  they  were 
appointed  and  designed  foi^  holy  ministries^  but  had  notte<* 
ceived  the  promise  ofthe  Father,  the  gift  ofthe  Holy  Ghost/ for 
all  that  sanctification ;  and  just  so  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  are  sanctified,  that  is,  designed  to  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ,  knd  the  future  participation  of  the  promises. 

21.  And  as  the  promise  appertains  not  (for  aught  appears) 
to  infants,  in  that  capacity  and  consistence,  but  only  by  the 
title  of  their  being  reasonable  creatures,  and  when  they  come 
to  that  act  of  which  by  nature  they  have  the  faculty  ;  so  it 
did,  yet  baptism  is  not  the  means  of  conveying. the  Holy 
(rhost.  For  that  which  Peter  says,  *'  Be  baptized,  aiid  ye 
riiall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost/' signifies  no  more  than  this, — 
First  be  baptized^  and  then,  by  imposition  of  the  apostles' 
hands  (which  was  another  mystery  and  rite),  ye  shall  receive 
the  pi^omise  of  the  Father. — And  this  is  nothing  but  an  insi* 
niitition  of  the  rite  of  confirmation,  as  is  to  this  sense  ex- 
pounded by  divers  ancient  authors  ;  and  in  ordinary  ministry 
the  effect  of  it  is  not  bestowed  upoaany  unbaptized  persons, 
for  it  is  in-order  next  after  baptism :  and  upon  this  ground 
Peter's  argument  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  was  concluding 
enough  *  a  majori  ad  minus  ;'  thus  the  Holy  Ghost  was  be- 
stowed upon  hitn  and  his  family,  which  gift,  by  ordinary  mi- 
nistry, was  consequent  to  baptism  (not  as  the  effect  is  to  the 
cause  or  to  the  proper  instrument,  but  as  a  consequent  is  to 
an  antecedent  in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally  and  by  posi- 
tive institution  depending  upon  each  other)  ;  God  by  that 
miracle  did  give  testimony,  that  the  persons  of  the  men  were 
in  great  dispositions  towards  heaven,  and  therefore  were  to 
be  admitted  to  those  rites,  which  are  the  ordinary  inlets  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  then  from  hence  to  argue  that 
wherever  there  is  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  same  grace, 
there  also  the  same  sign  is  to  be  ministered,  and  from  hence 
to  infer  paedo-baptism,  is  an  argument  very  fallacious  upon 
several  grounds.  First,  because  baptism  is  not  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  aiiother  mystery  it  was  conveyed  or- 
dinarily and  extraordinarily,  it  was  conveyed  independently 
from  any  mystery  ;  and  so  the  argument  goes  upon  a  wrong 
supposition.  Secondly,  if  the  supposition  were  true,  the 
proposition  built  upon  it  is  false  ;  for  they  that  are  capable 
of  tibe  same  grace,  are  not  always  capable  of  the  same  sign  s 
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for  women  under  the  law'of  Moses^  although  they  were  ca* 
pable  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  yet  they  were  not  capable 
bf  the  sign  of  ciroumcisioQ.  For  God  does  hot  always  con- 
vey his  graces  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  some  mediately* 
to  others  immediately ;  and  there  is  no  better  instance  in  the 
world  of  it  than  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^which  is  the 
thing  now  instanced  in  this  contestation :  for  it  is  certain  in 
Scripture,  that  it  was  ordinarily  given  by  imposition  of  hands* 
and  that,  after  baptism  (and  when  this  came  iiito  an  ordinary 
mifnistry,  it  was  called,  by  the  ancient  church,  chrism  or  con* 
firmation)  ;  but  yet  it  was  given  sometimes  without  impost* 
tion  of  hands^  as  at  Pentecost,  and  to  the  family  of  Cornelius; 
sometimes  before  baptism,  sometimes  after,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  it. 

And  after  all  thi&,  lest  these  arguments  should  notascer* 
tain  their  cause,  they  fall  on  complaining  against  God,  and 
will  not  be  content  with  God  unless  they  may  baptize  their 
children,  but  take  exceptions  that  God  did  more  for  the 
children  of  the  Jews.  But  why  so  i  Because  God  made  s^ 
covenant  with  their  children  actually  as  infants*  and  <$on<> 
signed  it  by  circumcision.'  Weil ;  so  he  did  with  our  child^ 
ren  too  in  their  proportion.  He  made  a  covenant  of  spirit^* 
ual  promises  on  his  part,  and  spiritual  and  real  services  on* 
ours ;  and  this  pertains  to  children  when  they  are  capable, 
but  made  with  them  as  soon  as  they  are  alive,  and  yet  not  so 
as  with  the  Jews'  babes:  for  as  their  rite  consigned  them 
actually,  so  it  was  a  national  and  temporal  blessing  and  co-» 
venant,  as  a  separation  of  them  from  the  portion  of  the  na* 
tions,  a  marking  them  for  a  peculiar  people ;  and  therefore 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness  and  separate  from  the 
commixtureof  all  people,  they  w6re not  at  all  circumcised; 
but  as  that  rite  did  seal  the  righteousness  of  faith,  so,  by  vir* 
tue  of  its  adherency,  and  remanency  in  their  flesh,  it  did 
that  work  when  the  children  came  to  age.  But  in  Christian 
infants,  the  case  is  otherwise  :  for  the  new 'covenant,  being 
established  upon  better  promises,  is  not  only  to  better  pur- 
poses, but  also  in  distinct  manner  to  be  understood;  when 
their  spirits  are  as  receptive  of  a  spiritual  act  or  impress  as 
the  bodies  of  Jewish  children  were  of  the  sign  of  cireuinci* 
sion,  then  it  is  to  be  consigned.  But  this  business  is  quickly 
at  an  end*  by  saying,  that  God  hath  done  no  less  for  ours 
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than  for  their  children ;  for  he  will  do  Ihe  merciea  of  a  far- 
ther and  creator  to  tbem^  and  he  did  no  more  to  the  otfaen 
But  he  hatji  done  more  to  onrs,  for  he  fas^th  made  a  oovenanfc 
with  them^  and  built  it  upon  promises  of  the  greatest  c^cmceni*- 
inent ;  he  did  not  so  to  them.     But  then  for  the  other  part, 
which  is  the  main  of  the  argument,  that  unless  this  meroy  be 
consigned  by  baptism,  as  not  at  all  good  in  respect  of  u% 
because  we  want  the  comfort  of  it;  this  is  the  greatest  vanity 
in  the  world.    For  when  God  hath  made  a  promise  pertaii^ 
ing  also  to- our  children  (for  so  our  adversaries  contend,  and 
we  also  acknowledge  in  its  true  sense),  shall  not  this  pro- 
mise, this  word  of  God,  be  of  sufficient  truth,  certainty^  and 
efficacy,  to  cause  comfort,  unless  we  tempt  God  and  require 
a  sign  of  him  i    May  not  Christ  say  to  these  men,  as  some^ 
time  -to   the  Jews,  ''A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
isedieti^  after  a  sign,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  unto  it?^' 
But  the  truth  of  it  is,  this  argument  is  nothing  but  a  direct 
quarrelling  with  God  Almighty. 

23  •  Now  since  there  is  no  strength  in  the  doctrinal  part» 
the  practice  and  precedents  apostolical  and  eci^lesiasticsd 
will  be  of  less  concernment,  if  they  were  true^  as  is  pre^ 
tended,^ — because  actions  apostolical  are  not  always  rules  for 
ever :  it  might  be  fit  for  them  to  do  it  ^pro  loco  et  tempore/ 
as  divers  others  of  their  institutions,  bpt  yet  no  engagement 
{massed  thence  upon  following  ages ;  for  it  might  be  convenient 
9.t  that  time,  in  the  pew  spring  of  Christianity,  and  till  they 
had  engaged  a  considerable  party,  by  that  means .  to  make 
.them  parties  against  the  Gentiies'  superstition,  and  by  way 
of  preoccupation,  to  ascertain  them  to  their  own  sect  when 
they  came  to  be  men  ;  or  for  some  other  reason  not  trans- 
mitted to  us,  biecause  the  question  of  fact  itself  is  not  suffi- 
<5iently  determined.  For  the  insinuation  of  that  precept  of 
J)aptizing  all  nations,  of  which  children  certainly  are  a  part, 
does  as  little  advantage^  as  any  of  the  rest,  because  other 
parallel  expressions  of  Scripture  do  determine  and  expound 
themselves  to  a  sense  that  includes  not  all  persons  abso- 
lutely, but  of  a  capable  condition ;  as  "  Adorate  eum,  omnes 
gentes ;  et  psallite  Deo,  omnes  nationes  terras,"  and  divers 

more. 

.    24.  A^  for  the  conjecture  concerniog  the  family  of  Ste- 
phanas, at  the  best  it  is  but  a  conjecture :  and  besides  that 
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it  is  not  proved  that  there  were  children  in  the  family ;  yet, 
if  that  were  granted,  it  follows  riot  that  they  were  baptized; 
because  by  *  whole  families'  in  Scripture  is  meant  all  per* 
sons  of  reason  and  age  within  the  family  5  for  it  is  said  of 
the  ruler  at  Capernaum,  "that  he  believed  and  all  his  house*." 
Now  you  may  also  suppose  that  in  his  house  were  little  babes, 
that  is  likely  enough  ;  and  you  may  suppose  that  they  did 
believe  too  Hbefore  they  could  understand,  but  that  is  not  so 
likely :  and  then  the  argument  from  baptizing  of  Stephanas' 
household  may  be  allowed  just  as  probable.  But  this  is 
unmanlike^  to  build  upon  such  slight  airy  conjectures. 

26»  But  tradition  by  all-  means  must  supply  the  place  of 
Scripture,  and  there  is  pretended  a  tradition  apostolical,  that 
infants  were  baptized.     But  at  this  we  are  not  inuch  moved ; 
for  we,  who  rely  upon  the  written  word  of  God  as  sofficient 
to  establish  all  true  religion,  do  not  value  the  allegation  of 
traditions :  and  however  the  world  goes,  none  of  the  reformed 
churches  can  pretend  this  argument  against  this  opinion, 
because  they  who  reject  tradition  when  it  is  against  them, 
must  not  pretend  it  at  all  for  them.     But  if  we  should  allow 
the  topic  to  be  good,  yet  how  will  it  be  verified  f  For  so  far 
ias  it  can  yet  appear,  it  relies  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of 
Origen,  for  from  him  Austin  had  it.     For,  as  for  the  testimo- 
ny pretended  out  of  Justin  Martyr,  it  is  to  no  purpose  5  be- 
cause the  book  from  whence  the  words  are  cited,  is  not  Jus- 
tin's, who  was  before  Origen,  and  yet  he  cites  Origen  and 
Irenseus.     But  who  please,  may  see  it  sufficiently  condemn- 
ed by  Sixtus  Senensis,  Biblioth.  Sanct.  1.  4.  verbo  Justinus. . 
And  as  for  the  testimony  of  Origen,  we  know  nothing  of  it ; 
for  every  heretic  and  interested  person  did  interpolate  all  his 
works  so  much,  that  we  cannot  discern  which  are  bis,  and 
which  not.  Now  a  tradition  apostolical,  if  it  be  not  consign- 
ed with  a  fuller  testimony  than  of  one  person  t^rhom  all  after- 
ages  have  condemned  of  many  errors,  will  obtain  so  little 
reputation  amongst  those  who  know  that  things  have,  upon 
greater  authority,  pretended  to  derive  from  the  apostles,  and 
yet  falsely, — that  it  will  be  a  great  argument  that  he  is  credu- 
lous ^d  weak,  that  shall  be  determined  by  so  weak  proba- 
tion in  matters  of  so  great  concernment.     And  the  truth  of 
th€  business  is,  as  there  was  no  command  of  Scripture  to 
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oblige  children  to  the  susception  of  it,  bo  the  necessity  of 
psBcIo- baptism  was  not  determined  in  the  church  till*in  the 
eighth  age  after  Christ;  but  in  the  year  418,  in  the  Milevi- 
tan  council,  a  provincial  of  Africa,  there  was  a  canon  made 
for  paedo-baptism ;  never  till  then.  I  grant  it  was  practised 
in  Africa  before  that  time,  and  they  or  some  of  them  thought 
well  of  it;  and  though  that  be  no  argument  for  us  to  think 
so,  yet  none  of  them  did  ever  before  pretend  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, none  to  have  been  a  precept  of  the  Gospel.  St,  Aus- 
tin was  the  first  that  ever  preached  it  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  it  was  in  his  heat  and  anger  against  Pelagius, 
who  had  warmed  and  chafed  him  so  in  that  question,  that  it 
made  him  innovate  in  other  doctrines  possibly  of  more  con- 
cernment than  this.  And  although  this  was  practised  an- 
ciently in  Africa,  yet  that  it  was  without  an  opinion  of  neces- 
sity, and  not  often  there,  not  at  all  in  other  places, — we  have 
the  testimony  of  the  learned  paedo-baptist  Ludovicus  Vives, 
who,  in  his  Annotations  upon  St.  Austin  de  Civit.  Dei,  af- 
firms, **  Neminem  nisi  adultum  antiquitus  solere  baptizari^.'' 
26.  But,  besides  that  the  tradition  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  apostolical,  we  have  very  good  evidence  from  antiquity, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  church,  that  infants 
ought  not  to  be  baptized :  and  this  is  clear  in  the  sixth  ca- 
non of  the  council  of  Neocsesarea.  The  words  are  these; 
IIcpl  Koo^opovinig,  Sri  Sa  ^unlZ^ffSrai,  &7r6n  fioiXeraV  ov^vyap 
KOivwvH  19  riiCTOvaa  Tt^  riKToi/Avt^,  Sia  ro  heaarov  Ulav  rriv  irpoa£- 
Q^tnv  TTiv  Iv  Ty  ofiokiyYlq,  delKvwSrai.  The  sense  is  this, "  A  wo- 
man with  child  may  be  baptized  when  she  please ;  for  her 
baptism  concerns  not  the  child."  The  reason  of  the  connex- 
ion of  the  parts  of  that  canon  is  in  the  following  words,  "  Be- 
cause every  one  in  that  confession  is  to  give  a  demonstration 
of  his  own  choice  and  election/'  Meaning  plainly,  that  if 
the  baptism  ot  the  mother  did  also  pass  upon  the  child,  it 
were  not  fit  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  receive  baptism :  be- 
cause in  that  sacrament  there  being  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  confession  supposes  understanding  and  free  choice* 
it  is  not  reasonable  the  child  should  be  consigned  with  such 
a  mystery,  since  it  cannot  do  any  act  of  choice  or  under- 
standing. And  to  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  Balsamon  * ; 
speaking  of  this  decree,  and  of  infants  unborn  not  to  be  bap- 

fc  Lib.  1, 0.  ^7,  *  ^**  compend.  Cw.  tit.  4. 
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tized^  he  says,  Ov  Sivarai  fpurrurdrivai  8ia  rofiriKiTi  clc  ^o>C  cXSrt cv, 
firiSi  irpoalpimv  i)(jEiv'  rrj^  ofioXoylag'  tov  0e(ov  /3airTe<r/uaToc' 
"  The  unborn  babe  is  not  to  be  baptized,  because  he  neither 
is  come  to  light,  nor  can  he  inake  choice  of  the  confession, 
that  is,  of  the  articles  to  be  confessed,  in  divine  baptism/' 
Tol  the  same  sense  are  the  words  of  Zonaras  r^Ej^jSpvoi/  XP^^" 
panrhfiaTog,  8t€  irpoaipHtrOai  SwiJo-cTa^  "'The  embryo  or  un- 
born babe  does  then  need  baptism,  when  he  can  choose." 
The  canon  speaks  reason,  and  it  intimates  a  practice  which 
was  absolutely  unirersal  in  the  church,  of  interrogating  the 
catechumens  concerning  the  articles  of  creed.  Which  is 
one  argument,  that  either  they  did  not  admit  infants  to  bap- 
tism ;  or  that  they  did  prevaricate  egregiously  in  asking  ques-^ 
tions  of  them,  who  themselves  knew  were  not  capable  of 
giving  answer.  But  the  former  was  the  more  probable,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Walatfrid us  Strabo :  "Notandum 
deinde,  primis  temporibus,  illis  solummodo  baptismi  gratiam 
dari  solitam,  qui  et  corporis  et  mentis  integritate  jamadhoc 
pervenerunt,  ut  scire  et  intelligere  possent,  quid  etnolumenti 
in  baptismo  consequendum,  quid  confitendum  atque  creden- 
(lum,  quid  postrem6  renatis  in  Christo  esset  servandum":'* 
"It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  those  first  times,  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism was  wont  to  be  given  to  those  only,  who  by  their  inte-^ 
grity  of  mind  and  body  were  arrived  to  this,  that  they  could 
|cnow  anti  understand  what  profit  was  to  be  had  by  baptism^, 
what  was  to  be  confessed  and'believed  in  baptism,  and  what 
is  the  duty  of  them  who  are  born  again  in  Christ." 

27.  But  to  supply  their  incapacity  by  the  answer  of  a 
godfather,  is  but  the  same  unreasonableness  acted  with  a 
worse  circumstance:  and  there  is  no  sensible  account  can 
be  given  of  it".  For  that  which  some  inaperfectly  murmuV 
concerning  stipulations  civil  performed  by  tutors  in  the 
name  of  their  pupils,  is  an  absolute  vanity.  For  what  if,  by 
positive  constitution  of  the  Romans,  such  solemnities  of  law 
are  required  in  all  stipulations,  and  by  indulgence  are  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  a  notable  benefit  accruing  to  minors, —^ 
must  God  be  tied,  and  Christian  religion  transact  her  mys- 
teries by  proportion  and  compliance  with  theiaw  of  the  Ro- 

"^  De  rebas  Ecdes.  c.  26. 
•  *  Qaidni  necesse  est  (sic  legit  Prftiic.  Junins  in  notis  ad  Terlol.)  spoasores  etimil 
periculo  ingeri,qoi  et  ipsi  per  mortal i|atein  destitaere  promissiones  suas  posrint,  et 
provenla  males  induiis  falli  i  Tertod.  lib.  de  Baptis.  cap.  18. 
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Inans  ?  I  know  Qod  might  if  be  would,  hare  appointed  god- 
&thers  to  give  answer  in  behalf  of  the  children,  and  to  be 
fdeju$som  for  them;   but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  or 
ground  that  hehath :  and  if  he  had,  then  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed he  would  hare  given  them  commission  to  have  tsans- 
acted  the  solemnity  with  better  circumstances,  and  given  an- 
swers with  more  truth.    For  the  question  is  asked  of  believ- 
ing in  the  present.     And  if  the  godfathers  answer  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  **  I  do  believe/'  it  is. notorious  they  speak 
false  and  ridiculously  :  for  the  infant  is  not  capable  of  be- 
lieving ;  and  if  he  were,  he  were  also  capable  of  dissenting, 
and  how  then  do  they  know  his  mind?  And  therefore  Ter- 
tullian  "*  gives  advice  that  the  baptism  of  infants  should  be 
deferred,  till  they  could  give  an  account  of  their  fiiith.  And 
the  same  also  is  the  counsel  of  Gregory  ^,  bishop  of  Nazianzum, 
although  he  allows  them  to  hasten  it  in  case  of  necessity :  for 
though  his  reason  taught  him  what  was  fit,  yet  he  was  over^ 
borne  with  the  practice  and  opinion  of  his  age,  which  began 
to  bear  too  violently  upon  him;  and  yet  in  another  plaeehe 
makes  mention  of  Bome,to  whombaptismwas  notadministered 
ha  vtrtriAnifra,  *  by  reason  of  infancy.'  To  which  if  we  add,  :tfaat 
the  parents  of  St.  Austin,  St*  Jerome^  and  St.  Ambrose,  al« 
though  they  were  Christian,  yet  did. not  baptize  their  childr 
ren  before  they  were  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  St.  Chrysostom^ 
who  was  instituted  and  bred  up  in  religion  by  the  famous 
and  beloved  bishop  Miletius,  was  yet  not  baptized  till  a£ker 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  Ghregory  Naziauzen,  though 
he  was- the  son  of  a  bishop,  yet  was  not  christened  till  he 
came  to  man's  age;-*— it  will  be  very  considerable  in  the  exam* 
pie,  and  of  great  efficacy  for  destroying  the  sujqiosed  neces*" 
sity  or  .derivation  from  the  apostles. 

28.  But  however,  it  is  against  the  perpetual  analogy  of 
Christ's  doctrine  to  baptize  infants  :  for  besides  that  Chiiat 
never  gave  any  precept  to  baptize  them,  nor  evier  himself  nor 
his  apostles  (that  appears)  did  baptize  anjr  of  them.;  aU  ithat 
either  he  or  his  aposdes  said  concerning  it,  :require?  euoh 
previous  dispositions  to  baptism,  of  Vfhioh  infiqits.are  not 
capable, — and  these  are  faith  and  repentance;  And  not  to  in-; 

*  Lib.  d6  BaptiB.  prope  fineni  cap.  18.  ttaqae  pro  persoiiiB  cajnsqae  cojidiiiotttf 
ac  diiposUione,  etiam  state,  conciatio  baptismi  atiUor  Ml,  pnocipoe  tameo  oirof 
|»arviilo8 — Fiant  CbristiaDi,  cam  Chriafom  nossa  polaeriot. 

P  OraU  40.  quaest.  in  S.  Baptisma. 
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•staiioe  in  those  innumerable  places  that  require  fstith  before 
:  this  sacrament,  there  needs  no  more  but  this  one  saying  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  *'  He  that  belieyeth  aqd  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  belieyeth  not,  shall  be  damned^:" 
plainly  thus.  Faith  and  baptism  in  conjunction  will  bring  a 
man  to  heaven;  but  if  he  have  not  faith,  baptism  shall  do 
•him  no  good.  So  that  if  baptism  be  necessary  then,  so  is 
faith,  and  much  more:  for  want  of  faith  damns  absolutely; 
it  is  not  said  so  of  the  want  of  baptism.  Now  if  this  decretory 
sentence  be  to  be  understood  of  persons  of  age,  and  if  child* 
,ren  by  such  an  answer  (which  indeed  is  reasonable  eno^gh) 
•be.  excused  from  the  necessity  of  faith,  the. want  of  which 
regularly  does  damn ; — then  it  is  sottish  to  say,  the  same  in- 
capacity of  reason  and  faith  shall  not  excuse  from  the  actual 
susception  of  baptism,  which  is  less  necessary,  and  to  which 
faith  and  many  other  acts  are  necessary  predispositions,  when 
it:  is  reasonably  and  humanly  received.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  baptism  is  also  to  be  deferred  till  the  time  of  faith :  and 
whether  infants. have  faith  or  no,  is  a  question  to  be  disputed 
by  persons,  that  care  not  how  much  they  say,  nor  how  little 
they,  prove. 

29.  First,  Personal  and  actual  faith  they  have  none ;  for 
they  have  no  acts  of  understanding :  and  besides,  how  c^n 
imyman  know  that  they  have,  since  he  never  saw  any  sign  of 
it,  neither  was  he  told  so  by  any  one  that  could  tell  i  Se* 
condly.  Some  say  they  have  imputative  faith :  bpt  th^n  so 
let  the  sacrament  be  too :  that  is,  if  they  have  the  parents' 
faith  or.  the  church's,  then  so  let,baptism  be  impute  alsQ  by 
derivation  from  them ;  that  as  in  their  mothers'  womb,  and 
while  they  hang  on  their  breasts,  they  live  upon  their  mothers' 
nourishment,  so  they  may  upon  the  baptism  of  thqir  parent^ 
or  their  mother,  the  church.  For  since  faith  is  necessary  to 
the  susception  of  baptism  (and  themselves  confess  it,  by 
striving  to  find  out  new  kinds  of  faiUi  to  daub  the  matter  up), 
such  as  the  faith  is,  such  must  he  the  sacrameji^t;  for  t]^ere 
is  no  proportion  between  an  actual. sacrament  a4d  an  ipoipu- 
tative  faith,  this  being  in  immediate  find,  neo^ssary  order  to 
that.  And  whatsoever  can  be  said  to  take  off  from  the  ner 
cessity  of  actual  faith,  all  that  and  n^uch  more  may  be  «aid 
to- excuse  from  the  actual  susception  of  baptism.    Thirdly, 

4  Mark,  xTi.  1^. 
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the  first  of  these  devices  was  that  of  Lusher  and  his  scholars^ 
the  second  of  Calvin  and  his :  and  yet  there  is  a  third  device, 
which  the  church  of  Rome  teaches,  and  that  is,  that  in- 
fants have .  habitual  faith.  But. who  told  them  so  f  how  can 
they  provp  it  ?  what  revelation  or  reason  teaches  any  such 
thing  i  Are  they  by  this  habit  so  much  as  disposed  to  an 
actual  belief  without  a  new  master  ?  Can  an  infant,  sent  into 
a  Mahometan  province,  be  more  confident  for  Christianity 
when.he  comes  to  be  a  man,  than  if  he  had  not  been  baptized  I 
Are  there  aay  acts  precedent,  concomitant^  or  consequent,  to 
this  pretended  habit?  This  strange  invention  is  absolutely 
without  art,  without  Scripture  reason,  or  .authority.  But  the 
men  are  to  be  excused,  unless  there  were  a  better.  But  for 
all.  these  stratagems,  the  argument  now  alleged  against  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  demonstrative  and  unanswerable. 

30.  To  which  also  this  consideration  may  be  added,  that 
if  baptism  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  upon  whom 
is  the  imposition  laid  ?  to  whom  is  the  command  given  i  to 
the  parents  or  to  the  children  i  Not  to  the  children,  for  they 
^re  not  capable  of  a  law :  not  to  the  parents,  for  then  God 
hath  put  the  salvation  of  innocent  babes  into  the  power  of 
others,  and  infants  may  be  damned  for  their  fathers'  care* 
lessness  or  malice.  It  follows,  that  it  is  not  necessary  at  all 
to  be  done  to  them,  to  whom  it  cannot  be  prescribed  as  a 
law,  and  in  whose  behalf  it  cannot  t>e  reasonably  intrusted 
to  others  with  the  appendant  necessity :  and  if  it  be  not  ne- 
cessary, it  is  certain  it  is  not  reasonable,  and  most  certain  it 
is  no  where  in  terms  prescribed :  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  and  administered 
according  as  other  precepts  are,  with  reference  to  the  capa. 
city  of  the  subject,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing. 

31.  For  I  consider,  that  the  baptizing  of  infants  does  rush 
us  upon  such  inconveniences,  which  in  other  questions  we 
avoid  like  rocks :  which  will  appear  if  we  discourse  thus. 

Either  baptism  produces  spiritual  effects,  or  it  produces 
them  not.  If  it  produces  not  any,  why  is  such  contention 
about  it  i  what  are  we  the  nearer  hea.ven  if  we  are  baptized  i 
aod  if  it  be  neglected,  what  are  we  the  farther  off?  But  if 
(as  without  all  peradventure  all  the'psedo-baptists  will  say) 
baptism  does  do  a  work  upon  the  soul,  producing  spiritual 
benefits  and  advantages,  these  advantages  are  produced  by 
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the  external  work  of  the  sacrament  alone^  or  by  that  as  it  is 
helped  by  the  co-operation  and  predispositions  of  the  sus- 
cipient. 

If  by  the  external  work  of  the  sacrament  alone,  how  does 
this  differ  from  the  *  opus  operatum'  of  the  papists^  save  that 
it  is  worse  ?  For  they  say,  the  sacrament  does  not  produce  its 
effect  but  in  a  suscipient  disposed  by  all  requisites  and  due 
preparatives  of  piety,  faith,  and  repentance;  though  in  a 
subject  so  disposed  they  say  the  sacrament  by  its  own  virtue 
does  it  :but  this  opinion  says,  it  does^^itof  Hself,  without  the 
help,  or  so  much  as  the  coexistence,  of  any  condition  but 
the  mere  reception.  %  > 

But  if  the  sacrament  does  not  do  its  work  alone,  but  *  per 
modum  recipientis,'  according  to  the  predispositions  of  the. 
suscipient, — then,  because  infants  can  neither  hinder  it,  nor  do 
any  thing  to  further  it,  it  does  them  no  benefit  at  all.  And  if 
any  man  runs  for  succour  to  that  exploded  K^i\<r^vyerov,  that 
infants  have  faith,  or  any  other  inspired  habit  of  I  know  not 
what  or  how, — we  desire  no  more  advantage  in  the  world,  than 
that  they  are  constrained  to  an  answer  without  revelation, 
against  reason,  common  sense,  and  all  the  experience  in  the 
world. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  in  short  is  this,  though  under 
another  representment. 

Either  baptism  is  a  mere  ceremony,  or  it  implies  a  duty 
on  our  part.  If  it  be  a  ceremony  only,  how  does  it  sanctify 
us,  or  '  make  the  cpmers  thereunto  perfect  ?*  If  it  implies  a 
duty  on  our  part,  how  then  can  children  receive  it,  who  can- 
not do  duty  at  all  ? 

And  indeed  this  way  of  ministration  jnakes  baptism  to  be 
wholly  an  outward  duty,  a  work  of  the  law,,  a  carnal  ordi- 
nance ;  it  makes  us  adhere  to  the  letter,  without  regard  of 
the  Spirit,  to  be  satisfied  with  shadows,  to  return  to  bond- 
age, to  relinquish  the  mysteriousness,  the  substance,  and  spi- 
rituality of  the  Gospel.  Which  argument  is  of  so  much  the 
more  consideration,  because,  under  the  spiritual  covenant,  or 
the  Gospel  of  grace,  if  the  mystery  goes  not  before  the  sym- 
bol (which  it  does  when  the  symbols  are  seals  and  con- 
signations of  the  grace,  as  it  is  said  the  sacraments  are),  yet 
it  always  accompanies  it,  but  never  follows  in  order  of  time. 
And  this  is  clear  in  the  perpetual  analogy  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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For  baptism  is  never  propounded,  mentioned,  or  enjoined, 
as  a  means  of  remission  of  sins  or  of'  eternal  life,  but  some- 
thing of  duty,  choice,  and  sanctity,  are  joined  with  it,  in  order 
to  production  of  the  end  so  mentioned.  "Know  ye  not, 
that  as  many  as  are  baptized'  into  Christ  Jesus,  are  baptized 
into  his  death  *»?'*  There  are  the  mystery  and  the  symbol  to- 
gether, and  declared  to  be  perpetually  united.  *'0<roi  l/Bair- 
Tttr^rifiBv,  "All  of  us  who  were  baptized"  into  one,  were  bap- 
tized into  the  other ;  not  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
into  his  death  also.  But  the  meaning  of  this,  as  it  is  ex-» 
plained  in  the  following  words  of  St.  Paul,  makes  much  for 
our  purpose :  for  to  be  baptized  into  his  death,  signifies  "  to 
bie  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  that  as  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life':"  that  is  the 
full  mystery  of  baptism.  For  being  baptized  into  his  death, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  in^the  next  words,  iv  bfiouijiaTi  rov  dava- 
Tov  airov,  "  into  the  likeness  of  his  death  ■,"  cannot  go  alone; 
"  if  we  be  so  planted  into  Christ,  we  shall  be  partakers  of 
his  resurrection :"  and  that  is  not  here  instanced  in  precise 
reward,  but  in  exact  duty ;  for  all  this  is  nothing  but  "  cru- 
cifixion of  the  old  man,  a  destroying  the  body  of  sin,  that  we 
no  longer  serve  sin*." 

This  indeed  is  truly  to  be  baptized  both  in  the  symbol 
and  the  mystery.  Whatsoever  is  less  than  this,  is  but  the 
symbol  only,  a  mere  ceremony,  an  *  opus  operatum,'  a  dead 
letter,  an  empty  shadow,  an  instrument  without  an  agent  to 
manage  or  force  to  actuate  it. 

Plainer  yet :  "  Whosoever  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ,  have  put  on  the  new  man  :"  but  to  put  on  this 
new  man,  is  "to  be  formed  in  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
and  truth."  This  whole  argument  are  the  very  words  of  St. 
Paul.  The  major  proposition  is  dogmatically  determined 
Gral.  iii.  27.  the  minor  in  Ephes.  iv.  24.  The  conclusion 
then  is  obvious,  that  they  who  are  not '  formed  new  in  right- 
eousness, and  holiness,  and  truth,'  they  who,  remaining  in 
thepresent'incapacities,  cannot '  walk  in- the  newness  of  life,' — 
they  have  not  been  'baptized  into  Christ:'  and  then  they 
have  but  one  member  of  the  distinction^  used  by  St.  Peter  ^, 
they  have  that  baptism  *  which  is  a  putting  away  the  filth  of 

'   ^  Rom.  ?i,  3.  '  Verse  4.  •  Verse  5.  *  Verse  6. 

«  1  Pet.  iii;  iU 
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the  flesh/  but  they  have  not  that  baptism  *  which  is  the  an- 
swer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God/  which  is  the  only 
'baptism  that  saves  us.'  And  this  is  the  case  of  children. 
And  then  the  case  is  thus  : 

As  infants  by  the  force  of  nature  cannot  put  themselves 
into  a  supernatural  condition  (and  therefore,  suy  the  psedo-bap-;. 
lists,  they  need  baptism  to  put  them  into  it);  so  if  they  be 
baptized  before  the  use  of  reason^  before  the  ^  w,ork8  of  the 
Spirit/  before  the  operations  of  grace,  before  they  can  throw 
oflP '  the  works  of  darkness,  and  live  in  righteousness,  and 
newness  of  life,' — ^they  are  never  the  nearer.  iFrdm  the  pains 
of  hell  they  shall  be  saved  by  the  mercies  of  God  and  their 
own  innocence,  though  they  die  *  in  puris  naturalibus  /  and 
baptism  wilt  carry  them  no  farther.  For  that '  baptism  that 
save  us'  is  not  the  only  '  washing  with  water,'  of  which  only 
children  are  capable,  'but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God,'  of  which  they  are  not  capable  till  the  iise  of 
reason,  till  they  know  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the 
evil. 

And  from  thence  I  consider  anew,  that  all  vows  made  by 
persons  under  others'  names,  stipulations  made  by  minors, 
are  not  valid,  till  they,  by  a  supervening  act  after  they  are  of 
sufficient  age,  do  ratify  them.  Why  then  may  not  infants  as 
well  make  the  vow  '  de  novo/  as '  de  novo'  ratify  that,  which 
was  made  for  them  '  ab  antiquo,'  when  they  come  to  years  of 
choice  ?  If  the  infant-vow  be  invalid  till  the  manly  confirma* 
tion,  why  were  it  not  as  good  they  stayed  to  make  it  till  that 
time,  before  which  if  they  do  make  it,  it  is  to  no  purpose"^  i 
This  would  be  considered. 

32.  And  in  conclusion,  our  way  is  the  surer  way ;  for  not 
to  baptize  children  till, they  can  give  an  account  of  their  faith, 
is  the  most  proportionable  toan  act  of  reason  and  humanity,  . 
and  it  can  have  no  danger  in  it.  For  to  say,  that  infants  may 
be  damned  for  want  of  baptism  (a  thing  which  is  not  in  their 
power  to  acquire,  they  being  persons  not  yet  capable  of  a 
law),  is  to  affirm  that  of  God,  which  we  dare  not  say  of  any 
wise  and  good  man.  Certainly  it  .is  much  derogatory  to 
God's  justice,  and  a  plain  defiance  to  the  infinite  reputation 
of  bis  goodness. 

33.  And  therefore  whoever  will  pertinaciously  persist  in 

X  Vid«  Erasmam  ui  prs&t.  ad  AnDolat.  in  MaU. 
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this  opinionofthepeedo'baptists,  and  practise  it  accordingly, 
they  pollute  the  blood  df  the  everlasting  testament'^  they 
dishonour  and  make  a  pageantry  of  the  sacrament;  they  in^ 
effectually  represent  a  sepulture  into  the  death  of  Christy 
and  please  themselves  in  a  sign  without  effect,  making  bap^- 
tisdk  like  the  fig-tree  in  the  Gospel,  full  of  leaves  but  no 
fruit ;  and  they  invocate  the  Holy  Ghost  in  vain^  doing  as  if 
one  should  call  Upon  him  to  illuminate  a  stone  of  a  tree« 

24.  Thus  fat  the  anabaptists  may  argue  $  and  men  have 
disputed  against  them  with  so  much  weakness  and  confidence, 
that  we  nilty  say  of  them,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzeh  observes 
of  the  case  of  the  church  in  his  time ;  Ovk  iv  rocc  iavrdSv  Spy- 
fio&t  rrjiP   l^f)(pv  i)(ovraQ,  aXX'  Iv  toTc  Vfutlpfov  fraStpoig  ravrtiV 
dil^vovr€C9  &c.     "  They  have  been  encouraged  in  their  error 
more  by  the  accidental  advantages  we  have  given  them  by 
our  weak  arguings,  than  by  any  excellency  of  their  wit,  and 
(much  less)  any  advantage  of  their  cause/'    It  concerned  not 
the  present  design  of  this  book  to  inquire,  whether  these 
men  speak  true  or  no :  for  if  they  speak  probably,  or  so  as 
may  deceive  them  that  are  no  fools,  it  is  argument  sufficient 
to  persuade  us  to  pity  the  erring  man  that  is  deceived  with'- 
out  design :  and  that  is  all  that  I  intended.    But  because  all 
men  will  not  understand  my  purpose,  or  think  my  meaning 
innocent^  miless  I  answer  the  arguments  which  I  have  made 
or  gathered  for  mine  and  their  adrersaries; — although  I  say  it 
be  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  my  book,  which  was  only  to  re* 
preseat,  that  even  in  a  wrong  cause  there  may  be  invincible 
causes  of  deception  to  innocent  and  unfortunate  persons^ 
and  of  this  truth  the  anabaptists  in  their  question  of  psedo- 
baptism  is  a  very  great  instance ; — ^yet  I  will  rather  choose 
to  offend  the  rules  of  art,  than  not  to  fulfil  all  the  requisites 
of  charity:  I  have  chosen  therefore  to  add  some  animadvert 
sions  upon  the  anabaptists'  plea,  upon  all  that  is  material^ 
and  which  can  have  any  considerable  effect  in  the  question. 
For  though  I  have  lised  this  art  and  stratagem  of  peace  justly, 
by  representing  the  enemy's  strength  to  bring  the  other  party 
to  thoughts  of  charity  and  kind  comportments  ;  yet  I  could 
not  intend  to  discourage  the  right  side,  or  to  make  either  a 
mutiny  or  defection  in  the  armies  of  Israel.    I  do  not,  as  the 
spies  from  Canaan,  say  that  these  men  are  Anakims,  and  the 
city-waAls  reach  up  to  heaven^  and  there  are  giants  in  the 
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land :  I  know  they  are  not  in&uperable>  but  they  are  like  the 
blind,  and  the  lame  .set  before  a  wall,  that  a  weak  man  can 
leap  over,  and  a  single  troop  armed  with  wisdom  and  truth 
can  beat  all  their  guards.  ,Bnt  yet  I  think  that  he  said  well 
and  wisely  to  Charles  the  fighting  duke  of  Burgundy,  that 
told  him  that  the  S^i^itzers'  strength  was  .not  ^o  to  be  djespised, 
but  that  an  honourable  peace  and  ,a  .Christian  usage  of  them 
Were  better  than  a  icruel  and  a  bloody  war.  The  ^yent.of 
that  battle  told  all  the  world,  that  no  enemy  is  to  be  despised 
and  rendered  desperate  at  the  same  time  4  and  that  ithere  .ane 
but  few  causes  in  the  world  but  they  do  sometimes  meet 
with  witty  advocates,  and  in  themselves  .put  on  ^uch  sem*- 
blances  of  truths  as  will  if  not  make  the  victory  uncertain^ 
yet  make  peace  more  safe  and  prudent^  and  mutual  charity 
to  be  the  best  defence. 

And  first,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  every  argumei^ 
brought  by  good  men  and  wise  in  a  right  cause,  must  needs 
be  demonstrative.  The  divinity  of  the  eternal  Son  ,of  God  m 
a  truth  of  as  great  concernment  and  as  groat  certainty,  as 
any  thing  that  ever  was  disputed  in  the  Christian  church ; 
and  yet  he  that  reads  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  thq  acts 
of  councils  convened  about  that  great  question,  will  find  that 
all  the  armour  is  not  proof,  which  is  used  in  a  holy  war.  For 
that  seems  to  one,  which  is  not.  so  to  another ;  jand  when  a 
man  hath  one  sufficient  reason  to  ireoure  him  and  make  him 
confident,  every  thing  seems  to  him  to  speak  the  same  sense, 
though  to  an  adversary  it  does  not :  for  the  one  observes  the 
similitude,  and  pleaseth  himself;  the  other  watches  only  the 
dissonances,  and  gets  advantage ;  because  one  line  of  like- 
ness will  please  a  believing  willing  man,  but  one  will  not  do 
the  work ;  and  where  many  dissimilitudes  can^  be  observed, 
and  but  one  similitude,  it  were  better  to  let  the  shadow  alone 
than  hazard  the  substance.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
heretics  and  misbelievers  do  apply  themselves  rather  to  dis- 
able truth  than  directly  to  establish  their  error ;  and  every 
argument  they  wrest  from  the  hand  of  their  adversaries,  is  to 
them  a  double  purchase ;  it  takes  from  the  other  and  makes 
him  less,  and  makes  himself  greater :  the  way  to  spoil  a  strong 
man,  is  to  take  from  him  the  armour  in  which  he  trusted  •? 
and  when  this  adversary  hath  espied  a  weak  part  in  any  dis^ 
course;  he  presentlyconcludes  that  the  cause  is  Jio  stronger^ 
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ftnd  reckons  his  victories  by  the  colours  that  he  takes,  though 
they  signified  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  cause.  And 
4b}s  is  the  main  way  of  proceeding  in  this  question  :  for  they 
irather  endeavour  to  shew,  that  we  cannot  demonstrate  our 
part  of  the  question,  than  that,  they  can  prove  tlieirs.  And 
as  it  is  indieed  easier  to  destroy  than  to  build^  so  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  to  the  design  of  heresy :  and 
tlierefore  it  were  well  that  in  this  and  in  other  questions 
where  there  are  watchful  adversaries,  we  should  fight  as  Gi- 
deon did  witb  three  hundred  hardy  brave  fellows,  that  would 
«tand  against  all  violence,  rather  than  to  make  a  noise  with 
rams*  horns  and  broken  pitchers*  like  the  men  at  the  siege  of 
Jericho*  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  argu- 
menlft  should  be  demonstrative  in  a  true  cause,  yet  it  were 
Ivell  if  the  generals  of  the  church,  which  the  Scripture  afiirms 
are  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  should  not^  by  sending 
out  weak  parties  which  are  easily  beaten',  weaken  their  own 
wrmy,  and  give  confidence  to  the  enemy. 

Secondly :  although  it  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative,  and 
it  is  not  in  many  cases  to  be  imposed  upon  a  litigant ;  yet 
when  the  affirmative  is  received  and  practised,  whoever  will 
disturb  the  actual  persuasion  must  give  his  reason,  and  offer 
proof  for  his  own  doctrine,  or  let  me  alone  with  mine.  For 
the  reason  why  negatives  are  hard  to  prove,  is  because  they 
Jiave  no  positive  cause-;  but  as  they  have  no  being,  so  they  • 
have  no  reason :  but  then  also  they  are  first,  and  before  af- 
firmatives, that  is,  such  which  are  therefore  to  prevail,  because 
nothing  can  be  said  against  thein.  Darkness  is  before  lights 
and  things  are  not  before  they  are :  and  though  to  prove  that 
things  are,  something  must  be  said;  yet.  to  prove  they  are 
not,  nothing  is  to  be  alleged  but  that  they  are  not,  and  no 
man  can  prove  they  are.  But  when  an  affirmative  hath  en- 
tered and  prevailed,  because  no  efiect  can  be  without  some 
positive  cause,  therefore  this  which  came  in  upon  some  cause 
or  other,  must  not  be  sent  away  without  cause :  and  because 
the  negative  is  in  this  case  later  than  the  affirmative^  it  must 
enter  as  the  affirmatives  do,  when  they  happen  to  be  later 
than  the  negative.  Add  to  this>  that  for  the  introduction  of 
a  negative  against  the  possession  of  a  prevailing  affirmative, 
it  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  the  arguments  of  the  affirma- 
tive by  m^ing  it  appear  they  are  not  demonstrative :  for 
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although  that  might  have  been  sufficient  to  hinder  its  first 
entry,  yet  it  is  hot  enough  to  throw  it  out,  because  it  hath 
gotten  strength  and  reasonableness  by  long  custom  and  dwelt 
ing  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  hath  some  forces  beyond 
what  it  derives  from  the  first  causes  of  Its  introduction.  And 
therefore  whoever  will  persuade  men  to  quit  their  long  per* 
{suasions  and  their  consonant  practices,  must  not  tell  them, 
H;hat  such  persuasions  are  not' certain,  and  that  they  cannot 
prove  such  practices  to  be  necessary ;  but  that  the  doctrine 
IS  false,  against  some  other  revealed  truth  which  they  admits 
and  the  practice  evil ;  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous  or  cri* 
minal.  So  that  the  anabaptists  cannot  acquit  themselves 
and  promote  their  cause,  by  going  about  to  invalidate  our 
arguments,  unless  they  do  not  only  weaken  our  affirmative, 
by  taking  away  not  one  or  two,  but  all  the  confidences  of 
its  strength,  but  also  make  their  own  negative  to  include  a 
duty,  or  its  enemy  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  And  therefore  if 
it  were  granted,  that  we  cannot  prove  the  baptism  of  infants 
to  be  necessary,  and  that  they  could  speak  probably  against 
all  the  arguments  of  the  right  believers ;  yet  it  were  intole- 
rable that  they  should  be  attended  to,  unless  they  ptetend, 
and  mdke  their  pretence  good,  that  they  teach  piety  and  duty 
and  necessity  :  for  nothing  less  than  these  can  make  recom«- 
pense  for  so  violent,  so  great  an  inroad  and  rape  upon  the 
persuasions  of  men.  Whether  the  anabaptists  do  so  or  no, 
will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Thirdly:  these  arguments,  which  are  in  this  section ^urged 
in  behalf  of  the  anabaptists,  their  persons  I  mean,  finally,  not 
their  cause  at  all  but  in  order  to  their  persons,  can  do  the  less 
hurt,  because  they  rely  upon  our  grounds,  not  upon  theirs  ; 
that  is,  they  are  intended  to  persuade  us  to  a  charitable  com- 
port towards  the  men,  but  not  at  all  to  persuade  their  doc- 
trine. For  it  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  them  have  made 
use  of  this  way  of  arguing  since  the  publication  of  these  'Ad- 
versaria ;'  and  of  some  things  they  can  never  make  use.  As 
in  that  exposition  of  the  words  of  St;  Peter,  '*  Be  baptized, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghpst ;"  which  is-  expounded 
to  be  meant  not  in  baptism,  but  in  confirmation  :  which  is  a 
rite  the  anabaptists  allow  not,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
make  use  of  any  such  exposition,  which  supposes  a  divine 
institution  of  that,  which  they  at  no  hand  admit.    And  so  it 
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IB  in  divers  other  particulars ;  as  anty  wary  person,  that  is 
cautious  he  be  not  deluded  by  any  weak  and  plausible*  pre- 
tence of  theirs,  may  easily  observe. 

But,  after  all,  the  arguments  for  the  baptism'  of  children 
are  firm  and  valid,  and  though  shaken  by  the  adverse  plea, 
yet  as  trees  that  stand  in  the  face  of  storms,  take  the  surer 
root,  so  will  the  right  reasons  of  the  right  believers,  if  they 
be  represented  with  their  proper  advantages. 
'      Ad  3;  and  13.— ^The  first  argument  is  the  circumcising  of 
children,  which  we  say  does  rightly  infer  the  baptizing  them : 
the  anabaptist  says  no;  because,  admit  that  circumcision 
'were  the  type  of  baptism,  yet  it  follows  not  that  the  circuin- 
stances  of  one  must  infer  the  same  circumstances  in  the 
other ;  which  he  proves  by  many  instances  :  and  so  far  he 
says  true;  And  therefore,  if  there  were  no  more  in  the  argument 
than  can  be  inferred  from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  both  the 
supposition  and  the  superstructure  would  be  infirm :  be- 
cause it  is  uncertain  whether  circumcis^ion  be  a  type  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  if  it  were  granted,  it  cannot  infer  equal  circum- 
stances.     But  then  this   argument  goes  farther,  and   to 
other  and  more  material  purposes,  even  to  the  overthrow 
of  ih^ir  chief  pretension.     For  *'  circumcision  was  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness   of  faith :"  and  if  infants,  who  have 
no  faitih,  yet  can  by  a  ceremony  be  admitted  into  the  cove- 
nant of  faith,  as  St.  Paul  contends  that  all  the  circumcised 
were,  and  it  is  certain  of  infants,  that  they  were  reckoned 
amongst  the  Lord's  people  as  soon  as  they  were  circumcised ; 
then  it  follows,  that' the  great  pretence  of  the  anabaptists, 
that  for  want  of  fkith  infants  are  incapable  of  the  sacrament, 
comes  to  nothing.    For  if  infants  were  admitted  into  the  co- 
venant of  faith  by  a  ceremony,  before  they  could  enter  by 
choice  and  reason,  by  faith  and  obedience;  then  so  they  may 
now,  their  great  and  only  pretence  notwithstanding.     Now, 
whereas  the  Anabaptist  says,  that  in  the  admission  of  the 
Jewish  infants  to  circumcision,  and  of  Christian  infants  to 
baptism,  there  is  this  difference,  that  circumcision  imprints  a 
character  on  the  flesh,  but  baptism  does  not ;  circUmcisioti 
-had  ho  word  added, bnf  baptism  hath ;  and  therefore,  infants 
were  capable  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter;  for  they 
might  be  cut  with  the  circumcising-stone,  but  they  cannot 
be  instructed  with  the  word  of  baptism:  in  that  there  was  a 
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character  left^  by  which  they  might  be  instructed  when  they 
come  to  age,  but  in  baptism,  there  is  no  character,  and  the 
word  they  understand  not ;  therefore,  that  was  to  purpose, 
but  tbii$  is  not,     I  answer,  that  this  is  somethipg  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  sacraments,  bujb  nothing  to  the  substance 
of  the  argument.     For  if  the  covenant  of  faith  can  belong  to 
infants,  then  it  is  certain  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  faith 
before  they  have  the  grace ;  that  is,  God  will  do  them  benefit 
before  they  can  do  him  service :  and  that  is  no  new  thing  in 
religion,  that  God  should  love  us  first.     But  then,  that  God 
is  not  as  mi^ch  beforehand  with  Christian  as  with  Jewish  inr 
fants,  is  a  thing  which  can  never  be  believed  by  them  who 
understand  that,  in  tl^e  Gospel,  God  opened  all  his  treasures 
of  mercies,  and  unsealed  the  fountain  itself;  whereas  before, 
he  poured  forth  only  rivulets  of  mercy  and  comfort.    That 
^' circumcision  is  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  St. 
Paul  affirms ;  that  so  also  is  baptism"  (if  it  be  any  thing  at 
all)  the  anabaptists  must  needs  confess,  because  they  refuse 
to  give  baptism  to  them  who  have  not  faith,  and  make  it  use- 
less to  them,  as  being  a  seal  without  a  deed.  But  then  the  ar- 
gument is  good  upon  its  first  grounds.  But  then  for  the  title 
Reparties  but  now  mentioned,  that  circumcision  imprints  a 
character^  but  baptism  does  not ;  that  baptism  hath  a  word, 
.but  circumcision  had  none ;  they  are  just  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose.   For  as  that  character,  imprinted  on  the  infants'  flesh, 
would  have  been  nothing  of  instruction  to  them,  unless  there 
had  been  a  .word  added,  that  is,  unless  they  had  been  told 
the  meaning  of  it,  when  they  came  to  be  men;  so  neither  will 
the  word  added  to  baptism  be  of  use  either  to  men  or  child- 
ren, unless  there  be  a  character  upon  their  spirits  imprinted, 
w;hen  or  before  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  by  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God  :  but  therefore,  as  the  anabaptists  would  have 
our  infants  stay  frpm  the  sacrament,  till  they  can  understand 
the  word ;  so  also  might  the  imprinting  of  a  character  on  the 
flesh  of  the  Jewish  infants  have  been  deferred,  till  the  word 
should  be  added,  that  is,  till  they  could  understand  the  wor4* 
or  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  that  character,  without  which 
they  could  not  understand  its  meaning.     The  case  is  equal. 
In  the  Jewish  infants,  the  character  was  before  the  word ;  in 
the  Christian  infants,  the  word  is  before  the  character :  but 
neither  that  nor  this  alone  could  do  all  the  work  of  the  st^ 
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j^^iaeiKt ;  b^i  yejt  it  eovld  do  9om0,  wd  whm  tl^  g9^  be 
coQfi^Hi^d/ibe  alfioe  wk^  ooB^eted.     But  thi^clbre^  m.  the 
iaSmbB  wder  Moa$s  mght  have  tiftt»  which  to  them  wae  an 
inrigfiiAo^at  ohareeter ;  so  may  the  infants  under  Christ  hwe 
"w^fctef,  %»d  a  word,  whose  meaning  these  shall  underfttand  as 
fl09B  Us  those  eould  understand  the  meaning  of  the  cfaaraoter. 
&o  that  jtbese  pretended  differences  signify  noArhing ;  and»  if 
ibey  di4>  yet  they  are  not  certainly  true,  but  raiher  certainly 
Ibbe :  fyr  idtbough  the  Scriptures  mention  not  any  form  q£ 
vordfi  u^ed  in  tbe  Mosaic  sa^ramentsi,  yet  the  J^ws*  books 
jcf  oord  them*    And  then>  Sot  the  other^  that  there  is  no  char 
meter  imprifited  in  baptism  it  is  impossibie  they  should  rear 
«onat>ly  affirm,  because  it  being  spiritual  is  also  undisoevni- 
ble,  W9A  comelJi  not  by  obaeryation.    And  although  there  is 
»Q  per«aaneo^  or  inherent  quality  imprinted  by  the  Spirit  'm 
b«^tism  that  w^  know  of,  and  therefore,  will  not  affirm  (but 
neither  ^n  they  know  it  is  not,  and  therefore,  they  ought  not 
to  dieny,  nuach  less  to  establish  any  proposition  upon  it) ;  yet 
it  is  (Certain  tihLat^  although  no  quality  he  imprinted  befoee 
tkey  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  yet  a  celaticm  is  cootcaetedi, 
and  then  the  childnea  hare  tuQe  to  the  pronuses,  and  ate 
reckoofsd  'inC^risii  cenau/  ^in  Christ's  aiccoitnt,'  they  .are 
iMmbers  of  his  body :  and  though  they  oan  as  yet  do  no 
duty,  yet  God  can  do  them  a  f&¥Our;  although  they  eaanot 
yet  perfonn  a  oondition^  yet  God  can  make  a  promise ;  and 
thott^  the  anabaptists  will  be  so  bold  as  to  reslarain  in&nta, 
yet  they  cannot  restrain  God^  and  therefore,  the  sacrameai 
]#  »Qt  to  be  denied  to  them*    Fodr  although  tfaey  can  d^  no- 
thing,  yet  tiiuey  <ja»  receive  fiM^mething ;  they  can  by  this  «^ 
Cisami^  as  ffisJly  be  a<dmiited  into  the  eo'v^enant  of  faith,  (trem 
h^oiB  they  hoart  the  grai&e  of  faith,  ae  tfaie  in&nts  of  the  iiKW4 
eaoiAd^  and  if  dftey  be  admitted  tp  ibis  cov.eDaiit,  they  adre 
ehilibttaaf  faatfafnl  Ahdraham,  and  heics  .of  the  piiomise.    AU 
the  i>th0r  particulars  of  their  aasw^er  to  the  argomeiit  taken 
ftpm  eircumciakm  ar6  wholly  impertinent :  £9r  idiey  m^  ia^ 
tended  to  pmve  that  cixcnmeison^  being  a  type  ot  haptiimu 
cannot  pro^e  that  the  same  circumstances  are  to  be  obsenr^^ 
ad :  idl  which  I  grant.    For  circumcisioa  was  no  type  of 
baptism,  hiui  was  a  sacmment  of  initiation  to  the  Mosaic 
eoveiiant ;  ai»d  so  is  baptism^  of  initiation  to  the  evangelical : 
cirettiMision  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  so 
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is  baptism ;  but  they  are  both  but  rites  and  sacraments^  and 
therefore  cannot  have  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype; 
they  are  both  But  external  ministries  fitted  to  the  several 
periods  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  with  this  only  difference, 
that  circumcision  gave  place  to,  was  supplied  arid  succeeded 
to  by,  baptism.  And  as  those  persons,  who  could  not  be  cir- 
cumcised, I  mean  the  females,  yet  were  baptized,  as  is  noto- 
rious in  the  Jews'  books  and  story,  and  by  that  rite  were 
admitted  to  the  same  promises  and  covenant  as  if  they  had 
been  circumcised :  so  much  more,  when  males  and  females 
are  only  baptized,  baptism  must  be  admitted  and  allowed  to 
•consign  all  that  covenant  of  faith  which  circumcision  did, 
-and  therefore,  to  be  dispensed  to  all  them  who  can  partake  of 
that  covenant,  as  infants  did  then,  and  therefore,  certainly 
may  now.  So  that,  in  short,  we  do  not  infer  that  infants  are 
to  receive  this  sacrament,  because  they  received  that ;  but 
because  the  benefit  and  secret  purpose  of  both  is  the  same 
in  some  main  regards :  and  if  they  were  capable  of  the  bless- 
ing then,  so  they  are  now;  and  if  want  of  faith  hindered  not 
{he  Jewish  babes  from  entering  into  the  covenant  of  faith, 
then  neither  shall  it  hinder  the  Christian  babes :  and  if  they 
can  and  do  receive  the  benefit,  for  which  the  ceremony  was 
appointed  as  a  sign  and  conduit,  why  they  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  ceremony  is  so  very  a  trifle,  that  it  deserves 
not  to  become  the  entertainment  of  a  fancy  in  the  sober  ^iine 
of  the  day,  but  must  go  into  the  portion' of  dreams  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night 

Ad  4. — And  as  ill  success  will  they  have  with  the  other 
answers.  For  although  we  intend  the  next  argument  but  as 
a  reasonable  inducement  of  the  baptizing  infants  by  way  of 
proportion  to  the  other  treatments  they  received  from  Christ; 
yet  this  probability,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  against 
it,  may  be  a  demonstration.  For  if  infants  can  be  brought  to* 
Christ  by  the  charitable  ministries  of  others,  when  they  can- 
not come  themselves ;  if  Christ  did  give  thein  his  blessing, 
and  great  expressions  of  his  love  to  them,  when  they  could  not 
by  any  act  of  their  own  dispose  themselves  to  it ;  if  the  dis- 
ciples, who  then  knew  nothing  of  this  secret,  were  reproved 
for  hindering  them  to  be  brought,  and  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  a  precept  established  for  ever,  that  children  should  be 
saiiTered  to 'come  to  him;'  and  though  they  were  brought 
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by  others,. yet  it  was  all  one  as  if  they  had  'come'  them* 
gelves,  and  was  so  called,  so  expounded ;  and  if  the  reason 
why  they  should  be  suffered  to  come,  is  such  a  thing  as 
must  at  least  suppose  them  capable  of  the  greatest  blessing: 
there  is  no  peradventure,  but  this  will  amount  to  as  much  a» 
the  grace  of  baptism  will  come  to.  For  if  we  regard  the  out- 
ward ministry,  that  Christ  did  take  them  in  his  arms  and  lay 
his  hands  upon  them,  is  as  much  as  if  the  apostles  should 
take  them  in  their  arms,  and  lay  water  upon  diem :  if  we  re* 
gard  the  effect  of  it,  that  Christ  blessed  them,  is  as  much  as 
if  his  ministers  prayed  over  them :  if  we  regard  the  capacity 
of  infants,  it  is  such  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  ta 
them;  that  is,  they  also  can  be  admitted  to  the  covenant  of 
the  Gospel,  for  that  is  the  least  signification  of  "the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;''  or  they  shall  be  partakers  of  heaven,  which  is- 
the  greatest  signification,  and  includes  all  the  intermedial 
ways  thither,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  suscipients  r 
if  we  regard  the  acceptance  of  the  action  and  entertainment 
of  the  person,  it  is  as  great  as  Christ  any  where  expresses : 
if  we  regard  the  precept,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  expire  in; 
the  persons  of  those  little  ones  which  were  then  brought,  for 
tiiey  were  come  already ;  and  though  they  were  tacitly  re* 
proved  who  offered  to  hinder  them,  yet  the  children  were 
present ;  and  therefore,  it  must  relate  to  others,  to  all  infants,, 
that  they  should  for  ever  be  brought  to  Christ.  And  this 
is  also  to  be  gathered  from  roiovrtov,  "  of  such,"  not  roirtovr 
"  of  these ;"  for  these  are  but  a  few,  but  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  of  such"  as  these,  who  are  now  brought ;  children 
make  up  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  the  other  portion  is  made 
up  by  such,  who  become  4ike  to  these.  And  if  the  transcripts 
belong  to  the.  kingdom,  it  were  strange,  if  the  exemplar 
should  not:  if  none  can  enter  but  they  who  are  like  children, 
it  must.be  certain,  that  nothing  can  hinder  the  children.  And,, 
lastly,,  if  we  regard  the  doctrine  which  Christ  established 
upon  this  action,  it  will  finish  the  argument  into  a  certain 
conclusion ;  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein :"  receive  it  as  a 
little  child  receives  it,  that  is,  with  innocence  and  without* 
any  let  or  hinderance.  So  that  they,  who  receive  it  best,  re- 
ceive it  but  as  little  children  :  for  they,  being  the  first  in  the. 
kind,,  are  made  the  measure  of  all  the  rest ;  and  if  othera 
shall  be.  excluded  for  not  being,  like  these,  it  is  certain*  these 
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are  not' to  be  excluded  for  not  bemg  like  others;  others  are 
commanded  to  be  like  Ihemin  innocence^  and  that  is  sufficient 
to  jmke  them  recipients  of  the  divine  grace ;  btitt  therefore; 
to  make  infants  to  be  i^ecifneots^  it  is  not  reqnir^  thsLt  tbey 
shoaid  have  the  use  of  reason.    And  we  do  not  i^eli  consider' 
that  it  is  Ood  who  creates  all  our  capacities  of  grace^  and  it 
k  he  who  makes  us  aUe  to  receive  whart  he  intends  to  be^ 
stow^  and  nothing  of  ours  can  do  it;  no  g>e»od  aotiona  can-  de^ 
serve  any  .grace,  much  less  the  first  grace,  :the  graae  of  bap* 
tism  9  and  all  that  inen  can  do  in  the  whole  «se  of  theilr  Ma** 
son  and  order  of  their  life,  is  to  retard  as  mneh  M  they  bah 
to  the  innocence  of  their  infancy ;    and  prayer  is  but-  a  seek« 
ing  after  pardon  and  grace,  whereby  we  may  stand  aS  imHK 
oents  before  Godr^and  charity  is  bat  growii^,  and  is  here 
principally  the  extermination  of  all  malice  and  envy,-^and  by 
alms  (as  Daniel  advised  to  Nebuchadnezzar),  we  do  but  break 
off  our  sins, — and  our  health  is  but  the  expolsion  df  evit  ha* 
mours, — ^and  our  pleasure  is  but  the  removal  of  a  pain, — «nd 
'^  optimus  est  qui  minimis  urgetur,"  and  our  best  holiness  is 
being  like  to  infants  :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  Grod 
made  them  the  principals  in  this  line,  and  loTes  them  so  well 
who  are  innocent  of  any  consent  to  evil.   And  although  they 
have  done  no  goodn  yet  they  are  all  that  Which  God  loves,  they 
are  his  image  undefiled,  unscratehed,  unbroken  by  any  act  or 
consent  of  their  own :  but  then  it  were  a  very  great  wonder, 
if  these,  in  whom  God^ees  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  the 
image  of  his  own  essence,  the  purity  of  innocence,  the  capa- 
cities of  glory,  to  whom  his  only  Son  gave  such  signal  testi- 
monies of  his  love,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  a  blessing,  for 
whose  sake  he  was  moch  displeased  when  they  were  hin- 
dered to  oome,  whom  he  declared  the  exemplar  of  those  who 
should  be  saved,  and  the  pattern  and  precedent  of  receiving 
his  kingdom,  to  whom  he  imparted  spiritual  favours  by  a  ce- 
remony and  a  solemnity^-*-!  say,  it  were  a  very  great  wonder 
that  these  should  not  receive  the  same  favours  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  establishment,  who  have  the  principal  title,  and  did 
actually  receive  them  in  the  extraordinary  before  the  general 
appointment  of  the  other*     If  there  be  any  thing  that  can 
hinder  them,  it  nniet  be  sometiiing  without ;   for  nothing 
vntbin  can  hinder  them  to  receive  that,  which  others  cannot 
receive  but  by  being  like  them  :  and  if  any  thing  without 
does  hinder  ihmi,  it  cannot  ex^^t  to  fkre  better  than  the 
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disciples,  with  whom  Christ  was  mach  displeased.    But  of 
what  can  they  now  be  hindered  ?  Not  of  the  grace  of  the  sa- 
crament ;  that  is  their  own  by  way  of  eminent  gelation  and 
propriety,  *'  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs/'  and  of  such  as 
they  are :  not  of  the  sacrament  therefore  or  solemnity,  for 
that  is  wholly  for  the  other,  and  is  nothing  but  an  instrument, 
and  hath  a  relative  use,  and  none  else ;  and  as  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  any  man  till  ihey  receive  the  grace  of  it,  so  it  can  be 
for  no  reason  detained  from  them,  who  shall  certainly  have  the 
grace,  though  they  be  forcibly  deprived-of  the  instrument.  Un- 
less therefore  they  who  could  come  to  Christ  and  were  com- 
manded to  be  brought  to  Christy  when  he  was  upon  earth, — 
may  not,  cannot  come  to  him  now  that  he  is  in  heaven^  and 
made  our  advocate  an/i  our  gracious  lord  and  king ; — unless 
they  who  had  the  honour  of  a  solemnity  from  the  hands  of 
'  Christ,  may  not  be  admitted  to  a  ceremony  from  the  hands  ot 
his  servants ;  unless  baptismal  water  be  more  than  baptismal 
grace,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  be  more  than  to  be 
admitted  to  heaven ; — ^it  cannot  with  any  plausible  reason  be 
pretended,  that  infants  are  to  be  excluded  from  this  sacrament. 
Ad  14. — Now  as  for  little  things  which  the  Anabaptist  mur- 
murs against  the  first  essay  of  this  argument,  they  will  quick- 
ly disappear.     For  whereas  he  says,— it  were  a  better  argu- 
ment to  say,  that  Christ  blessed  children  and  so  dismissed 
them,  but  baptized  them  not,  therefore  infants  are  not  to  be 
baptized; — this  is  perfectly  nothing,  because  Christ  baptized 
none  at  all,  men,  women,  nor  children;  and  this  will  conclude 
against  the  baptism  of  men  too  as  well  as  infants :  and  where- 
as it  is  hence  inferred,  that  because  Christ  baptized ,  them 
not,  therefore  he  hath  other  ways  of  bringing  them  to  heaven 
than  by  baptism ;   it  is  very  true,  but  makes   very  much 
against  them.    For  if  God  hath  other  ways  of  bringing  them 
to  heaven,  who  yet  cannot  believe, — if  they  can  go  to  heaven 
without  feith,  why  not  to  the  font?  if  they  can  obtain  that 
glorious  end,  in  order  to  which  the  sacrament  is  appointed 
without  the  act  of  believing,  then  so  also  they  may  the 
means.    But  for  what  end,  to  what  purpose,  do  they  detain 
the  water  when  they  cannot  keep  back  the  Spirit  ?  and  why 
will  they  keep  them  from  the  church,when  they  cannot  keep 
them  from  God  ?  and  why  do  men  require  harder  conditions 
of  being  baptized  t'han  of  being  ^aved?  And  then,  that  God 
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will  by  other  isueanB  briog  them  to  heavea  if  they  hsr^  iMft 
baptism^  is  argument  sufficieotto  prove,  that  ^GodV  goodiieftB 
prevails  over  the  malice  and  ignorance  of  men,  and  that  men 
contend  more  for  shadows  than  for  substances^  and  are  mor« 
nice  in  their  own  ministrations  than  God  is  in  the  whole  ef- 
fusions  of  his  bounty ;  and  therefore  that  these  disagreeing 
persons  may  do  themselves  injury^  but»  in  the  event  of  things, 
none  to  the  children. 

So  that  this  argument,  though  slightly  passed  over  by  the 
Anabaptist,  yet  is  of  very  great  persuasion  in  this  article, 
and  so  used  and  relied  upon  by  the  church  of  Bngland  in 
her  office  of  baptism :  and  for  that  reason  1  have  the  more 
insisted  upon  it. 

Ad  6. — The  next  argument  without  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion, stands  firm  upon  its  own  basis.    Adam  sinned,  and  left 
nakedness  to  descend  upon  his  post^rity,  a  relative  guilt  and 
a  remaining  misery  ;   he  left  enough  to  kill  us,  but  nothing 
to  make  us  alive :    he  was  the  head  of  mankind  in  order  to 
temporal  felicity  %  but  there  was  another  head  Intended  to 
be  the  reprensata^ve  of  human  nature  to  bring  us  to  eternal ; 
but  the  temporal  we  lost  by  Adam ;  and  the  eternal  we  could 
never  receive  from  him,  but  from  Christ  only :  from  Adam 
we  receive  our  nature,  such  as  it  is ;  but  grace  and  truth 
come  by  Jesus  Christ :  Adam  left  us  an  imperfect  nature, 
that  tends  to  sin  and  death,  but  he  left  us  nothing  else :  and 
therefore^  to  holiness  and  life  we  must  enter  from  another 
principle.  So  that,  besides  the  natural  birth  of  infants,  there 
must  be  something  added,  by  which  they  must  be  reckoned 
in  a  new  account :   they  must  be  born  again,  they  must  be 
reckoned  in  Christ,  they  must  be  adopted  to  the  inheritance, 
and  admitted  to  the  promise,  and  entitled  to  the  Spirit.  Now 
that  this  is  done  ordinarily  in  baptism,  is  not  to  be  denied  ; 
for  therefore  it  is  called  Xovrpov  iroXiyY^vca/aci  *'  the  font  or 
laver  of  regeneration ;"  it  is  the  gate  of  the  church,  it  is  the 
solemnity  of  our  admission  to  the  covenant  evangelical :  and 
if  infants  cannot  go  to  heaven  by  the  first  or  natural  birth, 
then  they  must  go  by  a  second  and  supernatural :  and  since 
there  is  no  other  solemnity  or  sacrament,  no  way  of  being 
born  again  that  we  know  of  but  by  the  ways  of  God's  ap- 
pointing, and  he  hath  appointed  baptism,  and  all  that  are 
born  again  are  born  this  way,  even  men  of  reason  who  luive 
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or  can  r^oeiv^  the  Spirit,  being  to  enter  at  the  door  of  bap- 
ti«m ;-— it  follows  that  infants  also  must  enter  here,  or  we  can- 
not say  that  they  are  entered  at  all.  And  it  is  highly  con- 
siderable, that  whereas  the  Anabaptist  does  clamorously  and 
loudly  call  for  a  precept  for  children's  baptism ;  this  consi- 
deration does  his  work  for  him  and  us.  He  that  shews  the 
wuy,  needs  not  bid  you  walk  in  it :  and  if  there  be  but  one 
door  that  stands  open,  and  all  must  enter  some  way  or  other, 
it  were  a  strange  perverseness  of  argument  to  say,  that  none 
shall  pass  in  at  that  door,  unles8|  they  come  alone ;  and  they 
that  are  brought,  or  they  that  lean  on  crutches  or  the  shoul- 
ders of  others,  shall  be  excluded  and  undone  for  their  felicity, 
and  shall  not  receive  help,  because  they  have  the  greatest 
need  of  it.  But  these  men  use  infants  worse  than  the  poor 
paralytic  was  treated  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda :  he  could  not 
be  washed  because  he  had  none  to  put  him  in  ;  but  these 
men  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  put  them  in,  and  until  they 
can  go  in  themselves,  they  shall  never  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Spirit's  moving  upon  the  waters. 

Ad  15. — But  the  Anabaptist  to  this  discourse  gives  only 
this  reply,  that  the  supposition  or  ground  is  true,  a  man  by 
Adam  or  any  way  of  nature  cannot  go  to  heaven :  neither  men 
nor  infants  without  the  addition  of  some  instrument  or  means 
.  of  God's  appointing ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true 
only  ordinarily  and  regularly  :  but  the  case  of  infants  is  extra- 
ordinary, for  they  are  not  within  the  rule  and  the  way  of  or- 
dinary dispensation;  and  therefore,  there  being  no  command 
for  them  to  be  baptized,  there  will  be  some  other  way  to  sup- 
ply it  extraordinarily.  To  this  I  reply,  that  this  is  a  plain 
begging  of  the  question,  or  a  denying  the  conclusion :  for 
the  argument  being  this,  that  baptism,  being  the  ordinary 
way  or  instrument  of  new  birth,  and  admission  to  the  promi- 
ses evangelical  and  supernatural  happiness,  and  we  knowing 
of  no  other,  and  it  being  as  necessary  for  infants  as  for  men 
to  enter  some  way  or  other,  it  must  needs  follow  that  they 
must  go  this  way,  because  there  is  a  way  for  all,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  but  this  ;  therefore  the  presumption  lies  on  this^ 
that  infants  must  enter  this  way.  They  answer,  that  it  is  true 
in  all  but  infants :  the  contradictory  of  which  was  the  conclu- 
sion, and  intended  by  the  argument.  For  whereas  they  say 
God  hath  not  appointed  a  rule  and  an  order  in  this  case  of 
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infants^  it  is  the  thing  in  question,  and  therefore  is  not  by 
direct  negation  to  be  opposed  against  the  contrary  argument. 
For  I  argue  thus,  wherever  there  is  no  extraordinary  way  ap- 
pointed, there  we  must  all  go  the  ordinary;  'but  for  infants 
there  is  no  extraordinary  way  appointed  or  declared,  therefore 
they  must  go  the  ordinary:  and  he  that  hath  without  difference 
commanded  that  all  nations  should  be  baptized,  hath  with- 
out difference  commanded  all  sorts  of  persons :  and  they  may 
as  well  say,  that  they  are  sure  Ood  hath  not  commanded 
women  to  be  baptized,  or  hermaphrodites,  or  eunuchs,  or 
fools,  or  mutes,  because  they  are  not  named  in  the  precept ; 
for  sometimes  in  the  census  of  a  nation  women  are  no  more 
.  reckoned  than  children  ;  and  when  the  children  of  Israel 
coming  out  of  Egypt  were  numbered,  there  was  no  reckoning 
either  of  women  or  children,  and  yet  that  was  the  number  of 
the  nation  which  is  there  described^. 

But  then  as  to  the  thing  itself,  whether  Qod  hath  com- 
manded infants  to  be  baptized,  it  is  indeed  a  worthy  inquiry, 
and  the  sum  of  all  this  contestation:  but  then  it  is  also  ta 
be  concluded  by  every  argument  that  proves  the  thing  to  be 
holy,  or  charitable,  or  necessary,  or  the  means  of  salvation, 
or  to  be  instituted  a.nd  made,  in  order  to  an  indispensable 
end.    For  all  commandments  are  not  expressed  in  imperial 
forms,  as,  '  we  will,'  or  '  will  not ;'  '  thou  shalt,'  or  '  shalt 
not :'  but  some  are  by  declaration  of  necessity,  some  by  a 
direct  institution,  some  by  involution  and  apparent  conse- 
quence, some  by  proportion  and  analogy,  by  identities  and 
parities,  and  Christ  never  expressly  commanded  that  we 
should  receive  the  holy  communion,  but  that,  when  the  sup- 
per was  celebrated,  it  should  be  ^  in  his  memorial.'    And  if 
we  should  use  the  same  method  of  arguing  in  all  other  in- 
stances, as  the  Anabaptist  does  in  this,  and  omit  every  thing 
for  which  there  is  not  an  express  commandment,  with  an 
open  nomination,  and  describing  of  the  capacities  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  duty,  we  should  have  neither  sa- 
crament, nor  ordinance,  fasting,  nor  vows,  communicating 
of  women,  nor  baptizing  of  the  clergy.    And  when  St.  Am- 
brose was  chosen  bishop  before  he  was  baptized,  it  could 
never,  upon  their  account,  have  been  told  that  he  was  obliged 
to  baptism :  because  though  Christ  commanded  the  apostles 

y  Exod.  xiii.  •  "" 
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to  baptize  others,  yet  he  no  way  told  them  that  their  mic* 
ceseors  should  be  baptised,  any  more  than  the  apostles 
themselves  were ;  of  whom  we  read  nothing  in  Scripture, 
that  either  they  were  actually  baptized,  or  had  a  command** 
'ment  so  to  be.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  as  the  taking 
of  priestly  orders  disobliges  the  suscipient  from  receiting 
chrism  or  confirmation,  in  case  he  had  it  not  before;  bo, 
for  anght  appears  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary,  it  may  ex- 
cuse from  baptism.  But  if  it  does  not,  then  the  same  way  of 
itfguing  which  obliges  women  or  the  clergy  to  be  baptized, 
will  be  sufficient  warrant  to  us  to  require,  in  the  case  of  in-, 
fants,  no  more  signal  precept  than  in  the  other,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  measures  of  wise  men,  who  give  them- 
selves to  understand  the  meaning  of  doctrines  and  laws,  and 
not  to  exact  the  tittles  and  unavoidable  commands,  by  which 
fools  and  unwilling  persons  are  to  be  governed,  lest  they  die 
certainly  if  they  be  not  called  upon  with  univocaU  ex- 
press, open,  and  direct  commandments.  But  besides  all 
this,  and  the  effect  of  all  the  other  arguments,  there  is  as 
much  command  for  infants  to  be  baptized,  as  for  men ;  there 
being  in  the  words  of  Christ  no  nomination  or  specification 
of  persons,  but  only  in  such  words  as  can  as  well  involve 
children  as  old  men ;  as,  '  nisi  quis,*  and,  *  omnes  gentes,* 
and  t^e  like. 

Ad  16.— ^But  they  have  a  device  tosave  ail  harmless  yet: 
for  though  it  should  be  granted  that  infants  are  pressed  with 
all  the  evils  of  original  sin,  yet  there  will  be  nx)  necessity 
of  baptism  to  infants,  because  it  may  very  well  be  supposed, 
that  as  infants  contracted  the  relative  guilt  of  Adam^s  sin, 
that  is,  the  evils  descending  by  an  evil  inheritance  from 
him  to  us,  without  any  solemnity ;  so  may  infants  be  ac- 
quitted by  Christ  without  solemnity,  or  the  act  of  any  other 
man.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  sixteenth  number.  To  which 
the  answer  is  easy.  First,  that  at  the  most  it  is  but  a  dream 
of  proportions,  and  can  infer  only  that  if  it  were  so,  there 
were  some  correspondency  between  the  effects  descending 
upon  us  from  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  world ;  but 
it  can  never  infer  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  For  these  things 
are  not  wrought  by  the  ways  of  nature,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions are  regular  and  constant ;  but  they  are  wholly  arbi- 
trary and  mysterious,  depending  upon  extrinsic  causes  which 
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are  conducted  by  other  measures^  which  we  only  know  by 
events,  and  can  never  understand  the  reasons.  Vot  because 
the  sin  of  Adam  had  effect  upon  us  without  a  sacrament, 
must  it,  therefore,  be  wholly  unnecessary,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  be  applied  to  us  by  sacramental  ministrations  ?  If  so, 
the  argument  will  as  well  conclude  against  the  baptism  of 
men  as  of  infants:  for  since  they  die  in  Adam,  and  had  no 
soleninity  to  convey  that  death,  therefore  we  by  Christ  shsdl 
all  be  made  alive ;  and  to  convey  this  life,  there  needs  nQ 
sacrament.  This  way  of  arguing,  therefore,  is  a  very  trifle, 
but  yet  this  is  not :  as  infants  were  not  infected  with  the 
stain,  and  injured  by  the  evils  of  Adam's  sin,  but  by  the^ 
means  of  natural  generation ;  so  neither  shall  they  parta.ke 
of  the'benefits  of  Christ's  death  but  by  spiritual  regeneration; 
that  is,  by  being  baptized  into  his  death.  For  it  is  easier 
to  destroy  than  to  make  alive ;  a  single  crime  of  one  man  was 
enough  to  ruin  him  and  his  posterity :  but  to  restore  us^^  it 
became  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  incarnate, 
and  die,  and  be  buried,  and  rise  again,  and  intercede  for  us^ 
and  become  our  lawgiver,  and  we  be  his  subjects,  and  keep 
his  commandments.  There  was  no  such  order  of  things  in, 
our  condemnation  to  death :  must  it  therefore  follow,,  that 
there  is  no  such  in  the  justification  of  us  unto  life  ?  To  the 
first  there  needs  no  sacrament,  for  evil  comes  fast  enough ; 
but  to  the  latter,  there  must  go  so  much  as  God  please ;  and 
the  way  which  he  hath  appointed  us  externally,  is  baptism : 
to  which  if  he  hath  tied  us,  it  is  no  matter  to  us  whether  he 
hath  tied  himself  to  it  or  no :  for  although  he  can  go  which 
way  he  please,  yet  he  himself  loves  to  go  in  the  ways  of  his 
ordinary  appointing,  as  it  appears  in  the  extreme  paucity  of 
miracles  which  are  in  the  world,  and  he  will  not  endure  that 
we  should  leave  them.  So  that,  although  there  are  many 
thousand  ways  by  which  God  can  bring  any  reasonable  soid 
to  himself;  yet  he  will  bring  no  soul  to  himself  by  ways 
extraordinary,  when  he  hath  appointed  ordinary ;  and  there* 
fore,  although  it  be  unreasonable,  of  our  own  heads,  to  carry 
infants  to  God  by  baptism,  without  any  direction  from  him; 
yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  understand  infants  to  be  com* 
prehended  in  the  duty,  and  to  be  intended  in  the  general 
precept,  when  the  words  do  not  exclude  them,  nor  any  thing . 
in  the  nature  of  the  sacrament;  and  when  they  h^ve  a.  great 
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necessity,  for  the  relief  of  which  thi^  way  is  commanded, 
and  no  other  way  signified,  all  the  world  will  say,  there  is 
reason  we  should  bring  them  also  the  same  way  to  Christ. 
And  therefore,  though  we  no  ways  doubt  but  if  we  do  not 
our  duty  to  them,  God  will  yet  perform  his  merciful  inten- 
tion, yet  that  is  nothing  to  us ;  though  God  can  save  by 
miracle,  yet  we  must  not  neglect  our  charitable  ministries. 
Let  him  do  what  he  please  to  or  for  infants,  we  must  not 
neglect  them. 

Ad  6. — The  argument  which  is  here  described,  is  a  very 
reasonable  inducement  to  th^  belief  of  the  certain  effect  to 
be  consequent  to  the  baptism  of  infants:  because  infants 
can  do  nothing  towards  heaven,  and  yet  they  are  designed 
thither,  therefore  God  will  supply  it.  But  he  supplies  it  not 
by  any  internal  assistances,  and  yet  will  supply  it ;  therefore 
by  an  external.  But  there  is  no  other  external  but  baptism, 
which  is  of  his  own  institution,  and  designed  to  effect  those 
blessings  which  infants  need :  therefore  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  by  this  way  God  would  have  them  brought. 

Ad  17. — To  this  it  is  answered,  after  the  old  rate,  that 
God  will  do  it  by  his  own  immediate  act.  Well,  I  grant  it ; 
that  is,  he  will  give  them  salvation  of  his  own  goodness, 
without  any  condition  on  the  infants'  part  personally  per* 
formed ;  without  faith  and  obedience,  if  the  infant  dies  be- 
fore  the  use  of  reason  :  but  then,  whereas  it  is  added,  that 
*  to  say  God  will  do  it  by  an  external  act  and  ministry,  and 
that  by  this  rite  of  baptism,  and  no  other,  is  no  good  argu- 
ihent,  unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means,  or 
said  he  would  not  'y — the  reply  is  easy,  that  we  say  God  will 
effect  this  grace  upon  infants  by  this  external  ministry,  hot 
because  God  cannot  use  another,  nor  yet  because  he  hath 
said  he  will  not,  bi^t  because  he  hath  given  us  this,  and  hath 
given  us  no  other.  For  he  that  hath  a  mind  to  make  an  ex- 
periment, may,  upon  the  same  argument,  proceed  thus.  God 
hath  given  bread  to  strengthen  man's  heart,  and  hath  said, 
that  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows  we  shall  eat  bread ;  and  it  is 
commanded,  that  if  they  do  not  work,  they  shall  not  eat : 
there  being  certain  laws  and  conditions  of  eating,  I  will  give 
to  my  labourers  and  hirelings,  but  therefore  my  child  shall 
have  none;  for  be  you  sure  if  I  give  to  my  child  no  man's 
meat,  yet  God  will  take  as  great  care  of  infants  as  of  others. 
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wd  God  wiU,  by  hig  own  iiEimedi«te  mtrcy^  keap  tbem  ali;9^e 
98  loDf  as  he  hath  intended  them  to  live  \  but  to  say,  that^ 
therf^pre,  he  will  do  it  by  eictemal  food,  is  no  good  argur 
ment,  unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  nieans,  or 
that  he  had  said  he  would  not.  To  this^  I  suppose,  smy  rear 
sonable  person  would  say  I  have  given  sufficient  answer,  if  I 
tell  him  that  the  ^gument  is  good,  that  the  infants  must  eat 
man's  food,  althoi^h  God  can  keep  them  alive  without  it, 
and  although  he  hath  not  said  that  he  will  not  keep  them 
alive  without  it ;  I  say,  the  argument  is  good,  because  he 
hath  giveai  them  this  way ;  and  though  he  could  give  them 
another,  and  did  never  say  he  would  not  give  them  another ; 
yet  because  he  never  did  give  them  another,  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  they  should  have  this.  To  the  last  clause  of  this 
number^  viz.  why  cannot  God  as  well  do  his  mercies  to  in- 
fants now  immediately  as  he  did  before  the  institution  either 
of  circumcision  or  baptism  f  I  answer,  that  I  know  no  man 
that  says  he  cannot :  but  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder 
babes  from  circumcision,  and  why  then  shall  it  hinder  them 
.  from  baptism  ?  For  though  God  could  save  infants  always 
without  circumcision  as  well  as  he  did  sometime,  yet  he  re«- 
quired  this  of  them :  and  therefore  it  may  be  so  in  baptism^ 
this  pn^tence  notwithstanding* 

Ad  7.-^This  number  i^aks  to  the  maininquiry^  and  shews 
thecofmnandment;  ^*  Unlessamanbebomof  water  and  of  tht 
Spirit,  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This 
precept  was  in  all  ages  expounded  to  signify  the  ordinaiy 
necessity  of  baptism  to  all  persons ;  and  '  imi  quis'  can  mean 
in&nts  as  well  as  men  of  age :  and  because  it  commande  a 
new  birth  and  a  r^<enemttoQ,  and  implies  that  a  natural  binth 
cannot  entitle  us  to  heaven,  but  the  second  birth  must ;  in* 
fonts,  who  have  as  much  need  and  as  much  right  to  heaven 
as  men  of '  y<ears^  and  yet  cannot  have  it  by  natural  or  firsts 
birth,  must  have  it  by  the  second  and  spiritual:  and  ti^er^e^ 
fore  all  nx^  upon  the  same  main  account;  and  when  they  are 
accidentally  diffi^enend  by  age,  they  are  also  differenced  by 
correspondent,  accidental,  and  proportionable  duties ;  but  aU 
mnst  he  born  again*  This  birth  is  ejLpressed  here  by  wateor 
sod  the  Spirit)  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  in  baj^ismal  water ;  for 
that  is  in  Scripture  galled '  the  laver  of  a  ;aew  birth  or  '  re- 
geoemtion.' 
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Ad  18. — But  here  the  Andbaptist  gives  us  his  warrant: 
Though  Christ  said,  'none  but  those  who  are  born  again  by 
water  and  the  Spirit'  shall  enter  into  heaven ;  he  answers^  feai* 
it  not,  I  will  warrant  you.  To  this  purpose  it  was  once  said 
before,  '^  Yea,  but  hath  God  said,  In  the  day  ye  shall  eat 
thereof  ye  shall  die?'*  I  say  ye  shall  not  die,  but/' ye 
shall  be  like  gods." — But  let  us  hear  the  answer.  Firpt, 
it  is  said— rthat  baptism  and  the  Spirit  signify  the  same  thing: 
for  by  water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit. — I  reply,  that 
therefore  they  do  not  signify  the  same  thing,  because — ^by 
water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit ; — unless  the  effect  and 
the  cause  be  the  same  thing :  so  that  here  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  parts  of  the  allegation.  But  if  they  signify  two  things^ 
as  certainly  they  do,  then  they  may  as  well  signify  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  as  the  cause  and  the  effect;  or  they 
may  mean  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  as 
it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  GospeL  For 
we  are  sure  thait  Christ  ordained  baptism,  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  in  baptism  he  did  give  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore  to 
confound  these  two  is  to  no  purpose,  when  severally  they 
have  their  certain  meaning,  and  the  laws  of  Christ  and  the 
i^ense  of  the  whole  church,  the  institution  and  the  practice  of 
baptism  maJce  them  two  terms  of  a  relation,  a  sign  and  a 
thing  signified,  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ment. For  I  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  any  man  that 
believes  Christ  to  have  ordained  the  sacrament  of  baptism^ 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  th^t  by 
'  water  and  the  Spirit'  should  be  meant  the  outward  element 
and  inward  grace ;  or  that '  by  -water  and  Spirit'  should  be 
meant  only  the  Spirit  cleansing  us  like  water  ?  But  suppose 
it  did  mean  so,  what  would  be  effected  or  persuaded  by  it 
more  than  by  the  other  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  then  infants  by 
this  place  were  not  obliged  to  baptism ;  I  repiy^  that  y^t 
they  were  obliged  to  new  birth  nevertheless ;  they  must  be 
born  again  of  the  Spirit,  if  not  of  water  and  the  Spirit :  and 
if  they  are  bound  to  be  regenerate  by  the  Spirit,  why  they 
shall  not  be  baptized  with  water,  which  is  the  symbol  and  sa- 
crament, the  '  vehiculum'  and  channel  of  its  ordinary  con- 
veyance, I  profess  I  cannot  understand  how  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable conjecture.  But  it  may  be  they  mean,  that  if  by 
water  and  ^e  Spirit  be  only  meant  'Spiritus  purificans,' 
the  cleansing,  *  purifying  Spirit,'  then  this  place  cannot  coa- 
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cem  infants  at  all :  but  this  loop-hole  I  hare  already  obr 
structed  by  placing  a  bar  that  can  never  be  removed.  For 
it  is  certain  and  evident^  that  rj^eneration  or  new  birth  is 
here  enj dined  to  all  as  of  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity; and  if  infants  be  not  obliged  to  it,  then  by  their  na- 
tural birth  they  go  to  heaven,  or  not  at  all :  but  if  infants 
must  be  bom  again,  then  either  let  these  adversaries  shew 
any  other  way  of  new  birth  but  this  of  water  and  the  Spi- 
rit ;  or  let  them  acknowledge  this  to  belong  to  infants,  and 
then  the  former  discourse  returns  upon  them  in  its  full 
strength.  So  that  now  I  shall  not  need  to  consider  their 
parallel  instance  of  "being  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire."  For  although  there  are  differences  enough 
to  be  observed,  the  one  being  only  a  prophecy,  and  the  other 
a  precept ;  the  one  concerning  some  only,  and  the  other  con- 
cerning all ;  the  one  being  verified  with  degrees  and  variety, 
the  other  equally  and  to  all :  yet  this  place,  which,  in  the 
main  expression,  I  confess  to  have  similitude,  'was  verified 
in  the  letter  and  first  signification  of  it,  and  so  did  relate  to 
the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  likeness  of 
tongues  of  fire ;  but  this  concerns  not  all,  for  all  were  not  so 
baptized.  And  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  objection,  that  the 
Baptist  told  not  Christ's  disciples,  but  the  Jews ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  intended  to  relate  to  all :  it  was  well  ob- 
served, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  Christ  at  that  time  had  no 
disciples.  But  he  told  it  to  the  Jews  :  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  should  all  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire ;  but  it  is  meant  only  that  that  glorious  effect 
should  be  to  them  a  sign  of  Clirist's  eminency  above  him  ; 
they  should  see  from  him  a  baptism  greater  than  that  of 
John.  And  that  it  must  be  meant  of  that  miraculous  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Pentecost,  and  not  of  any  secret  gift  or 
private  immission,  appears,  because  the  Baptist  offered  it  as 
a  sign  and  testimony  of  the  prelatiqn  and  greatness  of  Christ 
above  him ;  which  could  not  be  proved  to  them  by  any  se- 
cret operation  which  cometh  not  by  observation,  but  by  a 
great  and  miraculous  mission,  such  as  was  that  in  Pentecost. 
So  that  hence  to  argue,  that  we  may  as  wiell  conclude  that 
infants  must  also  pass  through  the  fire  as  through  the  water, 
is  a  false  conclusion  inferred  from,  no  premises ;  because 
this  being  only  a  prophecy,  and  inferring  no  duty,  could  nei- 
ther concern  men  or  children  to  any  of  the  pul-poses  of  their 
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ftrgmnent.  For  Christ  nerer  said,  *'  Unless  ye  be  baptized 
with  fire,  and  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  f  but  of  « water  and  the  Spirit'  he  did  say  it : 
liierefore  though  they  must  pass  through  the  water,  yet  no 
mnell  of  fire  must  pass  upon  them. 

But  there  are  yet  two  things,  by  which  they  offer  to  es- 
cape. The  one  is,  that,  in  these  words,  baptism  by  water  is 
n(>t  meant  at  all,  but  baptism  by  the  Spirit  only ;  because  St. 
Peter  having  said  that  '' baptism  saves  us,"  he  adds,  byway 
of  explication,  **  not  the  washing  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,"  plainly  saying,  that  it 
is  *'  not  water,  but  the  Spirit." — To  this  I  reply,  that  when 
water  is  taken  exclusively  to  the  Spirit, — it  is  very  true  that 
it  is  not  water  that  cleanses  the  soul,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  body  cannot  save  us ;  but  whoever  urges  the  necessity 
of  baptism,  urges  it  but  as  a  neces9ary  sacrament,  or  instru- 
ment to  convey  or  consign  the  Spirit :  and  this  they  might 
with  a  litde  observation  have  learned  ;  there  being  nothing 
more  usual  in  discourse,  than  to  deny  the  effect  to  the  in- 
strument when  it  is  compared  with  the  principal,  and  yet  not 
intend  to  deny  to  it  an  instrumental  efficiency.  It  is  not  the 
pen  that  writes  well,  but  the  hand ;  and  St.  Paul  said,  '*  It 
is  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  Qod :"  and  yet  it  w&s  '*  gratia  Dei 
mecum,"  that  is,  the  principal  and  the  less  principal  to- 
gether. So  St.  Peter :  It  is  not  water  but  the  Spirit;  or, 
which  may  come  to  one  and  the  same,  **  not  the  washing  the 
fihh  of  the  flesh,  but  purifying  the  conscience,  that  saves 
us ;"  and  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded, but  the  effect  which  is  denied  to  the  instrument,  is 
attributed  to  the  principal  cause.  But  however,  this  does  no 
more  concern  iniants  than  men  of  age ;  for  they  are  not  ^  saved 
by  the  washing  of  the  body,  but  by  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience,'  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  sanctificatipn ; 
that  is,  water  alone  does  not  do  it,  unless  the  Spirit  move 
upon  the  water.  But  that  water  also  is  in  the  ministry,  and 
is  not  to  be  excluded  from  its  portion  of  the  work,  appears 
by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  ;  '*  The  like  figure  whereunto, 
even  baptism,  saves  us,"  &c.  that  is,  baptism  even  as  it  is  a 
figure,  sa^es  us,  in  some  sense  or  other ;  by  way  of  ministry 
asid  ihstrumental  efficiency,  by  conjunction  and  consolida- 
tion with  the  other :  but  the  ceremony,  the  figure,  the  rite, 

vol*    Vllf,'  o 
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and  external  ministry,  tiiust  be  in,  or  else  iiis  words  will  im 
no  sense  be  true,  and  could  be  made  true  by  no  interpreta?- 
tion;  because  the  Spirit  may  be  the  thing  figured,  but  can 
never  be  a  figure.  The  other  little  icpnv^iyerov  is,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  before  baptism  was  ordained,  and  there- 
fore could  not  concern  baptism,  much  less  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  baptizing  infants.  4  answer,  that  so  are  the  sayings  of 
the  prophets  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  yet  con- 
cerned his  coming  most  certainly.  Secondly :  they  were  not 
spoken  before  the  institution  of  baptism ;  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ  did  baptize  more  than  the  Baptist  ever  in  his  lifetime : 
they  were  indeed  spoken  before  the  commission  was  of  bap* 
tizing  all  nations,  or  taking  the  Gentiles  into  the  churcTi ;  but 
not  before  Christ  made  disciples,  and  his  apostles  baptized 
them,  among  the  Jews.  And  it  was  so  known  a  thing,  tlmt 
great  prophets  and  the  fathers  of  an  institution  did  bafitice 
disciples,  that  our  blessed  Savioar  npbraided  Nicodettiis  for 
his  ignorance  of  that  particular,  and  his  not  understaaiding 
words  spoken  in  the  proportion  and  imitation  of  a  custom  so 
known  among  them. 

^  But  then,  that  this  argument  which  presses  so  much,imay 
be  attempted  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  like  soldiers  fighting 
against  cuirassiers  that  try  all  the  joints  of  their  armour,  so 
do  these  to  this.  For  they  object  (in  the  same  number)  that 
the  exclusive  negative  of  "nisi  quis"  does  not  include  in- 
fants, but  only  persons  capable :  for  (say  they)  t^is  no'  more 
infers  a  necessity  of  infants'  baptism,  than  the  parallel  words 
of  Christ, "  nisi  comederitis/'  *'  unless  ye  eat"  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  *,  in- 
fer a  necessity  to  give  them  the  holy  communion,  Sec.  With 
this  argument  men  nse  to  make  a  great  noise  in  many  qnes- 
tions  ;  but  in  this  it  will  signify  but  little.  First :  Indeed  to 
one  of  the  Roman  •communion  it  will  cause  some  disorder  in 
this  question,  both  because  they  think  it  unlawful  to  giv«e  the 
holy  communion  to  infants,  and  yet  that  these  words  are 
mettnt  of  1^  holy  communion :  and  if  we  thought  so  too,  I 
do  n«t  doubt  but  we  shoufd  communicate  them  with  the  same 
opinion  of  necessity  as  did  the  primitive  church.  But  to  the 
thing  itself:  I  grant  that  tlie  'egression  is  equal,  and  infers 
an  equal  necessity  in  their  respective  cases ;  and  therefore  it 
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IB  as  o^p^gfiary  to  e^t  jj^je  fkik  of  the  Son  of  man  and  to  d^iok 
hj$  ^Ipod,  as  to  be  baptised ;  but  tben  it  is  to  be  added,  tbcit 
e^mg  and  dsipkipg  are  metaphors  and  allusions,  used,  oidy 
f^n  Qcoa^ioa  of  manna,  which  was  .then,  spoken  of,  and 
whie)i  ocoasioned  the  whole  discourse ;  but  the  thing  itself 
is  nothing  but  that  Christ  should  be  received  for  the  life  of 
Wr  Aonls,  as  bread  and  drink  are  for  the  life  x>f  our  jbodies. 
Now  because  ith/ere  are  many  ways  of  rjeceiving  Christ,  th/ere 
«re  so  many  ways  of  obeying  this  pre^cept ;  but  tl^  some 
way  or  other  it  be  obeyed,  is  as  necessary  as  that  w^  be  biapr 
ti^ed.    Here  only  it  is  declared  ,to  be  necessajry,  tJvat  Christ 
he  received,  that  we  derive  our  life  and  our  spiritual  and  ekexr 
nal  bimig  from  him ;  now  this  can  /concern  infants,  and  .dojes 
infer  an  ordinai'y  necessity  of  their  baptism :  for  in  baptism 
tbe^jT  are  united  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  them:  ia  baptism 
they  x^c^ye  the  beginnings,  of  a  new  life  from  Christ :  it  ]^ 
a  receiving  Christ  which  is  the  duty  here  enjoined ;  this  is 
one  iwiay  of  doing  it,  and  all  the  ways  that  they  ar^  capable 
of.  And  that  this  precept  can  he  performed  this  way,  St^  Aur 
stin  affirms  expressly,  in  his  third  book  "de  Pe^pcator^m 
Meiitis  et  Remissione  \"  In  this  tbipg  Uiere  is  nothing  hja^.d 
kul  the  metapjM)rs  of  eating  and  drinking..    Now. that  ithis  is 
0  be  spiritually  understood,  our  blessed  J^ord  himself  affirms 
hjL  ^answer  to  the  pnejudice  of  the  offended  Caper^^taitcis ;  tb^ 
it  istp  be.  understood  of  faith,  and  that  faith  is  the  spiri^uaj 
mandncation,  is  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church :  and  the^er 
fojp^,  in  what  sense  so^jirer  any  on/e  is  obliged  to  belieye,  in 
^he^saMS  sense  he  is  obliged  to  the  duty  pf  spiritual  mwdu.'- 
<^ion,  and  no  otherwise.    But  because  infants  cannot  be 
obii^d  to  the  act  or  habit  of  faith,  ai^d  yet  Aan  reiceive 
^he  saorjamcinit  of  fsith,  they  reqeiye  Christ  ,as  they  fim, — 
;UMtias. Hhey  can,  ^^  entitled  to  life  ^.    But  ho^ey.er,  by  ithis 
mea^^.the  di/Ki<>ulty  of  the  e^pressioA  is  taken  off:  foir  if 
by  .eating  ,and  drijolcing  Christ  are  meai^t,  ii:^Qeiving  Chriat 
hy  faitii^.then  this  phrase  .can  be  no  objeotiop  but  that  St. 
Austin^s  affirmative  may  be  true,  aipid  that  tl^s  commandment 
is  ]MMrformfid  :by  infants  ifx  baptism,  which  is  ethe  saoram^nit 
of  feith.    To  eat  and  drink  do,,  with  as  great  impropriety, 
sigoJ%  foith  as  baptism ;  but  this  is  it  whiich  I  .liaid  at. first j, 

» 

*  Et  in  Serm.  ad  Infantes,  apnd  V.  Bedam  in  1  Cor.  x.  Jobn,  ti.  6S. 
^  See  the  disc,  of  the  Real  Fresenqe,  section  3. 
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that  the  metaphorical  expression  was  no  part  of  the  precept, 
but  the  ^  vehkuliim'  of  liie  conmiandment,  occasioned  by  the 
preceding  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  nothing  is 
necessary  but  that  Christ  should  be  received  by  all  that 
would  have  life  eternal :  of  which  because  infants  are  capa- 
Ue,  and  without  receiving  Christ  they  (by  virtue  of  these 
words)  are  not  capable^  and  but  in  baptism  they  cannot  re- 
ceive Christ ;  it  follows,  that  these  words  are  no  argument  to 
infer  an  equal  necessity  of  communicating,  infants,  but  they 
are  a  good  argument  to  prove  a  necessity  of  baptizing  th^m. 
Secondly,  but,  farther  yet,  I  demand,  can  infants  receive 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  ?  Can  they,  in  that  sacrament,  eat  the 
•flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood  i  If  they  cannot,  then  nei- 
ther these  words  nor  any  other  can  infer  an  equal  necessity 
of  being  communicated,  for  they  can  infer  none  at  all :  and 
whether  those  other  words  of  *'  nisi  quis  renatiis  fuerit,"  8cc. 
do  infer  a  necessity  of  baptism,  will  be  su£Glciently  cleared 
upon  their  own  account.  But  if  infants  can  receive  Christ  in 
Ihe  eucharist,  to  which  they  can  no  more  dispose  themselves 
by  repentance  than  they  can  to  baptism  by  faith,  then  it  were 
indeed  very  w^li  if  they  were  communicated,  but  yet  not  ne- 
cessary,— because^  if  they  can  receive  Christ  in  the  eucharist^ 
they  can  receive  Christ  in  baptism ;  and  if  they  can  receive 
him  any  way,  this  precept  is  performed  by  that  way :  and 
then  whether  they  nmst  also  be  communicated,  must  be  in- 
quired by  other  arguments ;  for  whatsoever  is  in  these  words 
intended,  is  performed  by  any. way  of  receiving  Christ,  and 
therefore  t^annot  infer  more  in  all  circumstances  and  to  all 
persons.  Thirdly :  suppose  these  words  were  to  be  expound- 
ed of  sacramental  manducation  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  y^  it  does  not  follow  that  infants  are  as  much 
bound  to  receive  tlie  communion  as  to  receive  the  baptism. 
It  is  too  crude  a  fancy  to  think  that  all  universal  propositions, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative,  equsJly  expressed,  do  signify 
an  equal  universality.  It  is  said  in  the  law  of  Moses,  ''Who- 
soever is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people:*'  this  indeed  signifies  universally,  and  included  in- 
fants, binding  them  to  that  sacrament.  But  when  it  was  said, 
"Whosoever  would  not  seek  the.  Lord  God  of  Israel  should 
be  put  to  death,  whether  small  or  great  ^  -"  although  these 

«  2  Cb/oo.  XV.  13. 
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words  be  expressed  with  as  great  a  latitude  as  the  other,  y^t 
it  is  certain  it  did  not  include  infants,  who  could  not  seek  the 
Lord.  The  same  is  the  case  of  the  two  sacraments :  the 
obligation  to  which  wie  do  not  understand  only  by  the  pre-' 
ceptive  words  or  form  of  the  commandments,  but  by  other 
appendages,  and  the  words  of  duty  that  are  relative  to  the 
suscipients  of  the  seVeral  sacraments,  and  the  analogy  pf  the 
whole  institution.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  beginners, 
the  eucharist  of  proficients ;  that  is  the  birth,  this  is  the  nou- 
rishment of  a  Christian.  There  are  many  more  things  of  differ- 
ence to  be  observed.  But  as  the  church  in  several  ages  hath 
practised  severally  in  this  article,  so  in  the  particular  there  is 
no  such  certainty  but  that  the  church  may  without  sin  do  it  or 
not  do  it,  as  she  sees  cause :  but  that  there  is  not  the  same  ne- 
cessity in  both  to  all  persons,  and  that  no  necessity  of  commu- 
nicatiig  infanta  canL  infeired  from  the  parallel  words,  ap- 
pears  in  the  former  answers ;  and  therefore  I  stand  to  them. 

Ad  9. — ^The  sum  of  the  sixth  argument  is  this.  The  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  made  to  all,,  to  us  and  to  our  child-> 
ren  :  and  if  the  Holy  Ghost  belong  ta  them,  then  baptism 
belongs  to  them  also^  because  baptism  is  the  means- of  con- 
veying the  Holy  Ghost,  as  appears  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter, 
**  Be  baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost*'  ;*'  as  also- 
because  from  this  very  argument  St.  Peter  resolved  to  baptize 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  because  they  had  received  the  ^ft 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  they  that  are  capable  of  the  same 
grace,  are  receptive  of  the  same  sign.  Now  that  infants  also 
can  receive  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  evident,  because, — 
besides  that  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  made  to  all,  to 
us  and  our  posterity, — St.  Paul  affirms,  that  the  '  children  of: 
believing  parents  are  holy :'  but  all  holiness  is  an  emanation 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Ad  19. — ^To  the  words  of  St.  Peter  they  answer,  that  the 
promise  does  appertain  to  our  children,  that  is,  to  our  poste- 
rity ;  but  not  4;ill  they  are  capable :  4hey  have  the  same  right 
which  we  have,  but  enter  not  into  possession  of  their  right 
till  they  have  the  same  capacity :  for  by  '  children'  are  not 
meant  infants,  but  as  the  *  children  of  Israel'  signifies  the  de- 
scendants only,  so  it  is  here.  And  indeed  this  is  true  enough, 
but  not  pertinent  enough  to  answer  the  intention  and  efl^^ 

<  Acti,  ii.  38,  39. 
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ci^tocy  of  tbtse  wwds.  Fof  I  do  nai  suppose  that  the  wot* 
•  chil<if en'  m^M^  infants,  but  "  yoti  awd  yoiir  childteA'^  must 
mb^n  all  gefteTations  of  Christendom,  all  the  descendants  of 
Christiain  parents :  arid  if  they  belong  to  ibeir  posterity  be- 
carise  th^y  are  dfeirs,  then  the  promises  belong  to  all  that  are 
so  i  ahd  then  children  cannot  be  excluded.  But  I  demand, 
hate  not  the  children  of  belieTing  parenls  a  title  to  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  P  If  they  have  none,  then  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  belongs  not  t6  sdch ;  arid  if  they  die,  we  can  dO 
nothing  but  despair  of  their  salvation ;  which  is  a  proposi- 
tion whose  barbarity  and  unreasonable  crilelty  confutes  itsfelf. 
But  if  they  have  a  title  td  the  pronlisfes,  then  the  thing  is  done, 
and  thfs  title  of  theirs  can  be  signiiiecl  by  these  words ;  and 
then  either  this  is  a  good  argument,  or  the  thing  is  confessed 
without  it.  For  he  that  hatt  a  title  to  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  hath  d  title  to  this  promisfc  here  mentiOnfed,  the  pto- 
mise  Of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  fbr  '  by  him  We  are  feealfed  to  the? 
day  of  redemption/ 

And  indeed^  that  this  mystery  riiay  be  rightly  undet^tOod,- 
we  cire  to  observe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  gteat  minis- 
try of  the  Gdspel,  and  whatsoeveit  blefssing  evangelical  We 
can  receive,  it  is  the  emanation  Of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Grace 
and  pardeli,  wisdom  and  hope^  offices  arid  titles  and  relatioils, 
pot^efSi  privileges,  and  dighities^  all  are  the  good  things  of 
the  Spirit;  whatsoever  we  can  profit  withal,  dt*  whfetsoever 
we  can  be  profited  by,  is  a  gift  of  God  the  Mhfer  of  spirits, 
and  is  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  For  it  is 
but  a  trifle  ahd  a  dream  to  think  that  nd  person  receives  the 
Spirit  of  God  but  he,  that  can  do  actions  and  operations  spi- 
ritual. St.  Paul*  distinguishes  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  into 
three  classes :  there  are  \dgl<TpLaray  and  Stafcovfbt,  afad  £v£p'y»i- 
fiara'  besides  these  'operations,'  there  are  '  gifts*  add  'minis- 
tries :'  and  they  that  receive  riot  the  Ivcpy^arce,  the  '  opera- 
tions,' or  'powers'  to  do  actions  spiritual,  ttiay  yet  receive  'gifts,* 
Ot  at  least  the  blessings  of'  ministry;'  they  can  be  ministered 
to  by  others,  who  from  the  Spiri.t  have  received  the  pbwei*  of 
ihihistration.  And  I  instance  in  thes^  things  in  whlbh  it  is  cer- 
tiah  we  can  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  without  any  predisposition 
ef  Oiirown.  First,  We  can  receiVe  gifts :  feVeh  the  wicked  have 
them,  and  they  who  shall  Be  rejected  at  the  dsiy  of  judgment, 

•  1  Cor.  tii.  4—6. 
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9haU  yet  ai^iie  for  thenwelTea^  that  Ihey  have  wriHight  lai- 
racles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jes-as ;  and  yet  the  gift 
of  miracles  b  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit^:  aad  if  the  wicked 
can  receive  them>  who  are  of  dispositions  contrary  to  all 
the  emanations  of  the  Holy  Sfxirit,  then  much  more  may 
children^  who,  althou^  they  cajanot  prepare  themselves 
any  more  than  the  wicked  do,  yet  neither  can  they  do  against 
them  to  hinder  or  obstruct  thenu  But  of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  a  young  child,  Daniel,  whose  spirit  God  raised 
up  to  acquit  the  innocent,  and  to  save  her  soul  from  un- 
righteous judges:  and  when  the  boys  in  the  street  sang 
Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David,  our  blessed  Lord  said,  *'  that 
if  they  had  held  their  peace,  the  stones  of  the  street  would 
have  cried  out  Hossihna/'     And  therefore  that  God  should 

*  from  the  months  of  babes  and  sucklings  ordain  his  own 
praise,'  is  one  of  the  '  magnalia  Dei,'  but  no  strange  thing  to 
be  believed  by  us,  who  are  so  apparently  taught  it  in  Holy 
Scripture.^*~Secondly  :  benediction  or  blessing  is  an  emana- 
tion of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  form  of  blessing  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  one  great  part  of  it  is 
**  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit :"  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  those  three  are  but  synonyma.  **  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  to  give  us  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 

*  the  love  of  God'  is  to  give  us  his  Holy  Spirit^;  for  the 
Spirit  is  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  our  blessed  Saviour  ar- 
gues  it  as  the  testimony  of  God's  love  to  us  :  ''  If  ye,  who 
are  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how 
much  moire  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  his  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him  ?"  Now  since  the  great  sum  and  compendium 
of  evmigelical  blessings  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  which  is 
expressed  by  thnee  synonymas  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  is  in  the  first  reduced  to  one,  it  is  all  but  *  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus;'  it  will  follow  that,  sikice  our  blessed 
Saviour  gave  his  solemn  blessing  to  children,  his  blessing 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ^'  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom,"— he  will  not  deny  bis  Spirit  to  them  :  when  he  blessed 
them^  he  gave  them  sometlnng  of  his  Spirit,  some  emanation 
of  that  which  blesses  us  all,  and  without  which  no  man  can 
be  truly  blessed. — ^Thirdly:  titles  to  inheritance  can  be  given 
to  infants  ivitbout  any  predisposing  act  of  their  own.  Since 
therefore  infants  dying  so  can,  as  we  all  hope,  receive  the 

1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10.  t  t  Cor.  xH.  25.   2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 
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inheritance  of  saints,  some  mansion  in  heaven,  in  that  king^ 
dom  which  belongs  to  them  and  such  as  they  are,,  and  that 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  consignation  to  that  inheritr 
ance;  nothing  can  hinder  them  from  receiying  the  Spirit,  that 
is,  nothing  can  hinder  them  to  receive  a  title  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  the  effect  and 
blessing  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Now  how  this  should  prove  to  infants  to  be  a  title  to  bap- 
tism, is  easy  enough  to  be  understood :  **  For  by  one  Spirit 
we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  ^;  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God 
moves  upon  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  in  that  sacrament 
adopts  us  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  gives  us  title 
to  a  coinheritance  with  him. 

Ad  21. — So  that  this  perfectly  confutes  what  is  said  in  the 
beginning  of  number  21,  that  baptism  is  not  the  means  of 
conveying  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  it  is  the  Spirit  that  bap- 
tizes, it  is  the  Spirit  that  adopts  us  to  an  inheritance  of  the 
promises ;  it  is  the  Spirit  that  incorporates  us  into  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ;  and  upon  their  own  grounds  it  ought 
to  be  confessed :  for  since  they  afiEirm  the  water  t<^  be  nothing 
without  the  Spirit,  it  is  certain  that  the  water  ought  not  to 
be  without  the  Spirit;  and,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  sacrament,  and  therefore  usually  in  conjunction 
with  that  ministry,  unless  we  hinder  it :  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  ordinarily  to  new 
converts  at  their  baptism.  And  whereas  it  is  said  in  a  paren- 
thesis, that  this  was,  not  as  the  effect  is  to  the  cause  or  to 
the  proper  instrument,  but  as  a  consequent  is  to  an  antece- 
dent in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally,  and  by  positive  insti- 
tution  depending  upon  each  other ; — ^it  is  a  groundless  as- 
sertion :  for  when  the  men  were  called  upon  to  be  baptized,; 
and  were  told  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  .we 
find  that  when  they  were  baptized,  they  did  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  conclude  bap- 
tism to  be  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  ?  And  to  say  that  this 
was  not  consequent  properly  and  usually,  but  accidentally 
only,  it  followed  sometimes,  but  was  not  so  much  as  instru- 
mentally  effected  by  it,  is  as  if  one  should  .boldly  deny  all 
effect  to  physic :  for  though  men  are  called  upon  to  take 
physic,  and  told  they  should  recover,  and  when  they  do  take 
physic  they  do  recover;  yet  men  may  unreasonably  say,  this 

•»  1  Con  xii.  13.  ^ 
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veooverydoes  follow  the  taking  of  physic, — ^not  as  an  eflfeot 
tottfae  cause  or  tothe  proper  instniment,  but  as  a  consequent 
is  to  an  antecedent  in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally,  and  by 
positive  institution  depending  upon  each  other. — Who  can 
help  it  if  men  will  say,  that  it  happened  that  they  recovered 
after  the  taking  physic,  but  then  was  the  time,  in.  which  they 
should  have  been  well  however?  The  best  confatation  of 
them,  is  todeny  physic  to  them  when  they  need,  and  try  what 
mature  will  do  for  them  without  the  help  of  art.  The  case  is 
all  one  in  this  question,  this  only  excepted,  that  in  this  case 
it  is  more  unreasonable  than  in  the  matter  of  physic,  because 
the  Spirit  is  expressly  signified  to  be  the  baptizer  in  the  fore- 
cited  place  of  St.  Paul^ 

From  hence  we  argue,  that  since  the  Spirit  is  ministered 
in  baptism,  and  that  infants  are  capable  of  the  Spirit,  iixe 
Spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit  of  incorporation  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  Spirit  sealing  them  to  the  day  of  redemption, 
the  Spirit  entitling  them  to  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Spirit  consigning  to  them/God's  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
they  are  also  capable  of  baptism :  for  whoever  is  capable  of 
the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  is  capable  of  the  sign  or  sacra- 
ment itself. 

To  this  last  clause  the  Anabaptist  answers  two  things* 
Firsts  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  conveyed  sometimes  without 
baptism.  I  grant  it ;  but  what  then  i  Therefore  baptism  is 
not  the  sign  or  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  It  follows  not. 
For  the  Spirit  is  the  great  wealth  and  treasure  of  Christians, 
and  is  conveyed  in  every  ministry  of  divine  s^pointment^  in 
baptism,  in  confirmation,  in  absolution,  in  orders,  in  prayer, 
in  benediction,  in  assembling  together.  Secondly :  the  other 
thing  they  answer  is  this,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  they  who 
are  capable  of  the  same  grace,  are  capable  of  the  same  sign ; 
for  females  were  capable  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  but 
not  of  the  seal  of  circumcision.  I  reply,  that  the  proposition 
is  true  not  in  natural  capacities,  but  in  spiritual  and  religious 
regards ;  that  is,  they  who  in  religion  are  declared  capable  of 
the  grace,  are,  by  the  same  religion,  capable'  of  the  sacrament 
or  sign  of  that  grace.  But  naturally  they  may  be  incapable 
by  accident,  as  in  the  objection  is  mentioned.  But  then  this 
is  so  far  from  invalidating  the  argument,  that  it  confirms  it 

*  1  Cor.  %u,  15. 
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in  the  present  iiwtalKce.  '  Exeeptio  finnat  regnhm  is  lUDai 
exceptia/  For  eten  the  Jewish  females^  althoi^b  diey  could 
not  be  circumdsed,  yet  tbey  were  baptized  eren  in  those  days, 
ss  I  have  proved  already  *";  and  although  their  natural  iadi»- 
position  denied  them  to  be  circumeised,  yet  neither  nature 
nor  religion  forbade  them  to  be  baptized  :  and  therefor e, 
iiince  the  sacrament  is  such  a  ministry  of  which  all  are  nata<- 
tally  capable,  and  none  are  forbidden  by  the  religion,  the  mt^ 
gument  is  firm  and  unshaken,  and  concludes  with  as  much 
eTidence  and  certainty  as  the  thing  requires* 

Ad  lO.^^The  last  argument  from  reason  is,  that  it  is  rea<« 
sonaUe  to  suppose,  that  God  in  the  period  of  grace,  in  the 
days  of  the  Gospel,  would  not  give  us  a  more  contracted 
Comfort,  and  deal  with  us  by  a  narrower  hand  than  with  the 
Jewish  babes,  whom  he  sealed  with  a  sacrament  as  well  as 
enriched  with  a  grace,  and  therefore  openly  consigned  them 
to  comfort  and  favour. 

Ad  22. — To  this  they  answer,  that  we  are  to  trust  die  word, 
without  a  sign;  and  since  we  contecul  that  the  |Hromise  be^ 
longs  to  us  and  to  our  children,  why  do  we  not  believe  this, 
b«tt  require  a  sign  ?  I  reply^  that  if  this  concludes  any  thing, 
it  concludes  against  the  baptism  of  men  and  women;  for  they 
hear  and  read  and  can  believe  the  promise,  and  it  can  have 
all  lis  efiects  and  produce  all  its  intentions  upon  men ;  but 
yet  tbey  also  require  the  sign,  they  must  be  baptized.  And 
tbereason  why  they  require  it  is,  because  Christ  hath  ordained 
it*  And  therefore,  although  we  can  trust  the  proimse  without 
a  sign,  and  that  if  we  did  not,  this  manner  of  sign  would  not 
make  us  believe  it,  for  it  is  not  a  miracle,  that  is,  a  sign  prov^* 
ing,  but  it  is  a  sacrament,  that  is,  a  sign  signifying;  and 
although  we  do  trust  the  promise  even  in  the  behalf  of  infante 
when  they  cannot  be  baptized;  yet  by  the  same  reason  as 
we  trust  the  promise,  so  we  also  use  the  rite,  both  in  obedi- 
ence to  Christ ;  and  we  use  the  rite  or  the  sacrament  because 
we  believe  the  promise ;  and  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the 
promise  did  belong  to  our  children,  we  would  not  baptize 
them.  Therefore  this  is  such  an  impertinent  quarrel  of  the 
anabaptists,  that  it  hath  no  strength  at  ail  but  what  it  bor«- 
rows  from  a  cloud  of  words,  and  the  advantages  of  its  repre- 
aeniment.  As  God  did  openly  consign  his  grace  to  the  Jewish 

^  See  the  Great  Exemplar,  paH  1.  disc,  of  Baptism,  numb.  8 — 10. 
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by  ^  saoranient,  sd  he  does  to  owm :  aad  we  hMe  veft'^ 
son  to  giro  God  t&anks,  not  oblj  for  tke  comfert  of  it  (for 
Uffit  is  the  leftst  pdrt  of  it),  but  for  the  jainisCvj  aoad  ooBTey* 
tlhc^  of  the  real  UeBsidg  in  this  holy  mystery. 

Ad  93,  24,  26. — ^That  which  teihains  of  objections  and 
answefrs  is  wholly  tipoii  the  matter  of  examples  and  pfwie^ 
dents  fi^om  the  apostles  and  first  descending  ages  of  thcr 
ehnrefa  i  but  te  this  I  have  already  lltrgely  spoken  in  a  die*' 
cbtirseof  this  question^;  and  if  the  anabaptists  would  be  conf> 
claded  by  the  priactiee  of  the  unirersal  cbnreh  in  this  qdes^ 
Hon,  it  wo'tld  quickly  be  at  an  end.  For  although  somfr" 
Ishies  the  baptism  of  children  wals  deferred  till  the  age  of 
r^aioh  and  chdioe ;  yet  it  was  biily  when  there  was  dO  dan^' 
ger  of  ih4  death  of  the  children  :  and  although  there  might 
be  s^me  adrbntages  gotten  by  such  delation ;  yet  it  coold 
not  be  endured  that  they  shbiild  be  sent  out  of  th^  World 
without  it«  K^i^^ov  yAp  ai/a^^3^iJc  Ayitn^^vm,  ^  ditilX9itv 
d^^pdyitftd  kkl  drikB&ra,  said  St.  Gregoi'y  Naztanzen  i  **  It  is 
better  they  shotild  be  sanctified  even  when  they  understand 
it  not,  than  that  they  should  go  away  from  hence  without  the 
seal  of  petfection  aiid  sanctificatioh."^^3eedndly  \  but  that 
baptism  was  amongst  the  aiicients  sometimes  deferred,  was 
ilot  always  upon  a  good  reason^  but  sometimes  upon  the 
same  account  as  men  now-»a«days  defer  repentance^  or  put  ofi* 
doilibssion  and  absolution  and  the  communion  till  the  last 
day  of  their  life ;  that  their  baptism  might  take  away  all  the 
sitks  dF  their  life;-^Thirdly  s  it  is  no  stnsinge  thitig  that  there 
ix%  esdtnpleii  of  late  baptism,  because  heathenism  and  Chris-^ 
tiaj^ity  Vrete  so  mingled  in*  towns  atid  cities  and  pritate 
houses^  that  it  iVae  but  reasonable  Bi)metimes  to  stay  till 
A^n  did  choose  their  religion^  from  which  it  WM  so*  likely 
lh€^  might  afterward  be  tetoptedk^^Fourthly :  the  baptisiki 
of  ihftlhts  Wasalwliys  Most  notorious  and  used  in  the  ahurches 
of  Africa,  as  is  confessed  by  all  that  know  the  ecclesiastical 
story <-^Fifthly  :  among  the  Jewct  it  was  one  and  all :  if 
the  '  major-donro'  believed,  be  believed  fbr  himself  and  all 
his  family,  and  they  all  followed  him  td  baptisin,  even  before 
they  ^eire  ihstf  acted ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  find  men- 
ftoti  of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  in  which  children  are 

'  Disc,  of  Baptism  of  Infants,  Tersus  finein,  in  the  Great  Exemplar,  part  1. 
p.  202,  &c. 
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as  well  to  be  reckoned  as  the  uninstructed  servants :  and  if 
actual  fiiith  be  not  required  before  baptism^  eyen  of  those 
who  are  naturally  capable  of  it^  as  it  is  notorious  in  the  case 
of  the  jailer  who  believed^  and  at  that  very  hour  he  and  all 
his  family  were  baptized,  then  want  of  faith  cannot  prejudice 
infants,  and  then  nothing  can. — Sixthly  :  there  was  never  in 
the  church  a  command  against  the  baptizing  infants  :  and 
whereas  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  council  of  Neocessarea  the 
baptism  of  a  pregnant  woman  did  no  way  relate  to  the  child, 
and  that  the  reason  there  given  excludes  all  infants  upon  the 
same  account,  because  every  one  is  to  shew  his  faith  by  his 
own  choice  and  election ;  I  answer,  that  this  might  very  well 
be  in  those  times,  where  Christianity  had  not  prevailed,,  but 
was  forced  to  dispute  for  every  single  proselyte,  and  the  mo* 
ther  was  a  Christian  and  the  father  a  heathen ;  there  was  rea* 
son  that  the  child  should  be  let  alone  till  he  could  choose  for 
himself,  when  peradventure  it  was  not  fit  his  father  should 
choose  for  him  :  .and  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Balsamo  and  Zonaras  upon  that  canon.  But,  secondly,  the 
words  of  the  Neocsesarean  canon  are  rightly  considered.  For 
the  reason  is  not  relative  to  the  child,  but  only  to  the  woman^ 
concerning  whom  the  council  thus  decreed.  The  woman 
with  child  may  be  baptized  when  she  will:  OvSlv  yapKoiviovte 
1}  rbcrovtra  rcfl  Tucrofiivi^  Sccl  ro  ckootov  iSiav  rfjv  irpoalp^mv  ri|v 
Iv  rg  ofiokoylij^  ^tKW<rSfat.  For  her  baptism  reaches  not  to  the 
child,  because  every  one  confesses  his  faith  by  his  own  act 
and  choice  :  that  is,  the  woman  confesses  only  for  herself,  she 
intends  it  only  for  herself,  she  chooses  only  for  herself;  and 
therefore  is  only  baptized  for  herself.  But  this  intimates,  that 
if  she  could  confess  for  her  child,  the  baptism  would  relate 
to  her  child ;  but  therefore,  when  the  parents  do  confess  for 
the  child,  or  the  god&thers,  and  that  the  child  is  baptized 
into  that  confession,  it  is  valid.  However,  nothing  in  this 
canon  is  against  it. 

I  have  now  considered  all  that  the  anabaptists  can  with 
probability  object  against  our  ai^uments,  and  have  disco- 
vered the  weakness  of  their  exceptions,  by  which  although 
they  are  and  others  may  be  abused,  yet  it  is  their  weak- 
ness that  is  the  causcTof  it :  for  which  although  the  men  are 
to  be  pitied,  yet  it  may  appear  now  that  their  cause  is  not  at 
all  the  better. 
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Ad  28. — It  remains  that  I  confiider  their  own  aiguments 
hy  which  they  support  themselves  in  their  mi&persnasion. 
First,  it  is  against  the  analogy  of  die  Gospel :  for  besides 
that  Christ  never  baptised  any  infants,  nor  his  apostles,  there 
is  required  to  baptism,  faith  and  repentance ;  of  which  be- 
cause infants  are  not  capable,  neither  are  they  capable  of 
the  sacrament.  To  these  things  I  answer,  that  it  is  true 
Christ  never  baptized  infants,  for  he  baptized  no  person  at 
all :  but  he  blessed  infants,  and  what  that  amounts  to  I  have 
already  discoursed ;  and  he  gave  a  commandment  of  baptism 
which  did  include  them  also,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  fore- 
going periods,  and  in  other  places.  That  the  apostles  never 
baptized  infants,  is  boldly  said,  but  can  never  be  proved. 
But  then  as  to  the  main  of  the  aigument,  that  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  prerequired ;  I  answer,  it  is  in  this  as  it  was 
in  circumcision,  to  which  a  proselyte  could  not  be  admitted 
£rom  Gentilismor  idolatry,  unless  he  gave  up  his  name  to  the 
religion,  and  believed  in  God  and  his  servant  Moses ;  but 
yet  their  children  might:  and  it  might  have  been  as  well  ar- 
gued against  their  children  as  ours,  since  in  their  proselytes 
and  ours  there  were  required  predispositions  of  faith  and  re- 
{ttntance.  2.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  are  called  for 
by  the  apostles  of  those  whom  they  invited  to  the  religion: 
they  dealt  with  men  of  reason,  but  such  who  had  superin- 
duced foul  sins  to  their  infidelity ;  which  were  to  be  removed 
before  they  could  be  illuminated  and  baptized ;  but  infants 
are  in  their  pure  naturals,  and  therefore  nothing  hinders  them 
from  receiving  the  gifts  and  mere  graces  of  God's  holy  Spirit 
before  mentioned.  3.  But  we  see  also  that,  although  Christ 
required  faith  of  them  who  came  to  be  healed,  yet  when  any 
were  brought,  or  came  in  behalf  of  others,  he  only  required 
faith  of  them  who  came,  and  their  faith  did  benefit  to  others. 
For  no  man  can  call  on  him  on  whom  they  have  not  believed, 
but  therefore  they  who  call  must  believe ;  and  if  they  caU 
for  others,  they  must  believe  that  Christ  can  do  it  for  others  °'. 
But  this  instance  is  so  certain  a  reproof  of  this  objection  of 
theirs,  which  is  4heir  principal^  which  is  their  all,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  they  should  not  all  be  convinced  at  the  reading 
and  observing  of  it.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  amongst 
&em«  who  having  been  abused  by  their  fallacies,  upon  the 

«  Matt  ix.  28.  Mark,  ix.  23.  Matt  Tin.  13.  John,  iv.  50. 
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diflooi^iy  of  the  <&l8ekckQd  of  this  didir  maki  aUeg^tion^  was 
ooni/serted  :  and  I  knovr-also  fiome  others  who  eould  sot  «fe 
•ail  object  agauist  its  ^t  if  they  had  been  as  fauiDUe  asJbhey 
were  apprehensive^  would  certainly  ha^e  confessed  their  error. 
But  to  this  I  can  addiiotfaingnew  beyond  what  I  hare  larger 
ly  diseonvsed  of  in  the  treatise  ^baptism  before  mention/ed. 
Add6.-<^The  jieKt  argument  is, — ^If  baptism  be  necessary  Ao 
infieints,  upon  wfao^i  is  the  imposition  lead  i  to  whom  is  Ihe 
45ommaDd  given  i  The  children  arenot  capable  of  a  law,  therer 
fooe  it  is  not  given  to  them  :  nor  yet  to  the  parents,  because 
if  so,  then  the  ealrvation  of  infants  should  be  putinto  the  power 
of  oth«r8,^bo  may  be  careless  oir  malicious. — I  answer,  that 
ihepe  iis  no  precept  of  baptizing  infsuits  just  in  that  >circumr 
stance  of  age ;  for  then  they  had  sinzied  who  had  deferred 
it^pon  just  grounds  to  their  manhood.  But  it  is  a  precept 
given  to  all,  and  it  is  made  necessary  by  that  order  of  things, 
which  Christ  bath  constituted  in  the  New  Testament ;  «o  that 
if  they  be  baptized  at  all  in  their  just  period,  Aere  is  no  comr. 
manchnent  broken  c  but  if  infants  come  not  to  be  men,  then 
it  was  accidentally  necessary^they  should  have  been  baptized 
before  they  were  men.  And  now  to  the  inquiry,  upon  whom 
the  imposition  lies,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  answer :  it  lies  upon 
them  who  receive  it,  and  therefore  upon  the  parents :  not  so 
that  the  salvation  of  in&ntsdepends  upon  odiers,  God  forbid  ^ 
but  eo,  that  if  they  neglect  the  charitable  ministry,  <1^ 
<ehsA\  dearly  (account  for  it.  It  is  €asy  to  be  «indevstood  by 
two  instances.  God  commanded  that  children  ^lould  be 
<^ircumGised,  Moses  by  bis  wife'e  peevishness  negieeted  it>; 
and  ther^eifore  the  Lord  sought  to  kill  him  for  it,  not  G^sbom 
the  child.  Iteis  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  children's 
lives  that  they  eat,  bat  the  pravlsion  of  meat  ibr  them  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  the  parents ;  and  yet  if  parents  expose 
«tbeir  children,  it  ngiay  be  the  lives  of  the  c^hildren  4BhAU  not 
depend  on  others;  but ''  when  their  father  s^mo^^r  forsake 
them,  the  Lord  taketb  them  UFp  :^  and  «o  it  is  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  wha^t  is  wanting  to  them  by  the  neglect  of  others,  God 
will  ««^ply  ^y  his  own  graced  a|id  immediate  dispensation. 
But  if  baptism  be  made  necessaiy  to  all,  l^en  it  ought  to  be 
procured  for  t^se  who  cannot  prociM-e  it  for  themselves ;  just 
aismeat  and  dr^k,  and  pj»ysic,  and  education.  And  it  is 
in  this  as  it  i^iu  blessapg ;  little  bab«s  c^anoio^t  ask  it,  but 
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4fcesr  needs  feqiiireit;  tad  therefore  as  by  tbeir  frienilB  they 
weje  brought  to  Christ  to  have  it^  so  they  auist,  wtthottt 
their  asking,  minister  it  to  them,  who  yet  are  bound  to  seek 
it  as  soisot  as  ilihey  can.  The  precept  binds  tbem  both  in  their 
^eveiad  periods* 

Ad3L**-Btit  their  next  great  stftrength  ootMisIs  in  this  di*- 
lemmsL,  If  baplsism  does  no  good«  tiok^v  needs  no  cootentioa 
about  it:  if  tt  does,  then  either  by  the  *  opus  operatum'  of 
the  sacnDinent,  or  by  €be  dispositions  of  the  sascipient.  If 
ike  former^  that  is  worse  tksm  popery :  if  the  latter,  th^i 
in&LaiMi  eannat  receiTe  it,  becaase  they  oannot  dispose  them^ 
selres  to  its  recepJvon.  I  answer,  that  it  works  its  6ffe<^ 
neither  by  the  ceremony  alone,  nor  yet  by  that  and  the  dis^ 
positions  together,  bwt  by  the  grace  of  Ood  working  as  he 
please,  seconding  his  own  or-dina&ce  ;  and  yet  infants  are 
righEfly  disposed  for  the  receiving  the  Uessings  and  effects 
of  baptism*  For  the  nnderstandiag  of  which  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  Qod's  graces  sre  so  free,  that  they  are  given  to 
OS  upon  the  aocotmts  of  his  own  goodness  only,  and  for 
the  reeeption  of  them  we  are  tied  to  no  oAer  predisposition, 
bat  that  we  do  i^0t  hinder  them.  For  wiiat  worthiness  ean 
theee  be  in  any  man  to  receive  the  first  grace  ?  Before 
grace  there  ean  be  nothing  gdod  in  us,  and  therefore  before 
the  first  grace,  there  is  nothing  that  ean  deserve  it;  because 
before  Uie  first  grace  there  is  no  grace,  and  eonsequently  no 
W4)r1iiii}es8.  But  43ie  dispositions  which  are  required  in  men 
of  reasoQ,  is  codling  but  to  remove  ^  hinderances  of  God*s 
grace,ito  lake  ofi*  the  contrajrieties  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God. 
Now  beeaifse  in  infants  there  is  nothing  that  ean  resist  God's 
^lirit,  nothing  that  ean  hinder  him,  nothing  tjiat  can  grieve 
him,  Ubiey  have  <Aiat  simplieity  and  nakedness,  that  passivity 
and  negative  disposition,  or  non-hinderances,  to  which  ah 
that  men  can  do  indisposing  themselves,  are  but  approaches 
and  Similitudes ;  and  therefore  infants  can  receive  all  that 
they  need,  all  that  can  do  them  benefit.  And  although  there 
are  some  eflfects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  require  natural  ca*- 
pacities  to  be  Aeir  foundation ;  yet  those  are  the  ivtpyfifwra 
or  powers  of  working :  but  the  xopfo/iora,  and  the  inheritance 
and  the  title  to  the  promises  reqmre  nothing  on  our  part,  but 
that  we  can  receive  them,  that  we  put  no  hinderance  to  them : 
for  that  i»  the  direct  meaning  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  He 
that  doth  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Ood  as  a  little  child. 
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shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein;"  that  is/wiihout  that  ntdc^« 
ness  and  freedom  from  obstruction  and  impediment,  none 
shall  enter. 

Upon  the  account  of  this  truth,  all  that  long  harangue 
that  pursues  this  dilemma  in  other  words  to  the  same  pur- 
poses^ will  quickly  come  to  nothing.  For  baptism  is  not  a 
mere  ceremony,  but  assisted  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
th6  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet  it  requires  a 
duty  on  our  part  when  we  are  capable  of  duty,  and  need  it; 
but  is  enabled  to  produce  its  effects  without  any  positive 
disposition,  even  by  ihe  negative  of  children,  by  their  not 
putting  a  bar  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  that  God  may  be 
l^lprified,  and  may  be  all  in  all. 

Two  particulars  more  are  considerable  in  their  argument. 

The  first  is  a  syllogism  made  up  out  of  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "  All  that  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ**." 
The  minor  proposition  is,  with  a  little  straining  some  other 
words  of  St.  Paul,  thus,  'but  they  that  put  on  Christ,'  or 
'the  new  man,  must  be  formed  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  truth ;'  for  so  the  Apostle,  "  Put  ye  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness^." But  infants  cannot  put  on  Christ  to  any  such,  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  cannot  be  baptized  into  Christ.  I  an- 
swer, that  to  put  on  Christ  is  to  become  like  unto  him,  and 
we  put  him  on  in  all  ways  by  which  we  resemble  him.  The 
little  babes  of  Bethlehem  were  like  unto  Christ,  when  it  was 
given  to  them  to  die  for  him  who  died  for  them  and  us :  we 
are  like  unto  him  when  we  have  put  on  his  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, when  we  are  invested  with  the  wedding-garment,  when 
we  submit  to  his  will  and  to  his  doctrine,  when  we  are  adopted 
to  his  inheritance,  when  we  are  innocent,  and  when  we  are 
washed,  and  when  we  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism.  The 
expression  is  a  metaphor,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular signification:  but  if  it  could,  yet  the  Apostle  does 
not  say,  that  all  who  in  any  sense  put  on  the  new  man,  are 
actually  holy  and  righteous ;  neither  does  he  say,  that  by 
the  ^new  man'  is  meant  Christ,  for  that  also  is  another  me- 
taphor,  and  it  means  a  new  manner  of  living.  When  Christ 
is  opposed  to  Adam,  Christ  is  called  the  '  new  man ;'  but 
.when  the  new  man  is  opposed  to  the  old  conversation,  then 
by  the  '  new  man'  Christ  is  not  meant:  and  so  it  is  in  this 
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place,  it  signifies  to  become  a  new  man,  and  it  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  those  who  had  lived  wickedly,  now  to  live  holily  and 
according  to  the  intentions  of  Christianity.  But  to  take  two 
metaphors  from  two  several  books,  and  to  concentre  them 
into  one  signification,  and  to  make  them  up  into  one  syllo- 
gism, is  *  fallacia  quatuor  terminorum ;'  they  prove  nothing 
but  the  craft  of  the  men,  or  the  weakness  of  the  cause.  For 
the  words  to  the  Ephesians  were  spoken  to  them  who  already 
had  been  baptized,  who  had  before  that  in  some  sense  put  on 
Christ,  but  yet  he  calls  upon  them  to  put  on  the  new  man ; 
therefore  this  is  something  else;  and  it  means  that  they 
should  verify  what  they  had  undertaken  in  baptism :  which 
also  can  concern  children,  but  is  seasonable  to  urge  it  to 
them,  as  St.  Paul  does  to  the  Ephesians,  after  their  baptism. 

But  yet  after  all,  let  the  argument  press  as  far  as  it  is  in- 
tended, yet  infants,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle, ''  do  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness :"  for  so  are  they ;  they  are  *  a  new  creation,'  they  are 
*  born  again,'  they  are  efibrmed  after  the  image  of  Christ,  by 
the  designation  and  adoption  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  but  as  they 
cannot  do  acts  of  reason,  and  yet  are  created  in  a  reasonable 
nature  ;  so  they  are  anew  created  in  righteousness,  even  be- 
fore they  can  do  acts  spiritual ;  that  is,- they  are  *designati 
sanctitatis,'  as  TertuUian's  expression  is  ;  they  are  in  the 
second  birth  as  in  the  first,  instructed  with  the  beginnings 
and  principles  of  life,  not  with  inherent  qualities,  but  with 
titles  and  relations  to  promises  and  estates  of  blessing  and 
assistances  of  holiness  ;  which  principles  of  life,  if  they  be 
nourished,  will  express  themselves  in  perfect  and  symbolical 
actions.  The  thing  is  easy  to  be  understood  by  them  who 
observe  the  manner  of  speaking  usual  in  Scripture.  '  We 
are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,'  so  St.  Paul :  the  very  consig- 
nation and  designing  us  to  that  hope,  which  is  laid  up  for 
the  saints,  is  a  new  birth,  a  regeneration,  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  life :  and  of  this  infants  are  as  capable  as  any. 

The  other  thing  is  this,  that  the  infants'  vow  is  invalid 
till  it  be  after  confirmed  in  the  days  of  reason ;  and  there- 
fore it  were  as  good  to  be  let  alone,  till  it  can  be  made  with 
effect.  I  answer,  that  if  tliere  were  nothing  in  the  sacra- 
ment but  the  making  of  a  vow,  I  confess  I*  could  see  no  ne- 
eeENit)y  in  it,  nor  any  convenience,  but  that  it  engages  chil- 
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dren  to  an  early  piety^  and  their  parents  and  guardian?  by 
their  care  to  prevent  the  follies  of  their  youth :  but  then  ^hefi 
we  consider  t)iat  infants  receive  great  blessings  fron^  |Gfod 
in  this  holy  n^inistry,  that  what  is  done  to  them  o;i  (Qp^'s 
part«  is  of  great  effect  before  the  ratific£|,tion  of  their  yo\|V> 
this  prudential  consideration  of  theirs  is  ligh);  £^f^4  ^^^X t 

And  after  all  this  it  will  be  easy  to  detjsripine  which  '\^ 
the  surer  way.  For  certainly  to  baptize  infants  is  hugely 
agreeable  to  that  charity,  which  Christ  loved  in  t]\o^el  ^ho 
brought  them  to  him ;  and  if  infants  die  before  tl^e  use  of 
reason,  it  can  do  them  no  hurt  that  they  were  given  to  God  in 
a  holy  designation ;  it  cannot  any  way  be  suppose4i  and  i^ 
not  pretended  by  any  one,  to  prejudice  their  eternity  ;  b\it  if 
they  die  without  baptism,  it  is  then  highly  questioned  whe? 
ther  they  have  not  an  intolerable  loss.  And  if  it  be  q^e3tiQned 
by  wise  men  whether  the  want  of  it  do*  not  ocpasion  t\\^iif 
eternal  loss,  and  it  is  i^ot  questioned  whether  baptism  dqe^ 
them  any  hurt  or  no,  then  certainly  to  baptize  them  is  the 
surer  way  without  all  peradventure. 

Ad  33.-r1'he  last  number  sums  up  many  words  of  afr 
frightment  together,  but  no  argument,  nothing  b^t  bold  and  . 
unjustifiable  assertions ;  against  which  I  only  oppose  their 
direct  contradictories.  But  instead  of  them  the  qffect  of  th^ 
former  discourse  is  this,  that  whoever  shall  pertinaciously 
deny  or  carelessly  neglect  the  baptism  of  infants,  does  uur 
charitably  expose  his  babes  to  the  danger  of  an  eternal  lpss> 
from  which  there  is  no  way  to  recover  but  an  eiiitraor^inaiy 
way,  which  God  hath  not  revealed  to  us ;  he  shuts  them  out 
of  the  church,  and  keeps  them  out  who  are  more  fit  to  enter 
than  himself ;  he,  as  much  as  lies  in  him,  robs  the  children  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  title  to  the  promises  evan^ 
gelical;  he  supposes  that  they  cannot  receive  God's  gift^ 
unless  they  do  in  some  sense  or  other  deserve  tbem^  and  that 
a  negative  disposition  is  not  sufficient  preparation  to  a  new 
creation,  and  an  obediential  capacity,  is  nothing,  and  yet  it 
was  all  that  we  could  have  in  our  first  creation ;  he  siipposes 
that  we  must  do  something  before  the  first  grace,  that  is,  that 
God  does  not  love  us  first,  but  we  first  love  hia\;  that  we 
seek  him,  an  J  he  does  not  seek  us  ;  that  we  are  befoi:ehand 
with  him,  and  therefore  can  do  something  without  him ;  that 
nature  can  alone  bring  us  to  God.  For  if  he  did  not  suppose 
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all  (bur,  bi9  gv^aj;  m^^tejipepf  th#  n^^^^i^i^  of  bUh  »n4  re- 
-out  mfih  dis))Q3ition9  r^c^iv^e  tb»  ^A$^e  of  boj^tiem,  wbicb 

is  always  the  first ;  unless  by  tbiS  •upttriodaeing  9t  ac^tual 
sins  upon  our  nature,  we  make  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  remove  the  hinderances  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  some 
grace  be  accidentally  necessary  before  that  which  ordinarily 
and  regularly  is  the  first  grace.  Hd,  I  say,  that  denies  bap- 
tism to  infants,  does  disobey  Christ's  .commandment,  which 
being  in  general  and  iiidefinite  terms,  must  include  all  that 
can  be  saved,  or  can  come  to  Christ ;  and  he  excepts  from 
Cbri9tf3  pqi^mwdm^Rt  if^hom  b^  plf^^^^i  1^^^9^1^  Wy  f^^P' 
tioo  1084^  by  Christ ;  b^  ipf^s  bjmff^^f  Ipr^  of  the  f^^f^^^T 

mftnt,  attd.tftk^p  wb^tpprtjiopiibe  fii^^^  ^T^^  ¥*  fellpW-ft^^^- 
vaiDte,  like  ftp  mi]  w4  ^  ^wp  stey^jil'd  j  bp  dwi^s  |x)  brijig 
little  childri^n  to  Qhrist,  althpugb.our  d^a|res|;  Lor4  cpiur 
mftRde4  t^m  to.h«  brP^^b^;  b©  Wbr^i4^  fbp  RTJ^ctiq^  s^fl4. 
<^^ity  of  th^  bply  fS^thoUc  cburcb^  and  keep^  ii^fants  fif^vjt. 
tbe  cQmnumioi)  pf  s^im^i,  frpm  a  participation  of  ^e  prci- 
rna^e?,  fr on^  tb^ir  pfM^t  pf  tbp  ppven^jit,  f^rom  tlip  }fty^r  pf  re- 
generation, frfW  being  ¥^^o^e4  from  t^e  Rprt^n  of  J^\f^'^. 
iitWitanc^  &9i^  a  oew  creation,  from  the  kipg4pm  of  Pq4^ 
wbiiQb  bdpngs  to  tbem  and  such  a»  are  Ijjfp  tbeip.  44i4  b(s. 
tba^  i»  guilty  pf  sp  many  evils,  and  ^aes  ^i|ch  bp^l^id  ^^l^9f^ 
spjiiigiog  frofp  hip  4po(rin^,  n^u;^  quit  bis  efror,  pf  else 
opisply  pro&^l^  lpy€|  to  a  s^ rpent|  and  4i)^ect  enniijty  ^p  th^ 
most  ipApQ^^t  pfitrt^  of  maqkin4* 

I  dp  ftpt  tbipk  tbf3 . A^f^b jpti^  pwceive  or  tJiitJ^  tbfi»,?. 
tbings  tp  foUf^lv  from  th^if  do^^jnp :  but  yet  they  dp  s^^ 
reaily.  And  tbesef^re  t^e  e^fgct  of  tbi^  is,  that  their  dopr. 
trine  ia  iwipjly  tp  b^  reprpyed  i^ijd  di^^yp^v-ed^  but  the  mpR, 
aw  *o  h«  treated  with  tbe  usage?  of  aChTJstiaii:  i^trijcp  tjief?! 
Mt  afi  aR  «uemy,  but  e^iqrt  %m  as  bretl^f pn.  T^^^y  ^^P 
with  i41  Q^a»i$  Cbriijitiao  and  biupan  tp  be  re4arg^ed  o^  iu- 
structQ4 :  but  if  tbey  c^not  be  peraua^ed,  they  iRi^^t  b^  Ifft 
to  Go4>  who  kApw#  fsyeyy  degree  of  every  man's  u?ide^rst^|i4-: 
ing,  all  bia  w^lkja^s^^ik  ^4  strf^gths,  what  impress  ev^ry 
argument  make$(  mppu  his  spirit^  and  hpiy  uncharitable  every 
r^a^on  is,  flud.^^  alpfie  judges  of  bis  ignorance  or  his  malice, 
bia  in^9icency  or  his  avoidable  ^eceptioR.  We  have  great 
reason  to  be  confident  as  to  our  own  part  of  the  question; 
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but  it  were  also  well  if  oar  knowledge  would  make  us  thank*- 
ful  to  Ood,  and  humble  in  ourselves^  and  charitable  to  our 
brother.  It  is  pride  that  makes  contention^  but  humility  is 
the  way  of  peace  and  truth. 


SECTION  XIX. 


That  there  may  be  no  Toleration  of  Doctrines  inconsistent  tvith 

Piety,  or  the  public  Good. 

1.  But  then  for  their  other  capital  opinion^  with  all  its 
branches,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to  put  malefactors 
to  death,  nor  to. take  up  defensive  arms,  nor  to  minister  an 
oath,  nor  to  contend  in  judgment,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed 
with  such  liberty  as  the  former.  For  although  it  be  part  of 
that  doctrine  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus?  says  was  deli- 
vered "per  secretam  traditionem  apostolorum,  non  licere- 
Christianis  contendere  in  judicio,  nee  coram  gentibus  nee 
coram  Sanctis;  et  perfectum  non  debere  jurare;''  and  the 
other  part  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  eleventh  canon  of 
tile  Nicene  counQil,  which  enjoins  penance  to  them  that  take 
arms  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity :  yet  either  these 
authorities  are  to  be  slighted,  or  be  made  receptive  of  any 
interpretation,  rather  than  the*  commonwealth  be  disarmed 
of  its  necessary  supports,  and  all  laws  made  ineffectual  and 
impertinent.  For  the  interest  of  the  republic  and  the  well-> 
being  of  bodies  politic,  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  nicety 
of  our  imaginations,  or  the  fancies  of  any  peevish  or  mis- 
taken priests;  and  there  is  no  reason  a  prince  should  ask 
John-a-Brunck  whether  his  understanding  would  give  him 
leave  to  reign,  and  be  a  king.  Nay,  suppose  there  were 
divers  places  of  Scripture  which  did  seenungly  restrain  the 
political  use  of  the  sword';  yet  since  the  avoiding  a  per- 
sonal inconvenience  hath  by  all  men  been  accounted  suffi- 
cient reason  to  expound  Scripture  to  any  sense  radier  than 
the  literal,  which  infers  an  unreasonable  inconvenience  (and 
therefore  the  *  pulling  out  an  eye,'  and  the  'cutting  off  a 
hand,'  is  expounded  by  mortifying  a  vice,  and  killing  a  C5ri- 
minal  habit),  much  rather  must  the  allegations  against  the 
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power  of  the  sword  endure  any  sense  rather  than  it  should 
be  thought  that  Christianity  should  destroy  that  which  is 
the  only  instrument  of  justice,  the  restraint  of  vice  and  sup- 
port of  bodies  politic.  It  is  certain  that  Christ  and  his  apo- 
stles and  Christian  religion^  did  comply  with  the  most  abso- 
lute goyemment,  and  the  most  imperial  that  was  then  in  the 
worlds  and  it  could  not  have  been  at  all  endured  in  the  world 
if  it  had  not ;  for  indeed  the  world  itself  could  not  last  in 
regular  and  orderly  communities  of  men^  but  be  a  perpetual 
confusion,  if  princes  and  the  supreme  power  in  bodies  po- 
litic were  not  armed  with  a  coercive  power  to  punish  male- 
factors :  the  public  necessity  and  universal  experience  of  all 
the  world,  ccmvince  those  men  of  being  most  unreasonable 
that  make  such  pretences  which  destroy  all  laws,  and  all 
communities,  and  the  bands  of  civil  societies,  and  leave  it  ar- 
bitrary to  every  vain  or  vicious  person,  whether  men  shall  be 
safe,  or  laws  be  established,  or  a  murderer  hanged,  or  princes 
rules.  So  that  in  this  case  men  are  not  so  much  to  dispute 
with  particidar  arguments,  as  to  consider  the  interest  and 
concernment  of  kingdoms  and  public  societies.  For  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  establisher  of  the  felicity 
of  private  persons,  and  of  public  communities :  it  is  a  reli- 
gion that  is  |)rudent  and  innocent,  humane  and  reasonable, 
and  brought  infinite  advantages  to  mankind,  but  no  inconve- 
nience, nothing  that  is  unnatural,  or  unsociable,  or  unjust* 
And'if  it  be  certain  that  this  world  cannot  be  governed  with- 
out laws,  and  laws  without  a  compulsory  signify  nothing ; 
then  it  is  certain  that  it  is  no  good  religion  that  teaches  doc- 
trine whose  consequents  will  destroy  all  government :  and 
therefore  it  is  as  much  to  be  rooted  out  as  any  thing  that  is 
the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  public  interest.  And 
that  we  may  guess. at  the  purposes  of  the  men,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  such  doctrine;  these  men  that  did  first  in- 
tend by  their  doctrine  to  disarm  all  princes  and  bodies  poli- 
tic, did  themselves  take  up  arms  to  establish  their  wild  and 
impious  fancy.  And  indeed  that  prince  or  commonwealth 
that  should  be  persuaded  by  them,  would  be  exposed  to  all 
the  insolences  of  foreigners,  and  all  mutinies  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  the  governors  of  the  people  could  not  do 
that  duty  they  owe  to  their  people,  of  protecting  them  from 
the  rapine  and  malice,  which  will  be  in  the  world  as  long  as 
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the  world  is.  And  therefore  here  they  are  to  be  restrained 
froit  pteachihg  such  doctrine,  if  they  meah  to  jJrederve  theii- 
government:  and  the  necessity  dfthe  thing  will  justify  the 
lawfulness  of  the  thin^.  If  tb^  think  it  to  themselVes,  that 
eannot  be  hel|)ed ;  so  lottg  it  is  inftoeetit  as  mhcb  as  concerns 
the  public :  but  if  they  preach  it,  they  niafy  be  accoun^d 
authors  df  all  the  consequent  inconveniences,  ihd  ptmished 
accbrdidgly.  No  doctrine  that  destroys  goV6feliient>  is  to  be 
Endured.  For  althotigh  those  doctrines  ar6  hoit  always  ^ood 
that  serve  the  private  ends  of  princes,  or  the  secret  designs 
of  state,  which  by  reason  of  sotiie  accidents  or  fttfp^rffecjtlons 
bt  nien  tnay  be  proiftdted  by  that  which  is  false  ^fl  ptettftfd- 
irig;  yet  Ho  doctrine  can  be  good  that  does  not  eomply  with 
the  fortofltlity  of  govemmerit  itself,  and  the  Well-b^ihg  6f  bo- 
dies politic,  '*  Angtir  cdm  e^et  Gtito,  dicefe  *ust^  eSt,  djifi- 
nds  attspiciis  ea  geri,  quae  pfo  reipubltcab  sjllute  ge^eretttdt; 
qti«  contra  rempiiblicarii  ftrrentiir  cdhtra  a^sprcia  fferri**/' 
Religion  is  to  meliohite  the  cdnditidn  of  a  people,  not  to 
do  it  disadvantage:  and  thereifdre  those  dbctrrfctes  that  in- 
convenience the  publie,  are  iid  parts  of  gdod  feligidh.  'TJt 
respublica  saHa  sit,*  is  a  necessary  corisideratioh  in  the  Jiet- 
mission  of  prophesyittgs ;  for  siccordififg  to  the  true,  solid, 
and  prtident  ends  of  the  republic.  So  is  the  ddcttihe  t6  be 
permitted  or  restrained,  and  the  men  that  pleach  it  accord^ 
ing  as  they  are  gdd'd  fenl^ects  and  tight  coiiirhottweatlth's 
nsen.  For  religidn  is  a  thing  Sufferiiiduced  to  tewrporal  go- 
vernment, and  the  church  is  an  addition  of  a  capacity  to  a 
commonwealth,  arid  therefore  is  in  ho  sense  to  disserve  the 
necessity  and  jtist  iiiterests  of  that,  td  which  it  is  sttperadded 
for  its  advantage  and  conservatidn. 

5.  And  thus  by  el  proportion  to  the  rules  cif  fl^ese  ih- 
stttnces  all  their  othir  doctrines  are  to  have  thetr  jiidgraeht 
as  coneei^tting  tolefaUion  dr  restrtot :  for  all  are  either  spe- 
culative or  practical,  they  are  consistent  with  the  public  ends 
dr  inconsistent,  they  teacTi  itttpiety  or  they  are  innotient; 
aiid  they  are  to  be  p&tttiittei  dr  r^ected  dccorditigly.  For  iii 
l)he  question  df  tpleratidn,  the  ft^fandation  of  ferth,  good  life 
and  government  are  to  be  Secured :  in  fell  otfcer  catSes  the  fbf- 

mer  considerations  are  effectual. 

..    »         . 
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SECTION   XX. 

How  far  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  tolerable, 

* 
1.  But  now  concerning  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome 

(which  was  the  other  instance  I  promised  to  consider)  we  will 
proceed  another  way,  and  not  consider  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  doctrines;  for  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  determine  this 
question  concerning  permitting  their  religion  or  assemblies. 
Because  that  a  thing  is  not  true,  is  not  argument  sufficient 
to  conclude,  that  he  that  believes  it  true,  is  not  to  be  endured  : 
but  we  are  to  consider,  what  inducements  they  are  that  pos- 
sess ihfe  understanding  of  those  men,  whether  they  be  rea- 
sonable and  innocent,  sufficient  to  abuse  or  persuade  wise 
and  good  men;  or  whether  the  doctrines  be  commenced 
Opon  design,  and  managed  with  impiety,  and  then  have  ef- 
fects not  to  be  endured. 

2.  And  here,  first,  I  consider,  that  those  doctrines  that 
have  had  long  continuance  and  possession  in  the  chiirch, 
cannot  easily  be  supposed  in  the  present  professors  to  be  a 
design,  since  they  have  received  it  from  so  many  ages ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  all  ages  should  have  the  same  purposes, 
or  that  the  same  doctrine  should  serve  the  several  ends  of 
divers  ages.  But  however,  long  prescription  is  a  prejudice 
oftentimes  so  insupportable,  that  it  cannot  with  many  ar- 
guments be  retrenched,  as  relying  upon  these  grounds,  that 
truth  is  more  ancient  than  falsehood ;  that  God  would  not 
for  so  many  ages  forsake  his  church,  and  leave  her  in  an 
error ;  that  whatsoever  is  new,  is  not  only  suspicious,  but 
false :  which  are  siippositions  pious  and  plausible  enough. 
And  if  the  church  of  Rome  had  communicated  infants  so 
long  as  she  hath  prayed  to  saints'  or  baptized  infants,  the 
Communicating  would  have  been  believed  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  the  other  articles  are,  aiid  the  dissentients  with  els 
much  impatience  rejected.  But  this  consideration  is  to  be 
enlarged  upon  all  those  particulars,  which,  as  they  are  apt  to 
abuse  the  persons  of  the  men  and  amuse  their  understand- 
ings, so  they  are  instruments  of  their  excuse,  and  by  mak- 
ing their  errors  to  be  invincible,  and  their  opinions,  though 
fklSfe,  yet  rkot  criminal,  make  it  also  to   be  an  effect  of 
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reason  and   charity   to  permit  the  men  a  liberty  of  their 
conscience^  and  let  them  answer  to  God  for  themselves  and 
their  own  opinions.     Such   as  are   the  beauty   and  splen- 
dour of  their  church;  their  pompous  service.;  the  stateli- 
ness  and  solemnity  of  the  hierarchy ;  their  name  of  catholic, 
which  they  suppose  their  own  due,  and  to  concern  no  other 
sect  of  Christians ;  the  antiquity  of  many  of  their  doctrines; 
the  continual  succession  of  their  bishops ;  their  immediate 
derivation  from  the  apostles;  their  title  to  succeed  St.  Peter; 
the  supposal  and  pretence  of  his  personal  prerogatives ;  the 
advantages  which  the  conjunction  af  the  imperial  seat  with 
their  episcopal  hath  brought  to  that  see ;  the  flattering  ex- 
pressions of  minor  bishops,  which,   by  being  old  records,' 
have  obtained  credibility;    the   multitude  and  variety  of 
people  which  are  of  their  persuasion;  apparent  consent  with 
antiquity  in  many  ceremonials,  which  other  churches  have 
.  rejected  ;  and  a  pretended,  and  sometimes  an  apparent,  con- 
sent with  some  elder  ages  in  many  matters  doctrinal ;  the 
advantage  which  is  derived  to. them  by  entertaining  some 
personal  opinions  of  the  fathers,  which  they,  with  infinite 
clamours,  see  to  be  cried  up  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  that  time ;  the  great  consent  of  one  part  with  another,  in 
that  which  most  of  them  affirm  to  be  '  de  fide ;'  the  great 
differences  which  are  commenced  amongst  their  adversaries, 
abusing  the  liberty  of  prophesying  unto  a  very  great  licen- 
tiousness ;  their  happiness  of  being  instruments  in  convert^ 
ing  divers  nations ;  the  advantages  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, the  benefit  of  which,  as  well  as  the  inconveniences 
(which,  though  they  feel,  they  consider  not),  they  daily  do 
^i\j<^y  9  ^e  piety  and  the  austerity  of  their  religious  orders 
of  men  and  women ;  the  single  life  of  their  priests  and 
bishops;  the  riches  of  their  church;  the  severity  of  their 
fasts,  and  their  exterior  observances ;  the  great  reputation 
of  their  first  bishops  for  faith  and  sanctity ;  the  known  holi- 
ness of  some  of  those  persons,  whose  institutes  the  religious 
persons  pretend  to  imitate;  their  miracles,  false  or  true, 
substantial  or  imaginary ;  the  casualties  and  accidents  that 
Jiave  happened  to  their  adversaries,  which  being  chances  of 
Jiumanity,  are  attributed  to  several  causes,  according  as  the 
fancies  of  men  and  their  interests  are  pleased  or  satisfied; 
the  temporal  felicity  of  their  professors ;  the  oblique  arts 
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Qind  indirect  proceedings  of  some  of  those  who  departed 
from  them ;  and>  amongst  man^  other  things,  the  names  of 
heretic  and  schismatic*  which  they,  with  infinite  pertinaey, 
fasten  upon  all  that  disagree  from  them.  These  things,  and 
divers  others,  may  very  easily  persuade  persons  of  mnch 
reason,  and  more  piety,  to  retain  that  which  they  know  to 
have  been!  the  religion  of  their  fore&thers,  which  hs^d  actual 
possession  and  seizure  of  men's  understandings  before  the 
opposite  professions  had  a  name  :  and  so  much  the  rather^ 
because  religion'  hath  more  advantages  upon  the  fancy  and 
afiection8,than  it  hath  upon  philosophy  and  severe  discourses, 
and  therefore  is  the  more  easily  persuaded  upon  such 
grounds  as  these,  which  are  more  apt  to  amuse  than  to  sa- 
tisfy the  understanding. 

3*  Secondly  :  If  we  consider  the  doctrines  themselves, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  superstructures  ill  built,  and  worse 
managed;  but  yet  they  keep  the  foundation;  they  build 
upon  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  profess  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
they  retain  feith  and  repentance  as  the  supporters  of  all  our 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  believe  many  more  truths  than  can  be 
proved  to  be  of  simple  and  original  necessity  to  salvation. 
And  therefore  all  the  wisest  personages  of  the  adverse  party 
allowed  to  them  possibility  of  salvation,  whilst  their  errors 
are  not  faults  of  their  will,  but  weaknesses  and  deceptions  of 
the  understanding.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  that  can  reasonably  hinder  them  to  be  permitted : 
the  foundation  of  faith  stands  secure  enough  for  all  their 
vain  and  unhandsome  superstructures. 

But  then  on  the  other  side,  if  we  take  account  of  their 
doctrines  as  they  relate  to  good  life,  or  are  consistent  or 
inoonsistent  with  civil  government,  we  shall  have  other  con- 
siderations. 

4.  Thirdly :  For  I  consider  that  many  of  their  doctrines 
do  accidentally  teach,  or  lead  to  ill  life:  and  it  will  appear  to 
any  man  that  considers  the  result  of  these  propositions. 
Attrition  (which  is  a  low  and  imperfect  degree  of  sorrow  for 
sin ;  or,  as  others  say,  a  sOrtowfor  sin  commenced  upon  any 
reason  of  a  religious  hope,  or  fear,  or  desire,  or  any  thing 
else)  is  a  sufficient  disposition  for  a  man  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  to  receive  absolution,  and  be  justified  before  God, 
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hj  taking  airay  the  gift  of  all  his  sins^  and  the  obligation  to 
eternal  pains.  So  that  alf^ady  the  fear  of  hell  is  quite  remoTed 
upon  conditions  so  easy>  that  many  men  take  more  pains  to 
get  a  groat^  than  by  this  doctrine  we  are  obliged  to  for  th^ 
curing  and  acquitting  all  the  greatest  sins  of  a  xvhble  life  bf 
the  most  vicious  person  in  the  world.     And^  but  that  they 
affright  their  people  with  a  fear  of  pulsatory,  or  with  the  seve- 
rity of  penances  iti  case  they  will  not  venture  fot  purgatory 
(forbytibeir  do(5trine  they  may  choose  or  refuse  either),  there, 
irould  be  nothing  ih  their  ddctriiie  or  distipliiie  to  impede 
and  slacken  their  proclivity  to  sin.     Btrt  then  they  have  as 
easy  a  cure  for  that  too,  with  a  little  inore  charge  soine- 
times,  but  most  commoflly  with  less  trouble :  for  there  are 
so  many  confraternities,  so  many  privileged  churches,  altarS, 
monasteries,  cemeteries,  offices,  festivals,  and  so  free  a  con- 
cession of  indulgences  appendant  to  all  these,  add  a  thou- 
sand fine  devices  to  take  away,  the  fear  of  purgatory,  to 
commute  or  expiate  penances,  that  in  no  sect  of  men  do  they, 
with  more  ease  and  cheapness,  reconcile  a.wicked  life  with 
the  hopes  of  heaven,  than  in  the  Roman  communion. 

6.  And,  indeed,  if  men  would  consider  things  upon  their 
true  grounds,  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  more  reproved 
upon  doctrines  that  infer  ill  life,  than  upon  such  as  are  con- 
trariafit  to  faith.  For  false  superstructures  do  not  always 
destroy  faith ;  but  many  of  the  doctrines  they  teach,  if  they 
were  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  issue,  would  destroy  good 
life.  And  therefore,  my  quarrel  with  the  church  of  Rome  i^ 
greater  and  stronger  updn  stlch  p'oifits,  which  ate  not  uSufeiUy 
consideredi  than  it  is  upon  the  drdinary  dilutes,  which 
havfcf,  to  no  very  great  ptirpose,  so  hiucfa  disturbed  Christen- 
dom :  and  I  am  more  dCandalieed  at  her  for  teaching  the 
sufficiency  of  attrition  in  the  sacrament,  for  indulging  pe- 
nances so  frequently,  for  remitting  all  discipline,  for  making 
-SO  great  a  part  df  religion  to  consist  in  eittemals  and  cere- 
monials, for  putting  more  force  and  energy,  and  exacting 
wilh  more  severity,- the  commandments  of  men  thah  the  pre- 
cepts of  justice  and  internal  feligioxi)  lastly,  besides  many 
other  things,  for  promising  heaven  to  persotis  after  a  wicked 
life,  upon  their  impertinent  cti^s  and  ceremonials  transacted 
by  the  priests  and  the  dying  person.     I  corifess,  I  wish  the 
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zeal  of  Chriiitetldoin  wiertf  ^  little  mote  ttistiVe  againlit  these 
dfld  the  like  dbctHhes,  and  that  men  would  write  and  lirfc 
inote  fearriestly  agalilfet  them  than  as  yet  they  have  doilb'. 

6.  But  th^n  wiielt  infiiiedcie  this  j  list  zesll  is  tof  hare  npon 
the  persons  of  the  prdfessorSj  is  atiotlier  fcohsldfefattloh.  Ftir 
ftS  the  phkrii^eefi  did  preach  well,  iaiiid  lived  HU  and  theretbr^ 
were  to  be  hectrd,  tldt  iinitated ;  so  if  these  tfaien  Hvfe  Wdl, 
thdugh  they  teach  ill,  they  ate  to  he  imitated,  not  heard  ; 
their  doctrines,  by  all  itieans,-  Christi&n  and  huhian,  are  to 
b^  discotiiitenttnc^d,  but  their  persons  toleratted  '  eatehus  ;* 
their  pr6fessio1i  aiid  defcrees  to  be  rejected  and  condemned, 
but  the  persons  to  be  permitted,  because,' by  their  good  lives, 
tfldy  coiiftite  tiieir  doctrines,  that  is,  they  give  evidence  that 
they  think  no  etil  to  be  conseqiietit  to  such  opinions ;  and 
if  they  did,  that  they  live  good  lives,  is  arguiiietft  siifficieili 
that  they  ^uld  themselv€«  bast  the  fifst  stone  against  theif 
owri  opidioiSS,  if  they  thought  thdfci  gtiilty  of  such  misde- 
Ineandtftrs. 

7.  Fotrthly :  But  if  Wfe  consider  their  doctrines  in  relation 
to  govetntnent  find  public  societies  of  men,  then,  if  they 
prove  faulty,  they  ^re  So  tiiuch  th^  more  intolerable  by  how 
mtich  the  conSeqtients  are  6f  greater  danger  and  malice : 
i^ch  doctrines  as  these,— the  Pope  tnay  dispense  with  all 
oatlfe  taken  to  <Jbd  bv  i^hn ;  he  may  absolve  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  natural  pritic^;'' faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics  ;  hfefetical  princes  may  be  slain  by  their 
subgedts. — ^These  propositions  are  so  depressed,  and  do  so  im- 
mediately commtlnicate  with  matter  and  the  interests  of 
men>  that  they  atef  of  the  same  consideration  with  mfatterS 
offect>  and  are  t6  be  h^lidied  accordirigly.  To  bther  doc- 
triixes  ill  life  may  be  consequent ;  but  the  connexion  of  the 
ante^dedt  fend  the  oohsfequ«nt  is  not,  peradvfehtufe,  per- 
ceived or  acknowledged  by  him  that  believes  the  6pihion 
with  no  greitt^  rfOftfidence  than  he  disavows  the  effect  and 
isbue  of  it :  but  in  th^e  the  ill  effect  is  the  direct  profession 
tod  irarpose  of  the  opinion ;  and  therefore  file  than,  and  the 
man's  opinion,  arei  to  be  dealt  wiflial  just  as  the  matter  of  fact 
is  to  be  j«ttdged  5  foi*  it  iS  an  imm^difeite,  a  ptfrceiVed,  a  direct 
ev(Btat,.aM  the  t^ry  purpose  of  tte  opinion.  Now  these  opi- 
Ttkkkt  aife  d  ffii^ct  overthrow  to  aW  human  sofci^  and  inutual 

'  commerce,  a  destruction  of  governtoient,  and  of  the  laws,  and 
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duty  and  subordination  which  we  owe  to  princes :  and  there^ 
fore  those  men  of  the  church  of  Rome  that  do  hold  them> 
and  preach  them^  cannot  pretend  to  the  excuses  of  innocent 
opinions,  and  hearty  persuasion,  to  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
and  the  difficulty  of  things;  for  God  hath  not  left  those 
truths  which  are  necessary  for  conservation  of  the  public 
societies  of  men,  so  intricate  and  obscure,  but  that  every  ope 
that  is  honest,  and  desirous  to  understand  his  duty,  will  cer-» 
tainly  know,  that  no  Christian  truth  destroys  a  man's  being 
sociable,  and  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  co-operating  to 
the  conservation  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  itself.  However, 
if  it  might  happen,  that  men  should  sincerely  err  in  such 
plain  matters  of  fact  (for  there  are  fools  enough  in  the  world), 
yet  if  he  hold  his  peace,  no  man  is  to  persecute  or  punish 
him ;  for  then  it  is  mere  opinion,  which  comes  not  under 
political  cognizance,  that  is,  that  cognizance  which  only  can 
punish  corporally :  but  if  he  preaches  it,  he  is  actually  a 
traitor,  or  seditious,  or  author  of  perjury,  or  a  destroyer  o^ 
human  society,  respectively,  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrine ; 
and  the  preaching  »~ch  doctrines  cannot  claim  the  privilege 
and  immi^nity  of  a  mere  opinion,  because  it  is  as  much  mat* 
ter  of  fact  as  any  the  actions  of  his  disciples  and  confidents, 
and  therefore  in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  permitted,  but  judged 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  it  hath  or  may  have 
upon  the  actions  of  men. 

8.  Fifthly :  But  lastly,  in  matters  merely  speculative  the 
case  is  wholly  altered,l>ecause  the  body  politic,  which  only  may 
lawfully  use  the  sword,  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters, which  have  not  direct  influence  upon  the  body  politic, 
or  upon  the  lives  and  manners  of  men  as  they  are  parts  of  a 
community: — ^not  but  that  princes  or  judges  temporal  may 
have  as  much  ability  as  others,  but  by  reason  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  authority.  And  Gallio  spoke  wisely  when 
he  discoursed  thus  to  the  Jews,  **  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong 
or  wicked  lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should 
hear  you :  but  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  aames,  and  of 
your  law,  look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters''Z'  The  man  spoke  excellent  reason ;  for  the  cognizance 
of  these  things  did  appertain  to  men  of  the  other  robe.  But 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  only  is  competent  to  take  no« 

f  Acts,  XYiii.  14. 
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tice  of  such  questicmB,  is  not  of  capacity  to  use  die  temporal 
sword  or  corporal  inflictions.  The  mere  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions of  men  are  things  spiritual^  and  therefore  not  cognoscible 
by  a  temporal  authority-:  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
which  is  to  take  cognizance,  is  itself  so  spiritual,  that  it  can- 
not inflict  any  punishment  corporal. 

9.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  when  the  magistrate 
restrains  the  preaching  such  opinions,  if  any  man  preaches 
them  he  may  be  punished  (and  then  it  is  not  for  his  opinion 
but  his  disobedience  that  he  is  punished) ;  for  the  temporal 
power  ought  not  to  restrain  prophesyings,  where  the  public 
peace  and  interest  are  not  certainly  concerned.  And  there- 
fore it  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  him,  whose  law  in  that  case, 
being  by  an  incompetent  power,  made  a  scruple  where  there 
was  no  sin. 

10.  And  under  this  consideration  come  very  many  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  Bome,  which  are  wholly  speculative, 
which  do  not  derive  upon  practice,  which  begin  in  the  un- 
derstanding and  rest  there,  and  have  no  influence  upon  life 
and  government^  but  very  accidentally,  and  by  a  great  many 
removes ;  and  therefore  are  to  be  considered  only  so  far  as 
to  guide  men  in  their  persuasions^  but  have  no  efiect  upon 
the  persons  of  men,  their  bodies,  or  their  temporal  condition. 
I  instance  in  two ;  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  ;  these  two  to  be  instead  of  all  the  rest. 

11.  For  the  first,  this  discourse  is  to  suppose  it  false,  and 
we  are  to  direct  our  proceedings  accordingly :  and  therefore 
I  shall  not  need  to  urge  with  how  many  fair  words  and  gay 
pretences  this  doctrine  is  set  ofi*,  apt  either  to  cozen  or  in- 
struct the  conscience  of  the  wisest,  according  as  it  is  true  or 
false  respectively.  But  we  find  (says  the  Romanist)  in  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  did  pray  and  make 
offerings  for  the  dead :  which  also  appears  by  other  testimo- 
nies, and  by  their  formof  prayers  still  extant  which  they  used  in 
the  captivity.  It  is  very  considerable,  that  since  our  blessed 
Saviour  did  reprove  all  the  evil  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  did  argue  concerning  the  dead 
and  the  resurrection  against  the  Sadducees,  yet  he  spake  no 
word  against  this  public  practice,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it ; 
which  he  who  came  to  declare  to  us  all  the  will  of  his  Father, 
would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  innocent,  pious,^  and 
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full  qf  eharity.   To  ^hich),  by  ii?ay  pf  pfwfifif^mtipQj  if  we  a44 
that  St.  Paul  did  pray  for  Qnesipkorii^^  th^t  **  thejjor^  ^QuJ4: 
shew  bill)  a  mercy  in  that  dc^yS"  that  19,  appordipg  |;o  the 
^tyle  of  the  'N&w  Testament,  the  day  of  judgment;  the  re^^ult 
will  be,  that  although  it  be  pr^be^ble  that  One$ipbqrp$  ^t^  tb^^ 
time  was  dead  (because  in  l^is  s9JutatiQns  h^  ^al^t^fii  I)i|[ 
household,  without  naming  him  who  was  tb^  '  majorrdgpio/ 
against  l)is  custom  of  salutations  in  other  places)>  yet  b^^id^s^ 
this,  the  prayer  was  for  such  a  blessing  to  bimi^bo$^dei¥^pii- 
atratioQ  and  reception  could  not  be  but  after  deatb;  whic^ 
implies  clearly,  that  then  tbjsre  is  a  need  pf  m^V9^,  ^^,  by 
consequence,  the  dead  people,  even  tP  the  d$iy  of  jt^dgQ^e^t^ 
inclusiFely^  are  the  subject  of  a  misery;  tbp  pbj^Pl?  Pf  Qpd'iji. 
mercy,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  comipemQ?^^  \l\  t)^^  d^^ie^  pf 
our  piety  and  charity,  and  that  we  are  to  recommfspd  their 
condition  to  Qod,  not  only  tp  give  then^  more  glpry  i^  the 
reunion,  but  to  pity  them  to  such  purpq$e§  \n  w)iich  tbey 
need ;  which  because  tbey  ate  not  revealed  to  u$  in  paftip^r 
lar,  it  hinders  m  npt  in  reppn^mpndmg  the  p^r^ns  ii)  paxtir 
cular  to  God-s  mercy,  bwt  shoiild  rather  excite  qvir  chari<;y 
and  devotion.    For  it  being  certain  tb^t  they  have  a  p^d  of 
mercy,  and  it  being  uncertain  bp"^  grea.t  their  nejed  is,  it  ms^y 
concern  the  prudence  of  phf^rity  tp  b^  ^he  mpyp  earij^t,  ^^ 
not  knowing  the  gres^tne^s  of  their  n^pfi«sity. 

12.  And  if  there  should  be  a^y  uncertainty  in  tl^c^e  ar- 
guments, yet  its  having  been  the.  uniyersal.  practip^  of  the 
church  of  God.ifi  all  places,  af^d  ip^  Ml  ^g^^  tfll  lyithin  the^e, 
hundred  years,  is  a  very  gce^t  i^ducen^pnt.  for  any  fpeipb^ir 
of  the  church  tp  believe,  t|)at*  in  tbe  fy:^^  traditiQ^^f;  pf  C}iri^t- 
ianity  and  the  institutions  app$tpUpal,  tl^ere  v^as  noticing  de- 
livered against  this  practice,  but  very  ipuch  to  insi^n^^te  pr 
enjoin  it ;  because  the  pnactipe  pf  it  w^s  ^i  i]^e  first,  and  w^f^ 
universal.'  And  if  any  man  shall  doubt  of  this^  hp  ^bewf 
nothing  but  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  repords  of  tbe  churchy 
it  being  plain  in  TertuUian^  and  St*  Cyprifin^  (who  yf^re  t\x^ 
eldest  writers  of  the  Latin  chqrph),  that  in  their  tinges  it  Ayas 
^ab  antiquo'  the  custom- of  the  church  tp  pray  fpr  the  ^pi|Is 
of  the  faithful  departed  in  the  dreadful  mysteric^s.  4pd  ij^ 
was  an  institution  apostolical  (s>ay^  onii  of  theQx),  ai^d  ^o  trans- 

■  jTim.  i.  18. 
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mitted  to  tb^  following  ages  of  thc^  cbutcli;  and  wh6n  Once 
it  began  upon  slight  grounds  aud  discontent  to  be  contested 
against  by  Aerius^  the  man  ^a^  pr^sently  condemned  for  a 
heretic,  as  appears  in  Epiphanius. 

13.  But  I  am  not  to  consider,  th^  arguments  for  the  doc- 
trine itself,  although  the  probability  and  fair  pretence  of 
them  may  help  to  excuse  aucb  perQons>  who  upon  these  or 
the  li]|Le  grounds  4p  heartily  believe  it :  but  I  am  to  consider 
that^  whether  it  be  true  or  fi^lse,  there  is  no  manner  of  malice 
in  1^,  and  at  the  worst  it  is  but  a  w^^^S  ^^^^  ^vun  the  right 
side  of  charity,  and  con^uded  agftinst  by  its  adversaries  upou 
the  confidence  of  such  ar^ments^  wbii^h  possibly  a?e  nqt.  so 
probable  as  the  grounds  pretejiPMted  for  it. 

14.  And  if  the  «ame  judginent  might  be  made  of  any 
more  of  their  doctrines,  I  think  it  were  better,  men  were  not 
furious  in  th^  condenming  such  questions,  which  either,  they 
und^rptood  not  upon  the  grounds  of  th^ir  proper  ai^umepts, 
or  at  least;  consider  not  a^  subjected  in  the  persona*  and  less- 
ened by  Qircui^istances,  by  the  innoce)acy  of  the  event,  or 

other  prudential  considerations. 

15.  But  the  other  article  is  harder  to  be  judged  pf,  and 
hatb  niade  greater  stirs  in  Christendom,  aud  bath  been  dabb- 
ed at  with  more  impetuous  objections,  and  suph  as  do  more 
trouble  the  question  of  toleratipn.  For  if  the  doptrine  of 
transubst^antiation  be  false  (as  upon  much  evidence  we  be- 
lieve it  is),  then  it  is  accused  of  introducing  idolatry,  giying 
divine  worship  to  a  creaturp,  sidoring  of  bread  and  wiqp ; 
and  then  comes  in  the  pcecppt  of  God  to  the  Jews,  that 
those  prophets  who  persuaded  to  idolatry,  should  be  slain  ^ 

16.  But  here  we  must  deliberate,  for  it  is  concerning  the 
lives  of  men;  and  yet  a  little  deliberation  may  suffice.  i?Qr 
idolatry  is  a  forsal^ing  the  true  God,  and  giving  divine  wor* 
ship  to  a  creature  or  to  an  idol,  that  is,  to  an  imaginary  god, 
who  hath  no  foundation  in  essence  or  existence  ;  and  is  that 
kind  of  superstition  which  by  divines  is  called  the  supprsti- 
tion  of  an  undue  object.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object 
of  their  adoration  (that  which  is  represented  to  theui  in  their 
minds,  their  thoughts,  and  purposes,  and  by  which  God  prin- 
cipally, if  not  solely,  takes  estimate  of  human  aptious)  in  the 
blessed  sacrament,  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  God  hyposta- 
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tteally  joined  with  his  holy  hamanity,  which  humanity  they* 
believe  actually  present  under  the  veil  of  the  sacramental 
signs :  and  if  they  thought  him  not  present^  they  are  so  far 
from  worshipping  the  bread  in  this  case,  that  themselves  pro- 
fess it  to  be  idolatry  to  do  so ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
their  soul  hath  nothing  in  it  that  is  idolatrical.  If  their 
confidence  and  fanciful  opinion  have  engaged  them  upon  so 
great  mistake  (as  without  doubt  they  have),  yet  the  will  hath 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  a  great  enemy  to  idolatry :  ''Et 
nihil  ardet  in  inferno  nisi  propria  voluntas/'  And  although 
they  have  done  violence  to  all  philosophy  and  the  reason  of 
man,  and  undone  and  cancelled  the  principles  of  two  or  three 
sciences,  to  bring  in  this  article ;  yet  they  have  a  divine  re- 
velation, whose  literal  and  grammatical*  sense,  if  that  sense 
were  intended,  would  warrant  them  to  do  violence  to  all  the 
sciences  in  the  circle.  And  indeed  that  transubstantiation 
is  openly  and  violently  against  natural  reason,  is  no  argument 
to  make  them  disbelieve  it,  who  believe  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  in  all  those  niceties  of  explication  which  are  in  the 
school  (and  which  now-a-days  pass  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
church),  with  as  much  violence  to  the  principles  of  natural 
and  supernatural  philosophy,  as  can  be  imagined  to  be  in  the 
point  of  transubstantiation. 

17.  But  for  th^  article  itself;  we  all  say  that  Christ  is 
there  present  some  way  or  other  extraordinary :  and  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  worship  him  at  that  time,  when  he  gives  him- 
^If  to  us  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  and  with  so  great  ad- 
vantages, especially  since  the  whole  office  is  a  consociation 
of  divers  actions  of  religion  and  worship.  Now  in  all  opi- 
nions of  those  men  who  think  it  an  act  of  religion  to  com- 
municate and  to  offer,  a  divine  worship  is  given  to  Christ, 
and  is  transmitted  to  him  by  mediation  of  that  action  and 
that  sacrament ;  and  it  is  no  more  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  that  they  differ  and  mistake  infinitely  in  the  manner  of 
his  presence :  which  etrot  is  wholly  seated  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  does  not  communicate  with  the  will.  For  all  agree 
that  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  are  the 
ultimate  and  adequate  object  of  divine  adoration,  and  that  it 
is  incommunicable  to  any  creature  whatsoever ;  and  before 
they  Venture  to  pass  an  act  of  adoration,  they  believe  the 
bread  to  be  annihilated,  or  turned  into  his  substance  who 
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may  lawfully  be  worshipped:  and  they  who  have  these 
thon^ts  are  as  mach  enemies  of  idolatry  as  they  that  nrider* 
stand  better  how  to  avoid  that  inconvenience  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  crime,  which,  they  formally  hate,  and  we 
materially  avoid.  This  consideration  was  concerning  the 
doctrine  itself. 

18.  Secondly :  and  now  for  any  danger  to  men's  persons 
for  suffering  such  a  doctrine,  this  I  shall  say,  that  if  they 
who  do  it,  are  not  formally  guilty  of  idolatry,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  they  whom  they  persuade  to  it,  should  be  guilty. 
And  what  persons  soever  believe  it  to  be  idolatry  to  worship 
the  sacrament,  while  that  persuasion  remains,  will  never  be 
brought  to  it,  there  is  no  fear  of  that ;  and  he  that  persuades 
them  to  do  it,  by  altering  their  persuasions  and  beliefs,  does 
no  hurt  but  altering  the  opinions  of  the  men,  and  abusing 
their  understandings :  but  when  they  believe  it  to  be  no 
idolatry,  then  their  so  believing  it  is  sufficient  security  from 
that  crime,  which  hath  so  great  a  tincture  and  residency  in 
the  will,  that  from  thence  only  it  bath  its  being  criminal.. 

19.  Thirdly :  however,  if  it  were  idolatry,  I  think  the  pre- 
cept of  God  to  the  Jews  of  killing  false  and  idolatrous  pro- 
phets will  be  no  warrant  for  Christians  so  to  do.  For  in  ttie 
case  of  the  apostles  and  the  men  of  Samaria,  when  James 
and  John  wo\ild  have  called  for  fire  to  destroy  them*  even  as 
Elias  did  under  Moses's  law,  Christ  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  Elias  from  his  own  spirit,  and  taught  them  a  lesion  of 
greater  sweetness,  and  consigned  this  truth  to  all  ages  of  the 
church,  that  such  severity  is  not  consistent  with  the  meek- 
ness, which  Christ  by  bis  example  and  sermons  hath  made 
a  precept  evangelical :  at  most  it  was  but  a  judicial  law,  and 
no.  more  of  argument  to  make  it  necessary  to  us  than  the  Mo« 
saical  precepts  of  putting  adulterers  to  death,  and  trying  the 
accused  persons  by  the  waters  of  jealousy. 

20.  And  thus,  in  these  two  instances,  I  have  given  account 
what  is  to  be  done  in  toleration  of  diversity  of  opinions.  The 
result  of , which  is  prihcipally  this ;  let  the  prince  and  the  se- 
cular power  have  a  care  the  commonwealth  be  safe.  For 
whether  such  or  such  a  sect  of  Christians  be  tq  be  permitted 
is  a  question  rather  political  than  religious :  for  as  for  the 
concernments  of  religion,  these  instances  have  furnished  u» 
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ivith  sufficient  to  determine  us  in.qor  dutie».  aa  tbiAttt  par* 
ticular,  and  by^  one  of  these  all  particulunn  xaay  be  judged. 

21  •  And  now  it  were  a  strange  inhumanity  to  permit  Jews 
in  a  commonwealth,  whose  interest  is  sewed  ia  their  iidui? 
bitation ;  and  yet  upon  equal  grounds  of  state  and  policy  not 
to  permit  diiFering  sects  of  Christians.  For  altbongh  possir 
bly  there  is^more  danger  men's  persuasions  shoiukl  be  altered 
in  a  commixture  of  divers  sects  of  Christians.;  yet  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  when  they  are  changed  from  Christian 
to  Christian^  as  if  they  be  turned  from  Christian  to  Jew,  ot 
Moor,  as  many  are  daily  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

22.  And  this  is  not  to  be  excused  by  sayingthe  churob 
hath  no  power  over  them '  qui  foris  sunt/  as  Jews  are.  For 
it  is  true,  the  church  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  regiments 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  them,  because  they  are  not  her  di^- 
ocess :  yet  the  prince  hath  to  do  with  tiatem  when  they  are 
subjects  of  his  regiment.  They  may  not  be  excommunicate 
uiy  more  than  a  stone  may  be  killed,  because  they  are  not 
of  the  Christian  communion :  but  they-  are  living  persons, 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  infinitely  deceived  in  their  re- 
ligion, and  very  dangerous  if  they  offer  to  persuade  men  to 
their  opinions,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  Christ,  whos€( 
honour  and  the  interest  of  whose  service  a  Christian  prince 
is  bound  with  all  his  power  to  maintain.  And  when  the 
question  is  of  punishing  disagreeing  persons  with  death,  the 
church  hath  equally  nothing  to  dq  with  them' both,  for  she 
bath  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal- sword;  buttheprince^ 
whose  subjects  equally  Christians  and  Jews  are,  hath  equal 
pow^  over  their  persons ;  for  a  Christian  is  n6  more  % 
subject  than  a  Jew  is,  the  prince  hath  upon  them  both  die 
same  power  of  life  and  death :  so  that  the  Jew  by  being- no- 
Christian  is  iK>t '  foris/  or  any  more  an  exempt  person  for  his 
body  or  his  life,  than  the  Christian  is :  and  yet  in  all  churches* 
where  the  secular  power  hath  temporal  reason  to  iolerate  the 
Jews,  they  are  tolerated  without  any  scruple  in  religion. 
Which  thing  is  of  more  consideration,  because  the  Jews  are 
direct  blasphemers  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  blasphemy  by 
their  own.  law,  the  law.  of  Moses,  is  made  capital ;  and  might 
with  greater  reason  be  inflicted  upon  them,  who  acknowledge 
its  obligation,  than  urged  upon  Christians,  as  an  authority^ 
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eadUhig.  priiicerto'  pol;  them  ta deatb,  wbo  ar^  ^ccused^ 
aoddeutal'aad  consecutive  bkepbemy  and  idolatry  reppect* 
vrely/wbicfa  yet  tbey  bate  and  disavow  with  much,  zeal  aiid 
heartineira'  of  persuasion.  And  I  cannot  yet  learn  a  reason 
wJiy^we  shsdl  not  be  more  complying  with  them  wbo  ai^e  of 
t2ie  household  of  faith :  for  at  leaetthey  ave  children,  though 
tiiey  be  bait  rebellious  children ;  (and  if  tbey  were  not»  what 
faatb  die  mother  to  do  with  them  any  more  than  with  the 
idWBf)  tbey  are  in  somse  rebition  orhabttude  of  the  fcimily ; 
for  they  are.  consigned  with  the  saine  baptism^  profess  the 
sidkiefiB^th- delivered  by  the  apostles,  are  erected  in  the  same 
bope^oMileok  for  the  same  glory  to  be  revealed  to  them  at 
the  oomiiig  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  whose 
serviee,  according  to.  their  und^standing,  tbey  have  vowed 
fliemsHefares.  And  if  the  disagreeing  persons  be  to  be  e&» 
teensed  as  beadiehs .  and  publicans,  yet  not  w6rse*  *'  Have 
BO  company  with  them ;"  that  is  the  worst  that  is  to  be  done 
to  stocb  a  mail',  in  St.  Paul's  judgment :  "  yet  count  him  not 
18  an  enany;  butadmbnisb  him  as  a  brother." 


SECTION    XXL 

Of  the  Duty  of  particular  Churches  in  allowing  Communion. 

foooff^iese  pnebiises  we  are  easily  msiructedcooeerningthie 
iswfblneedvor  duty 'respectively  of  Christian  (^ixmiunion, 
^idf  ]»'  dr^eifendy  to  be'  considered  in  r^pect  of  particular 
dMtrcbes'to'eadi'  othet,  and  of  particular  men  to  pantictkl£d* 
durdhes.  -  For  acr  for  pariAcidaP  charcbes;  they  are  bound  to 
afletwcomtiiutrioh  to  alt  those  that  proftss  the  same  faitb, 
upon  which  the  apostles  didr  give  communion.  For  whatso»- 
t^er  preserves  us 'as  members  of  the  church,  gives  us  title  to 
tile  commumoti  of  saimts  ;  and  whatsoever  faith  or  belief  that 
is*  to  which  Gk^  hath  promised  heaVen,  that  faith  makes  us 
itfemftete  of  the'catholic  church.  Since  therefore  the  judidail 
ac^  of  the  church  are  tiien  most  prudent  and  religious,  when 
ilt^  ufeare&t  imitate  the.example  and  piety  of  God  ;  to  make 
the  way  to  heaven  straiter  than  God  made  it,  or  to  deny 
to  communicate  with  those  with  wjiom  God  will  vouchsafe 
to  be  united,  and  to  refuse  ourcharitv  to  those  who  have  the 
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same  faith,  because  they  have  not  all  our  opinions^  and  be* 
Ueve  not  every  thing  necessary  .which  we  overvalue,  is  im- 
pious and  scfaismatical ;  it  infers  tyranny  on  one  part/ and 
persuades  and  tempts  to  uncharitableness  and  animosities 
on  both  4  it  dissolves  societies,  and  is  an  enemy  to  peace ; 
it  busies  men  in  impertinent  wranglings ;  and  by  names  of 
men  and  titles  of  factions  it  consigns  the  interested  parties 
to  act  their  differences  to  the  height,  and  makes  them  neg- 
lect those  advantages,  which  piety  and  a  good  life  bring  to 
the  reputation  of  Christian  religion  and  societies. 

2.  And  therefore  Vincentius  Lirinensis^,  and  indeed  the 
whole  church,  accounted  the  Donatists  heretics  upon  this 
very  ground,  because  they  did  imperiously  deny  their,  cooir* 
munion  to  all  that  were  not  of  their  persuasion :  whereas  the 
authors  of  that  opinion  for  which  they  first  did  separate  and 
make  a  sect,  because  they  did  not  break  the  church's  peace, 
nor  magisterially  prescribe  to  others,  werd  in  that  disagree- 
ing and  error  ac^counted  catholics.  ^^  Divisio  enim  et  disunio 
facit  vos  hsereticos,  pax  et  uiiitas  faciunt  catholicos,":saBl 
St.  Austin^.  And  to  this  sense  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  ''  If  I 
had  all  faith,  and  had  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  He  who^ 
upon  confidence  of  his  true  belief,  denies  a  charitable  com- 
munion to  his  brother,  loses  the  reward  of  both.  And  if  Pope 
Victor  had  been  as  charitable  to  the  Asiatics  as  Pope  Anice- 
tus  and  St.  Polycarp  were  to  each  other  in  the  same  disa- 
greeing concerning  Easter,  Victor  had  not  been  irXt|icrua&re- 
pov  KOTOfnltifiivog,  so  bitterly  reproved  and  condemned  as 
he  was  for  the  uncharitable  managing  of  his  disagreeing,^  by 
Polycrates  and  Ireiiseus.  '^  Concordia  enim/ quse  est  caj?i- 
l^tis  effectus,  est  unio  voluntatum,  non  opinionum :''  ''True 
faith,  which  leads  to  charity,  leads  on  to  that,  which,  unites 
wills  and  affections,  not  opinions^." 

3.  Upon  these  or  the  like  considerations  the  emperor  Ze** 
no  published  his  ivwriKov,  in  which  he  made  the  Nicene  Creed 
to  be  the  medium  of  catholic  communion;  and  although  he 
lived  after  the  council  of  Chaleedon,  yet  he  made  not  the  de- 
crees of  that  council  an  instrument  of  its  restraint  and  limits 
as  preferring  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  union  of  eh$^ 

y  Ca[r.  11.  Vid.  PaciaOk  Epist.  ad  Sempron.  t, 

*  Lib.  2.  c.  95.  contra  liter.  Petilian. 

*  EttMb.  1*  5j.  c.  25,  S6.  A<Duin.  3.  2.  q.  37;  a«  U 
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tiiy  far  before  a  forced  or  pretended  unity  of  persuasion,  which 
never  was  nor  ever  will  be  real  and  substantial :  and  althoucrh 
it  were  very  convenient  if  it  could  be  had,  yet  it  is  therefore 
not  necessary,  because  it  is  impossible.  And  if  men  please, 
whatever  advantages  to  the  public  would  be  consequent  to  it, 
may  be  supplied  by  a  charitable  compliance  and  mutual  per- 
mission of  opinion,  and  the  offices  of  a  brotherly  affection 
prescribed  us  by  the  laws  of  Christianity.  And  we  have 
seen  it,  that  all  sects  of  Christians,  when  they  have  an  end 
to  be  served  upon  a  third,  have  permitted  that  liberty  to  a 
second  which  we  now  contend  for,  and  which  they  formerly 
denied,  but  now  grant,  that  by  joining  hands  they  might  be 
the  stronger  to  destroy  the  third.  The  Arians  and  Miletians 
joined  against  the  catholics;  the  catholics  and  ^Novalians 
joined  against  the  Arians.  Now  if  men  would  do  that  for  cha* 
rity  which  they  do  fiur  interest,  it  were  handsomer  and  more 
ingenuous :  for  that  they  do  permit  each  other's  disagreeings 
for  their  interest's  sake,  convinceth  them  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  thing,  or  else  the  unlawfulness  of  their  own  proceedings. 
And  therefore  it  were  better  they  would  serve  the  ends  of 
charity  than  of  faction ;  for  then  that  good  end  would  hal- 
low the  proceeding,  and  make  it  both  more  prudent  and  more 
pious,  while  it  serves  the  design  of  religious  purposes. 


T^ 


SECTION  XXII. 

That  particular  Men  may  communicate  with  Churches  of  differ- 
ent Persuasions ;  and  how  far  they  may  do  it. 

1.  As  for  the  duty  of  particular  men  in  the  question  of  com- 
municating with  churches  of  different  persuasions,  it  is  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  those  churches.  For  if 
they  require  no  impiety  or  any  thing  unlawful  as  the  condi- 
tion of  their  communion,  then  they  communicate  with  them 
as  they  are  servants  of  Christ,  as  disciples  of  his  doctrine  and 
subjects  to  his  laws,  and  the  particular  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  their  sect  hath  no  influence  or  communication  with 
him,  who  from  another  sect  is  willing  to  communicate  with 
all  the  servants  of  their  common  Lord.  For  since  no  church 
of  one  pame  is  infallible^  a  wise  man  may  have  either  the 
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iQisfortane  or  a  reason  to  believe  of  every  one  in  ip^krticuUr^ 
that  she  errs  in  some  article  or  other,  either  he  .caiuiot  comr 
municate  with  any,  or  dse.he  may  comBumicadie  with  all  Uiat 
$lo  not  make  a  sin,  or  the  profession  of  any  error,  to  be  the  com 
4ition  of  their  conmiunion.  And  therefore,,  as  every  parti* 
cular  church  is  bound  to  tolerate  disagreeing  persons  in  the 
sienses  and  for  the  reasons  above  explicated ;  so  every  paitiT 
lar  person  is  bound  to  tolerate  her,  that  is,  not  to  refuse 
ber  communion,  when  he  may  have  it  upon  innocent  condi- 
tions. For  what  is  it  to  me  if  the  Greek  church  denies  pro- 
cession of  the  third  person  from  the  second,  so  she  will  give 
me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (though  I  affirm  it),  iii^refore, 
because  I  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus  Ohiist,  and  retain  jail 
matters  of  faith  and  necessity  f  But  this  thing  will  scarce  fae 
reduced  to  practice ;  for  few  churches  that  have  framed  bodies 
of  confession  and  articles,  will  endure  any  person  that  is  not 
of  the  same  confession  :  which  is  a  plain  demonstration,  that 
such  bodies  of  confession  and  articles  do  much  hurt,  by  bet 
coming  instruments  of  separating  and  dividing  communions^ 
and  making  unnecessary  or  uncertain  propositions  a  certain 
means  of  schism  and  disunion.  But  then  men  would  do.  well 
to  consider  whether  or  no  sudi  proceedings  do  not  derive 
the  guilt  of  ^chism  upon  them  who  least  think  it;  and  .wb^ther 
of  the  two  is  the  schismatic,  he  that  makes  unnecessary  and 
(supposing  the  state  of  things)  inconvenient  impositions,  or 
he  that  disobeys  them,  because  he  cannot,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  believe  them ;  he  that  parts  commu- 
nion because  without  sin  he  could  not  entertain  it,  or  they 
that  have  not  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  separate  by  re* 
quiring  such  conditions,  which  to  no  man  are  simply  neces- 
sary, and  to  his  particular  are  either  sinful  or  ii^apopisibl^. 

2.  The  sum  of  all  is  this:  thereisnosecuiity  in  anything 
or  to  any  person  but  in  the  pious  and  hearty  endeavQjurs  of  ^ 
good  life,  and  neither  sin  nor  error  does  impede  it  fropi  prot 
ducing  its  proportionate  and  intended  effect;  because  it  is  ^, 
direct  deletery  to  sin  and  an  excuse  to  errors^  by  qiatdag 
them  innocent,  and  therefore  harmless.  And,  indeed,  this  i§ 
the  intendment  and  design  of  fiuth.  For  (that  w.e  may  joii^ 
both  ends  of  this  discourse  together)  therefore  certain  .artir 
eles  are  prescribed  to  us,  and  propoundfid  to  ouruQd«trstimd<7 
ing,.tkat  so  we  might  be  supplied  with  instmctionsrwitb  mojp 
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Itren  and  ^ag^^ttetts  id  mcHiife  and  determine  our  wills  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ;  So  Ihtit  obedience  is  just  so  con* 
leqUent  to  faith,  'as  ibe  acts  of  will  ale  to  the  dictates  of  the 
anderotandiiig.  Faith  therefore  h^iikg  in  order  to  obedience, 
and  do  feff  etdelleat  as  itself  is  a  (Murt  of  obedience,  or  the 
f  rooiotdr  of  it^  Or'aa  tega^ement  to  it;  it  is  evident,  that  if 
obedience  and  ^  good  life  be  'seonred  upon  tfaie  most  reason- 
able and  propel  grounds  of  Ghifisitantiy,  that  is,  upon  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  tiben  faith  fitlso  is  sefcu^ed•  Sivice  whatsoever 
is  beside  the  diities»  the  order  of  a  good  lifo,  cflinnot  be  a  part 
of  faith,  beeatise  u|>on  feith  h  good  life  is  bfuilt :  all  other  ar* 
tides,  by  not  being  necessary,  al^  no  otherwise  to  be  requhred 
but  as  they  are  to  be  obtained  and  found  out,  that  is,  moral-* 
ly,  and  falUUy,  and  humanly.  It  is  fittdl  truths  be  promoted 
fairly  a;nd  property,  ^nd  yet  but  feW  articles  prescribed  ma- 
gisterially, nor  frl^Dfed  into  symbols  aftd  bodies  of  confession ; 
least  of  iE^l,  after  such  composures,  sboiuld  men  proceed  so 
furiously  as  to  say,  all  disagreeing  after  i^ilch  declarations  to 
be  damnable  for  the  futui^e,  iand  capital  for  th^  present.  But 
this  vory  thing  is  reai^o(n  enough  to  make  men  ikTorci  limited 
in  their  prescriptions,  because  it  is  niore  phlo'itabte  in  such 
suppositions  so  to  do. 

3.  But  i^  the  thing  itself,  becduse  few  kindt  t>f  ei^rcMrs  are 
damnable,  itia  reasonable  as' few  should  be  dapital.  And  bcr 
caukse  ev^ery  thing  that  is  damniable  in  it^lf  and  before  Qod^s 
judgmeat«e«(t  is  not  discehiible  l>efere  men  (and  qfuestiotis 
dtsplilabie  a^  of  this  cbndittoh),  it  is  aiso  vety  reaiionable 
that  fewer  be  chpital  dhha  what  dre  HamtiaUe,  and  Ifafat  s'tich 
qileslttos  should  be  permitted  to  mieii  to  bblieve,  because 
tiiey  mUlst  be  teft  46  Qod  to  jadge.  It  xioncerns  all  persons 
to  see  that  dbey  do  tfte  b€tet  te  fihd  out  truth ;  aild  if  they  do, 
it  is  cactaia  ihaft,  let  the  errof  be  eFer  ^o  damnable,  they  ahall 
escape  the  ent^,  or  the  mitery,  of  being  daihhed  for  it*  And 
if  God  will  not  be  angry  at  men  for  being  invincibly  deceived, 
why  should  men  be  angrj^  one  at  toother  ?  For  he  that  is 
most  displeased  at  another  man's  error,  may  also  be  tempted 
in  his  own  will,  and  as  much  deceived  in  his  understanding : 
for  if  he  may  fail  in  what  he  can  choose,  he  may  also  fail  in 
what  he  cannot  choose :  his  understanding  is  no  more  secured 
than  his  will,  nor  his  faith  more  than  his  obedience.  It  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  offends  God  in  either :  but  whatsoever  is  not 
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to  be  avoided,  as  errors,  which  are  incident  oftentimes  even 
to  the  best  and  most  inquisitive  of  men,  are  not  offences 
against  God,  and  therefore  not  to  be  punished  or  restrained 
by  men  :  but  all  such  opinions,  in  which  the  public  interests 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  foundation  of  faith  and  a  good 
life,  are  not  concerned,  are  to  be  permitted  freely.  ''Quisque 
abundet  in  sensu  suo,''  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
that  is  argument  and  conclusion  too :  and  they  were  excel- 
lent words  which  St.  Ambrose  said  in  attestation  of  this  great 
truth,  '^  Nee  imperiale  est,  libertatem  dicendi  negare ;  nee 
sacerdotale,  quod  sentias  non  dicere.'^  I  end  with  a  story 
which  rfind  in  the  Jews'  books.  *' When  Abraham  sat  at  his 
tent-door,-  according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain 
strangers ;  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his 
Btaff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards  him  who 
was  a  hundred  years  of  age :  he  received  him  kindly,  wash- 
ed his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down :  but,  ob- 
serving that  the  old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for 
a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship 
the  God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worship- 
ped the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  god.  At 
which  answer  Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he 
{hrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  "tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the 
evils  of  the  night,  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the 
old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him 
where  the  stranger  was :  he  replied,  I  thrust  him  away  be- 
cause he  did  not  worship  thee.  God  answered  him,  I  have 
suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured 
me ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night,  when  he 
gave  thee  no  trouble  f  Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abraham 
fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  wise  instruction."  Go  thou,  and  do  likemse,  and 
thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the  God  of  Abraham, 
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RESCUED  FROM  POPULAR  ERRORS. 


The  following  treatise  is,  in  itself^  and  with  reference  to  its  immediaie 
sabjecty  iess  eotitroiRersial  tbsn  detottontd.  As,  -faowerer,  it  gave  occa- 
sion to  seyeral  of  Taylor's  writings  which  are  strictly  polemical,  and  from 
which  it  could  hardly  be  separated  Without  inconvenience  to  the  reader; 
as  it  contains,  moreover^  some  controverted  positions^  and  as  the  author 
himself  professes,  at  leMt  iticiHetilililly,  V>  misal  lame  of  the  opinions 
usual  among  Christians  on  the  subject  of  Repentance,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  present  volume,  rather  than  anM>ng 
those  works  which  exclusively  i^efer  to  practice  or  devotion. 
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TO 


•  * 


XE£  mOBT  HOKOIIRABCE 

AND  NOBLEST  LORD, 

RICHARD,  EARL  OF  CARBERY, 


4.J 

MY  LORD, 


The  <luty  of  repentance  is  of  so  great  and  uniyersal 
concernBient,  a  catholicon  to  the  evils  of  the  soul  of 
every  man,  that  if  there  be  any  particular  in  which 
it  is  ivorthy  the  labours  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
calling,  '  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season^' 
it  is  in  this  duty ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I  shall  be 
excused,  if  my  discourses  of  repentance,  like  th^ 
duty  itself,  be  perpetually  mereasing ;  and  I  mayi 
Uke  the  widow  in  the  Oospel  to  the  unjust  Judge,  at 
lea^t  hojj^e  to  prevail  with  some  men  by  my  impor* 
tunity.  Men  have  found  put  so  many  devices  and 
arts  to  cossen  themselves,  that  they  will  rather  admit 
^y  weak  discourses  andimages  of  reason,  than  think 
it  necessary  to  repent  speedily,  severely,  and  effect-^ 
ively;  We  find  that  sinners  are  prosperous,  and 
God  is  long'  before  he  strikes ;  and  it  is  always  aiio- 
ther  man's  case,  when  we  see  a  judgment  happen  up- 
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on  a  sinner,  we  feel  it  not  ourselves,  for  when  we  da, 
it  is  commonly  past  rem^y.  Indeed  it  was  to  be 
pitied  in' the  heathen,  that  many  of  them  were  tempt- 
ed to  take  the  thriving  side,  when  religion  itself  was 
unprosperous.  When  Jupiter  suffered  his  golden 
sceptre  to  be  stole,  and  the  image  never  frowned ; 
and  a  bold  fellow  would  scrape  the  ivory  thigh  of 
Hercules,  and  go  away  without  a  broken  pate,  for  all 
the  club  that  was  in  his  hand ;  they  thought  they  had 
reason  to  think  there  was  no  more  sacredness  in  the 
images  of  their  gods,  than  in  the  statues  of  Vagel- 
lius "" :  and  because  the  event  of  all  regular  actions 
was  not  regular  and  equal,  but  Catiline  was  hewn 
down  by  the  consul's  sword  for  his  rebellion,  and 

for  the  same  thing  Caesar  became  a  prince,  they  be- 

■  Jk 

lieved  that  the  power  that  governed  these  extra- 
regular  events,  must  itself  be  various  and  changea- 
ble, and  they  called  it  *  Fortune/  But,  my  Lord,  that 
Christians  should  thus  dote  upon  temporal  events, 
and  the  little  baits  of  fishes  and  the  meat  of  dogs, 
adoring  every  thing  that  is  prosperous,  and  hating 
that  condition  of  things  that  brings  trouble,  is  not 
to  be  pardoned  to  them  who  profess  themselves  ser- 
vants and  disciples  of  a  crucified  Lord  and  Master. 

f 

But  it  is  upon  the  same  account,  that  men  are  -  so 
hardly  brought  to  repent,  or  to  believe  that  repentance 
hath  in  it  so  many  parts,  and  requires  so  much  labour, 
and  exacts  such  caution,  and  cannot  be  performed 

■  Juv.  xiii.  119. 
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iiirithout  the  best  assistances^  or  the  greatest  .ricill  io 
spiritual  notices.  They  find  sin  pleasant  and  pros*^ 
perons,  gay  and  in  the  fashion :  and  though  wise  men 
know  it  is  better  to  be  pleased  than  to  be  merry,  to 
have  rest  and  satisfaction  in  wisdom  and  perfective 
notices  of  things,  than  to  laugh  loud,  and  fright  so* 
briety  away  witli  noises,  and  dissolution,  and  forget* 
fulness :  yet  this  severer  pleasure  seems  dull  andflat, 
and  men  generally  betake  themselves  to  the  wild* 
nesses  of  sin,  and  hate  to  have  it  interrupted  by  the 
intervening  of  the  sullen  grace,  of  repentance. .  It 
was  a  sprightly  saying  of  him  in  the  comedy. 

Ego  ^tam  Deorum  proptcre^  seftipitenam  esse  arbitror, 
Qaod  Toluptates  eoram  propriae  sunt :   nam  mihi  immortalitas 
'   Paiia  est,  si  nulla  haic  segritudo  gandio  interGesserit  ^ 

^*  Our  immortality  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  codtinu- 
ance  of  our  pleasure :  my  life  is  then  perpetual,  when 
my  d^ights  are  not  interrupted.'*  And  this  is  the 
immortality,  that  too  many  men  look  after  by  in- 
competent means.  But  to  be  called  upon  to  repent- 
ance, and  when  men  inquire  what  that  is,  to  be  told 
it  is  all  the  duty  of  a  returning  man ;  the  extermina- 
tion of  ^in,  the  mortification  of  all  our  irregular  appe- 
tites, and  all  that  perfection,  of  righteousness  which 
can  consist  with  our  state  of  imperfection ;  and  that 
}n  order  to  these  purposes,  we  must  not.  refuse,  the 
sharpest  instruments,  that  '  they  may  be  even  cut 
Qff  which  trouble  us,'  but  that  we  suffer  all  the  se- 
yerity  pf  vojiuntary  or  imposed  discipline,  according 

^  Andr.  5..  5.  3. 


as  it  siiaft  bejiidgtri.iiec€fflsft^  this  is  it  VrWjch/Nwill 
tcoiable  men;  such,  I  ufcean,  who  love  a  be^gaHy 
ease  before  a  labocious  thriidng'  trade  (a  foul  stafate 
to  some  beasts  is  better  thaai  a  fair  vray) ;  and  there^ 
fore  it  is,  that  since  all  Christiaiis  are.  eonviaced  of 
the  necessity,  the*  indispensable  necessity  of  repart- 
ance,  they  have  resolved  to  admit  it,  but  tfaey  sdsJt^  re^ 
solve:  they  will  not  undensitand  what  it  10.  ^  Una*hsird)i 
ialsa  la/eriiKaila ;'  one  or  two  forced  tears  ZBgmist  a 
good  time:  and,.faelieve  it,  l^atis  a  greatmafcteftoo^ 
that  is  not  oidinaFy .     But  if  men  lose  an  estate,^ 


! '  ■  ' '  NemordDloreai 
Fingit  in  hoc^casa,  yestem  diducere  summam 
CoDtewtai^  y6x«m  octilor  hmnoiw  cbMtd  : 

Men  need  not  to  dissemble  tears  or  sorrow  inr  that 
case:  but  as  if  men  were  in  no  dan^r  w^n  they 
are  enemieS' ta  God^  and  as  if  to  Insff  faeavem^werer  nd 
great  mattej;,  and  to  be  cast  into  hell  were  i  veiry  to* 
lerabl^  condition,  and  such:  as  a  man^might  very  w^l 
undergo,  and  laughi  heartily  for  all  that ; — ^they  ^em 
so  unconoemedin  the  actiosis  of  religion,  andin  ttifenr 
obedience  to*  the  severe  laws  of  repentance,  that  it 
looks  as^ifitpen  had  no  design  in  the  v^orld,  but  t6  be 
tofierisd  to  die  quietly,  to  perish  tamely,  without 
being  troubled  with  the  angry  arguments  oT  the 
churchmen,  who  by  all  means-  desire  they  should 
live  and  recover^  and  dwell-  with-God^  for 'ever.  Or 
if  they  can  befdrced  to  the  farther  entertainments  of 
repentance,  it  19  nothing  bitt  a  callings  for^  mercy,  an 

«  Jav.  xiii.  131, 
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day»  and  a^solonuidMwer  at  the  most. 

The  mind  is  not.  ofaanged^  thpugk  diefece  \xr:  fer 
Tspentence  iaHiought.  to-be  juatasiother  graces,  fil 
for  thfiir  proper  seascmr  Uke  fraits  ia  their  ovm 
qionih ;  but  th^-  overy  thing  else  must  ha^e  its  dof 
too :  we  shall  sia,  and  we  must  repeiit;  but  sin.  will 
come  ^tgmi,  amd  sdmay  repentance :  for  '*  there  k^a 
time  for  eyery  thing  under  the  sun ;'  aiid  the  time  fos 
repentantce^is'  Mthen  we^an  ^  na mop^  when^evei^E 
objection  is-answeved,  y^hea-we  can  Ime  no  moire 
excuse;  and  they  who-gO'  upon  that  pmciple,  wilt 
iiever  do  it,  till  it  be  too  late :  for  eyery  age  hath 
temptations  of  iteown>  and  they  that  have  beep^used 
to  the  yoke  aU  their  life-4ime,  will  obey/  their  mm 
when  it  comes  in  any  shape^  in  which  they  can  take 
any  pleasure.  But  men  ape  infinitely  abused^  and 
by  themselves  most  of  dll.  For  repentance  is*  not 
like  the  summer^fruits^  fit  to*  be  ta^en  a  little,  and  in 
their  own  time ;  it  is  like  bf^ead^  the  provisions^  and 
support  of.  our  life,  the  entertainment  of  every  day, 
but  it  is '  the  bread  of  affliction'  to  some,  and  '  the 
bread  of  carefulness'  to  all :  and  he  that  preaches  this 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  the  greatest  severity,  it 
may  be,  he.  takes  the  liberty  of  an  enemy,  but  he 
gives  the  counsel  and  the  assistance  of  a  friend. 

My  Lord,  I  have  been  so  long  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  your  spirit  and  religion,  that  I  know  I 
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need  not  make  an  apology  for  dedicating  this  seveF0 
book  to  you.'    You  knoWj  according  to  the  pru- 
dence which  God  hath  given  you,  that  he  that  flat- 
ters you  is  your  enemy,  and  you  need  not  be  flatter- 
ei ;  for  he  that  desires  passionately  to  be  a  good  mam 
and  a  religious,  to  be  the  servant  of  God  and  he 
saved,  will  not  be  fond  of  any  vanity,  and  nothing 
else  can  need  to  be  flattered ;  but  I  have  presented  to 
your  Lordship  this  discourse,  not  only  to  be  a  testi- 
mony to  the  world,  how  great  a  love,  and  how  great 
an  honour  I  have  for  you,  but  even  by  ascribing  you 
into  this  relation,  to  endear  you  the  rather  every  day 
more  and  more,  to  the  severest  doctrines  andprac  -  , 
tices  of  holiness.  I  was  invited  to  make  something  to 
this  by  an  honourable  person  who  is  now  with  God, 
and  who  desired  his  needs  should  be  served  by  my 
ministry.     But  when  I  had  entered  upon  it,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  do  it  in  order  to  more  purposes,  and 
in  prosecution  of  the  method  of  my  other  studies. 
All  which  as  they  are  designed  to  God's  glory  and 
the  ministry  of  souls,  so  if  by  them  I  can  signify  my 
obligations  to  your  Lordship,  which  by  your  great 
nobleness  do  still  increase,  I  shall  not  esteem  them 
wholly  ineffective,  even  of  some  of  those  purposes 
whither  they  are  intended;  for  truly,  my  Lord,  in 
whatsoever  I  am,  or  can  do,  I  desire  to  appear, 

T 

My  noblest  Lord, 

Your  Honour's  most  obliged,  and 
Most  affectionate  Servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
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The  wiser  part  of  mankind  hath  seen  so  much  trifling  in  thh 
conduct  of  disputations^  so  much  partiality,  such  earnest  de- 
sires of  reputation^  such  resolution  to  prevail  by  all  means, 
BO  great  mixture  of  interest  in  the  contention,  so  much  mis- 
taking of  the  main  question,  so  frequent  excursions  into  dif- 
fering .matter,  so  many  personal  quarrels  and  petty  animosi- 
ties,, so  many  wranglings  about  those  things  that  shall  never 
be  helped,  that  is,  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  men;  and, 
,after  all  this  (which  also  must  needs  be  consequent  to  it),  so 
little  fruit  and  eiBPect  of  questions,  no  man  being  the  wiser, 
or  changed  from  error  to  truth,  but  from  error  to  error  most 
.frequently  t  and  there  are  in  the  very  vindication  of  (ruth  so 
many  incompetent,  uncertain,  and  untrue  things  offered,  that 
if  by  chance  some  truth  be  gotten,  we  are  not  very  great 
gainers,  because,  when  the  whole  account  is  cast  up,  we  shall 
find,  or  else  they  that  are  disinterested  will  observe,  that  there 
is  mor.e  error  than  truth  in  the  whole  purchase ;  and  still  no 
man  is  sa^tisfied^  and  every  side  keeps  its  own,  unless  where 
/oily  or  interest  makes  som^  few  persons  to  change ;  and  still 
more  weakness^  and  more  impertinences  crowd  into  the 
whole  affair  upoa  every  reply,  and  more  yet  upon  the  rejoin- 
der ;  and  whe^  men  have  wrangled  tediously  and  vainly, 
they  are  but  where  they  were ;  save  only,  that  they  may  re- 
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member  they  suffered  infirmity^  and,  it  may  be,  the  transport 
of  passions,  and  uncharitable  expressions ;  and  all  this  for 
an  unrewarding  interest,  for  that  which  is  sometimes  uncer- 
tain itself,  unrevealed,  unuseful,  and  unsatisfying ;  that  in  the 
event  of  things,  and  after  beiiig  wearied  for  little  or  nothing, 
men  have  now  in  a  very  great  proportion  left  it  quite  off,  as 
unsatisfying  waters,  and  have  been  desirous  of  more  material 
nourishment,  and  of  such  notices  of  things  and  just  assist- 
ances, as  may  promote  their  eternal  interest. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  great  reason  and  high  time  that  they 
should  do  so  :  for  when  they  were  employed  in  rowing  up 
and  down  in  uncertain  seas,  to  find  something  that  was  not 
necessary,  it  was  certain  they  woiild  less  attend  to  that, 
which  was  more  worthy  their  inquiry:  and  the  enemy  of 
mankind  knew  that  to  be  a  time  of  his  advantage,  and  ac- 
cordingly sowed  tares  while  we  so  slept ;  and  we  felt  a  real 
mischief  while  we  contended  for  an  imaginary  and  fantastic 
good.  For  things  were  come  to  that  paijs,  that  it  was  ih^ 
character  of  a  good  man  to  be  zealous  for  a  sect,  and  all  of 
every  party  respectively,  if  they  were  earnest  and  impatient 
of  contradiction,  were  sure  to  be  saved  by  their  own  preach- 
ers; and  holiness  of  life  was  hot  so  severely  demanded,  but 
that  men  believe  their  country  articles ;  and  heaven-gates  at 
no  hand  might  be  permitted  to  stand  open  to  any  one  else. 
Thence  came  hatred,  variance,  emulation,  and  strifes ;  and 
'the  wars  of  Christendom  which  hdve  beeh  kindled  by  dis- 
puters,  and  the  evil  lives  which  were  occasioned  and  encou- 
raged by  those  proceedings,  are  the  best  confutation  in  the 
world  of  ell  such  disputations. 

But  now  when  we  come  to  search  into  that.part  of  theo- 
logy, which  is  most  necessary,  in  which  thfe  life  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  interest  of  souls,  the  peace  of  Christendom^  and 
the  union  of  minds,  the  sweetness  of  society^  and  the  support 
of  government,  the  usefulness  and  comfort  of  our  lives,  the 
advancement  of  vittue,  and  the  just  measures  of  honour;  we 
find  many  things  disordered,  the  tables  of  the  command- 
ments broken  in  pieces,  and  some  parts  are  lost  and  some 
disordered,  and  into  the  very  practice  of  Christians  there  are 
crept  so  many  niaterial  errors,  that  although  God  made  no- 
*  thing  plainer,  yet  how  nothing  is  more  difiictilt  and  involved, 
uncertain  and  discomposed,  than  many  of  the  great  lines 
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and  propositions  in  moral  theology  :  nothing  is  more  neg- 
lected, more  necessary,  or  more  i^istaken.     For  althaugjb 
very  many  run  into  holy  orders  without  just  abilities,  and 
think  their  province  is  well  discharged  if  they  can  preach 
upon  Sundays ;  and  men  observing  the  ordinary  preaching  to 
.    be  little  better  than  ordinary  talk,  have  been  made  bold  to 
.venture  into  the  holy  sept,  and  invade  the  secrets  of  the  teni- 
ple,  as  thinking  they  can  talk,  at  the  same  rate  which  they 
observe  to  be. the  manner  of  vulgar  sermons:  yet  they  who 
know  to  give  a  just  value  to  the  best  things,  know  that  the 
.sacred  office  of  a  priest,  a  minister  of  religion,  does  not  only 
require  great  holiness,  that  they  may  acceptably  offer  the 
Christian  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  prayer  and  eucharist  for 
the  people,  and  become  their  fairest  examples ;  but  also  great 
abilities,  and  wise  notices  of  things  and  persons,  strict  ob-^ 
servation,  deep  remembrances,  prudent  applications,  courage 
and  caution,  severity  and  mercy,  diligence  and  wisdom,  that 
.they  may  dispense  the  excellent  things  of  Christianity,  tp 
.the  same  effect  whither  they  were  designed  in  the  councils 
.of  eternity,  that  is,  ,to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of* 
souls. 

But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe  how  weakly  the  souls  of 
men  and  women  are  guided ;  with  what  false  measures  th^y 
are  instructed,  how  their  guides  oftentimes  strive  to  please 
men  rather  than  to  save  them,  and  accordingly  have  fitted 
their  discourses  and  sermons  with  easy  theorems,  such  which 
the  schools  of  learning  have  fallen  upon  by  chance,  or  inte« 
rest,  or  flattery,  or  vicious  necessities,  or  superinduced  arts^ 
.  or  weak  compliances.     But  from  whatsoever  cause  it  does 
.  proceed,  we  feel  the  thing :  there  are  so  many  false  princi- 
.  pies  in  the  institutions  and  systems  of  moral  or  casuistical 
^divinity,  and  they  taught  so  generally,  and  believed  so  un- 
questionably,, and  so  fitted  to  the  dispositions  of  men,  so 
complying  with  their  evil  inclinations,  so  apt  to   produce 
..  error  and.  confidence,  security  and  a  careless  conversation^ 
.  that  neither  can  there  be  any  way  Ipetter  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  souls,  nor  to  vindicate  truth,   nor  to  adorn  the 
science  itself,  or4;o  make  religion  reasonable  and  intelligible, 
or  to  promote  holy  life,  than  by  rescuing  our  schools,  and 
pi|lpits,  and  private  persuasions,  from  the  believing  such  pro** 
positions  v^^hich  have  prevailed  very  much  and  very  long,  but 
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"yet  which  are  not  only  false,  but  have  immediate  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  men,  so  as  to  become  to  them  a  state  of 
tmiversal  temptation  from  the  severities  and  wisdom  of  holi- 
ness. 

When  therefore  I  had  observed  concerning  the xhurch  of 
'  England  [which  is  the  most  excellently  instructed  with  a 
body  of  true  articles,  and  doctrines  of  holiness,  with  a  dis- 
cipline material  and  prudent,  with  a  government  apostolical, 
with  dignities  neither  splendid  nor  sordid,  too  great  for  con- 
tempt, and  too  little  for  envy  (unless  she  had  met  with  little 
people  and  greatly  malicious),  and  indeed  with  every  thing 
that  cottld  instruct  or  adorn  a  Christian  church,  so  that  she 
wanted  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  what  she 
already  was] ;  that  amongst  all  her  heaps  of  excellent  things, 
and  books  by  which.her  sons  have  ministered  to  piety  arid 
learning  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  was  the  greatest 
scarcity  of  books  of  cases  of  conscience ;  and  that  while  I 
stood  watching  that  some  or  other  should  undertake  it  ate- 
cording  to  the  ability  which  God  gave  them;  and  yet  every 
one  found  himself  hindered  or  diverted,  persecuted  or  dis- 
abled, and  still  the  work  was  left  undone,  I  suffered  myself 
to  be  invited  to  put  my  weak  hand  to  this  work,  rather  than 
thait  it  should  not  be  done  at  all.  But  by  that  time  I  made 
some  progression  in  the  first  preparatory  discourses  to  the 
work,  I  found  that  a  great  part  of  that  learning  was  supported 

•  by  principles  very  weak  and  very  false :  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  dispute  concerning  a  single  case  whether  it  were  lawful 

•  or  noi  when,  by  the  general  discoursing^  of  men,  it  might 
'  be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of  sin  without  danger  or  re- 
proof, as  to  the  final  event  of  souls.  I  thought  it  therefore 
necessary,  by  way  of  address  and  preparation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  particulars,  that  it  should  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  live  a  holy  life ;  and  that  it  could  be  of 
concern  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  very  minutes  of  his  con- 

'  sciencie:  for  if  it  be  no  matter  how  men  live,  and  if  the 
hopes  of  heaven  can  well  stsmd  with  a  wicked  life,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecessary,  than  to  inquire  after 
cases  of  conscience.  And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  the 
'last  to  cry  for  pardon  for  having  all  his  life-Cime  neither  re- 
garded laws  nor  conscience,  certainly  they  have  found  out 

^  m  bietter  compendium  of  religion,  and  need  not  be  troubled. 
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with  variety  of  rules  and  cautions  of  carefulness  and  a  last- 
ing holiness ;  nor  think  concerning  any  action  or  state  of 
life,  whether  it  he  lawful  or  not  lawful ;  for  it  is  all  one  whe- 
ther it  be  or  no,  since'  neither  .one  nor  the  other  will  easily 
change  the  event  of  things* 

For  let  it  be  imagined,  what  need  there  can  be  that  any 
man  should  write  cases  of  conscience,  or  read  them,  if  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man  thus  to  believe  and  speak. 

I  have  indeed  often  in  my  younger  years  been  affrighted 
with  the  fearful  noises  of  damnation,  and  the  ministers  of 
religion,  for  what  reason  they  best  know,  did  call  upon  me 
to  deny  my  appetite,  to  cross  my  desires,  to  destroy  my 
pleasures,  to  live  against  my  nature ;  and  I  was  afraid  as 
long  as  I  could  not  consider  the  secrets  of  things ;  but  now  I . 
find  that  in  thqir  own  books  there  are  for  me  so  many  confi- 
dences'and  securities,  that  those  fears  were  most  unreasonable; 
and  that  as  long  as  I  live  by  the  rules  and  measures  of  na- 
ture, I  do  not  offend  God,  or  if  I  do  I  shall  soon  find  a  par- 
don. For  I  consider,  that  the  commandments  are  impossible, 
find  what  is  not  possible  to  be  done  we  are  not  to  take  care  v 
of:  and  he  that  fails  in  one  instance,  cannot  be  saved  without 
ja  pardon,  not  by  his  obedience ;  and  be  that  fails  in  all,  may 
be  saved  by  pardon  and  grace.  For  the  case  is  so,  that  we 
^e  sinners  naturally,  made  so  before  we  were  bom ;  and  na- 
ture can  never  be  changed  until  she  be  destroyed :  and  since 
all  our  regularities  spring  from  that  root,  it  is  certain  they 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  us ,  and  a  man  can  no  more  fear 
God's  anger  for  being  inclined  to  all  sin,  than  for  being  hun- 
jgty,  or  miserable :  and  therefore  I  expect  from  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  some  provisions,  which  will  so  extin- 
guish this  solemn  and  artificial  guilt,  that  it  shall  be  as  if  it 
were  not.  But  in  the.  meantime  the  certainty  of  sinning 
will  proceed.  For  besides  that  I  am  told  that  aman  hath  no 
liberty,  but  a  liberty  to  sin,  and  this  definite  liberty  is  in  plain 
English  a  very  necessity,  we  see  it  by  a  daily  experience  that 
those  who  call  themselves  good  men,  are  such  who  do  what 
they  would  not,  and  cannot  do  what  they  would ;  and  if  it  be 
so^  it  is  better  to  do  what  I  have  a  mind  to  quietly,  than  to 
vex  myself,  and  yet  do  it  nevertheless :  and  that  it  is  so^  I  am 
taught  in  almost  all  the  discourses  I  have  read  or  heard  upon , 
the  Beventh  chapter  to  the  Romans :  and  therefore  if  I  may 
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have  leave  to  do  constantly  to  what  I  am  taught  to  believe, 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
therefore  must  obey ;  and  that  I  am  bidden  to  obey  unwill- 
ingly, and  am  told  that  the  striving  against  sin  is  indeed  ordi- 
narily ineffective,  and  yet  is  a  sign  of  regeneration ;  I  can 
soon  do  that,  strive  against  it,  and  pray  against  it ;  but  Icannot 
hope  to  prevail  in  either,  because  I  am  told  beforehand,  that 
even  the  regenerate  are  under  the  power  of  sin  :  they  will  and 
do  not ;  they  do  and  will  not ;  and  so  it  is  with  nie ;  I  would 
fairi  be  perfect  if  I  could ;  but  I  must  not  hope  it ;  and  there- 
3fore  I  would  only  do  my  actions  so  treasonably,  that  I  would 
not  be  tied  to  vex  myself  for  what  I  cannot  help  ;   or  to  lose 
the  pleasure  of  my  sin  by  fretting  at  it,  when  it  is  certain  it 
will  be  done,  and  yet  I  shall  remain  in  the  state  of  regenera- 
tion.    And  who  can  help  all  this,  but  God,  whose  mercy  is 
indeed  infinite  ;   and  although  in  the  secret  dispensation  of 
affairs,  he  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  yet  he  had  no  pur- 
pose we  should  therefore  perish  ;  but  it  was  done  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all ;  that  is,  that  we  may  glorify  him 
for  supplying  our  needs,  pardoning  our  sins,  relieving  our  in^ 
'firmities  ?  And  therefore  when  T  consider  that  God's  mercy 
hath  no  limit  in  itself,  and  is  made  definite  only  by  the  Ca- 
pacity of  the  object,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  he  loves  hife 
creatures  so  well,  that  we  shall  all  rejoice  in  our  being  freed 
from  eternSil  fears.     For  to  justify  my  hopes,  why  may  not  I 
be  confident  of  heaven  for  all  my  sins,  since  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  is  that  by  which  I  shall  be  justified  ? 
iny  own  is  but ''  like  a  menstruous  rag,'  and '  the  just  falls  seven 
times  a  day ;'  but  Christ's  cross  pays  for  all.     And  therefore 
I  am  confident  I  shall  do  well.     For  I  am  one  of  those  for 
'whom  Christ  died ;  and  I  believe  this ;  this  faith  is  not  to  be 
reproved,  for  this  is  that  which  justifies,  who  shall  condemn 
me?  It  is  not  a  good  lifethatjustifies  a  man  before  God,  but  it 
is  faith  In  the  special  promises  ;•  for  indeed  it  being  impossiv 
ble  to  live  innocently,  it  is  necessary  that  a  way  of  God's  own 
finding  out  should  be  relied  upon.     Only  this  indeed  I  do,  I 
do  avoid  the  capital  sins,  blasphemies,  and  horrid  murders ;  I 
^m  ysvvalwg  a/idf»tdv(ov,  '*  I  siri  like  a  gentleman,'  not  like  a 
thief,  I  suffer  infirmities,  but  do  not  do  like  a  devil ;  and 
'though  I  sin,  yet  iTepent  speedily,  and  when  I  sin  again,  I 
repent  again,  and  my  spiritual  state  is  like  my  natural,  day 
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and  night  succeed  each  by  a  neyer-failing  revolutioD.     I  sin 
indeed  in  some  instances,  but  I  do  my  duty  in  many  ;.  and 
every  man  hath  his  infirmities ;  no  man  can  say.  My  soul  is 
pure  from  sin ;  but  I  hope  that  because  I  repent  still  as  I  sin^ 
my  sins  are  but  as  single  actions ;    and  since  I  resist  thenx 
what  I  can,  I  hope  they  will  be  reckoned  to  me  but  as  sins  of 
infirmity,  without  which  no  man  is  or  can  be  in  this  state  of 
imperfection.     For  if  I  pray  against  a  sin,  and  my&pirit  doea 
resist  it,  though  the  flesh  prevails,  yet  I  am  in  the  state  of 
grace.     For  that  I  may  own  publicly  what  I.  am  publicly 
taught ;  a  man  caanot  be  soon  out  of  the  state  of  grace,  but^ 
he  may  be  soon  in;  God's  love  is  lasting  and  perpetual  when, 
it  hath  once  begun ;  and  when  the  curtain  is  drawn  over  the 
state  of  grace  by  the  intervening  of  a  sin,  yet  as  soon  as  ever 
we  begin  to  cry  for  pardon,  nay,  when  we  do  but  say,  we  will 
confess  our  sins,  nay,  when  we  do  but  resolve  yte  will,  God 
meets  us  with  his  pardon,  and  prevents  us  with  some  portions 
of  it.     And  let  things  be  at  the  worst  they  can,  yet  he  that 
confesseth  his  sins  to  God,  shall  find  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
God ;  and  he  hath  established  a  holy  ministry  in  his  church 
to  absolve  all  penitents :  and  if  I  go  to  one  of  them,  and  tell 
the  sad  story  of  my  infirmity,  the  good  man  will  presently 
warrant  my  pardon,  and  absolve  me.    But  then  I  remember 
this  also,  that  as  my  infirmity  that  is  unavoidable  shall  not 
prejudice  me,  so  neither  shall  any  time  prejudice  my  repentr 
ance.     For  if  on  my  death-bed  I  cry  unto  God  for  pardon, 
and  turn  heartily  unto  God  in  the  very  instant  of  my  disso- 
lution, I  am  safe ;  because  whenever  a  man  converts  to  God, 
in  the  same  instant  God  turns  to  him,  or  else  it  were  possible 
for  God  to  hate  him  that  loves  God,  and  o\ir  repentance 
should  in  some  periods  be  rejected,  expressly  against  all  the 
promises.    For  it  is  an  act  of  contrition,  an  act  of  the  love  of 
God^  that  reconciles  us;  and  I  shall  be  very  unfortunate,  if  in 
the  midst  of  all  my  pains,  when  my  needs  increase,  and  my 
fears  are  pregnant,  and  myself  am  ready,  to  accept  pardon 
uppn  any  terms,  I  shall  not  then  do  so  much  as  one  act  of  a 
hearty  sorrow  and  contrition.     But  howev^er,  I  have  the  conr 
sent  of  almost  all  men,  and  all  the  schools  of  learning  in  the 
world,  that  after  a  wicked  life  my  repentance  at  last  shall  be 
accepted.     St.  Ambrose,  who  was  a  good  probable  doctor, 
and  one  as  fit  to  be  relied  on  as  any  man  else,  in  his  funeral 
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oration  of  Valentinian  hath  these  words ;  ''^  Blessed  is  he 
truly,  who  even  in  bis  old  age  hath  amended  his  error ; 
blessed  is  he,  who  even  just  before  the  stroke  of  death  turns 
his  mind  from  vice.     Blessed  are  they  whose  sins  are  cover- 
ed, for  it  is  written.  Cease  from  evil,  and  do  good,  and  dwell 
for  evermore.    Whoever  therefore  shall  leave  off  from  sin, 
and  shall  in  any  age  be  turned  to  better  things,  he  hath  the 
pardon  of  his  former  sins,  which  either  he  hath  confessed 
with  the  affections  of  a  penitent,  or  turned  from  them  with 
the  desires  of  amends.      But  this  prince  hath  company 
enough  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  pardon ;   for  there  are 
^er^  many  who  could  in  their  old  age  recall  themselves  from 
from  the  slipperiness  and  sins  of  their  youth ;  but  seldom  is 
^ny  one  to  be  found,  who  in  his  youth  with  a  serious  sobriety 
'^ill  bear  the  hes^vy  yoke."  And  I  remember  that  when  Faus- 
tus  bishop  of  Rhegium,  being  asked  by  Paulinus  bishop  of 
Nola,  from  Marinus  the  hermit,  whether  a  man  who  was  in- 
yolved  ia  carnal  sins  an.d  exercised  all  that  a  criminous  per- 
spn  could  do,  might  obtain  a  full  pardon,  if  he  did  suddenly 
r^pept  in  the  d$iy  of  his  death  f  did  answer  peevishly,  and  se- 
verely, and  gave  no  hppes,  nor  would  allow  pardon  to  any  such; 
Avitus  the  archbishop  of  Vienna  reproved  his  pride  and  his 
morosity,  and  gave  express  sentence  for  the  validity  of  such 
a  repentance* :  and  that  gentleness  hath  been  the  continual 
doctrine  of  the  church  for  many  ages ;  insomuch  that  in  the 
year  1584,  Henry  Kyspenning,  a  canon  of  Zante,  published  a 
book,  entitled,  *The  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  the  Meditation  of 
Death,  with  Solid  Exhortations  and  Comforts  tothe  Sick,  from 
the  Currents  of  Scripture,  and  the  Commentaries  of  the  Fa- 
thers,'— wberte  teaching  the  sick  man  how  to  answer  th^  ob- 
jections of  Satan,  he  makes  this  to  be  the  fifteenth  ^;  *  I  repent 
too  late  of  my  sins.'    He  bids  him  answer^,  '  It  is  nt)t  late  if 
it  be  true  :  and  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross  Christ  said,  This 
day  shalt  thou  be  ^ith  me  in  Paradise :'  and  afterward,  a 
short  prayer  easily  pierceth  heaven,  so  it  be  darted  forthwith 
it  vehement  force  of  the  spirit.  Truly  the  history  of  the  Kings 
tells,  that  David,  who  was  so  great  a  sinner,  used  but  three 
syllables ;  for  he  is  read  to  have  said  no  more  but  *  Peccavi,'! 
Jiave  sinned.    For  St.  Ambrose  said,  the  flame  of  the  sacri-» 
Jlce  of  his  heart  ascends  up  to  heaven.    Because  we  have  a 

•  ^pist.  4.  ^  Lib,d.  p.  11, 
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faerciful  and  gentle  Lord :  and  the  correction  of  our  sins 
needs  not  much  time,  but  great  fervour.' — And  to  the  same 
purpose  are  the  words  of  Alcuinus  the  tutor  of  Charles  the 
Great :  "  It  behoves  usto  come  to  repentance  with  all  confi- 
dence,  and  by  faith  to  believe  undoubtedly,  that  by  repent- 
ance our  sins  may  be  blotted  out :  *  etiamsi  in  ultimo  vita^ 
,  spiritu  commissa  poeniteat/ '  although  we  repent  of  Our  sins 

in  the  last  breath  of  our  life/  " 

Now  after  all  these  grounds  of  hope  and  confidehce  to  a 
dinner,  what  can  be  pretended  in  defiance  of  a  sinful  life  ; 
and  since  mten  will  hope  upon  one  ground,  though  it  be  tri- 
fling and  inconsiderable,  when  there  are  so  many  doctrinal 
grounds  of  hopes,  established  propositions,  parts  of  religion 
and  articles  of  faith,  to  rely  upon  (for,  all  these  particulars 
before  reckoned,  men  are  called  upon  to  believe  earnestly, 
and  are  hated  and  threatened  and  despised,  if  they  do  not 
believe  them),  what  is  there  left  to  discourage  the  evil  lives 
of  men,  or  to  lessen  a  full  iniquity,  since  upon  the  account 
of  the  premises,  either  we  may  do  what  we  list  without  sin, 
or  sin  without  punishment,  or  go  on  without  fear,  or  repent 
without  danger,  and  without  scrapie  be  confident  of  heaven  ? 
And  now  if  moral  theology  rely  upon  such  notices  as 
these,  I  thought  my  work  was  at  ah  end  before  I  ^  had  well 
finished  the  first  steps  of  my  progression.  The  whole  sum 
of  affairs  was  in  danger,  and  therefore  I  need  not  trouble  my- 
self or  others  with  consideration  of  the  particulars.  I  there- 
fore thought  it  necessary  first  to  undermine  these  false  foun- 
dations ;  and  since  im  inquiry  into  the  minutes  of  conscience^ 
Is  commonly  the  work  of  persons  that  live  holily,  I  ought  to 
take  care  that  this  be  accounted  necessary,  and  all  false 
warrants  to  the  contrary  be  cancelled,  that  there  might  be 
many  Mdonei  auditores,' 'persons  competent  to  hear'  and 
read,  and  such  who  ought  to  be  promoted  and  assisted  ip 
iheir  holy  intendments.  And  I  bless  God  there  are  very 
many  such ;  and  though  iniquity  does  abound,  yet  God's 
'grace  is  conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  the  liveis  of  very 
many,  to  whom  I  shall  design  all  the  labours  of  my  life,  as 
being  dear  to  God,  and  my  dear  brethren  in  the  service  of 
J^us.  But  I  would  fain  have  the  churches  as  full  as  I  could 
before*  I  begin ;  and  therefore  I  esteemed  it  necessary  to  pub- 
4i9h  these  papers  before  my  other,  as  containing  the  greatest 
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lines  of  conscience^  and  the  most  general  cases  of  our  whole 
life>  even  all  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  upon  which  all  the 
hopes  of  man  depend  through  Jesus  Christ. 

But  I  have  other  purposes  also  in  the  publication  of  this 
book.    The  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome  (who  ever  love 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  to  oppress  die  miserable  amd 
afflicted,  if  they  differ  from  them  in  a  proposition)  use  all  the 
means  they  can  to  persuade  our  people,  that  the  man  that  i^ 
afflicted,  is  not  alive;  that  the  church  of  England,  now  it  is  a 
persecuted  church,  is  no  church  at  all ;  and  though  (blesse4 
be  God)  our  propositions,  and  doctrines,. a^d  Liturgy,  and 
communion,  are  sufficiently  vindicated  in  despite  of  aU  their 
petty  oppositions  and  trifling  arrests,  yet  they  will  never 
leave  iobaking  noises  and  outcries;  which  for  my  part  I  can 
easily  neglect,  as  finding  them  to, be  nothing  but  tioise.    But 
yet  I  atai  williiig  to  try  the  rights,  and  excellences  of  a  churcji 
with  them  upon  other  accounts ;  by  such  indications  as  ar^ 
the  most  proper  tokens  of  life,  I  mean,  propositions  of  holi- 
ness, the  necessities  of  a  holy  life :  for  certainly  that  church 
is  n>ost  to  be  followed,  who  brings  us  nearest  to  God ;  and 
they  make  our  approaches  nearest,  who  teiach  us  to  bc:  most 
holy,  and  whose  doctrines  command  the  most  excellent  anH 
severest  lives.    But  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines in  the  church  of  Rome  do  consequently  teach,  or  di- 
rectly warrant  impiety,  or,  which  is  all  one,  are  too  easy  in 
promising  pardon,  and  for  it  have  no  defences,  but  distinc* 
tionsof  their  own  inventing,  I  suppose 'it  will  b^  a  greater 
reproof  to  their  confidence  and  bold  pretensions,  than  a  dis- 
course against  one  of  their  immaterial  propositions,  that  have 
neither  certainty  nor  usefulness.    But  I  had  rather  that  they 
would  preach  severity,  than.be  reproved  for  their  careless 
propositions,  and  therefore  am  well  pleased  that  even  amongst 
themselves  some  are  so  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their 
usual  ministries  of  repentance,  that  as  much  as  they  dare> 
they  call  upon  the  priests  to  be  more  deliberate  in  their  abso- 
lutions, and  severe  in  their  impositions  of  Satisfactions,  re- 
quiring a  longer  time  of  repentance  before  the  penitents  be 
reconciled. 

Monsieur  Amauld,  of  the  Sorbonne,  hath  appeared  pyblicly 
in  reproof  of  a  frequent  and  easy  communion,  without  the  just 
and  long  prciparations  of  repentance,  and  its  proper  exercises 
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and  ministry.  Petavius  the  Jesuit  hath  opposed  him ;  the  one 
cries,  *  The  present  church/  the  other,  *The  ancient  chiirch;' 
and  as  Petavius  is  too  hard  for  his  adversary  in  the  present 
authority,  so  Monsieur  Amauld  hath  the  clearest  advantage 
in  the  pretensions  of  antiquity  and  the  arguments  of  truth  ; 
from  which  Petavius  and  his  abettor  Bagot  the  Jesuit  have  - 
no  escape  or  defensative,  but  by  distinguishing  repentance 
into  solemn  and  sacramental :  which  is  just  as  if  they  should 
say,  repentance  is  twofold;  one,  such  as  was  taught  and 
practised  by  thie  primitive  church ;  the  other,  that  which  is 
in  iise  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome :  for  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  pregnant  testimony  in  antiquity  for  the  first 
four  hundred  years,  that  there  was  any  repentance  thought 
of,  but  repentance  towards  God,  and  sometimes  performed  in 
the  church,  in  which,  after  their  stations  were  performed, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  holy  communion ;  excepting  only 
in  the  danger  or  article  of  death,  in  which  they  hastened  the 
communion,  and  enjoined  the  stations  to  be  afterward  com- 
pleted, in  case  they  did  recover,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  left 
the  event  to  God.  But  this  question  of  theirs  can  never  be 
ended  upon  the  new  principles,  nor  shall  be  freely  argued 
because  of  their  interest.  For  whoever  are  obliged  to  profess 
some  false  propositions,  shall  never  from  thence  find  out  an 
entire  trilth;  but  like  casks  in  a  troubled  sea,  sometimes  they 
will  be  under  water,  sometimes  above.  For  the  productions 
of  error  are  infinite,  but  most  commonly  monstrous  :  and  in 
the  fairest  of  them  there  will  be  some  crooked  or  deformed 
part. 

But  of  the  thing  itself  I  have  given  such  accounts  as  I 
Could,  being  engaged  on  no  side,  and  the  servant  of  no  in- 
terest, and  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dangers  of 
every  sinner,  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  pardon,  the  many 
parts  and  progressions  of  repentance,  the  severity  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  their  rigid  doctrines  and  austere  disciplines  ; 
the  degrees  of  easiness  and  complyihgs  that  came  in  by  neg- 
ligence ;  and  I  desire  that  the  effect  should  be,  that  all  the 
pious  and  religious  curates  of  souls  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  endeavour  to  produce  so  much  fear  and  reverence, 
caution  and  wariness,  in  all  their  penitents>  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  undergo  more  severe  methods  in  their  restitur 
tion  than  now  they  do :  that  men  should  not  dare  to  ap- 
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proach  to  t^ie  holy  sacrament,  as  soon  as  ever  their  foul 
hands  are  wet  with  a  •drop  of  holy  rain  ;  but  that  they  should 
expect  the  periods  of  life,  and  when  they  have  given  to  their 
curate  fair  testimony  of  a  hearty  repentance,  and  know  it 
to  be  so  within  themselves,  they  may  with  comfort  to  all  par- 
ties, communicate  with  holiness  and  joy;     For  I  conceive 
this  to  be  that  event  of  things  which  was  designed  by  St* 
Paul^  in  that  exceUent  advice ;  '*  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  pyer  you,  kxjX  wrdKerB,  *  submit  yourselves'  (viz.  to  their 
order  and  discipline)  because  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  accounts  of  them,  that  they  may  do  it 
with  joy.''    I  am  sure  we  cannot  give  accounts  of  souls  of 
which  we  have  no  notice :  and  though  we  had  reason  to  res- 
pue  them  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  which  the  unjust  laws 
and  fetter)3  of  annual  and  private  confession  (as  it  was  by 
them  ordered)  did  make  men  to  complain  of;  yet  I  believe 
we  should  be  all  unwilling,  our  charges  should  exchange 
these  fetters  for  worse,  and  by  shaking  off  the  laws  of  con- 
fession, accidentally  entertain  the  tyranny  of  sin.    It  was 
neither  fit  that  all  should  be  tied  to  it,  nor  yet  that  all  should 
throw  it  off.  There  are  some  sins,  and  some  cases,  and  some 
persons,  to  whom  an  actual  ministry  and  personal  provision 
and  conduct  by  the  priest's  office,  were  better  than  food  or 
physic.    It  were  therefore  very  well  if  great  sinners  could 
be  invited  to  bear  the  yoke  of  holy  discipline,  and  do  their 
repentances  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  must  give  an 
account  of  them,  that  they  would  inquire  into  the  state  of 
their  souls,  that  they  would  submit  them  to  be  judged  by 
those  who  are  justly  and  rightly  appointed  over  them,  or  such 
whom  they  are  permitted  to  choose ;  and  then  that  we  would 
apply  ourselves  to  understand  the  secrets  of  religion,  the 
jneasureil  of  the  Spirit,  the  conduct  of  souls-,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  things  and  persons,  the  ways  of  life 
and  deaths  the  labyrinths  of  temptation,  and  all  the  remedies 
of  sin,  the  public  and  private,  the  great  and  little,  lines  of 
/conscience,  and  all  those  ways  by  which  men  may  be  assisted 
and  promoted  in  the  ways  of  godliness  :  for  such  knowledge 
^s  it  is  most  difficult  and  secret,  untaught  and  unregarded^ 
so  it  is  most  necessary ;  and  for  want  of  it,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  is  oftentimes  given  to  them  that  are  in  the 
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gall  of  bitterness :  that  which  is  holy,  is  given  to  dogs.  cln« 

deed  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  could  help  it  always ; 

and  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  seize  but  upon  few: 

all  were  invited,  but  none  but  the  willing  could  receive  the 

benefit ;  but  however,  it  were  pity  that  men,  upon  the  account 

of  little  and  trifling  objections,  should  be  discouraged  from 

doing  themselves  benefit,  and  from  enabling  us  with  greater 

advantages  to  do  our  duty  to  them.     It  was  of  old  observed 

t>f  the  Christians ;  HilBovrai  rote  wpitJidvoi^,  jcoi  roic  c^o£C 

/3(oic  viKUitn  Tohg  v<J/iovc :  "  They  obey  the  laws,  and  by  the 

excellency  of  their  own  lives  excel  the  perjfection  of  the 

laws :"  and  it  is  not  well,  if  we  shall  be  earnest  to  tell  them 

that  such  a  thing  is  not  necessary,  if  we  know  it  to  be  good. 

For  in  this  present  dissolution  of  manners,  to  tell  th<e  people 

t^oncerning  any  good  thing,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  to 

tempt  them  to  let  it  alone. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  (who  are  of  the  church  of 
England,  just  as  the  Irish  are  English)  have  obtained  such 
power  with  their  proselytes,  that  they  take  some  account  of 
the  souls  (of  such  as  they  please)  before  they  admit  them  to 
'their  communion  in  sacraments ;  they  do  it  to  secure  them 
to  their  party,  or  else  make  such  accounts  to  be  as  their 
•Shibboleth,  to  discern  their  Jews  from  the  men  of  Ephraim  : 
*but  it  were  very  well  we  would  do  that  for  conscience,  fot 
charity,  and  for  piety,  which  others  do  for  interest,  or  zeal ;  and 
that  we  would  be  careful  to  use  all  those  ministries,  and  be 
•earnest  for  all  those  doctrines,  which  visibly  in  the  causes 
H)f  things  are  apt  to  produce  holiness  and  severe  living.     It 
•is  no  matter  whether  by  these  arts  any  sect  or  name  be  pro- 
moted ;  it  is  certain  Christian  religion  would,  and  that  is  the 
real  interest  of  us  all,  that  those  who  are  under  our  charges 
should  know  the  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
•conduct  of  the  Spirit,  and  live  according  to  the  purity  of 
God,  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel.    To  this  let  us  co-operate 
-with  all  wisdom,  and  earnestness,  and  knowledge,  and  spi- 
ritual understanding.     And  there  is  no  better  way  in  the 
world  to  do  this,  than  by  ministering  to  persons  singly  in  the 
conduct  of  their  repentance ;  which  as  it  is  the  work  of  every 
man,so  there  are. but  few  persons  who  need  not  the  condui5t 
«of  a  spiritual'  guide  in  the  beginnings  and  progressions  of  it* 
To  the  assistance  of  this  work  I  have  now  put  my  sym- 
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bcl,  having  by  the  sad  experience  of  ray  own  naiserres  fltnd 
the  calamities  of  others,  to.  whose  restitution  I  have  been 
galled  to  minister,  been,  taught  something  of  the  secret^of 
souls :  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  words  of  our 
dearest  Loi^d  to  St.  Peter  were  also  spoken  to' me;  "Tuautem 
conversus  confirma  fratres.^'  .  I  hope  I  have  received  many 
•of  the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt  tl^ 
turnings  and  varieties  of  spiritual  intercourses  $  and  I  have 
often  observed  the  advantages  in  ministering  to' others,  an4 
am  most  confident  that  the  greatest  benefits  of  our  office 
,may,  with  best  effect,  be  conamunicated  to  souls  in  personsd 
and  particular  ministrations.    In  the  following  book  I  have 
giveQ  advices,  and  have  asserted  many  truths  in  order  to  all 
this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  almost  all  those 
propofitions,  upon  J:he  confidence  of  which  men  have  beea 
negligent  of  severe  and  strict  living :  I  have  cancelled  som^ 
false  grounds  upon  which  many  answers  in  moral  theology 
used  to  be  made  to  inquiries  in  cases  of  conscience :  I  have, 
according  to  my  weak  ability,  described  all  the  necessities, 
and  great  inducements  of  a  holy  life ;  and  have  endeavoured 
to  do  it  so  plainly,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  every,  man,  and 
so  inoffensively,  that  it  may  hurt  no  man«  • 

I  know  but  one  objection  which  I  am  likely  to  meet  withal 
(excepting  those  of  my  infirn^ity  and  disability,  which  I  can* 
not  answer  but  by  protesting  the  piety  of  my  purposes)  but 
this  only,  that  in  the  chapter  of  original  sin,  I  speak  other- 
wise than  is  spoken  commonly  in  the  church  of  England : 
lyhose  ninth  article  affirms,  that  the  natural  propensity  to 
evil,  and  the  perpetual  lusting  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit, 
deserves  the. anger  of  God  and  damnation ;  against  which  I 
so  earnestly  seem  to  dispute  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  book* 
To  this  I  answer,,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  thing  in  its 
own  nature  deserves  damnation;  and  another  to  say,  it  is 
damnable  to  all  those  persons,  in  whom  it  is  subjected.  The 
thing  itself,  that  is,  our  corrupted  nature,  or  our  nature  of 
corruption,  does  l^aye  us  in  the  state  of  separation  froqi 
God,  by  being  unable  to  bear  us  to  heaven  :  imperfection  of 
nature  can  never  carry  us  to  the  perfections  of  glory ;  and 
this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  our  church  intends  :  for  that 
in  the  state  of  nature  we  can  only  fall  short  of  heaven,  and 
be  condemned  to  a  '  pcBpa  damni/  is  the  severest  thingtbat 
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toy  sober  person  owns ;  and  this  I  say,  that  nature  alone 
cannot  bring  us  to  God;  without  the  regeneration  of  the  Spi- 
rit, and  the  grace  of  Grod ;  we  can  never  go  to  heaven  :  but 
because  this  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  infants,  but  by  per- 
sons of  reason, 'and  we  afe  all  admitted  ta  a  new  covenant 
of  mercy  and  grace,  made  v^  ith  Adam  presently  after  his  fall; 
that  is,  even  before  we  were  born,  as  much  as  we  were  to  a 
participation  of  sin  before  we  were  bom,  no  man  can  perish 
actually  for  that,  because  he  is  reconciled  by  this.  He  that 
says,  every  sin  is  damnable,  and  deserves  the  anger  of  God, 
says  true ;  but  yet  some  persons  that  sin  of  mere  infirmity, 
are  accounted  by  God  in  the  rank  of  innocent  persons.  So 
it  is  in  this  article.  Concupiscence  remains  in  the  regene-^ 
rate,  and  yet  concupiscence  hath  the  nature  of  sin,  but  it 
brings  not  condemnation.  These  words  explain  the  former. 
Original  imperfection  is  such  a  thing  as  is  even  in  the  re- 
generate ;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  sin,  that  is,  it  is  the  ef* 
feet  of  one  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many ;  but  yet  it  is  not 
damning,  because  as  it  is  subjected  in  unconsenting  persons, 
it  loses  its  own  natural  venom,  and  relation  to  guiltiniess, 
that  is,  it  may  of  itself  in  its  abstracted  nature  be  a  sin,  and 
deserve  God's  anger,  viz.  in  some  persons,  in  all  them  that 
consent  to  it :  but  that  which  will  always  be  in  persons  that 
shall  never  be  damned^  that  i»,  in  infants  and  regenerate,  shall 
never  damn  them.  And  this  is  the  main  of  what  I  affirm^ 
And  since  the  church  of  England  intended  that  article  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians,  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  recede  from  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  article,  though  I 
use  differing  manners  of  expression  ;  because  my  way  of  ex- 
plicating this  question,  does  most  of  all  destroy  the  Pelagian 
heresy^  since  although  I  am  desirous  to  acquit  the  dispensa^- 
tion  of  God  and  his  justice  from  any  imputation  or  suspicion 
of  wrong,  and  am»loath  to  put  our  sins  upon  the  account  of 
another,  yet  I  impute  all  our  evils  to  thie  imperfections  of  our 
nature  and  the  malice  of  our  choice,  which  does  most  of  all 
demonstrate,  not  only  the  necessity  of  grace,  but  also  of  in- 
fant baptism  ;  and  then  to  accuse  this  doctrine  of  Pelagian* 
ism,  or  any  newer  name  of  heresy,  will  seem  like  impotency 
and  weakness  of  spirit ;  but  there  will,  be  nothing  of  truth 
or  learning^n  it.  And  although  this  article  was  penned  ac- 
oording  to  the  styl^  of  the  schools,  as  they  then  did  love  to 
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speak,  yet  the  hardest  word  in  it  is  capable  of  such  a  4eiuH9: 
as  complies  with  the  intendment  of  that  whole.sixth  chapter^ 
For  though  the  church  of  England  professes  herself  falUble< 
and  consequently  that  all  her  truths  may  be  peaceably  im- 
proved; yet  I  do  think  that  she  is.  not  actually  deceived^ 
land  also  fliat  divers  eminently  learned  do  consent  in  my» 
sense  of  that  article.  However*  I  am  so  truly  zealous  for  het 
honour  and  peacC)  that  I  wholly  submit  all  that  I  say  therei 
or  any  wh^re  else,  to  her  most  prudent  j  udgment.  And  thpugh 
I  may  most  easily  be  deceived,  yet  I  have  given  my  reasons 
for  what  I  say,  and  desire  to  be  tried  by  them^  not  by  preju^ 
dice,  and  numbers,  and  zeal :  and  if  any  man  resolves  to  un« 
derstand  the  article  in  any  other  dense  than  what.  I  have  pow 
explicated,  all  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  it  may  be  I  cannot  re- 
jDoncile  my  doctrine  to  his  explication  ;  it  is  enough  that  it 
is  consistent  with  the  article  itself  in  its  best  understanding 
and  compliance  with  the  truth  itself,  and  the  justification  of 
God.  However,  he  that  explicates  the  article,  and  thinks  it 
means  as  he  says,  does  all  the  honour  he  can  to  the  author- 
ity; whose  words  if  he  does  not  understand,  yet  the  sanction 
he  reveres. 

And  this  liberty  I  now  take,  is  np  other  than  hath  been 
used  by  the  severest  votaries  in  that  church  where  to  dissent 
is  death,  I  mean,  in  the  church  <>f  Home.  I  call  to  witnesi^ 
those  disputations  and  contradictory  assertions  in  the  matter 
of  some  articles,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  Andreas  Vega, 
Dominicus  a  Soto,  Andradius,  the  lawyers  about  the  ques- 
tion of  divorces,  and  clandestine  contracts,  the  divines  about 
predetermination,  and  about  this  very  article  of  original  sin^ 
as  relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  blessed  be  God,  we  are 
under  the  discipline  of  a  prudent,  charitable,  and  indulgent 
mother ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the  article 
means  no  more  in  short,  than  the  office  of  baptism  explicates 
fit  large,  I  will  abide  by  the  trial,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
rubrics  or.  prayers,  but  miaiy  very  perfectly  consist  with  the 
doctrine  I  deliver.  But  though  the  church  of  England  is  my 
mother,  and  I  hope  I  shall  ever  live,  and  at  last  die,  in  her 
communion,  and  if  God  shall  call  me  to  it,  and  enable  me,  I 
will  not  refuse  to  die  for  her;  yet  I: conceive  there  is  some* 
thing  most  highly  considerable  in  that  saying;  "Call  no  man 
masl^er  upon  earth :''  that  is,  no  man's  explication  of  herarti- 
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cI«s«i^aUpreJ!idice  my  affirmative,  if  it  ftgrees  with  Scripturei 
and  right  reason,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years ;  and  if  in  any  of  this  I  am, 
mistaken,  I  will  most  thankfully  be  reproved,  and  most 
readily  make  honourable  amends*  But  my  proposition,  I 
hope,  is  not  built  upon  the  sand :  and  I  am  most  sure  it  is 
so  zealous  for  God's  honour,  and  the  reputation  of  his  justice,, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  that  I  hope  all  that  are  pious, 
(unless  they  labour  under  some  prejudice  and  prepossession) 
win  upon  that  account  be  zealous  for  it,  or  at  least  confess,. 
t}iat  what  I  intend  hath  in  it  more  of  piety,  than  their  nega- 
tive can  have  of  certainty.  That  which  is  strained  and  held 
too  hard  will  soonest  break.  He  that  stoops  to  the  authority ^^ 
yet  twists  the  article  with  truth,  preserves  both  with  modesty 
and  religion. 

One  thing  more  I  fear  will  trouble  some  persons,  who' 
will  be  apt  to  say  to  me,  as  Avitus  of  Vienna  did  to  Faustim 
of  Rhegium ;  "  Hie,  quantum  ad  frontem  pertinet,  quasi  abstin. 
nentissimam  vitam  professus,  et  non  secretam  crucem,  sed 
publicam  vanitatem,'*  Sac*  That  upon  pretence  of  great  seve-. 
irity,  as  if  I  were  exact  or  could  be,  I  urge  others  to  so  great 
strictness,  which  will  rather  produce  despair  than  holiness. 
Though  I  have  in  its  proper  place  taken  care  concerning  this,- 
and  all  the  way  intend,  to  ref^cue  men  from  the  just  causes 
and  inlets  to  despair;  that  is,  not  to  make  them  do  that 
against  which  by  preaching  a  holy  life,  I  have  prepared  the 
best  defensative ;  yet  this  I  shall  say  here  particularly, .  that 
I  think  thi&  objection  is  but  a  mere  excuse  which  some  men 
.would;make,  lest  they  should  believe  it  necessary  to  live  well. 
.For  to  speak  truth,  men  are  not  very  apt  to  despair,  they 
have  ten  thousand  ways  to  flatter  themselves,  and  they  will 
hope  in  despite  of  all  arguments  to  the  contrary  ;  in  all  the 
Scripture  there  ik  but  one  example  of  a  despairing  man/  and 
ythat  was  Judas;  who  did  so,  not  upon  the  stock  of  any  fierce 
propositions  preached  to  him,  but  upon  the  load  of  his  foul 
jsio^  ,and  the  pusillanimity  of  his  spirit.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
numbered  who  live  in  sin,  and  yet "  sibi  suaviter  benedicuiit,*' 
4bink;  Jfeepis|Blves  in  a  good  condition;  and  all  they  that 
ifely  xxpQ^  those  iaise  principles  which  I  have  reckoned  in 
this  preface,  aiid  confuted  in  the  book,  are  examples  of  it. 
But  it  were  well  if  men  would  distinguish  the  sin  of  desparr 
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from  tlie  miseify  of  despair.  Where  God  hath  given  us  n^ 
warratit  to  hope,  there  to,  despair  is  no  sin ;  it  may  "be  a  pu-' 
ilishment,  and  to  hope  also  may  be  presumption. 

I  shall  here  end  with  the  most  ciiari table  advice  I  caii 
giv6  to  any  of  my  erring  brethren.     Let  no  man  be  so  vain 
Us  to  use  all  the  wit  and  arts,  air  the  shifts  and  devices^  of 
Ae  world  that  he  may  behold,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
sin,  since  it  may  bring  him  into  that  condition,  that  it  will 
be  disputed,  whether  he  shall  despair  or  no.     Our  duty  is  to' 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure ;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  done  but  by  a  timely  and  effective  repentance.    But  they 
that  will  be  confident  in  their  health,  are  sometimes  pusilleltti- 
mous  in  their  stcknesss,  presumptuous  in  sin,  and  despairing 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity,    "Cognitio  de  incorrupt©  Dei: 
judicio  in  multis  dormit ;  sed  excitari  solet  circa  tnorteifi/- 
said  Plato  **.    For  though  men  give  false  sentences  of  the 
Divine  judgments,  when  their  temptationis  are   high,  and 
their  sin  is  pleasant,  yet  'about  the  time  of  their  death,  their 
understanding  and  notices  are  awakened,' and  they  s^e  what 
they  would  not  see  before,  and  what  they  cannot  now  avoid. 
Thus  I  have  given  account  of  the  design  of  this  book  to 
you«  most  reverend  fathers  and  religious  brethren  of  this 
church;  and  to  your  judgment  I  submit  what  I  have  here 
discoursed  of;   as  knowing  tnat  the  chiefest  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  office  is  conversant   about  repentance;   arid 
the  whole  government  of  the  primitive  church  was  almost 
wholly  employed  in  ministering  to  the  orders,  and  restitution 
and  reconciliation  of  penitents ;  and  therefore  you  are  riot 
only  by  your  ability,  but  by  your  employment  and  experi- 
ences, the  most  competent  judges,  and  the  aptest  prothoters 
of  those  truths,  by  which  repentance  is  made  most  perfect  and 
Jrreprovabie.      By  your  prayers  and  your  authority,  and 
your  wisdom,  I  hope  it  will  be  more  and  more  effi^ted, 
that  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy  life  be  thought  necessary,  and 
that  repentance  may  be  no  more  that  trifling  little  pieee  dH 
dutyx  to  which  the  errdrs  of  the  late  schools  of  learning,  ^Mid 
the  desires  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  this  article,  have  reduced 
it.    I  have  done  thus  miich  of  my  part  toward  it,  and  I  hum^ 
bly  desire  it  may  be  accepted  by  God,  by  you,  and  by*  all 
good  men. 

JER,  TAYLDR. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  AND  NECESSITY  OF   REPENTANpp. 

SECTION  L  '   '- 

Of  the  mdupenuibh  Necessity  of  Repentance  in  JtemeAf  to  tks 
.    unaxwdable  tramgresmg  the  Covenant  of  Works»        >  > 

In  the  first  intercourse  with  man^  God  made  such  a  cove- 
nant as  he  might  justly  make  out  of  his  absolute  dominion, 
and  such  as  was  agreeable  with  those  powers  which  he  gave 
us«  and  the  instances  in  which  obedience  was  demanded. 
For,  1,  Man  was  made  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  God  demanded 
of  him  perfect  obedience.  2.  The  first  covenant  was  *  tl^e 
covenant  of  works;'  that  is,  diere  was  nothing  in  it,  bdt 
man  was  to  obey  or  die :  but  God  laid  but  one  cbmmand 
upon  him  that  we  find  ;  the  covenant  was  instanced  but  in 
pne  precept.  In  that  he  failed,  and  therefore  he  was  lost- 
There  was  here  no  remedy^  no  second  thoughts,  no  amends 
to  be  made.  But  because  much  was  not  required  of  him, 
and  the  commandment  was  very  easy,  and  he  had  strength's 
more  than  enough  to  keep  it, — and  therefore  he  had  ho 
caui^e  to  complam :  God  might,  and  did,  exact  at  first  Uie 
CO venant  of  works ;  because  it  was,  at  first,  infinitely  toler- 
able,    fiut, 

. ,  J2.  From  this  time  forward  this  covenant  began  to  be 
liard^  and,  by  degrees,  became  impossible  5  not  only  because 
man^s  fortune  was  broken,  and  his  spirit  troubled,  and  his 
passions  disordered  and  vexed  by  his  calamity  and  his  sin, — 
but  jl^cause  man,  upon  the  birth  of  children  and  the  increase 
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of  the  world,  contracted  new  relations,  and  consequently-  had 
new  duties  and  obligations ;  and  men  hindered  one  another/ 
and  their  faculties,  by  many  means,  became  disordered,  and 
lessened  in  their  abilities ;  and  their  will  becoming'  i)erverse, 
ihey  first  were  unwilling,  and  then  unable,  by  superinducing 
dispositions  and  habits,  contrary  to  their  duty.  However^ 
because  there  was  a.  necessity  that  man. should  be  tied  to 
more  duty,  God  did,  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world^r 
multiply  commandments,  first  to  Noah,  then  to  Abraham , 
and  then  to  his  posterity ;  and  by  this  time  they  were  very 
m^ny ;  and  still  God  held  over  man's  head  the  covenant  of 
works. 

&•  Upon  the  pressure  of  this  covenant  all  the  world  did 
'complain,  **  tanta  mandata  sunt,  ut  impossibile  sit  servari 
ea/'  said  6L  Ambrose :  "  the  commandments  were  so  many 
and  great,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  kept'.*^ 
For^  at  first,  there  were  no  promises  at  all  of  any  good;  no^ 
thing  but  a- tbreatening  of.  evil  to  the.  transgressors ;  and 
after  along  time  they  were  entertained  but  with  the  promise 
of  temporal  good  things,  which  to  some  men  were  performed 
by  the  pleasures  and  rewards  of  sin ;  and  then  there  being 
a  great  imperfectioa  in  the  nature  of  man,  it  could  not  be 
that  man  should  remain  innocent ;  and  for  repentance,  in 
thi^  covenant  there  was  no  regard,  or  provisions  made. .  Biit 
I  said, 

4.  ITie  covenant  of  works  was  still  kept  on  foot; — how 
justly^  will  appear  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  reasonableness  of 
it  was  in  this,  that  men,  living  in  a  state  of  awfulness,  might 
be  under  a  pedagogy  or  severe  institution,  restraining*  their 
loosenesses,  recollecting  their  inadvertences,  uniting  their 
distractions.  For  the  world  was  not  then  prepared  by  spi- 
ritual  usages  and  dispositions  to  be  governed  by  love  and  an 
easy  yoke,  but  by  threatenings  and  severities.  And  this  is 
the  account  St.  Paul  gived  of  it,  o  vo/xoc  iratSa7<07oc>  *'  the 
law  was  a  schoolmaster''  ;^  that  is,  had  a  temporary  authority 
serving  to  other  ends,  with  no  final  concluding  power.  It 
could  chastise  and  threaten,  but  it  could  not  condemn  :  it 
had  not  power  of  eternal  life  and  death;  that  was  given  by 
other  measures.  But  because  the  world  was  wild  and  bar- 
baroiis,  good  men  were  few,  the  bad  potent  and  innumerable, 
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and  sIq  was  conducted  and  hdped  forward  by  pleasure  and 
impunity, — it  was  necessary  that  God  should  superinduqe 
.a  law,  and  shew  Uiem  the  rod,  and  affright  and  check  their 
confidences,  lest  the  world  itself  should  perish  by  dissolution. 
The  law  of  Moses  was  still  a  part  of  the  covenant  of  works. 
Some  little  it  had  of  repentance :  sacrifice  and  expiations 
were  appointed  for  small  sins;  but  nothing  at  all  for  greater. 
Every  great  sin  brought  death  infallibly.  And  as  it  had  a 
little  image  of  repentance,  so  it  had  something  of  promises, 
to  be  as  a  grace  and  auxiliary  to  set  forward  obedience.  But 
this  would  not  do  it,  Th^  promises  were  temporal,  and  that 
could  not  secure  obedieace  in  great  instances ;  and  there 
being  for  them  no  remedy  appointed  by  repentance,  the  law 
could  not  justify;  it  did  not  promise  life  eternal,  nor  give 
sufficient  security  against  the  temporal ;  only  it  was  brought 
in  as  a  pedagogy  for  the  present  necessity. 

5.  But  this  pedagogy  or  institution  was  also  a  manu- 
duction  to  the  Gospel.  For  they  were  used  to  severe  laws, 
that  they  might  the  mpre  readily  entertain  the  holy  precepts 
of  thp  Gospel,  to  which  eternally  they  would  have  shut  their 
ears,  unless  they  had  had  some  preparatory  institution  of 
severity  and  fear :  aud  therefore  St.  Paul  also  call?  it,  iroiSa- 
ywYiai/  elg  Xpiarbv,  "  a  pedagogy,"  or  institution  leading 
*'  untp  Christ," 

6.  For  it  was  this  which  made  the  world  of  the  godly 
long  for  Christ,  as  having  commission  to  open  the  tcpwrov 
airh  riov  aldjvojv,  '  the  hidden  mystery'  of  justification  by 
faith  and  repentance,  -  For  the  law  called  for  exact  obe- 
dience, but  ministered  no  grace  but  that  of  fear,  which  was 
not  enough  to  the  performance  or  the  engagement  of  exact 
obedience.  All,  therefore,  were  here  convinced  of  sin ;  but 
by  this  covenant  they  had  no  hopes,  and  therefore. were  to 
expect  relief  from  another  and  a  better :  according  to  that 
saying  of  St.  Paul,  "  The  Scripture  concludes  all  under  sin 
.(that  is,  declares  all  the  world  to  be  sinners),  that  the  promise 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  be- 
lieve ^"  This  St.  Bernard  expresses  in  these  words;  "  Deus 
nobis  hoc  fecit,  ut  nostram  imperfectionem  ostenderet,  et 
(I!!)risti  Jvvidiores  nos  faceret :"  "  Our  imperfection  was  suflS!- 

»  Pal,  iii.  ?2, 
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cienliy  manifest  ty  the  severity  of  the  first  covetiaot,  that 
the  world  might  long  for  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ." 

7*  for  since  mankind  could  not  be  saved  by  the  covenant 
'  of  worksy  that  is,  of  exact  obedience,  they  must  perish  for 
ever;  or  else  hope  to  be  saved  by  a  covenant  of  ease  and 
remission^  that  is,  such  a  covenant  as  tnay  secure  .man's  duty 
to  God,  and  God's  mercy  to  tnan ;  atid  this  is  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  mankind  iii  Christ  Jesus,  the  covenant 
of  repentance. 

8.  This  covenant  began  immediately  after  Adam's  fall. 
For  as  soon  as  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of  works>  was 
broken,  God  promised  to  make  it  up  by  an  instrument  of 
mercy,  which  himself  would  find  oiit.  '  The  seed  of  the 
woman'  should  make  up  the  breaches  of  the  man.  But  this 
should  be  acted  and  published  in  its  own  time,  not  presently. 
In  the  meantime,  man  was,  by  virtue  of  that  new  covenant 
or  promise,  admitted  to  repentance. 

9.  Adam  confessed  his  sin  .and  repented. .  Three  hun- 
dred years  together  did  he  mourn  upon  the  mountains  of 
India ;  and  God  promised  him  a  Saviour,  by  whose  obedi- 
ence his  repentance  should  be  accepted.  And  when  God 
did  threaten  the  old  world  with  a  flood  of  waters,  he  called 

lipoh  them  to  repent';  btit  because  they  did  not,  God  brought 
'upon  them  the  flood  of  waters.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yeairs  together,  he  called  upon  them  to  return,  before  He 
would  strike  his  final  blow.  Ten  times  G6d  tried  Pharaoh, 
before  he  destroyed  him.  And  in  all  ages,  in  all  periods, 
and  with  all  men,  God  did  deal  by  this  measure ;  and  (Ex- 
cepting thai  God  in  some  great  cases,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  a  sanction  to  establish  it  with  the  terror  of  a  great  ex- 
ampile)  he  scarce  ever  destroyed  a  single  man  with  temporal 
death  for  any  nicety  of  the  law,  but  for  long  and  great  pre- 
varications of  it :  and  when  he  did  otherwise,  he  did  it  after 
the  man  had  been  highly  warned  of  the  particular,  and  could 
have  obeyed  easily ;  which  was  the  case  of  the  man  that 
gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath;  and  was  like  the  case  of 
'Adam,  who  vras  upon  the  same  account  judged  by  the  cove- 
naiit  of  works. 

10.  This,  then,  was  an  emanation  both  of  God's  justice 
and  his  mercy.     Until  man  had  tinned,  he  was  not  the  sub- 
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ject  of  mercy  :  and  if  he  had  not  then  received  mercy«  tha 
infliction  had  been  too  severe  and  unjust ;  since  the  cov^- 
p^nt  was  beyond  the  measures  of  man,  after  it  began  to 
multiply  into  particular  laws,  and  man  by  accident  was  less- 
ened in  bis  strengths. 

11.  From  hence  the  corollaries  are  plain,  1.  God  was  not 
.  unjust  for  beginning  bis  intercourse  with  mankind  by  the 
covenant  of  works^  for  these^reasons. 

I.  Because  man  had  strengths  enough  to  d<^  it,  unti^  he 
lessened  his  own  abilities. 

II.  The  covenant  of  works  wa%  at  firsts  instanced  but  ia 
a  small  commandment :  in  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  on^ 
tree,  when  he  had  by  him  very  many  others  for  his  use  and 
pleasure. 

III.  It  was  necessary  that  the  covenant  of  works  should 
begin :  for  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance  could  not 
be  at  first ;  there  was  no  need  of  it,  no  opportunity  for  it,  it 
must  suppose  a  defailance,^  or  an  infirmity,  as  physic  sup*' 
poses  sickness  and  mortali^. 

IV.  God  never  exacted  the  obedTShce  of  man  by  strict 
measures,  by  the  severity  q{  the  first  covenant  after  Adam's 
feU;  but  men  were  saved  then  as  now ;  they  were  adnutted 
to  repentance,  and  justified  by  faith  and  the  works  of  faith. 
And  therefore  the  Jews  say  that  three  things  were  before  the 
world|  the  law^ — the  name  of  the  Messias, — and  repent-' 
ance ; — that  is,  as  St.  Paul  better  expresses  it.  This  repent- 
ance through  faith  in  the  Messias  is  *^  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
God,  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory  °*.'*  So  that, 
at  first,  it  was  not  impossible ;  and  when  it  was,  it  was  not 
^exacted  tn  the  injipossible  measure ;  but  it  was  kept  in  pre- 
tence and  overture  for  ends  of  piety,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  of 
which  I  have  given  account;  it  was  ao^a.  a9ro<c8Kpvfijti|vi|,  'a 
wise  dispensation,'  but  it  was  '  hidden.' 

12.  For  ^nce  it  is  essential  to  a  law,  that  it  be  in  a  mat-^ 
ter  that  is  possible,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would 
judge  man  by  an  impossible  coiximandment^.  A  good  man 
.wovdd  not  do  it,  much  less  the  righteous  ai^d  n^erciful  judge 
pf  men  and  angels,    But  God,  by  holding  over  the  world 

"»  1  Cor,  ii.  7, 

B  Plato,  lib.  d.  d«  leg.   Demoslh.  oontre  fimooralem.  P|ular,  in  Soloo,  CuHnf 
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the  covena[nt  of  works,  **  noh  fecit  praevaricatores  sed  hu* 
miles;**  "did  not  make  us  sinners*' by  not  observing  thei 
aicp?/3cta,  the  minutes  and  tittles  of  the  law,  **but  made  us 
humble,"  needing  mercy,  begging  grace,  longing  for  a  Sa- 
viour, relying  upon  a  better  covenant,  waiting  for  better 
promises,  praying  for  the  Spirit  of  grace,  repenting  of  our 
sinsy  deploring  Our  infirmities,  iand  justified  by  faith  in  the  • 
promises  of  God. .         ' 

13.  II.  This,  then,  is  the  great  introduction  and  neces- 
sity of  repentance.  We  neither  could  have  lived  without  itj; 
nor  have  understood  the  way  of  the  divine  justice,  nor  have 
felt  any  thing  of  his  most  glorious  attribute.  But  the  adinis^ 
sion  of  us  to  repentance  is  the  grfeat  verification  of  his  just- 
ice, and  the  most  excellent  expression  of  his  mercy :  this  \% 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  springing  from  the  fount- 
ains ofgrace,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Lamb,  the 
eternal  sacrifice,  promised  from  the  beginning,  always  tioiinis- 
tered  to  man's  need  in  the  secret  economy  of  God,  but  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  at  the  revelation  of  God  incarnate^ 
the  first  day  of  Our  Lord  Jesus. 

14.  But  what  are  we  eased  now  under  the  Gt^spel,  which 
is  a  law  of  greater  holiness  and  more  commandments,  and  a 
sublimer  purity,  in  which  we  are  tied  to  more  severity  than 
ever  man  was  bound  to,  under  any  institution  and  covenant? 
If  the  law  was  an  impossible  commandment,  who  can  eay  he 
hath  strictly  and  punctually  performed  the  injunctions  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Is  not  the  little  finger  of  the  Son,  heavier  than  the 
Father's  loins  ?  Here  therefore  it  is  to  be  inquired.  Whether 
the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  be  as  impossible  to  be 
kept  as  the  law  of  Moses  ?  If  we  by  Christ  be  tied  to  more 
holiness,  than  the  sons  of  Israel  were  by  Moseses  law,  then 
because  that  could  not  be  kept,  then  neither  can  this.  But 
if  we  be  not  tied  to  more  than  they,  how  is  the  law  of  Christ ' 
a  more  perfect  institution  ?  and  how  can  we  now  be  justified 
by  a  law  no  better  than  that,  by  which  we  could  not  be  justi- 
fied? But  then,  if  this  should  be.  as  impossible  as  ever,  why 
is  it  anew  imposed  ?  why  is  it  held  over  us,  when  the  endis 
ifor  which  it  washeld  over  us,  now  are  served  ?  And  at  lasl^ 
how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  and  justice^  to  ex- 
act of  us  a.law  which  we  cannot  perform,  or  to  impose  a  law 
which  cannot  justly  be  exacted?    The  answering  und  expli*- 
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l^ihgithia  difficulty,  will  serve  inany  propositions  in  the  3oo« 
tiiiie  of  repentance. 


SECTION   II. 


X)fthe  Possibility  or  Impossibility  oj  keeping  the  Precepts  of  ; 

the  Gospel. 

16.  It  were  strange  that  it  should  be  possible  for  all  men  to 
keep  the  comn^ndments,  and  required  and  exacted  of  all 
men  with  the  intermination  or  threatening  of  horrid  pains, 
and  yet  that  no  man  should  ever  do  it.  St.  Jerome  brings 
in  Atticus  thus  arguing:  '-'  Da  exemplum,  aut  confitere  vai^ 
beciUitatem  tuam^;''  and  the  same  also  was  th6  argument 
of  .Orosius;  and  the  reasonableness  of  it  is  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  contrary  affirmation  of  St.  Austin,  Alipius  et  Evor 
dias,Aureltus  et  Possidius,  whc^^because  it  is  no  good  conr 
sequence  to  argue  '  a  non  esse  ad  non  posse/  and  though  it 
is  not  done,  yet  possibly  it  might ;  conclude,  that  it  is  possi* 
hie  to  keep  the  comma:ndmenis ;  though  as  yet  no  man  ever 
did,  but  he  that  did  it  for  us  all.  But  as  Marcellinus  said 
w.ell;  *  It  is  bard  to  say,  that  by  a  man  a  thing  can  be  done, 
of  which  although  there  was  a  great  necessity  and  a  severe 
commandment,  yet  there  never  was  any  example.' — Because 
in  men  there  is  such  infinite  variety  of  tempers,  dispositions, 
apprehensions,  designs,  fears  and  hopes,  purposes  and  inte- 
rests, that  it  were  next  to  a  miracle  that  not  one  of  all  man« 
kind  should  do  what  he  can,  and  what  so  highly  concern^ 
bim.  But  because  this,  although  it  be  a  high  probability, 
yet  is  no  (iertain  demonstration ;  that  which  St.  Paul^  taught 
is  certainly  to  be  relied  upon,  '*  that  the  law  could  not  do  it 
for  us/'. that  is,  could  not  bring  us  justification,  ^'in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh  /'  meaning,  that  because  we  were 
so  weak  we  could  not  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law, 
therefore  we  could  not  be  justified  by  that  covenant.  *'  Mosi 
manias  graves^  facies  cornuta,  impedita  lingua,  lapidese  ta* 
bul^ :"  "  Mo^esi's  band^  were  heavy,  his  face  bright,  his  tongue 
stammering,  and  Uie  tableiii  were  of  stone  /'  by  which  is  meant, 
^hat  the  imposition  and  the  burdei^  were  great,  but  the  shoulr 

o  Lib.  1.  Dial.  ^dv.  Pclag.  P  Horn.  vUi. 
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der  is  weak  ond  ciwhed,  and  therefore  i^as  not  able  to  beur 
it;  and  therefore  much  less  can  it  stand  under  a  bigger  load, 
if  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  should  prove  so,  and  we 
be  assisted  by  no  firmer  supporters* 

16.  For  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  are  such,  that 
he  cannot  perpetually  attend  to  any  state  of  things:  '^ Vo- 
luntas per  momenta  vaidaiur,  quia  solus  Deus  immutabilisV' 
Variety  and  change,  inconstancy  and  repentance,  are  in  his 
very  nature.  If  he  be  negligent,  he  is  soon  tempted.  If  he 
be  watchful,  "be  is  booh  wearied.  If  lie  be  not  instructed,  he 
is.  expoded  to  ev^ery  itbuse.  If  be  be,  yet  he  is  ignorant  of 
more  than  he  knows,  and  may  be  cozened  by  very  many 
things;  and  in  what  he  knows  or  seems  to  know,  he  is  some* 
times  confident,  sometimes  capricious,  curious  and  imperti* 
iient,  proud  and  contemptuous*  The  commandments  are  in- 
stanced in  things  against  our  natural  inclinations,  and  are 
restraints  upon  our  appetite ;  and  although  a  man  may  do 
it  in  single  instances,  yet  to  act  a  part  of  perpetual  violence 
tod  preteriMtural  contentions,  is  too  hard  and  severe  an  ex* 
pectatidn,  and  the  often-unavoidable  fkilings  of  men  will  shew 
how  impossible  it  is.  It  is,  as  St.  Jerome's  expression  is, 
as  if  a  man  should  hale  a  boat  against  the  stream ;  if  ever  he 
slacken  his  hand,  the  vessel  falls  back :  and  if  ever  We  give 
way  to  our  appetite  in  any  of  the  forbidden  instances,  we  de- 
scend naturally  and  easily.  Some  vices  are  proportionable 
io  a  man's  temper,  and  there  he  falls  pleasantly  and  with  de* 
^ire ;  'HSi;  th  Kara  ^vrnv,  ro  Si  jSfaiov  \virripov,  said  Aristotle  ; 
^'  That  which  is  natural  is  sweet,  but  that  whidi  is  violent  is 
troublpsome'^;"  to  others  he  is  indifferent,  but  to  them  he  is 
turned  by  every  bias.  If  a  man  be  morose,  he  is  apt  to  o£fend 
with  sullenness  and  angry  pretensions ;  but  if  he  be  compli-r 
ant  and  gentle,  he  is  easily  cozened  with  fair  entreaties.  If 
be  be  alone,  he  i^  sad  and  fantastic,  and  '  woe  to  him  that 
is  alone  :'  if  he  be  in  con^pany^  it  wijl  be  very  hard  for  him 
to  go  with  them  to  the  ptmost  limits  of  permission,  and  not 
to  step  beyond  it.  No  man^s  leisure  is  great  enough  to  at- 
tend the  inquiry  after  all  the  actions  and  particulars,  for  which 
he  is  to  be  judged }  and  he  does  many  things,  which  he  con- 
«iders  not  whether  they  be  sins  or  no ;  and  when  he  does 
consider,  he  often  judges  wrong.    For  some  things  there  are 

1  St.  Jerom.  lib.  2.  itk  Gal,  c.  3.  r  I^et.  Ub,  1.  Holwe|l.  p,  5Q, 
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tto  certain  measures ;  and  there  are  very  many  constituent  or 
intervening  things  and  circumstanced  of  things^  by  which  it 
is  made  impossible  to  give  a  certain  judgment  of  the  whole; 
Oftentimes  a  man  is  surprised  and  cannot  deliberate  for  want 
>of  time ;  sometimes  he  is  amazed^  and  wants  order  afod  diB*- 
tinction  to  his  thoughts^  and  cannot  ddlberate  for  want  b( 
pQwers.  Sometimes  the  case  is  such,  that  if  a  mahileteriiiiineft 
it  against  his  temporal  interest,  he-determines  fsQsely,  and  yet 
he  thinks  he  does  it  safest:  and  if  he  judged  in  complfakce 
with  his  temporal  regards,  he  cannot  be  confident  but  thdt 
lie  was  moved,  not  by  the  prevailing  reason,  but  by  prevait- 
ing  passion.  If  the  dispute  be  concerning  degrees,  there  is 
no  certain  measure  to  weigh  them  by :  and  yet  som^ihies  t 
degree  does  diversify  the  kind,  and  virtue  and  vice  are  bi/t 
differing  degrees  of  the  same  instance :  and  the  ways  of  sin* 
"^ning  upon  the  stock  of  ignorance  are  as  many  as  there  are 
^ignorances,  and  degrees,  and  parts,  and  vicious  causes,  and 
instances  of  it. 

17.  Concerning  our  infirmities,  they  are  sb  many  that  we 
can  no  more  account  concerning  the  ways  of  error  coming 
'upon  that  stock,  than  it  can  be  reckoned  in -hOw  many  places 

a  lame  man  may  stumble,  that  goes  a  long  journey  in  difficult 
and  uneven  ways.  We  have  beginning  infant^strengtfas, 
•'which. are  therefore  imperfect  because  they  can  grow:* 
"Crescere  posse  imperfectae  rei  signum  est';**  and  when 
they  are  most  confirmed  and  full  grown,  they  are  imperfect 
still.  When  we  can  reckon  all  the  things  of  chance,  then  we 
have  summed  up  the  dangers  and  aptnesses  of  man  to  sin 
upon  that  one  principle ;  but  so  as  they  can,  they  are  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Epiphanius*;  Ovk  avaipovfiev  r^v  rot!  B&iv 
^tXavOpcoiriav,  ccSorcc  ro  laipvyfia  trig  oXriBtlaQ^  Kai  toveXeov 
Tov  SeffTToroVy  Kai  to  (rvyyvojcrrov  rrig  (^vtrewg^  to  evptiriarov 
rrig  i/vyjnQf  to  aaOevBQ  Trig  crapicog,  ro  TroXvjSXvarbv  Trig  tciJv 
iroXXwi;  av9pai*ci>v  ai<rdri<Tewg.  **  The  condition  of  our  nature, 
the  inconstancy  of  our  spirits,  the  infirmity  of  our  flesh,  the 
distraction  of  our  senses,  are  an  argument  to  make  us  with 
confidence  expect  pardon  and  mercy  from  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  preaching  of  truth,  th^ 
Gospel  of  Christ." 

18.  But  besides  all  this,  the  numbers  of  sin  are  not  easily 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  67,  >  Hieres.  59. 
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to  be  told :  the  lines  of  account  are  various  and  changeable, 
pur  opinions  uncertain,  and  we  are  aflfrighted  from  one  into 
another,  and  all  changes  from  sin  are  not  into  virtue,  but 
juorje  commonly  into  sin.  "  Obsessa  mens  hominis  et  undique 
iJiaboli  infestatipne  valjata  vix  occurrit  singulis,  vix  resistit; 
si  avaritia  prostrata  est,  exsurgit  libido  "."  And  if  we  do  not 
^commit  things  forbidden,  yet  the  sins  of  omission  are  innu- 
merable, and  undiscernible.  Businesses  intervene,  and  visits 
are  made,  and  civilities  to  be  rendered,  and  friendly  compli- 
ftnces  to  be  entertained,  and  necessities  to  be  served,  and 
some  things  thought  so  which  are  not  so, — ^and  so  the  time 
.goes  away,  and  the  duty  is  left  undone ;  prayers  are  hindered, 
and  prayers  are  omitted;  and  concerning  every  part  of  tinus 
which  was  once  in  our  power,  no  man  living  can  giv^  a  fair 
ftccount* 

19.  This  moral  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  pet- 
feet  and  exact  obedience  and  innocence,  would  grow  too 
high,  if  I  should  tell  how  easily  our  duties  are  soured  eveu 
when  we  think  we  walk  wisely.  Severity  is  quickly  turned 
into  uiigentleness,  love  of  children  to  indulgence,  joy  tp 

,  gaiety,  melancholy  to  peevishness,  love  of  our  wives  to  fond- 
ness, liberties  of  marriage  to  licentiousness,  devotion  to  su- 
perstition, austerity  to  pride,  feastipg  to  intemperance,  urba- 

•  nity  to  foolish  jesting,  a  free  speech  into  impertinence  and 
idle  talking. 

20.  There  were  no  bottom  of  this  consideration,  if  we 
consider  how  all  mankind  sins  with  the  tongue.  '*  He  that 
offends  not  in  his  tongue,  he  is  a  perfect  man  indeed  :'*  but 
experience  and  the  following  considerations  do  manifest,  that 
po  map  is  so  perfect.    For, 

21.  Every  passion  of  the  soul  is  a  spring  and  a  shower,  ^ 
.  parent  and  a  nurse,  to  sin.  Our  passions  eitner  mistake  their 
.  objects,  or  grow  intemperate ;  either  they  put  too  much  upon 

a  trifle,  or  too  little  upon  the  biggest  inter^st^  They  are  ma- 
terial and  sensual,  best  pleased  and  best  acquainted  with  their 
own  Qbjects :  and  we  ar^  to  dp  some  things,  which  it  is  hard 
to  be  told  hQW  tl]fey  can  be  in  qur  own  power-  We  are  com- 
pianded  to  be  angry,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  desire  certain  things, 
towards  which  we  cannot  be  so  affected  ever  when  we  pleas^. 
A  map  cannot  love  or  hate  upon  the  stock  and  interest  of  i^ 

•  -  >  .        . 

u.  ^^bali.  St.  C^pr*  d«  open  ^t  elecmos. 
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Commandment,  and  yet  these  are  parts  of  our  duty.  To  monrii 
and  to  be  sorrowful  are  natural  effects  of  their  proper  appre- 
hensions, and  therefore  are  not  properly  Capable  of  a  law. 
Though  it  be  possible  for  a  man  who  is  of  a  sangume  com* 
plexion,  in  perfect  health  and  constitution,  not  to  act  his  lust ; 
yet  it  will  be  found  next  to  impossible  not  to  love  it,  not  to 
desire  it :  and  who  will  find  it  possible  that  every  man,  and 
in  all  cases  of  his  temptatiodi,  shotild  overcome  bis  fear  I  But 
if  this  fear  be  instanced  in  a  matter  of  religion,  it  iViH  be  apt 
to  multiply  eternal  scruples  J  and  they  ate  equivocal  effects 
of  a  good  meaning,  but  are  proper  and  univocal  enemies  to 
piety  and  a  wise  religion. 

22.  I  need  not  take  notice  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
thoughts  and  sentiei^ces,  that  divide  all  mankind  concerning 
their  manner  of  pleasing  and  obeying  God ;  and  the  append- 
ant zeal  by  which  they  are  furiously  driven  on  to  promote 
their  errors  or  opinions,  as  they  think,  for  God  :  ahdhe  that 
shall  tell  these  men  they  do  amiss,  would  be  wondered  at; 
for  they  think  themselves  secure  of  a  good  reward,  even  when 
they  do  horrible  things.  But  the  dangei*  here  is  very  great^ 
tvhen  the  instrument  of  serving  God  is  nothing  but  opinion 
and  passion  abused  by  interest ;  especially  sihce  this  passioA 
of  itself  is  very  much  to  be  suspected  5  it  being  temerity  of 
rashness  (for  some  zeal  is  no  better);  and  its  very  fortnality 
is  inaidvertency  and  inconsideration. 

23.  But  the  case  is  very  often  so,  that  even  the  greatest 
tionsideration  is  apt  to  be  mistaken :  and  how  shall  men  be 
innocent,  when  besides  the  signal  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
there  are  propounded  to  us  some  general  measures,  and  as  I 
may  call  them  '  extraregular  lines,'  by  which  our  actions  are 
to  be  directed ;  such  as  are,  the  analogy  of  feith,  fame,  repu- 
tation, public  honesty,  not  giving  offence,  being  exemplary  ^ 
all  which,  and  divers  others  being  indefinite  measures  of  good 
and  evil,  are  pursued  as  men  please,  and  as  th^y  will  under- 
stand them.  And  because  concerning  these,  God  alone.can 
judge  righteously,  he  alone  cw  tell  when  we  have  observed 
them:  we  cannot;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  we  very  often 
do  mistake. 

24.  Hence  it  is  that  they  who  mean  holipess  and  purity, 
are  forced  to  make  to  themselves  rules  and  measures' by  way 
of  idea  or  instrument,  endeavouring  to  cfaoose^that  side  which 
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\»  the  fiLQf  est ;  which  .indeed  la  but  a  giJ^esBing  9i  the  w^y  y(((Bt 
sbovld  walk  in  ;  aad  y^t  hf  this  way  aUo^  men  do  often  run 
intQ  ^  snare^  and  I^y  trouble  and  intricacy  npon  their  con- 
Sciences^  unnecessary  burdens  which  presently  they  gro^ 
weary  of  ^  and  in  striving  to  shake  them  off,  they  gall  the 
lieok,  and  introduce  tediousness  of  spirit,  or  despair. 

25.  For  we  see  when  religion  grows  high,  the  dangers  do 
increase,  not  only  by  the  proper  dangers  of  that  state,  and 
the  more  violent  assaults  made  against  saint^  than  against 
peaner  persons  of  no  religious  interest;,  but  because  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  man  to  know  certainly  what  intention 
of  spirit  is  the  'minimum  religionis/  the  necessary  condition, 
under,  or  l^ess  than,  which  God  will  not  accept  the  action': 
and  yet  sometimes  two  duties  justle  one  ano&er,  and  while 
we  are  zealous  in  one,  we  less  attend  the  other,  and  therefore 
cannot  easily  be  certain  ,of  our  measures ;  and  because  some- 
times two  duties  of  a  very  different  matter  are  to  be  recon* 
ciled  s^nd  waited  upon,,  who  Can  tell  what  will  be  the  eyent 
of  it, — since  man's  nature  is  so  limited  and  little,  that  it  can- 
not at  once  attend  upon  two  objects  ? 

26.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  should  so  attend  his  prayer^, 
Jthat  his  mind  should  be  always  present  and  never  wander  f 
does  not  every  man  complain  of  this,  and  yet  no  ma.n  ca^n 
help  it?  And  if  of  this  alone  we  bad  caui^e  to  complain,  yet 
even  for  this  we  were  not  innocent  in  others ;  and  *'  he  that 
is  an  offender  in  one,  is  guilty  of  all;"  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
*'  in  many  things  We  all  pffend/'  And  all  this  is  true  when  ^ 
man  is  well  and  when  he  is  wise ;  but  he  may  be  foolish  and 
he  will  be  sick ;  and  there  is  a  new  scene  of  dangers,  new 
duties,  and  new  infirmities,  and  new  questions,  and  the  old 
uncertainty  of  things,  and  the  same  certainty  of  doing  our 
du^y  weakly,  and  imperfectly,  and  pitiably. 


Q«id  ten  dex4r4»  pede  eMioipb,  nf  t« 


Gpnalni  Boapaniieat  voti^nej^eraeti'? 

27.  Since  therefore  every  sin  is  forbidden,  and  yet  it<cati 
enter  from  so  many  angles,  I  may  conclude  in  the  words  of 
SeduliuS^;  *'  Lex  spiritualis  6sl,  quia  spiritualia  mandat,  drdua 
praecipit  opera  spiritus,  prohibens  peccata,  et  ided  non  po- 
test impleri  :**  *'  God's  law  is  spiritual,  and  we  are  cslmal  and 

«  JjiY,  X.  5.  y  lo  cap,  7,  Rom. 
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dlftprdportionatie  to  ttwUle  we  are  in  the  state  of  ootojunetiotw 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  kept/'-^'*  Dens  jiigum  legis  homit 
111  impoiiiit/homa  ferre  non  valet/'  said  the  fathers  of  the  ay-t 
nod  of  Frankfort ;  '^  God  hath  imposed  a  yoke^  biit  man  can^ 
not  bear  it/'    For  that  I  may  sum' up  all,  ^ 

28.  In  afErmative  precepts  the  measiire  is>-^To  lore  God 
with  all  bur  faculties  aiid  degrees^^-In  negatiye  precepts  the 
measure  is, — ^Not  to  lust  or  desire. — ^Now  if  any  man  can  say 
that  he  can  so  love  God  in  the  proper  and  fiiU  measures,  as 
never  to  step  aside  towards  the  creatures  with  whom  he  daily 
converses,  a^d  is  of  the  same  kindred  with  them,  and  that  he 
can  so  abstain  from  the  creature,  as  never  to  covet  what  he 
is  forbidden;  then  indeed  he  justifies  God  in  imposing  a 
possible  law,  and  condemns  himself  that  he  does  not  what  he 
Ought.  But  in  all  he  infers  the  absolute  necessity  of  repent* 
ance. 

29.  But  because  we  are  sure  Ood  is  just  and  cannot  be 
otherwise,  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  liave  endeavoured  to 
tie  these  things  together,  and  reconcile  our  state  of  infirmity 
with  the  justification  of  God;  Many  lay  the  whole  faoltupon 
man,  not  on  the  impossible  imposition.  But  that  being  the 
<][uestion  cannot  be  concluded  on  either  hand  with  a  bare  af- 
Urmative  or  negative;  and  besides  it  was  condemned  by  the 
African  councils  to  say,  that  a  man  might,  if  he  pleased,  Uve 
without  sin. 

PosM  bomioen  tine  peccalo  decmrrwe  .Titam, 
*Si  ▼•lit,  al  polnit,  nolk)  delinqaere  prina» 
liberttte  wh :  ntiope  haco  damtsta  trnkf 
Coneaiia,  mmidiqae  imhu  ■  said  Praipar  *. 

For  if  it  were  only  the  "fault  of  men,  theft  a  man  might,  if  he 
pleased,  keep  the  whole  law,  and  then  might  be  justified  by 
the  law,  and  should  not  need  a  Saviour.  St.  Austin  *  indeed 
thought  it  no  great  error,  and  some  African  bishops  did  es>- 
pressly  affirm,  that  some  from  their  conversion  did  to  t^e  day 
!of  their  death  live  without  sin.  This  was  worse  than  that  erf 
Pdagiiw,  save  only  that  these  took  in  the  grace  of  God,  which 
(in  that  sense  which  the  church  teaches)  the  Pelagians  did 
not.  But  this  also  waii  affirmed  by  **-  St.  Austin ;  upon  which^ 
account  it  must  follow  that  the  commandments  are  therefore 
possible,  because  it  is  only  our  fault  that  they  are  not  kept. 

s  Carin.  de  ingratis,  c.  9.  ^  Epist.  ad  Innocent. 

^  Lib.  2*  da  Merit.. et  remias.  c.  6.  lib.  de  S(>irii«  el  lit  a.  t* 
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ibat  bow  to  reconcile  this  opinion  and  saying  of  St.  Aagtih 
and  some  other  Africans;  witil  the  African  councils,  with  St > 
Jerome^  Orosius,  Lactantiiid,  and  with  St.  Austin  himself,^ 
and  generally  the  whole  ancient  church  against  the  Pelagians* 
I  cannot  unde  rstand  :  but  it  is  sufficiently  coiifuted  by  all 
the  foregoing  considerations. 

30.  St.  Jerome  says,  that  the  obserration  of  the  com" 
mandments  is  possible  to  the  whole  church,  but  not  to  every 
single  person  :  but  then  the  difficulty  remains.  For  the 
whole  church,  being  a  collection  of  single  persons,  is  not 
the  subject  of  a  law.  Nothing  is  universal  but  names  and 
words ; ;  a  thing  cannot  be  universal,  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
say,  it  is*  To  say  the  church  can  keep  it,  is  to  say  that  every 
man  can  keep  it ;  to  say,  that  every  man  of  the  church 
cannot  keep  it,  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  church  cannot 
keep  it :  as  he  that  says,  mankind  is  reasonable,  says,  that 
every  man  is;  but  he  that  says,  every  man  is  not  just,  says, 
that  all  mankind  is  not  just.  But  if  it  contains  ln.it  another 
sense,  it  is  a  dangerous  affirmative,  which  I  shall  represent 
in  his  own  words  :  **  Ita  fit  ut  quod  in  alio  aut  primuxn  auit 
totum  esty  in  alio  ex. parte  versetur,  et  tamen  non  sit  in  cri* 
mine  qui  non  habet  omnia,  nee  condemnetur  ex  eo  quod  noa 
habet,  sed  justificetur  ex  eo  quod  possidet^."  I  will  not  be  so 
severe  as  St.  Austin,  who  in  his  nineteenth  sermon  '  de  tem- 
pore,' calls  it  "  blasphemy.**  It  is  indeed  a  hard  saying,  if 
he  means  that  a  man  can  be  justified  by  some  virtues,  though 
he  retains  some  vices  : ''  for  he  that  sins  in  one,  is  guilty  of 
all." — But  yet  some  persons  shall  be  crowned,  who  never 
converted  souls ;  and  some,  that  never  redeemed  captives ; 
and  millions  that  never  sold  ail  and  gave  to  the  poor :  and 
there  are  many  graces,  of  which  some  lives  have  np  opportu*- 
nities.  The  state,  of  marriage  hath  some  graces  proper  to  it- 
self; and  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  and  the  office  ofa  juclge, 
and  the  employment  of  an  advocate  hath  some  things  of  vir- 
tue which  others  do  not  exercise,  and  they  also  have  their 
pro^r  graces :  and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  what  St.  Jerome 
says,  that  he  that  hath  not  all,  may  be  justified  by  what  he 
hath,  and  not  sentenped  for  what  he  hath  not ;  it  not  being 
imputed  to  him  that  he  hath  not  that  of  which  he  hath  no 
use.  Now  although  this  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
plicate the  question  ;    for  (he  commandments  are  not  only 

c  Serm.  49.  de  tempore.  *^  Lib.!.  dUi^.  adv.Pelag. 
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iaipo8«iblft  in  thi»  sense ;  bi^  eyen  in  thai  where  the.  sense 
of  his  daty  does  Iie»  and  where  his  giaces  ought  to  have 
been  exeiioised^  every  man  is  a  sinndr,  every  man  hatl^  fiiiled 
in  his  propter  duty  and  calling.  So  that  now  to  say»  the  com* 
mandments  are  possible  to  the  whole  church*  and  not  to  every, 
single  person,  is  to  divide  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  and-  ta 
give  to  every  one  a  portion  of  duty,  which  must  kave  in 
eveiy  one  a  portion  of  impiety ;  and  to  say  that  this  is  keep- 
ihg  the  oommandments,  or  a  wfficsent  means  of  justificatioh, 
is  that  whiah  St.  Austin  oalled  blai^ihemy. 

31.   Biit  St«  Jerome  hath  another  answer :  ^'  Hoo  et  nda 
dicimiis,  posse  hominem  non  peccare,  si  velit,  pro  tempore, 
pro  loco,  pro  imbecillitate  corporea,  quamdiu  intentus  est 
animus, quamdiu  chorda  nullo  vitio  laxatur  in  cithara :"  ^  Qbd 
hath  not  imposed  an  impossible  law..     For  there  is  no  epfur 
mandihwit»  but  a  man  that  considers,  that  endeavourJB,  that 
unders&nids,  that  watches,  that  labours,  may  do  in  time  and. 
fdace;  andsolong  aa  he  adverts,  and  is  dispassionate,  sd  long 
his  instramient  is  in  tune :'  which  answer  is  like  that  say^ 
ing  of  the  schools,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  things,  but 
every  thing  is  easy  to  be  understood ;   but  that  we  find  dif- 
ficulty, is  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  understanding ; 
that  is,  things  are  easy  to  he  understood,  if  we  were  wiser 
enough  to  understand  them :  but  because  our  understanding 
i^  weak,  tiierefore  things  are  hard ;  for  to  be  intelligible/  is  a 
relative  term ;  and  it  is  not  sense  to  say,  that  a  thing  is  in  itr 
self  easy  to  be  understood,  bat  hard  to  the  understanding ; 
for  it  is  as  if  it  were  said,  it  is  easy,  but  that  it  is  hard;  and 
that  is  the  ihing»  which,  in  this:  question,  is  complained 'of 
on  all  hands.    For  an  oak  is  easy  to  be  puUed  up  by  the: 
roots,  if  a  man  had  Strength  enough  to  do  it;  but  if  thi^  be 
imfioisfid  upon  a  weak  man  or  a  child,  they  have  reason  to 
Qoiaplain^  and  a  bushel  or  two  of  wheat  is  no  great  thing  to 
CEury,  but  it  is  too  great  £or  me,  l  cannot  do  it     Sq  by  thJj». 
account  of  St.  Jerome,  the  comman(}ments  are  x^ot  impossible, 
for  there  is  not  any  one  of  them,  but  any  man  can  do  at 
SQcxke  time,  while  he  considers  and  is  in  perfect  disposition. 
But  then  w-e  are  to  remember,  that  the  commandments  are 
stiways  imposed,  and  we  are  not  always  in  that  conditionlof 
good  things  to  be  wise  aoftd  watcliful,  well  disposed,  and  well 

,  •  Pif^.  «]Ltr,  adr.  Pe>g..l.  3. 
VOL.  VIII*  T 
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resolved,  standing  upon  our  guard;  and  doing  what  we  can 
at  other  times ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  commandments 
are  impossible.  So  that  still  the  difficulty  remains,  and  the 
inquiry  must  go  on,  how  we  are  to  understand  the  divine 
justice  in  exacting  an  impossible  law  ?  or  if  he  does  not 
exact  it,  how  we  understand  the  way  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  imposing  that  laW,  which  he  cannot  justly  exact  ? 

32.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  Grod  doth  not  exact  of  ua 
what  is  not  possible  to  be  done.  The  highest  severity  of 
the  Gospel  is,  *  to  love  God  with  all  our  soul,'  that  is,  to  love 
him  as  much  as  we  can  love  him ;  and  that  is  certain  we  can 
do.  Every  man  can  do  as  much  as  he  can,  and  God  requires 
no  more  :  and  even  those  things  which  we  can  do,  though  he 
calls  upon  us  to  do  the  most,  yet  he  punishes  us  not  if  we  do 
it  heartily  and  sincerely,  though  with  less  passion  and  exact- 
ness. Now  as  God's  justice  was  secured  in  the  imposition  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  because  whatever  severity  was  held  over 
them  to  restrain  their  loosenesses,  yet  God  exacted  it  only  by 
the  measures  of  a  man,  and  healed  all  their  breaches  by  the 
medicine  of  repentance :  so  now,  in  the  Gospel,  he  hath  done 
it  much  more  yvfivy  rp  ice^oXp,  God  hath  taken  the  vail  off, 
and  professed  it  openly,  he  hath  included  this  mercy  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  covenant.  For  the  Gospel  is  the 
covenant  of  repentance  :  we  shall  not  have  leave  to  sin,  but 
we  shall  have  leave  to  repent,  if  we  have  sinned  :  so  that  God 
hath  imposed  a  law  of  perfection,  but  be  exacts  it  according 
to  the  possibilities  of  imperfect  persons; ''  Omnia  mandata 
Dei  facta  deputantur,  quando  quicquid  non  fit,  ignoscitur ;" 
^  And  then  we  have  kept  the  commandments,  when  we  have 
received  our  pardon  for  what  we  have  not  kept'." 

33«  II.  As  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  of  itself  impossible, 
absolutely  and  naturally ;  so  neither  are  the  commandments, 
of  the  Gospel.  For  if  we  consider  the  particulars  of  Moses's 
law,  they  were  such  a  burden  which  the  Jews  themselves 
were  loath  to  part  withal ;  because  it  was,  in  the  moral  part 
of  it,  but  a  law  of  abstinence  from  evil;  to  which  fear  and 
temporal  promises  were,  as  they  understood  it,  a  sufficient 
endearment :  but  that  burden,  which  neither  "  they  nor  their 
fathers  were  able  to  bear,"  was  the  sting  of  the  law,  that  it 
allowed  no  repentance  for  great  crimes,  but  the  transgressor 

'  St.  August,  lib.  1.  Retract,  e.  19. 
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should  die  "  without  n^ercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses «." 
Now^  then^  since  in  the  Gospel  there  is  no  such  thing,  but 
ihere  is  au  allowance  of  repentance, — ^this  must  needs  be  an 
easy  yoke.    Tbi^  only  is  to  be  added,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  law.  was  in  abstinence  from  evil ;  the  righteousness  of 
;the  Gospel  is  in  that,  and  in  the  doing  all  the  affirmative 
cpmmandn^ents  of  Christ.    Now  this,  being  a  new  obligation, 
brought  also  with  it  new  abilities^  I  mean  the  glorious  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel,  which  whosoever  believes  heartily,  will 
find  himself  able  to  do  or  suffer  any  thing  for  the  enjoy* 
ing  of  them  ;  and  this  is  that  which  is  taught  us  by  St.  Paul : 
'^  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son,''  made  it  possible  by 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  by  our  spiritual  conversation. 
^      34.  III.  There  is  a  natural  poa^sibility,  and  a  moral :  there 
are  abilities  in  eveiy  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  there  com* 
manded,  and  he  that  can  do  well  to-day,  may  do  so  to-mor* 
row ;  in  the  nature  of  things  this  is  true  :  and  since  every  siu 
is  a  breach  of  a  law,  which  a  man  might  and  ought  to  have 
kept,  it  is  naturally  certain,  that  whenever   any  man  '  did 
break  tiie  commandment,  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  In 
man  therefore,  speaking  naturally  and  of  the  physical  possi- 
bilities of  things,  there  is,  by  those  assistances  which  are 
given  in  the  Gospel,  ability  to  keep  the  commandments 
evangelical.     But  in  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  when  we  con- 
sider what  man  is,  and  what  are  his  strengths,  and  how  many 
his  enemies,  and  how  soon  he  falls,  and  that  he.  forgets  when 
he  should  remember,  and  his  faculties  are  asleep  when  they 
should  be  awake,  and  he  is  hindered  by  intervening  accidents, 
and  vireakened  and  determined  by  superinduced  qualities, 
habits,  and  necessities, — the  keeping  of  the  commandments 
is  morally  impossible*    Now  that  this  may  also  be  taken  off, 
there  is  an  abatement  and  an  allowance  made  for  this  also. 
Our  infirmities  are  pitied,  our  ignorances  excused,  our  una- 
voidable errors  not  imputed.    These  in  the  law  were. imputa- 
ble, and  it  was  lawful  for  the  avenger  of  blood  to  kill  a  man- 
slayer  who  sinned  against  his  will,  if  he  could  overtake  him 
before  he  got  to  sanctuary.  These,  I  say,  in  the  law  were  im- 
pu^ble,  but  they  were  not  imputed :  God's  mercy  took  them 
off  privately  upon  the  accounts  of  his  mercy  and  a  general 
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repentance :  but  in  the  OoBpel^  they  are  neither  imputed,  ndf 
imputable :  they  were  paid  fdr  beforehand^  and  put  on  the  ac- 
tiount^  of  the  cross  :  "  Ood  winked  at  the  times  of  your  ig«- 
norahce  f  afad,  "  The  Lotd  had  pity  otl  tne,  because  I  did  it 
in  ignorance,"  said  St.  Paul;  and  so  Christ  prayed;  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  kno»W  not  what  they  da."-*-"  But  ye 
did  it  ignorantly,  as  did  also  your  rulers  f  so  St.  Peter,  and 
upon  that  account  he  called  them  to  accept  of  mercy*  And 
it  is  certain  in  reason,  that  if  Ood  forgives  those  sins  of  malice 
erf  which  we  repent,  inflttiteiy  rather  willhe  not  impute  what 
We  cannot  probably  or  possibly  avoid.  For  to  do  otherwise^ 
were  rnc  o vOpowrivifc  *Cat  KOiifnq  atfOtvtUi^  in-eXttvOavc^^af  Seoic  «v 
nc  avafiopnjrovc  KoXatff,  to  fiefpov  vwcp^lvti  rifc  K^fa  ipwfiv 
iiravofi0ii(nw^^ :  it  is  a  severity  above  the  mieasttres  of  human 
sufferance  and  capacity,  to  be  punished  for  ittfimiities  when 
they  do  not  sin  wilfully  ;  and  therefore  God,  who  remembetH 
and  pities  our  infirmities;  will  never  put  thlese  into  his  ad* 
count,  especially  the  holf  Jesus  hating  already  paid  out 
Symbol.  Upon  the  account  of  these  particukirs  it  is  certain^ 
Ood  does  not  exact  of  us  an  impossible  commandment; 
that  is,  not  in  the  impossible  measun? :  for  that  is  the  meian^ 
ihg  of  those  words  of  St.  Bafeil,  axftf^c  70?  XilyctP  ttdvrard  livrtt 
¥a  TOW  irvtviiaTo^  irapayyiXfiara'-^*'  It  is  im^bUs  to  say,  tfee 
commandments  of  the  Spirit,"  I.  ^.  of  the  Oospei,  *  ^rt  itti* 
possible,'*  viz.  in  that  sense  in  whith  they  b^  exacted. 

But  now  to  the  second  inquiry :  Since  iiijtrstifete<3kyd  exacts 
not  ah  impossible  law,  how  does  it  consist  with  his  wisdom  to 
impose  what,  in  justice,  he  does  not  exact  i  I  answel*,  1.  That 
it  was  ntecessaty  the  law,  in  its  latitude  and  natural  extension, 
slionM  be  given ;  for  if,  iti  the  sanction,  any  limits  and  less*- 
toings  had  been  described,  it  had  been  a  permission  giren  to 
us  to  despise  him  in  a  certain  degree,  and  cfouM,  in  txo  settise, 
have  been  proportioiiabfe  to  his  infinity.  God  coiiitnands  \9is 
to  "love  him  with  all  our  heartSi  ahd  all  ont  strengthSs ;'' 
that  is,  always ^nd  with  all  that  we  can :  if  less  tfaati  this  ttad 
been  imposed,  and  we  commataded  to  love  tJ6d  but  to  a  less, 
and  a  certain  proportion,  besides  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  us  to  understand  when  we  did  what  was  com- 
manded,— it  would  have  been  either  a  direct  kssening  our 
opinion  of  God,  by  te^inptipg  us  to  suppose .  no  mor^  lott 

'Apnd  Dlo^Or.  Steal.  ^  Htmi.  3.  lAUr.  19. 
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was  due  to  him  than  such  a  limited  measure;  or  else  igk 
teacbi]]^  us  uot  to  give  him  what  was  bis  due  \  either  of 
which  must  u^cess^rily  tei^d  to  God's  dishonour, 

36,  U.  The  commandiug  us  to  do  all  thsut  we  ean^  and 
Ibat  always,  though  Jess  be  exacted,  does  invite  our  greatest 
eode^iirours  i  it  ent^tains  the  faculties  and  labpurs  of  the 
b«st,  l^ld  yet  despises  Aot  tfa^  meanest ;  for  they  can  ende^* 
vour  top,  and  they  can  do  their  best :  and  it  seryes  the  eud 
pf  ina^y  grapes  besides^,  a|id  tb^  honour  of  some  of  the  di- 
vinfj.  attributes. 

37.  III.  By  this  means  still  we  are  contending  ^i^d 
pressing  forward ;  and  no  man  can  say,  he  d.Qes  uow  cgmpre- 
b^^d,  QV  that  bis  ^ork  is  dpne,  till  he  die ;  apd  therefore  fo^r 
CFer  be  must  grow  in  grace,  which  could  not  be  without  th^. 
proposing  of  a  commandment,  the  performapce  of  which 
would  for  ever  sufficiently  employ  biin :  for  by  this  meani^ 
the  commandments  do  every  day  grpw  more  ppssible  thaa 
at  first.  ,  A  lustful  person  thinks  it  impossible  to  mprtify  his 
lust :  but  vrhen  he  hath  long  contended  apd  got  the  mastery, 
k  grows  easy,  and  at  last,  in  the  prpgressiopa  of  a  long  piety^ 
sin  is  more  impossible^  than  duty  is.  ^'He  that  is  borp  of 
God,  sinneth  not,  neither  indeed  can  he;"  so  St.  John  ;-^ 
and,  ''through  Christy  that  strengthens  me,  I  can  do  all 
things,"  saith  St.  Paul.  It  is  long  b^ore  a  man  comes  tp 
it,  but  the  impossibility  by  degrees  turns  into  a  possibility^ 
and  that  into  an  easiness,  and  at  last  into  a  necessity.  It  i? 
a  trouble  for  some  to  commit  a  sin.  By  this  also  we  es;er* 
eise  a  holy  fear,  c^nd  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  enlarges  our  care,  and  endears  our  watchful- 
ness and  caution.  It  cures  or  prevents  our  pride  and  bol^ 
challenges  of  God  for  rewards,  which  we  never  can  deserve. 
It  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  the  divine  aid,  and  makes 
us  to  rely  upon  God's  goodness  in  helping  us,  and  his  mercy 
in  pardoning  us ;  and  truly,  without  this  we  could  neither  be 
so  sensible  of  our  infirmities,  nor  of  the  excellent  gifts  and 
mercies  of  God :  for  although  God  does  not  make  necessi- 
ties on  purpose  that  he  may  serve  them,  or  introduce  sin 
that  he  might  pardon  it, — yet  he  loves  we  should  depend 
upon  him ;  and  by  these  rare  arts  of  the  divine  economy 

1  la  m^suAi,  ad  ImiooeDtiam  xSictsm  est,  moltos  oathoKcoB  Tiros  diii»iMe  fioifte 
booMfl^Qi  •SM  flint  .paocato  per  gr^UfiiD  Dei,  non  a  nativitate  sod  a  coD.?ersiooe. 
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makes  us  to  strive  to  be  like  him^  and  in  the  midst  of  otif 
finite  abilities^  have  infinite  desires,  tbat  even  so  we  may  be 
disposed  towards  the  holiness  and  glories  of  eternity. 

38.  IV.  Although  God  exacts  not  an  impossible  law 
under  eternal  and  insufferable  pains,  yet  he  imposes  great 
holiness  in  unlimited  and  indefinite  measures,  with  a  design 
to  give  excellent  proportions  of  reward  answerable  to  the 
greatness  of  our  endeavour.  Hell  is  not  the  end  of  them, 
that  fail  in  the  greatest  measures  of  perfection ;  but  great 
degrees  of  heaven  shall  be  their  portion,  who  do  all  that  they 
can  always,  and  offend  in  the  fewest  instances.  For  as  our 
duty  is  not  limited,  so  neither  are  the  degrees  of  glory :  and 
if  there  were  not  this  latitude  of  duty,  neither  could  there  be 
any  difference  in  glory ;  neither  could  it  be  possible  for  all 
men  to  hope  for  heaven,  but  now  all  may :  the  meanest  of 
God's  servants  shall  go  thither ;  and  yet  there  are  greater 
measures  for  the  best  and  most  excellent  services. 

39.  Thus  we  may  understand,  that  the  imposing  of  the 
divine  laws,  in  all  the  periods  of  the  world,  was  highly  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  justice,  and  an  excellent,  infinite 
wisdom,  and  yet  in  the  exacting  them,  mercy  prevailed; — 
because  the  covenant  of  works  or  of  exact  obedience  was 
never  the  rule  of  life  and  death,  since  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  promised,  that  is,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  all 
mankind  was  admitted  to  repentance,  and  washed  clean  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  t^keth  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  was  slain  from  the  beginning  of  it.  Repent- 
ance was  the  measure  of  our  duty,  and  the  remedy  for  our 
evils ;  and  the  commandments  were  not  impossible  to  him, 
that  might  amend  what  was  done  amiss. 


SECTION   III. 

How  Repentance,  and  the  Precept  of  Perfection  evangelical^  can 

stand  together. 

40.  That  the  Gospel  is  a  covenant  of  repentance,  is  evident 
in  the  whole  design  and  nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  prepar- 
atory sermons  made  by  the  Baptist,  by  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord,  by  the  seventy-two  disciples,  and  the  exhortations 
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-made  by  St.  Peter  at  the  first  opening  the  commissidn,  and 
the  secret  of  the  religion.  Which  doctrine  of  repentance, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  to  be  a  permission  to  sin,  a  leave  to 
need  the  remedy,  is  charged  with  an  addition  of  a  strict  and 
severe  holiness,  the  precept  of  perfection.  It  therefore  must 
be  such  a  repentance  as  includes  in  it  perfection^  and  yet 
the  perfection  is  such  as  needs  repentance.  How  these  two 
are  to  stand  together,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
'*  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  per* 
feet  °*  f  that  is  the  charge.  To  be  perfect  as  God,  and  yet 
to  repent  as  a  man,  seem  contrary  to  each  other.  They  seem 
.so  only.    For, 

41.  I.  It  does  not  signify  perfection  of  degrees  in  the  na- 
tural sense  of  the  word.  For  as  Philo  said  well,  ^AipevSutg 
ai  TeXftOTi|T£c  Kot  aKpornTB^  ivog  bufl  /liovov,  "  Perfections  and 
the  heights  of  excellences  are  only  proper  to  one :" — 2o^c 
o  /xovoc  Oeo^  Kai  riXeiog  /Ltovoc^  said  Clemens  of  Alexandria ; 
*'  God  alone  is  wise,  he  alone  is  perfect." — All  that  we  do 
is  but  little  ;  and  that  little  is  imperfect,  and  that  imperfec- 
tion is  such  as  could  be  condemned,  if  God  did  not  use  gen- 
tleness and  mercy  towards  us.     But, 

42.  II.  Although  perfection  of  degrees  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  be  our  duty  in  the  periods  and  spaces  of  this  life,  be- 
cause we  are  here  in  the  state  of  labour  and  contention,  of  pil- 
grimage aAd  progression,  yet  even  in  this  life  we  are  to  labour 
towards  it :  and,  *'  Be  ye  perfect,"  viz.  with  the  highest  de- 
grees of  holiness,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  current  and  tran- 
sient sense.  For  this  precept,  thus  understood,  hath  its  ob- 
ligation upon  our  endeavour  only,  and  not  upon  the  event. 
When  a  general  commands  his  army  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
he  binds  them  only  to  a  prudent,  a  possible,  and  vigorous 
endeavour  to  do  it,  and  cannot  intend  the  effect^  but  by  se- 
veral parts  answerable  to  the  steps  of  the  progression.  So  is 
that  in  the  Psalms ;  ''  Be  learned,  ye,  that  are  princes  of  the 
world  °;"  that  is.  Learn,  and  so  by  industry  and  attention 
aixive  at  knowledge.  For  althopigh  every  man  be  a  sinner, 
yet  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to  avoid  all  sin,  is  not  only 
guilty  of  the  .sin  he  commits, — but  the  negligence  also,  which 
is  the  parent  of  the  sin,  is  another  sin,  and  directly  criminal. 
So  it  is  in  the  degrees  of  perfection  ;  what  we  cannot  attain 

»  Matt.  V.  48.  B  Psalm,  i'u 
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to,  we  must  €it  least  desire.    In  this  ^orld,  we  cailnot  arriife 
thither ;  but  in  this  life,  we  must  always  be  going  thither.  It 
is  'status  visd ;'  grace  is  the  way  to  glory*    Ahd  as  he,  that 
commands  las  to  enter  into  a  city  from  which  we  are  hugely 
distant^  means  we  shoiild  pass  through  all  the  ways,  that 
lead  thither,  so  it  ia  here.    The  precept  must  be  given  here, 
and  begun,  Sind  set  forward;  and  it  will  hie  fidished  here- 
after.   But  a«  a  man  may  be  an  adultjerer,  or  a  thae^  witii 
.  his  heart  and  his  eye,  as  weU  as  with  his  hand;  so  it  is  iAso 
in  good  thiags  :  a  man's  heart  may  be  in  heaven^  th^t  is,  in 
the  state  of  perfection,  kmg  before  he  sets  his  ficet  npon  the 
golden  threshold.  His  desires  are  first  crowned  and  sainted, 
and  then  the  work  shall  be  made  perfect* 

43.  III.  There  is  another  sort  of  perfedion^  wlHch  may 
not  be  improperly  med.nt  in  this  <diarge  tif  duty^  toad  that  is, 
a  perfection  of  »tate.    "  Be  ye  perfect,**  tbatis,  be  ye  holy ; 
for  reXcTiE^oi  is  'sancti'&cb  ;'  and  reXeni  is  ''festntn,'  or  'a 
.  holy  day,'  a  day  that  bath  the  perfection  added  to  it  t)f  which 
a  day  is  capable,  a  day  sanctified  to  the  Lord.    Fot*  vtk&cSu^ 
is  the  same  with  ayiaZuv,  to  'sanctify'  is  to  'make  perfedt.' 
''  Nihil  enim  sanctificavit  lex,"  so  %he  Latin  oreads  the  wQvds 
of  St.Paul"";  but  in  the  Greek  it  is  ircXsfciMr&v,  'The  law 
ntade  thatpeffect  which  it  did  liiot  sanctify.^    So  that,  "  Be 
ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  ifl  perFect,*  is.  Be  ye  holy 
like  him,  or  in  imitation  of  him.    ,Ai^d  thns  the  wcnrd  isiex- 
p^ouxidedin  Plato  :  Tekog  tmv  ajaBwv  to  bf,iiMX00ivai  ry  &^ 
Kara  to  ^warov'  Ofioitaaiv  $s  iiKaiev  jcm  otrwv  ptra  ^ov^trsias 
yeviffdai.     '*  That  is  Ihe  peifedtion  of  good,  to  be  like  Ood ; 
but  to  be  like  him  is  to  he  just,  and  holy,  and  -prudent." — 
That  is  Mtti-a  ro  Svi^arhv^  '  as  much  as  we  oah ;'  that  is,  wift!h 
a  hearty,  i:ighteou8,  sincere  endreavoar:  for  so  Smoc  or  '  ho3y' 
is  used.     It  signifies  sincere,  true,  "without  error.     Oi^  ^^- 
bv  i(TTi  ra  jaiyaXa  ao^v  yeveoBm  riv  ra  fiixKpi  /ut)  -^vvd/uevoir. 
So  Damasoius  in  Sutdas :  ''  It  is  not  likely  oar  true,  that  he 
that  is  not  wise  in  little  things,  ^hoi^lfl  be  wise  in  gtietft 
things."  But  to  live  holilyin  the  Christian  B6B6e,ifs  to  iMve 
in  faith  Gmd  good  «works  ;  that  is  Christian  perfection.     'O 
rc^  d«(^  ^&  TrloTtwg  kuL  aya^oepyfac  'JobuimBtie  ^cnoc  kclX  SAmkoc 
i^vofiaJHerai  ceKorcuc.     ^  He  is  good  andihely,  who,  by  faitib  and 
good  works,  is  like  unto  Qod.^    For  ihis  peflpfeotiob  or 'iotc^ 

•  Heb.  vii.  10. 
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TifC^hoiiiiefls'  lis  nothing  «lse  but  a  pnrsaaiice  of  that  which 
is  just  and  good ;  for  so  said  Moses  concerning  the  man  tiiat 
forsook  God,  and  denied  that  he  had  made  a  corenant  with 
him; ''Do  not  say  in  thine  heart/Ooxo  ftovyiimro  hfr^iaro' 
mjivaiiiroTCfvKvpiov,  ^  Let  it  be  lawful  or  holy,  or  permitted 
to  me  to  depart  from  the  Lord.^  To  this  sense  was  liiat  of 
Jiistin  Martyr,  who  expomids  this  phrsse  of  '*  Be  ye  perfect'' 
by  'Ohristianum  iiei^i ;'  *  Be  perfect/  l^at  is, '  Be  ChrisliaDs/ 
be  Christ's  disciples :  for  he  who  came  ^cvairXifpMnai  r&v  v6- 
fn^v  *  to  Adfil,'  to  consummate  obedience,  to  perfect  *  the  law/ 
— to  cibey  him,  and  be  disciples  of  his  institution,  is  our  per- 
iBOtion  and  consummation. 

44.  IV.  This  perfection  of  state,  although  it  does  not 
suppose  a  peiibotion  of  degrees,  yet  it  can  be  no  less  than,  1. 
a  perfection  of  parts.    It  must  be  a  religion  that  is  not  min- 
gled with  interest,  piety  to  God  that  is  not  spoiled  with  cru- 
elty to  our  neighbours,  a  zeal  diat  hath  in  it  no  undiaritable- 
sess  lor  spite  ;  that  is,  o«r  religion  must  be  entire,  and  not 
defective  in  any  constituent  part.     So  St.  James  uses  the 
wotdrlXecoc  tot  6X<(ieXi|pot,  '^perfect  and  entire,  wanting  no- 
ting'/'   %  To  which  add  this  also,  that  to  this  perfectioh 
of  state,  persererance  is  of  necessity  to  be  added.    For  so 
we  «re  taught  by  the  same  Apotde  ;  ^'  Let  patience  have  her 
^rfeet  work  f  that  is,  let  it  beM*  you  through  all  your 
triab,  fasting  till  all  y<»wr*sttfferings  are  OT«r ;  for  he  that  en- 
«kire6  to  tbe  end,  shall  be  <;rowned,  because  he  only  is  per-  ^ 
iect*    0*r  holiness  must  perserereto  the  end.     Bat^  3.  it 
asiist  nl^o  be  growing  all  the  way.     For  this  word  '  perfect' 
is  sotmetimes  in  Scripture  used  for  degrees,  and  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  Christians  in  d9^  measures  of  duty.    St.  Paul 
uses  it  to  signify  *  well-grown  Christians/  or  men  in  Christ- 
ianity.    SHirc  rlktUH,  koL  ^efXnpuffjdvoi  Iv  iravn  ^eX^/uort  rov 
dcov;  "stand  perfectly  and  full,"  or  "  confidently  fulfilling  all 
the  will  'Of  God^ :"  for  therefore  "  we  preach  Christ,  and  ex- 
bort 'every  man,  and  teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man"  tIXhov  iv  Xpitm^  ^Isitrov  '"  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus'^ ;"  that  is,  that  they  should  not  always  be  as 
babes,  for  whom  milk  and  weak  nutriment  are^ to  be  provided; 
nor  like  those  silly  women,  '  always  learning,  and  never  able 
to  conne  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;'  but 'it  is  commanded 

V  iam.  i.  4.  4  CoL  ir .  19.  '  i.  28. 
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US  to  be  wise  and  perfect,  *to  be  men  in  Christ;'  so  St.  Paul 
makes  the  antithesis ;  **  Be  ye  babes  in  malice,  but  in  your 
minds  t^Xecoi  yivtfrSr^  be  perfect  V'  that  is.  Be  men,  wise,  and 
confident,  and  strong,  and  well  grown.  "  Perfectly  instruct- 
ed ;"  that  is,  "  readily  prepared  to  every  good  work ;"  jrot 
always  employed  in  the  elements  and  infant-propositions 
and  practices  of  religion,  but  doing  noble  actions,  well  skilled 
in  the  deepest  mysteries  of  faith  and  holiness.  This  is  agree- 
able to  that  expression  of  St.  Paul;,  who  having  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity  by  describing  the  fundamentals,  in- 
tending to  speak  of  the  more  mysterious  points  of  the  reli- 
gion, calls  it  'a  going  on  to  perfection*:*  so-  that  by  this 
precept  of  perfection  it  is  intended  we  should  do  more  than 
the  lowest  measure  of  our  duties,  and  there  is  no  limits  but 
even  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  all  that  we  can,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  our  duty :  I  do  not  say,  all  that  we  can  naturally  or 
possibly;  but  ^11  that  we  can  morally  and  probably,  accord- 
ing to  the  measures  of  a  man,  and  the  rate  of  our  hinder- 
ances  and  infirmities. 

46.  V.  But  the  last  sort  and  sense  of  perfection,  is  that 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  intended  particularly  in  the  in- 
stance and  subject-matter  of  this  precept,,  and  that  is,  a  per- 
fection in  the  kind  of  action,  that  is,  a  choice  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  most  noble  and  excellent  things  in  the  whole  re- 
ligion.    Three-are  especially  instanced  in  the  holy  Gospel. 

1.  The  first  is, — a  being  ready,  or  a  making  ourselves 
ready  to  suffer  persecution, — prescribed  by  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour to  the  rich  young  man  ;  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor;"  that  is,  If  thou  wilt  be  my  disoiple, 
make  thyself  ready,  "  and  come  and  foUow  me"."  For  it  was 
at  that  time  necessary  to  all  that  would  follow  Christ's  per- 
son and  fortune,  to  quit  all  they  bad  above  their  needs.  For 
they  that  followed  himi  were  sure  of  a  cross ;  and  therefore 
to  invite  them  to  be  disciples,  was  to  engage  them  to  the 
suffering  persecution ;  and  this  was  that  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  calls  perfection. 

Dolce  pericaliixn  est 

(O  Lenaee  !)  seqai  Denm 
Cingentem  viridi  tempera  pampino  ^. 

It, IS  an  easy  thing  to  follow  God  in  festivals  and  days  of 

•  1  Cor.  xiv,20.         *  Heb.  vi,  1.        «  Matt.  xix.  21.        »  Hot.  3.  J5. 18. 
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Eucharist ;  but  to  serve  him  in  hard  battles^  to  die  for  him, 
is  the  perfection  of  love,  of  faith,  and  obedience;  *  Obedient 
unto  death,*  was  the  character  of  his  own  perfection ;  for 
*'  greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,  than  to  lay  down  his 
life/' — *'  Scis  quem  dicam  bonum,  perfectum,  absolutum  ? 
Quern  malum  facere  nulla  vis,  nulla  necessitas  potest :"  "  He 
is  good,  absolute,  and  perfect,  whom  no  force,  no  necessity, 
can  make  evil^." 

11,  The  second  instance  is, — ^being  merciful ; — for  St.  Luke 
recording  this  precept  expounds  it  by  ekerifioveg,  *  Be  ye  per- 
fect V  that  is,  "Beyemerciful,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  mer- 
ciful ;"  for  by  mercy  only  we  can  be  like  him.  "Oerrtc  rov  ttXii- 
<T4ou  avti&kytrai  jSapoCy  oq  kv  w  Kpuaaoiv  i&riv  irtpov  rov  cXaT- 
Tovjtitvov  tvtpytTBiv  idiXei/offa  rrapa  rov  Oeov  Xa|3(i)v  c^ei,  ravra 
rote  €7ri8eo/Li€Voic  xopriywvy  Oeog  ylvBrai  r(i)v  Xa^j3avovra>V9 
ovToc  jiifirrrfig  rov  ^eov.  **  He  that  bears  his  neighbours'  bur- 
den, and  is  willing  to  do  benefit  to  his  inferiors,  and  to  mi- 
nister to  the  needy  of  the  good  things  which  God  hath  given 
him, — he  is  as  God  to  them  that  receive,  he  is  an  imitator  of 
God  himself*." — And  Justin  Martyr,  reciting  this  precept  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  instead  of  t^hol  uses  the  word  xpi?<"'ot 
icai  olicrtpixoveg,  **  Be  ye  good  and  bountiful,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is."— And  to  this  purpose  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the 
young  man  before  mentioned,  is  interpolated  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Nazarenes,  "  The  Lord  said 
unto  him.  How  sayest  thou,  I  have  kept  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  when  it  is  written  in  the  law.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself?  and  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren  the 
sons  of  Abraham  are  covered  in  filth,  and  die  with  hunger, 
and  thy  house  is  full  of  good  things,  and  nothing  goes  forth 
to  them  from  thence.  If  therefore  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell 
all  and  give  to  the  poor." — Charity,  which  is  the  fulfilling 
the  commandment,  is  also  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  :  and 
that  a  giving  of  alms  should  be  *  perfection,'  is  not  disagree- 
ing with  the  design  of  the  word  itself;  reXcTv  yap  Sairav^v, 
say  the  grammarians ;  it  signifies  *  to  spend  ;'  and  TroXvreXrjQ 
is  a  '  great  spender'  or  a  bountiful  person. 

III.  The  third  is  the  very  particular  to  which  our  blessed 
Master  did  especially  relate  in  the  words  of  the  sanction  or 
institution:  and  we  are  taught  it  by  the   particle  ovv  or 

y  Seneoa.  *  Luke,  vi.  S6,  *  Scriptor  ad  Diognetam. 
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'  tbereforew'  For  when  the  holy  Jesus  had  described  thiitgh>ry 
of  Christianity^  that — **  we  «hoiihl  love  aur  enemies,  Mqss 
them  that  curse  us,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pr^ 
fi>r  them  which  despitefully  use  us  aAd  persecute  us  ;"^ — he 
propounds  the  example  of  our  **  heayeuly  Father ;  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  sjxd  on  the  good»"  But 
the  publicans  love  their  friends,  and  salute  their  brethren  • 
but  more  is  expected  of  us;  ''Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as 
your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ;"  that  is,  do  more  thayi  the 
publicans,  do  as  your  Father  does,  be  perfect  as  he  is^  that 
is, — "  love  your  enemies/' 

'  46.  VI.  No w  concerning  this^ens^  of  the  precept  of  pejr- 
fection,  which  is  the  choice  ai^d  pursuance  of  the  noblest 
actions  of  religion^  we  muet  observe  that  they  are  therefore 
'perfection,'  bepause  they  suppose. a  man  to  have  passed 
through  the  first  and  beginning  graces,  to  have  arrived  at 
these  excellences  of  piety  and  duty.    For  as  no  m&n  can,  on 
a  sudden^  become  the  worst  man  in  the  world,  his  soul  must 
by  degrees  be  unstripped  of  holiness,  and  then  of  modesty,  and 
then  of  all  care  of  reputatioD^  and  then  of  din^use ;  and  by 
these  measures  he  will  proceed  to  the  consummation  of  the 
method  of  hell  and  darlmess :  so  can  no  man  on  a  sudden 
come  to  the  'right  use  of  these  graces.    CTot  every  man  that 
dies  in  a  ^ood  cause,  shall  have  the  reward  of  martyrdom ; 
but  he  that,  having  lived  well,  seals  that  doctrine  with  dying, 
which  before  he  adorned  with  living.    And  therefore  it  does 
inJinitely  concern  all  them  that  suffer  in  a  good  cause,  to  take 
care  that  they  be  not  prodigal  of  their  j^unerings,  and  throw 
them  away  Tipoii  yicei.     Peevishness  or  pride,  lust  or*  intem- 
perance, can  never  be  consecrated  by  dying  or  by  alms.  But 
he  that  after  a '  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,'  adds  cha- 
rity or  martyrdom  to  the  collective  body  of  his  other  graces, 
he  hath  made  them  *  perfect'  with  this  kind  of '  perfection.' 
Martyrdom  can  supply  the  place  of  actual  baptisms,  but  not 
of  repentance  :  because  without  our  fault  it  x^B.y  so  happexi^ 
that  the  first  cannot  be  had ;  but,  without  our  fault,  the  se- 
cond is  never  left  undone. 

47.  Thus  perfection  and  repentance  may  s^nd  toge(;her. 
Perfection  does  not  suppose  the  highest  intention  of  degrees 
in  every  one,  but  in  all  according  to  ^eir  measures  of  grace 
and  time.     Evangelical  perfection  is  such  as  supposes  a  be- 
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ginning,  an  ibfknt-gnice,  pirogvedsion  and  variety,  watchful- 
ness and  feat,  trembling  fear.  And  there  are  many  graces 
required  of  us,  whose  material  and  formal  part  is  repentance : 
such  as  are  mortification, — penitential  sorrow, — spiritual 
mourning,— patience.-'-Hiome  parts  of  humility, — all  the  parts 
and  actions  of  humiliation ; — and  since  in  these  also  '  perfect 
tion'  is  as  great  a  duty  as  in  any  thing  else,  it  is  certain  that 
the  perfection  of  a  Christian  is  not  the  supreme  degree  of  ac- 
tion or  intention. 

48.  But  yet  perfection  cannot  be  less  ihan  an  entire  piety, 
a  holiness  perfect  in  its  parts,  wanting  nothing  material,  al* 
lowing  no  vicious  habit,  permitting  no  vile  action,  but  con- 
tending towards  the  greatest  excellency,  a  charitable  heart, 
jjt  ready  hand,  a  confident  religion,  willing  to  die  when  we 
are  called  to  die,  patient,  coikstant,  and  persevering,  endea- 
vouring  iMra  rh  ivvarhv  'according  to  the  measures'  of  a  man, 
to  be  pdre  and  pleasing  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  'Riis  is  the 
sum  of  all  those  several  senses  of  perfection,  which  are  pre*- 
scribed  in  the  several  uses  of  the  word  in  Holy  Scripture.  For 
though  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  pleased  to  abate  for  our 
unavoidable  infirmities,  that  is,  for  our  nature, — yet  he  will 
not  abate  or  give  allowance  to  our  superinduced  evil  customs ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain  for  both ;  because  the  one  can  be 
helped^  and  the  other  cannot;  and  therefore  as  to  allow  that 
is  to  be  a^  patron  of  impiety,  so  not  to  allow  for  this,  is  tode** 
mand  what  cannot  be  done :  that  19  against  the  holiness,  tins 
against  the  goodness  of  God. 

49.  ^*  There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  sinneth  not,^^ 
said  Solonion^ ;  and,  **  the  righteous  shall  be  punished,"  said 
David *^;  and  he  found  it  so  by  a  sad  experience:  for  he, 
though  affirmed  to  be  '  blameless  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,' 
and  *  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  yet  complains,  **  that  his 
sins  are  innumerable,  more  than  the  hairs  upon  his  head." 
But  though  no  man  can  live  without  error  or  mistake,  the 
effects  of  weakness  and  ignorance,  inadvertency  ^nd  surprise, 
yet  being  helped  by  God's  grace,  we  caa,  and  must  live  with- 
out great  sins,  such  which  no  man  admits  but  with  deUbera^ 

tion. 

5t).  For  it  is  one  thing  to  keep  the  commandments  in  a 
sense  of  favour  and  equity,  and  another  thing  to  be  without 

^1  Kings,  ▼iii;46.  *  JPsal.  xxzvil  29.  vet  edit. 
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sin.    To  keep  the  commandments  icar  aicp^jSctav  or  ^  exactly/ 
is  to  be  without  sin ;  because  the  commandment  forbids  every 
sin,  and  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  commandment :  but  as 
in  this  sense  no  man  can  keep  the  commandments ;  so  in  no 
sense  can  he  say,  that  he  hath  not  sinned.     But  we  can,  by 
the  help  of  God's  grace,  keep  the  commandments  '  accept- 
ably through  Jesus  Christ,'  but  we  cannot  keep  them  so  as 
to   be  without   sin.     Which   St.  Gregory  thus   expresses: 
"  Multi  sine  crimine,  nuUus  verd  esse  sine  peccatis  valet :" 
"  Many  live  without  crimes,  none  without  offence."     And  it 
is  now  as  it  was  under  the  law ;  many  were  then  righteous 
and  blameless ;  David,  Josiah,  Joshua,  Caleb,  Zachary,  and 
Elizabeth,  Saul  before  his  conversion  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  law ;  and  so  are  many  now,  according  to  the 
holy  and  merciful  measures  of  the  Gospel ;  not  by  the  force 
of  nature,  but  by  the  helps  of  grace ;  not  always,  but  at  some 
time ;  not  absolutely,  but  in  a  limited  measure ;  that  is,  not 
innocent,  but  penitent ;  not  perfect  absolutely,  but  excellently 
contending,  and  perfect  in  their  desires ;  not  at  their  journey's 
end,  but  on  their  way  thither;  free  from   great  sins,  but 
speckled  with  lesser  spots,  ever  striving  against  sin,  though 
sometimes  failing.     This  is  the  precept  of  perfection,  as  it 
can  consist  with  the  measures  and  infirmities  of  a  man. 

61.  We  must  turn  from  all  our  evil  ways,  leaving  no  sin 
unmortified,  that  is  one  measure  of  perfection ;  it  is  a  '  perfect 
conversion.'  We  must  have  charity ;  that  is  another  perfec- 
tion ;  it  is  a  'perfect  grace.'  We  must  be  ready  to  part  with 
all  for  a  good  conscience,  and  to  die  for  Christ ;  that  is  '  per- 
fect obedience,'  and  the  most  *  perfect  love.'  We  must  conform 
to  the  divine  will  in  doing  and  suffering ;  that  is  *  perfect 
patience :'  we  must  "  live  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godli- 
ness ;"  that  is  a '  perfect  state.'  We  must  ever  be  going  for- 
ward and  growing  in  godliness,  that  so  we  may  be  '  perfect 
men  in  Christ.'  And  we  must  persevere  unto  the  end ;  that 
is  *  perfection,'  and  the  crown  of  all  the  rest.  If  any  thing 
less  than  this  were  intended,  it  cannot  be  told  how  the  Gospel 
should  be  a  holy  institution,  or  that  God  should  require  of 
us  to  live  a  holy  life ;  but  if  any  thing  more  than  this  were 
intended,  it  is  impossible  but  all  mankind  should  perish. 

52;  To  the  same  sense  are  we  to  understand  those  other 
severe  precepts  of  Scripture  of  "being  pure,  unblamable, 
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without  spot  or  wrinkle,  without  faUlt,"  that  is,  that  we  be 
honest  and  sincere,  free  from  hypocrisy,  just  in  our  purposes 
and  actions,  without  partiality  and  unhandsome  mixtures. 
St.  PauH  makes  them  to  expound  each  other,  av^aKtmot^ 
and  &XiKpLVHc, '  sincere,'  that  is,  without  fault,  pure  and  clear 
LQ  conii^cience. 

53.  Like  to  this  is  that  of '  tOto  corde,'  loving  and  serving 
God  '  with  all  our  heart,'  and  with  all  our  strength.  That 
this  is  possible,  is  folly  to  deny.  For  he  that  saith,  he  cannot 
do  a  thing  with  all  his  strength,  that  is,  that  he  cannot  do 
what  he  can  do,  knows  not  what  he  says :  and  yet  to  do  this, 
is  the  highest  measure  and  sublimity  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  of  keeping  the  commandments.  But  it  signifies  two 
things  :  1.  avwroKptrufgy  ^  without  hypocrisy,*  sincerely  and 
heartily,  opposite  to  that  of  *  corde  et  corde'  in  the  Psalmist. 
"  Corde  et  corde  loquuti  sunt ;"  "  they  spake  with  a  double 
heart:"  but  ''^the  men  of  Zebulun  went  out  to  battle  '  absque 
corde  et  corde,' "  they  "  were  not  of  a  double  heart*,"  so  St. 
Jerome  renders  it ;  but  heartily,  or  with  a  whole  heart,  they' 
did  their  business.  2.  It  signifies  diligence  and  labour, 
earoestnedS  ahdi  caution :  ^'  totus  in  hoc  sum;"  so  the  Latins^ 
use  to  speak ;  ''  I  am  earnest  and  hearty  in  this  affair,"  I  am- 
wholly  taken  up  with  it. 

64.  Thus  is  the  whole  design  of  the  Gospel  rarely  abbre- 
viated in  these  two  words  of  perfection  and  repentance. 
"  God  hath  sent  Jesus  to  bless  you,"  iv.rt^  avaarpii^mf  acaorov, 
"  whilst,'^  or  "so  that,  every  one  of  you  turn  JFrom  your  ini- 
quities V  He  blesses  us,  and  we  must  do  our  duty;  he  par- 
dons, us,  and  we  obey  him ;  '  He  turns  us,  and  we  are  turned.' 
And  when  St.  Peter  had  represented  the  terrors  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  he  infers,  *'  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we 
to.be,"  Iv  Tcug  ayiang  avaaTpofjtaig  Ka\  Bwefietaigf  **  in  holy  living 
and  holy  worshippings?  ?"  This  he  calls  '  a  giving  diligence  to 
be  found'  cunriXoL  ical  ajcfwfcijroc^^  without  spot  and  unblam- 
able^ ;'  that  is  Christian  perfection :  and  yet  this  very  thing 
is  no  other  than  what  he  call^  a  little  before  algfiBTdvoiav  x^- 
piicfai,  **  a  coming  to  repentance.'.'  Living  in  '  holy  conversa- 
tion and  piety,'  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  the  extent  and  bur-» 
den  of  repentance,  and  it  is  the  limit  and  declaration  of  the* 

d  Phil.  I.  10.  «  1  Ciiroii.  xii.  S^,  '  Acts,  iii.  26. 

ft  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 14.  *»  Verse  9. 
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^  spotless  and  uablamable/    This  is  ho  more,  and  that  is  no 
lass.  '* 

66.  Upon  this  account  the  commandments  are  not  only 
possible  but.  easy^  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  will  be  ex- 
acted at  our  bands  as  they  are  imposed.  That  is,  1.  That  we 
abstain  from  all  deliberate  acts  of  sin.  2.  That  we  never 
contract  any  vicious  habit.  3.  That  if  we  have,  we' quite  re- 
scind and  cut  them  off,  and  make  amends  for  what  is  past. 
4.  That  our  love  to  God  be  entire,  hearty,  obedi^git,  apd  un* 
divided.  6.  That  we  do  our  best  to  understand  God's  will 
and  obey  it,  allowing  to  ourselves  deliberately  or  by  observa* 
tion  not  the  smallest  action  that  we  believe  tojbe  a  sin.  Now, 
that  God  requires  no  more,  and  that  we  can  do  thus  muchy 
and  that  good  men  from  their  conversion  do  thus  much, 
though  in  differing  degrees,  is  evident  upon  plain  experience 
and  the  foregoing  considerations.  I  conclude  with  the  words 
of  ibe  Arausican  council :  *'  Omnes  baptizati,  Christo  auxilin 
ante  et  coopemnte,  possunt  et  debent  qusB  ad  salntem  perti*;^ 
neat,  si  fideliter  laborare  voluerint,  adimpl^re:''  ''All  bap* 
tized  Christians  may,  by  the  grace  of  the  Ijord  Jesus  CSirist, 
if  tliey  will  IkithfuUy  labour,  perform  and  fulfil  all  things  that 
belong  to  th^r  salvation.'* 

56.  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  The  state  of  reg^Eieration  is 
perfection  all  the  way,  even  when  it  is  imperfect  in  its  de- 
grees«    The  whole  state  of  a  Christian's  life  is  a  state  of 
perfection^    Sincerity  is  the  formality  er  the  soul  of  it :  a* 
hearty  constant  endeavour  is  the  body  or  material  part  of  it: 
and  the  m^icies  of  God  accepting  it  in  Christ,  and  assisting 
and  promoting  it  by  his  Spirit  of  grace,  is  the  thicd  part  of 
its  constitutioik,  it  is  the  Spirit.    This  perfection  is  the  pev^ 
fection  of  men,  not  of  angels;  and  it  is  as  in  the  perfection 
of  glory,  where  all  are  perfect,  yet  all  are  not  equal.     Every 
iiegenerate  man  hath  that  perfection,  wiAout  which  he  cannot 
be  accepted,  but  some  have  this  perfection  more,  some  less. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  state,  but  die  perfection  of  degrees  is 
not  yet.     Here  men  are  Sea  rov  Varpuc^v  vow  yeXao^iueyot, 
^'made  perfect  according  to  the  measure  of  their  fathers/' as 
Porphyry  expressed  it ;  that  is,  by  the  measmres  of  mortality^ 
or  as  it  pleases  God  to  onable  and  accept  Aesk. 
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SECTION  IV. 
The  former  Doctrine  reduced  to  Practice. 

1.  The  law  is  either  taken  for  '  the  law  of  Moses/  or '  the 
law  of  works :'  the  law  of  wofks  is  that  empire  and  dominion 
which  God  exercised  over  man^  using  his  utmost  rights  and 
Obliging  man  to  the  rigorous  observation  of  all  that  law  he 
should  impose  upon  him.  And  in  this  sense^  it  was  a  law 
of  death,  not  of  life ;  for  no  man  could  keep  it;  and  they 
that  did  not,  might  not  live.  This  was  imposed  on  Adam 
only. 

2.  But  when  God  btought  Israel  out  of  Egypt>  he  began 
to  make  a  covenant  with  them,  with  some  compliance  to 
their  infirmities:  for  because  little  things  could  not  be 
avoided,  sacrifices  were  appointed  for  their  expiation ;  which 
was  a  mercy  as  the  other  was  a  misery,  a  repentance  as  the 
sin :  but  for  great  sins  there  was  no  sacrifice  appointed,  no 
repentance  ministered.  And  therefore  still  we  were  in  the 
mimstration  of  death:  for  this  mercy  was  not  sufficient ;  ad 
yef  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  justified  by  the  law^ 
It  tbroatened  sinnera  with  death,  it  inflicted  death,  it  did  not 
promise  eternal  life,  it  ministered  no  grace,  but  fear  and  tem* 
poral  hope :  it  Was  written  in  tables  of  stone,  not  in  their 
hearts  ;  that  is,  the  material  partai  of  the  law  of  Moses  were 
not  consonant  to  natural  and  essential  reason,  but  arbitrary 
impositions ;  they  were  not  perfective  of  a  man,  but  very 
often  destructive.  This  was  a  little  alteration  or  ease  of  the 
covenant  of  works,  but  not  enough. 

.  3.  From  this  state  of  evil  things  we  were  freed  by 
Christ;  the  law  was  called  '  the  letter,'  ^  the  ministration  of 
death,' '  the  ministration  of  condemnation,' '  the  old  testa- 
ment ;'  apt  to  amaze  and  confound  a  sinner,  but  did  not  give 
him  any  hopes  of  remission,  no  glimpse  of  heaven,  no  mi- 
nistry of  pardon  :  but  the  Gospel  is  called  '  the  Spirit,'  or 
*  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,' '  the  law  of  faith,' '  the  law  of 
liberty ;'  it  ministers  repentance,  it  enjoins  holiness,  it  gives 
life,  and  we  all  have  hopes  of  being  saved. 

4.  This,  which  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  represented  in  their  several  periods,  is  by  some 
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made  to  be  the  state  of  every  returning  sinner ;  and  men  are 
taught  that  they  must  pass  through  the  terrors  of  the  Law^ 
before  they  can  receive  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel.  The  law 
was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  synagogue  to  Christ ;  it  was 
so  to  them  who  were  under  the  law,  but  it  cannot  be  so  to 
us,  ^  who  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  For  if 
they  mean  *  the  law  of  works,'  or  that  interposition  which 
#as  the  first  intercourse  with  man,  they  lose  their  titte  to 
the  mercies  of  the  Gospel ;  if  they  mean  *  the  law  of  Moses,' 
tihefci  they  do  not  '^  stand  fast  in  the  liberty^  by  which  Christ 
hath  made  them  free/^  But  whatsoever  the  meaning  be, 
neither  of  diem  can  concern  Christians.  For  God  hath  sent 
his  Son  to  establish  a  better  covenant  in  his  blood,  to  preach 
repentance,  to  offer  pardon,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh,  to 
publish  ihe  righteousness  of  God,  to  convince  the  world  of 
sin  by  his  Holy 'Spirit,  to  threaten  damnation,  not  to  sinsiers 
absolutely,  but  absolutely  to  the  impenitent,  and  to  promise 
aiid  giv«  salvation  to  his  sons  and  servants. 

6,  I.  The  use  that  we  Christians  are  to  make  of  the  law,. 
iS'^nly  to  magnify  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
Mth  freed  us  iVom  s6  severe  a  coveimnt,  who  does  not  judg<^ 
us  by  the  measures  of  an  angel,  but  by  the  t^pan  of  a  man's 
hand*  But  we  are  not  to  subject  ourselves,  so  much  as  by 
fiction'  of  law  or  fancy,  to  the  curse  and  threatenings  of  the 
covens^t  of  works,  or  of  Moses'  law,  though  it  was  of  more 
instances  and  less  severity,  by  reason  of  the  allpwtoce  of 
sacrifices  for  expiation. 

6k  II.  Every  Christian  man  signing,  is  to  consider  the 
h4l:rible  threatenings  of  the  Gospel,  the  severe  intermination 
of  eternal  pains,  the  goodness  of  God  leading  to  repentance, 
the  severity  of  hie  justice  -in  exacting  great  punishments  of 
criminals,  the  reasonableness  of  this  justice  punishing  such 
persons  intolerably,  who  would  not  use  so  great  a  grace  in 
so  pleasing  a  service,  for  the  purchase  of  so  glorious  a  re*- 
wafdi  The  terrors , of  the  tew*  did  end  in  temporal  death, 
they  could  affright  no  farther ;  but  in  the  Gospel,  heaven 
and  heli  were  openedi  and  laid  .before  all  mankind:  and 
therefoire,  by  'these  measures,  a  sim^r  is  to  enter  into  the 
sorrows  cf  contrition  and  f^  care  o£  his  amiendment.  And 
it  is  so  vain  a  thing  to  think  every  sinner  must,  in*  his  repent- 
ance, pass  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  that  this  is.  a  rery 
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destrm^tion  of  that  reagon,  for^vhich  they  are  fallen  upon  the 
opinion.  The  Law  is  not  enough  to  affright  sinners ;  and  the 
tenrore  of  the  Qospel:  are  ftir  more  to  perserering  and  impei< 
nitent  sinners,  than  the  terrors  of  the  law  were  to  the  breaks 
ers  of  it.  The  canse  of  the  mistake  is  this :  the  Law  wad 
more  terrible  thasn  the  Gospel  is,  because  it  allowed  no  mercy 
to  the  sinner  in  great  instances :  but  the  Gospel  does.  But 
then  if  we  compare  the  stkte  of  those  men  who  fell  under  the 
evils  of  the  Law,  with  these  who  fall  under  the  erils  threat^ 
ened  in  the  Gospel,  we  shall  find  these  to  be  in  a  worse  con^ 
dition  than  those  by  far^  as  much  as  hell  Is  worse  than  being 
stoned  to  death,  or  thrust  throu^  with  a  sword.  This  we 
are  taught  by  that  excellent  author  of  the  divine  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews' ;  *'  He  that  despised  Moses's  law,  died  without 
mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment,  suppose  ye^  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
bath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 
the  blood  of  the  co^v^niant,  where wi<3i  he  wai  sanctified,  an 
unlkely  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  to  the*  Spirit  of  grace  P* 
So  that,  under  the  Gospel,  he  that  sins  and  repents,  is  in  a 
far  bef  tet  dondiition,  than  he  that  sinned  under  the  Law,  and 
tepentei.  For  repentance  wa^  not  then  allowed  of;  the 
man  was  to  •  die  without  mercy.  But  he  that  sins  and  re* 
pents  not,  is,  under  the  Gospel,  in  a  far  worse  conditloii 
than  under  the  Law ;  for  under  the  Gospel,  he  shall  have  a 
&r  sorer  ptmishment,  than  under  the  Law  was  threatened^ 
Therefore,  let  no  man  mistake  the  mercies  of  the  new  cove* 
ntot,  or  tarn  the  grade  of  God  into  wantonness;  The  mer-' 
cies  of  the  Giospel  neither  allow  us  to  sin,  nor  inflict  an  easier 
punishment;  but  they  oblige  us  to  more  holiness,  under  a 
greater  petialty .    In  pursuance  of  which,  I  add, 

7.  III.  The  covenant  by  which  mankind  must  now  be 
judged*  is  a  covenant  of  more  mercy,  but  also  of  more  holi- 
nefeis :  and  therefore  let  no  man  think  that  now  he  is  dMH 
oMiged  from  doing  good  works,  by  being  admitted  to  the 
covenant  of  faith :  for  thou^  the  coveiMmts  are  opposed,  as 
olU'^and  new,  as  a  worse  and  a  better,  yet  Mth  md  works  are 
not  opposed.  We  are,  in  the  Gospel,  tied  to  mote,  and  to 
mote  exceltettt  wbrks  llwm  ever  the  subjects  of  any  law  were; 
bet  if,  after  a  hearty  endeavour,  we  fall  into  infirmity,  aatwi 

♦  Heb.  X.  28,  29. 
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atlU  strive  against  it,  we  are  pitied  here,  but  there  we  Werfe' 
not.  Under  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of  works,  no^ 
endeavour  was  suflScient,  because  there  was  no  allowance 
made  for  infirmities,  no  abatements  for  ignorance,  no  deduc- 
tions of  exact  measures,  no  consideration  of  surprises,  pas- 
sions, folly,  and  inadvertency :  but  under  the  new  covenant, 
our  hearty  endeavour  is  accepted ;  but  we  are  tied  to  en- 
deavour higher  and  more  excellent  things  than  they.  But 
he  that  thinks  this  mercy  gives  him  liberty  to  do  what  he 
please,  loses  the  mercy,,  and  mistakes  the  whole  design  and 
economy  of  God's  loving-kindness. 

8.  IV.  To  every  Christian  it  is  enjoined,  that  they  be 
perfect :  that  is,  according  to  the  measure  of  every  one :: 
whibh  perfection  consists  in  doing  our  endeavour.  He  that 
does  not  do  that,  must  never  hope  to  be  accepted,  becauae 
he  lefuses  to  serve  God  by  something  that  is  in  his  power.r 
But  he  that  does  that,  i»  sure  that  God  will  not  refuse  it;t 
because  we  cannot  be  dealt  withal  upon  any  other  account, 
but  by  the  measures  of  what  is  in  our  power;  and  for  whafr 
is  not,  we  cannot  take  care. 

9.  V.  To  do  our  endeavour  or  our  best,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood equally  in  all  the  periods  of  our  life,  according  to 
the  work  or  effect  itself,  not  according  to  our  natural^  powder,; 
but  it  isk  accounted  for  by  the  general  measures  and  great 
periodJs  of  our  life.  A  man  cannot  pray  always  with  equal 
intention,  nor  gi  ve- the  Batne  alms,  nor  equally  mourn  with 
sharpness  for  his  sins.  But  God  having  Appointed  for  every' 
duty  proper  seasons  and  solemnities,  hath  deckred^  that  Ae 
does  his  best,  wha  heartily  endeavours  to  do*  the  duty  in  ita 
proper  season :  but  it  were  well  we  would  remembec^  th^it 
he  that  did  a  good  act  to*day,  can  do  the  same  to-monrow  in 
the  same  circumstances;  and  he  that  yesterday  fought  a 
noble  battle  and  resisted  valiantly,  can,  upon  the  same  terms, 
contend  as  manfully  every  day,  if  he  will  consider  and 
watch.  And  though  it  will  never  be,  that  men  will  always  do 
as  well  as  ed;  some  times,  yet  when  at  any  time  they  commit  a 
sin,  it  is  not  beca^use  they  could  not^  but  because  they  would 
not,  help  it.  ' 

10.  VI.  He  that  would  be  approved  in  doing  his  he^ 
must  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  action ;  becauseji 
when  it  is  placed  in  its  proper  circumstances,  God  lays  hia 
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liand  upon  it,  and  calls  to  liaye  ft  done,  and  tbere  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  omission.  He  does  not  do  his  best,  that  does 
not  do  that,  because  such  a  person  does  voluntarily  omit  the 
doing  of  a  good,  without  just  cause ;  and  that  cannot  proceed 
from  an  innocent  principle. 

11.  VII.  He  that  leaves  any  thing  undone  which  he  is 
commanded  to  do,  or  does  what  he  is  commanded  to  forbear, 
and  considers  or  chooses  so  to  dp,-— does  not  do  his  best,- 
ciannot  plead  his  privilege  in  the  Gospel ;  but  is  fallen  under 
the  portion  of  sinners;  and  will  die,  if  he  does  not  repent, 
and  make  it  up  some  way  or  other,  by  sorrow,  and  a  future 
'diligence. 

12.  VIII.  To  sin  against  our  conscience,  can,  at  no  hand, 
consist  with  the  duty  of  Christian  perfection;  because  he 
loves  not  Ood  with  all  his  heart,  nor  serves  him  with  all  his 
sitrength^  who  gives  some  of  his  strength,  and  some  of  his 
affection^  to  that  which  God  forbids. 

13.  iX.  No  man  must  account  that  he  does  his  duty, 
that  is,  his  best,  or  according  to  the  perfection  required  of 
Christians ;  but  he  that  does  better  and  better,  and  grows 
towards  the  measures  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  For '  perfec- 
tion' is  an  infinite  word ;  and  it  could  not  be  communicated 
fo  several  persons  of  different  capacities  and  degrees,  but 
that  there  is  something  common  to  them  all,  which  hath 
analogy  and  equivalent  proportions.  Now  nothing  can  be 
'perfect,'  but  diat  to  which  nothing  is  wanting ;  and  there- 
foce  a  man  is  not  any  way  perfect  but  by  doing  all,  all  that 
he  can;  for  then  nothing:  is  wanting  to  him,  when  he  hath 
put  forth  all  Us  strength.  For  perfection  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted, by  comparing  the  subjects  which  are  perfect;  for  in 
that  sense  nothing  is  perfect  but  God ;  but  perfection  is  to 
be  reckoned  by  every  man's  own  proportions :  for  a. body 
may  be  a  perfect  body,  though  it  have  not  the  perfection  of 
a  soul ;.  and  a  man  is  perfect  when  he  is  heartily  and  entirely 
God's  servant,  though  be  have  not  the  perfection  of  St.  Paul ; 
as  a  man  is  a  meek  man,  though  he  be  not  so  meek  as  Moses 
or  Christ.  But  he  is  not  meek>  if  he  keeps  any  fierceness  or 
violence  within.  But  then  because  to  be  more  perfecl  is  in- 
cident with  human,  nature,  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to  get 
as  much  as  he  can,  and  more  than  he  hath;  he  hath  not  the 
jperfection  of  holy  desires.    Therefore, 
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14.  X.  Every  person  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace/ and 
Resigns  to.  do  his  duty^  must  think  of  what  is  before  him« 
not  what  ia  paat ;  of  the  stages  that  are  not  yet  ^h,  not  of 
those  little  portions  of  his  course  he  hath  abeady  finished* 

Vi  cam  caroeribiis  missos  rapit  nngala  oarraii, 
Inttot  eqvit  anriga  mios  ▼iQoenUbns,  iUttm 
Pr«Bt«ritam  tonuim*  exUeiaoa  iolar  eqotem K 

Fbr  SO  did  the  contenders  in  the  Olympic  races,  never  look 
behind  but  contend  forwards :  and  from  hence  St.  PaUl^  gives 
die  rule  I  have  now  described,  **  Brethren,  I  count  not  my- 
self to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling.  Let  therefore  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be 
Aus  minded.''  That  is,  no  man  can  do  the  duty  of  a  Chris^ 
tian,  no  man  can  in  any  sense  be  perfect,  but  he  that  adds 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  one  degree  of  grace  unto  another. 

Nil  aotam  oredens,  onm  qoid  soperesset  ageodam  *. 

^'  Nothing  is  finished,  as  long  as  ally  thing  is  iwdone."  Iknt^ 
oar  perfection  is  always  growing;  it^taiMte  &ot»  till  it  arriv/e 
at  the  r€X(((i»<nc  odX^ov,  the  crorwaing  of  him  that,  nm^  For. 
the  enforcing  of  which  the  more^  I  only  use  St»  Cbry^ostom'st 
argument ;  £i  Si  p  rwravra  iraAiJv,  et  £f  o  £uaKO/sevoc»  ^  &i 

ri  av  iiinofuv  ifficcc ;  If  fit.  Panl,  who  had  done  so  muclu  anil' 
suffisred  so  much,  was  not  very  confident,  but  that  if  he  did 
lookback,  he  might  also  &11  back ;  what  shall  we  sty,  whose 
perfection  is  «o  little,  so  infant  and  in^earfect,  that  we  aro 
comie  forwards  but  a  littk,  and  have  great  spaces  stiii  to- 
measure? 

15.  XL  Let  every  man  ihat  is,  or  desires  to  .be,<pferfiBct» 
endeavour  to  make  up  the  imperfection  or  meAnness  of  hioi 
si^rvices,  by  a  great,  a  proimpt,  an  obedient,  a  lo^ng,:  and  a 
friendly  mind.  Fot  in  the  parable  our  blesiled  Lord  hath 
taught  us,  that  the  serviant  who  was  bidden  to  plough  the 
field,  or  feed  the  cattle,  is  still  called  an  unprovable  jaervant'', 
because  be  hath  done  only  what  was  commanded  him ;  thai 
i8>  ^ey  had  done  the  work^  *  titcun^ue^' '  sooose  way  or  t>tiiet  ^ 

*  Herat  Sem.  1. 1. 114.  >  Phil.  Hi.  13, 14. 

"  Ldovi.  ii.  657.  9  liike,TiYii.7, 
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the  thing  was  finished,  though  with  a  pervile  spirit ;  for  .iroctf y 
properly  signifies/ to  do  the  outward  wort^;'  aiiid  the  works 
of  the  law  are  those  which  consisted  in  outward  obedience, 
and  by  which  a  man  could  not  be  justified.    But  our  blessed 
Saviour^  teaching  us  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom^  hath 
^  also  brought  the  word  voiuv  to  signify  the  internal  also ;  a 
mixture  of  faith  and  operation.    For  to  the  Jews  inquiring^ 
*'  What  shall  we  do  to  work  the  works  of  God  V  J^sua  ail* 
swers**,  TovTO  itrri  to  spypv  tov  Oeov,  lya  marivanr^  &c* 
*^  This  is  the  work  of  G6d>  that  ye  believe  in  him.  whoo^  ha 
halih  sent:"  and,  since  this>*-r'' to  do/'  in  the  Christian  sense, 
is  to  do  'bona  bene/  ' good  works  with. a  good  mind.'    For 
since  the  works  are  not  only  in  themsdlves  inconsiderable^ 
but  we  also  do  them  most  imperfectly  and  with  often  fail* 
ingS9--^a  good  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  a  friend  or  a  son,  will 
not  only  heighten  the -eaKoellend^  of  the  work,  but  make 
amends  for  the  defect  too.    *  The  doing'  what  we  are,  com* 
manded,  that  is,  in  th^  usual  selise  of  *  doing/  atill  kayes  Us 
'  unprofitable ;'  for  we  are  servlints  of  Qod,  he  hath  a  perfect 
and  supreme  right  over  mm,  axfed.wben  this  ia  done^  atill  can 
demand  more;  when  we  have  ^piqughed/  he  wilLcaU  upon 
us  'to  wait  at  supper;'  and  for  all  this^  we  are  .to  expect  only 
impunity  and  our  daily  pronriaicins^.    And  upon  this,  accounti 
if  we  should  have  performed  the  oorenant  of  works^  we  could 
IM>t  have. been  justified.    But  then,  there  is  a  aort  of  workr 
ingf.and  there  are  some  such  servaAts  which  our  Lord  uses, 
V  magis  -ex  aequo  et  bono.,  quim  «x  imperio;"  with  the  usages 
of  sons,  not  of  slaves  or.  servaiits.    ''He  will  gird  himself^ 
and  serve  them^**-^he  will  oaliihem  ijriends,and  not  servants ;" 
these  a;re  such  as  serve  '  animo  liberali,'  such  which  Seneca 
ealb  ^  humilea  amicos,'  *  humble  friends,'  serving,  aa  St.  Paul 
^qiresaea  it,  iv  airXoniri  ,icapScac»  *  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
heart;'  not  iv  o^oA^fioiiX^iaic^  'with  eye-service;'  butho-^ 
oestly,  heartily,  zealously/ and  afifectionately,  i^QvaiioQi  trpo-r 
Bofif^Qi  QVic  wajKairiQ'^  .B&  St.  Peter,  'freely,  readily,  not 
gru^giaof^ji  or  q£  necbssitjJ 

16.>  'Xn.  The  pro|)eT<  efidot  of  this  is,  that  all  the  perfect 
do  their  services  so,  that  their  work  should  fail  rather  than 
ithpir  minds,  that  theydomoiye  thaa  is  commanded.    "  Exir 
< .   ■  .  •  •        .    '  ■  • 
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gaum  est  ad  l^gem  bonum  esse ;"  To  be  good  according  to 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  to  do  what  we  are  forced  to,  to  do  all 
that  is  lawful  to  do,  and  to  go  towards  evil  or  danger  as  fer  as 
we  can,  these  are  no  good  signs  of  a  filial  spirit,  this  is  no4 
Christian  perfection ;  to  filv  i<mv  iwirajfuiy  that  slaves  con- 
sider ;  this  is  commanded  and  must  be  done  under  horrible 
pains :  and  such  are  the  negative  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
the  proper  duties  of  every  man's  calling.    To  Sc  rtig  Trpoaepc- 
ircioc  KaropOwfia,  This  is  an  act  of  piety  of  mine  own  choost 
ing,  a  righteousness  that  I  delight  in ;  that  is  the  voice  of 
sons  and  good  servants,  and  that  is  rewardable  with  a  mighty 
grace.    And  of  this  nature  are  the  affirmative  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  which  being  propounded  in  general  terms,  and 
with  indefinite  proportions,  for  the  measures  are  left  un- 
der our  liberty  and  choice,  to  signify  our  great  love  to  God. 
*A  fi€v  yap  vwlp  rijv  Ivro^ijv  yivuTMf  iroXvv  i'^u  row  fturuav 
Kara  rovro,  said  St.  Chrysostom ;  *^  Whatsoever  is  over  and 
above  the  commandments,  that  shall  have  a  great  reward.'* 
God  forbids  unmercifulness;  he  that  is  not  unmerciful  keeps 
the  commandment ;  but  he  that,  besides  his  abstinence  from 
unmercifulness  according  to  the  commandment,  shall  open 
his  hand  and  his  heart,  and  give  plentifully  to  the  poor,  this 
man  shall  have  a  reward ;  he  is  amongst  those  servants  whom 
his  ^*  Lord  will  make  to  sit  down,  and  himself  will  serve  him.^ 
When  God  in  the  commandment  forbids  uncleanness  and 
fornication ;  he  that  is  not  unchaste,  and  does  not  pollute 
himself,  k^eps  the  commandment.    But  if  to  preserve  his 
chastity  he  uses  fasting  and  prayer,  if  he  mortifies  his  body, 
if  he  denies  himself  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  if  he  uses  the 
easiest,  or  the  harder  remedies,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  his  love  and  industry,  especially  if  it  be  prudent,~-rso  shall 
his  greater  reward  be.    If  a  man,  out  of  fear  of  falling  into 
uncleanness,  shall  use  austerities,  and  find  that  they  veill  not 
secure  him,  and  therefore,  to  ascertain  his  duty  the  rather, 
shall  enter  into  a  state  of  marriage^  according  as  the  prudence 
and  the  passion  of  his  desires  were  for  God  and  for  jmrity  9 — ^ 
so  also  shall  his  reward  be.  To  follow  Christ  is  all  our  daty ; 
but  if  that  we  may  follow  Christ  with  greater  advantages, 
we  quit  all  the  possessicms  of  the  world,  this  is  more  accept* 
able ;  because  it  is  a  doing  the  commandment  with  greater 
loyei    We  must  so  order  things  that  the  commandment  be 
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&ot  broken ;  but  the  difference  is  in  finding  out  the  better 
Ways,  and  doing  the  duty  with  the  more  affections. 

17.  Now  in  this  case  they  are  highly  mistaken  that  think 
any  thing  of  this  nature  is  a  woik  of  supererogation :  for  all 
this  is  nothing  but  a  pursuance  of  the  commandment.    For 
hroXii  or  '  commandment/  is  taken  in  a  general  sense,  for 
the  prescription  of  whatsoever  is  pleasing  tod  acceptable  to 
God;  whatsoever  he  will  reward  with  mighty  glories.    So 
^  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  all  our 
mind,  and  all  our  strength/  is  called  irpwrfi  koI  fuyaXri  IvroX^, 
*  the  first  and  the  great  commandment**  /  that  is,  nothing  is 
more  pleasing^  nothing  more  acceptable  to  God,  because  it 
proceeds  out  of  an  excellent  love.   But  some  commandments 
are  propounded  as  to  firiends,  some  as  to  servants ;  seme  un-> 
der  the  threatening  of  horrible  pains,  others  not  so,  but  with 
the  proposition  and  under  the  invitation  of  glorious  rewards. 
It  was  commanded  to  St.  Paul  to  preach  the  Gospel :  if  he 
had  not  obeyed,  he  should  have  perinhed :  ^^  Woe  is  me," 
saith  he,  ^'  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel :"  he  was  bound  to  do 
it.     But  he  had  another  commandment  also,  to  love  God  as 
much  as  was  possiUe,  and  to  love  his  neighbour :  which  pre- 
cepts  were  infinite,  and  of  an  unlimited  signification,  and 
therefore  were  left  to  every  servant's  choice  to  do  them  with 
his  several  meaiHires  of  affection  and  zeal.  He  that  did  most, 
did  the  commandment  best;  and  dierefore  cannot  be  said  to 
do  more  than  was  commanded ;  bat  he  that  does  less ;  if  he 
preaches  the  Gospel,  though  with- a  less  diligence,  and  fewer 
advaBti^es,l|e  obeys  the  commandment,  but  not  so  nobly  as 
the  other.    For  example :  God  commands  us  to  pray.    He 
obeys  this,  that  constantly  and  devoufly  keeps  his  morning 
and  evening  sacnfiee,  offering  devoutly  twice  a  day.    He  that 
psays  thrice  a  day,  does  better ;  and  he  that  prays  seven  times 
a  day,  hath  done  no  work  of  supererogation,  but  does  what 
he  does,  in  pursimnce  of  the  commandment.    All  the  differ- 
ence is,  in  tilie  manner  of  doing  what  is  commanded;  for  no 
man*  can  do  mote  than  he  is  commanded.    But  some  do  it 
better,  some  less  perfectly ;  but  all  is  comprehended  under 
this  commandment,  of  -  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts. 
When  a  &ther  commands  his  children  to  come  to  him,  be 
^tftxomes  idowlyi  obeys  the  commandment,  but  he  that  runs 
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does  obe J  more  willingly  and  readily :  now  though  to  come 
running  was  left  to  the  choice  6f  the  child's  affection,  yet.  it 
was  but  a  brisk  pursuance  of  the  commaodooyent.  Thus  when 
he  that  is  bound  to  pay  tithes,  gives  the  best  portion,  or  does 
it  cheerfully,  without  contention,  in  all  questionik  taking  the 
worse  of  the  thing,  and  the  better  of  the  duty,  does  what  he 
18  commanded,  and  he  does  it  with  the  affection  of  a  son  and 
of  a  friend,  he  loves  his  duty.    "  Be  angry,  but  sin  not  :**  so 
it  is  in  the  commandment;  but  he  that,  to  avoid  the  siu,  will 
endeavour  not  to  be  angry  at  all,  is  the  greater  friend  of  God, 
by  how  much  the  farther  he  standa  off  from  sin.    Thus  in 
all  doubts  to  take  the  surest  side,  to  determine  always  for 
religion,  when  without  sin  we  might  have  determined  for  in* 
terest ;  to  deny  ourselves  in  lawful  things,  to  do  all  our  duty 
by  the  measures  of  love  and  of  the  Spirit,  are  instances  of 
this  filial  obedience,  and  are  rewarded  by  a  irt«6(&i|«ic  ^ 
vapfiriata,  *  a  persuasion  and  confidence'  of'God's  love  to  us, 
enabling  us  to  call  him  Father,  as  well  as  Lord.    Thus  this 
parable,  or  one  like  it,  is  told  in  the  book  of  Hermaa.    "  Hie 
lord  commanded  his  servant  to  put  pales  about  his  vineyard: 
he  did  so,  and  digged  a  ditch  besides,  and  rooted  out  all  the 
weeds;  which  when  his  lord  observed,  he  made  him  coheir 
with  his  son.*'    When  St.  Paul  exhorted  the  Corinthians  to 
give  a  free  contribution  to  the  poor  saints  'at  Jerusalem,  he 
invites  to  do  it  nobly  and  cheerfully,  not  as  of  constraint ; 
for  God's  commandment  named  not  the  sum,  neither  can 
the  degree  of  affection  be  named ;  but  yet  God  demands 
all  our  affection.    Now  in  dU  the  affinoative  precepts,  tbe 
duty  in  the  lowest  degree  is,  that  which  is  now  made  necesi^ 
sary  under  the  loss  of  all  oin:  hopes  of  eternity ;  but  aU  the 
fiuriher  degrees  of  the  stole  duty,  are  imposed  upoa  the  con« 
dition  of  greater  rewards,  and  other  collateral  advantages  of 
duty^ 

When  Hystaspes  asked  Gyrus  the  Persian  why  he  pre« 
ferred  Cfarysantas  before  him,  since  he  did  obey  all  his  oom«* 
mands :  the  prince  answered  ^Xpiftfavrac  airjm  ^rfwroivfAit 
en  icXivtriv  avifuvev',  aXXa  irpiv  icoXcutAik  irapifv  rwv  i^^rif^a^ 
lycjctt'eiTEcra  Se  ov  re  iceXeiio/ucvov  /uovov,  aXXilicsi^,  ri  mmScyvotif 
dfjxivov  uvai  Tifrpay/Dilvov  fifui^y  rovro  iirpamv*-  ChrysantaS 
does  not  stay  till  he  is  called ;  and  he  does  not  only  what  uL 

'  !?iLen  Cyrop,  tiH.  4.  iU  Schneider. 
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eoramtuided,  bat  whatidbest^  i^viiat  he  kfiows  is  mostpleftsing.'' 
So  does  every  perfect  man,  according  to  the  degrees  of  his 
tore  atld  his  perfection ;  Tc^  reXci^i  cvic  ev  ov/ij3oXaiotc  troXiri** 
icoZe  ovS*  iv  afrayopeiou  vifio^^  dkXi^  ISidTjfM'ylctc  Koi  rife  ffp^Q 
^eov  ayam^q  iJ^aHxrtwtf',  "The  righteonsness  bi  a  perfect 
man  consists  not  in  legal  innocence;  but  in  lore  and  volutin 
tary  obedience/  l^his  is  that  charity  which  is  the  glory  of  Chris- 
timiity,  the  crown  of  all  other  graces^  lliat  which  makes  all  the 
external  woiks  of  obedience  to  be  acceptable,  and  every  act  of 
the  most  excellent  piety  and  devotion  is  a  particular  of  that 
grace,  and  therefore  though  it  is  highly  acceptable,  yet  it  is 
also  commanded  in  the  general,  and  in  the  sense  before  expl4-^ 
cated;  and  he  that  does  no  more  than  he  is  paiticularly  conn 
manded,  obeys  Ood,  as  a  lion  obeys  bis  keeper ;  meat  and 
utripes  are  all  the  endearments  of  his  peace  and  services. 

-   Qai  maiiet,  at  nioDeatar  semper,  servos  homo,  officinm  sunm, 
Neo  Tolantate  id  facere  meminit,  servos  is  habitn  haad  probas  est'. 

"Tbewrvantihatmu^t  be  called  upon  at  every  $tep»  is  btit  an 
tinpri>fitable  and  unworthy  pensoa :'  to  do  only  what  we  are 
commanded*  will  oever  bring  us  to  the  portion  and  inheritance 
of  sons*  We  mu^t  do  tbis^hej&rfuUyf  and  we  must  do  more; 
0v^n  contend  to  please  God  with  doing  that  which  is  th^ 
fighteousness  of  Godj  striving  for  perfectiqni  till  perfection 
itKielf  becomes  perfect ;  stiU  obeying  that  law  of  scms^ '  I|OVa 
the  Lord  with  aU  thy  Leart/  till  our  charity  itself  is  crofwn^d^ 
Thensfore, 

19.  Xlil.  Let  no  man  propound  to  himaelf  a  limit  of  duty* 
sayiogi  he  will  go  so  far,  and  go  no  farther.  For  the  commioidr 
ment  is  ipQnite,  and  thongh  every  good  man  obeys  it  all  the 
way  of  his  holy  cQnver&alion«  yet  it  shall  not  be  finished  till 
his ,  life  is  done.  Bat  he  that  Atints ,  himself  to  a  certain  me»* 
sure  of  lovoj  h^th  no  love  at  all ;  for  this  grace  grows  for 
ewBC :  and  wken  tbeoJbJectis  infipite,  true  love  is  notat  resi; 
tiU  it  hath  poss^^sed  what  i«^  infinite;  and  thtBrgfore  towards 
thc^t  there  mnst  be  an  infinite  progrpi^sion,  ne«^r  stopped^ 
never-  ceat^ng,  till  we  can  work  no  m^ite. 

20.  KIY,.  Let  every  man  be  humbled  in  the  sfense  qf  bis 
fiuHipags  and  imficmities.  **  Mnltum  in  h^c  vita  ille  profeeit^ 
qui  q«iAm  loiigi^  fit  a  perfectione  jup^titisd  proficiendo  cogno* 

'  f  Plem.  Alex*  Strpm.  5.        '  Flautas  Stiob«  act.  1«  sc.  2. 1.  Scfamieder.  p.  764» 
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vit/'  said  St  Aastia  ":  *  It  is  a  good  degree  of  perfection  to 
have  proceeded  so  far,  as  vrell  to  know  and  observe  our  own 
imperfections.'  The  Scripture  concludes  all  under  sin  ;  npt 
only  because  all  have  failed  of  the  covenant  of  works,  of  the 
exactness  of  obedience,  but  by  reason  of  their  prevarication 
of  that  law  which  they  can  obey.  And  indeed  no  man  could 
be  a  sinner,  but  he  that  breaks  that  law  which  he  could  hai^e 
kept.  We  were  all  sinners  by  the  covenant  of  works,  but  that 
was  in  those  instances  where  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
For  the  covenant  of  works  was  not  impossible,  because  it 
consisted  of  impossible  commandments ;  for  every  command- 
ment was  kept  by  some  or  other,  and  all  at  some  times :  but 
therefore  it  w^  impossible  to  be  kept,  because  at  some  time 
or  other,  men  would  be  impotent^  or  ignorant,  or  surprised,  and 
for  this,  ho  abatement  was  made  in  that  covenant.  But  th^n 
since  in  what  every  man  could  help  he  is  found  to  be  a  sinner, 
he  ought  to  account  it  a  mighty  grace  that  bis  other  services 
are  accepted.    In  pursuance  of  this, 

21.  aV.  Let  no  man  boast  himself  in  the  most  glorious 
services  and  performances  of  religion.    '^  Qui  in  ecclesi  ft 
semper  glorios^  et  granditer  operati  sunt;  et  opus  suu  m  Do- 
mino nunquam  imputaverunt,*'  as  St.  Cyprian's  expression 
k  *;  ^^  They  who  have  greatly  served  God  in  the  church,  and 
liave  not  been  forward  to  exact  and  challenge  their  reward  of 
God,"  they  are  such  whom  God  will  most  certainly  reward. 
For  "humility  without  other  external  works  is  more  pleasing 
to  God,  than  pride  though  standing  upon  heaps  of-excell^it 
actions.^^     It  is  the  saying  of  St.  Chrysostom.    For  if  it  be 
as  natural  to  us  to  live  according  to  the  measures  of  reason, 
as  for  beasts  to  live  by  their  nature  and  instinct,  what  thanks 
are  due  to  us  for  that,  more  than  to  them  for  this  i  And  there- 
ftwe  one  said  well,  "  Ne  te  jactes  si  bend  servisti :   obsequi- 
ttir  sol,  obtemperat  luna :"  "  Boast  not  if  thou  hast  well 
obeyed  :  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  so,"  and  shall  never  be 
rewarded.     But  when  ourselves  and  all  our  faculties  are  from 
Grod,  be  hath  power  to  demand  all  our  services  without  re- 
ward ;  and  therefore  if  he  will  reward  us,  it  must  wholly  be  a 
gift  to  us  that  he  will  so  crown  our  services.  But  he  does 
not  only  give  us  all  our  being  and  all  our  fiioulties,  but 
makes  diem  also  irriguous  with  the  dew  of  his  divine  graoe  ) 

«  I>e  Spin  et  LH.  c.  S64  >  Epist.  a4  Lapaos* 
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aiHiding  his  only  Son  to  eall  us  to  repentance,  and  to  die 
to  obtain  for  us  pardon,  and  resurrection^  and  eternal  life  ; 
sending  his  Holy  Spirit  by  rare  arguments,  and  aids  external 
and  internal,  to  help  us  in  our  spiritual  contentions  and  diffi- 
culties ^.  So  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  and  therefore 
can  challenge  nothing  to  ourselves.  But  besides  these  con- 
siderations, many  sins  are  forgiven  to  us,  and  the  service  of 
a  whole  life  cannot  make  recompense  for  the  infinite  fovour 
of  receiving  pardon:  especially  since,  after  our  amendment 
and  repentance,  there  are  remaining  such  weaknesses  and 
footsteps  of  our  old  impieties,  that  we  who  have  daily  need 
of  the  divine  mercy  and  piety,  cannot  challenge  a  reward  for 
diat  which  in  many  degrees  needs  a  pardon ;  for  if  every  act 
we  do  should  not  need  some  degrees  of  pardon,  yet  our 
persons  do  in  the  periods  of  our  imperfect  workings*  But 
after  all  this,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  no  advantage  to  God';  he 
is  not  profited  or  obliged  by  our  services,  no  moments  do 
thence  accrue  to  his  felicities ;  and  to  challenge  a  reward 
of  God,  or  to  think  our  best  services  can  merit  heaven,  is  as 
if  Galileo  when  he  had  found  out  a  star  which  he  had  nevev 
observed  before,  and  pleased  himself  in  his  own  fancy,  should 
demand  of  die  grand  signior  to  make  him  king  of  Tunis : 
for  what  is  he  the  better,  that  the  studious  man  hath  pleased 
himself  in  his  own  heart,  and  the  Turkish  empire  gets  no 
advantages  by  his  new  argument?  And.  this  is  so  much  the 
more  material,  if  we  consider  that  the  littleness  of  our  seis 
vices  (if  other  things  were  away)  could  not  countervail  the 
least  moment  of  eternity*:  and  the  poor  countryman  might 
as  well  have  demanded  of  Cyrus  to  give  him  a  province  for 
his  handful  of  river-water,  as  ,we  can  expect  oi  God  to  give 
UB  heaven  as  a  reward  of  our  good  works. 

22.  XVI.  But  although  this  rule,  relying  upon  such  great 
and  convincing  grounds,  can  abolish  all  proud  expectatioaa 
'  of  reward  from  God  as  a  debtor  for  our  good  works,  yet  they 
ought  not  to  destroy  our  modest  confidence  and  our  rejoi- 
cings in  God,  who  by  his  gracious  promises  hath  not  only 
obliged  himself  to  help  us  if  we  pray  to  him,  but  to  reward 
us  if  we  work.  For  *'  our  God  is  merciful,  he  rewardeth 
every  man  according  to  his  work :"  so  said  David  ^ ;  accord- 

7  Condi.  Anuiio.  9.  o.  18.  Debetar  meroes  bonis  oporibat :  sed  gralia  qae  doii» 
debetor,  praeoedit  at  6aut. 

»  Job,  xxxY.  7.  •  Rom.  viii.  18.  ^  PaaUUii.  12. 
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iing  i!6  file  nature  and  graoionsitess  of  ih^  Vfoiik  %  tk6t  aecoT<l« 
tng  to  their  value  and  proper  worthinegSB;  not  that  thef 
deserve  it^  but  because^  Grod  for  the  communicatton  of  bki 
goodness  was  pleased  to  promise  it.  ''  Proniissnm  quideui 
ex  misericordil  sed  ex  justiti&  per8olVenduiD>''  said  St.  Ber^ 
Bard :  "  Mercy  first  made  the  promise,  but  justice  pays  the 
debt.*'  Which  words  were  true,  if  we  did  exactly  do  all  that 
duty  to  which  the  reward  Was  so  graciously  promised ;  but 
where  much  is  to  be  abated  even  pf  that  little ,  which  was 
upon  us  by  so  glorious  promises  of  reward,  there  we  can  in  no 
ftease  challenge  God's  justi^e^  but  so  as  it  signifies  equity, 
and  is  mingled  with  the  merciies  of  the  chancery.  '^  Gratis  pro^ 
ttusit,  gratis  reddit."  So  Ferus,  **God  profnvsed  freely,  and 
pays  fi*eely*^." — "  If  therefore  thou  wilt  obtain  grace  and  fa* 
Toor,  make  no  mention  of  thy  deservings.  And  yet  let  l^t  iM$ 
riacken  thy  work,  but  reinforce  it,  and  enlarge^  thy  indtistry^ 
BUice  thou  hast  so  gracious  a  Lord:"  who'  of  his  own  fi3ier6 
goodness  will  so  plentifully  reward  it. 

23;  XVIL  If  we  fail  in  the  outward  work,  let  it  be  so 
ord«ved,  that  it  be  as  little  imputable  to  us  as  we  can*;  that 
is,  let  our  default  not  be  at  all  voluntary,  but  wholly  >upoft 
the  accounts'  of  a  pitiable  infirmity :  for  the  law  was  a  eove- 
iiani  of  works,  such  as  they  were ;  but  the  mind  could  n<^ 
make  amends  within  for  the  defect  wi^out*  But  in  the  Oos^ 
pel  it  is  otherwise  i  for  here  the  will  is  accepted  fbr  the  fsict, 
HL  all  things  where  the  fact  is  not  in  Our  power.  B^  where 
it  is,'  there  to  pretend  a  will,  is  hypocrisy.  "  Nequam  illud 
tertMUtU' est,  *bene  vult/  nisi  qui  bene  faicit,'-  said  the  c6me^ 
dian.  This  rule  is  our  measure  in  the  great  lines  of  duty,  in 
all  negative  precepts,  aiid  in  Mie  periods  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
which  cannot  pass  by  us  without  being  observed.  But  in 
the  material  and  eiitemal  instances  of  duty,  we  may  without 
our  fault  be  disabled,  and  therefore  can  only  be  supplied 
with  our  endeavours  and  desires.  But  that  rs  our  advantage : ' 
we  thus  can  perform  all  Gxird's  will  acceptably.  For  if  we 
endeavour  all  that  we  can,  and  desire  more,  and  pursue  more, 
it  is*  aeceipt^ed  as  if  we  had  done  all:  for  we  are  accepted 
**  SMtciording  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  tO  what 
he  bath  not*'."  Unless  we  can  neither  endeavour,  nor  desire, 

c  jjatt.  T.  12.   1  Cor.  iii.  8.   Matt.  xvi.  «r.  2  Cor.  iv.  If.    8  Tliess.  i.  5.  Apoc. 
iii.  4.  and  xvi.  6.  Roin.  viii.  18. 

<i  In  Matt.  lib.  3.  cap.  20.  v.  8.  «  2  Cor.  tUi.  12. 
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we  augkt  not  ta  complain  of  the  buirden  of  the  divine  com" 
mandments.  For  to  endeavour  truly,  and  passionately,  to 
desire  and  contend  for  more,  is  obedience  and  charity,  and 
that  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  commuidments. 


MATTER    POR   MRDITATION  OUT  OF  SCRIPT17&E,  ACCORD* 
INO    TO    THE   fORMBR    DOCTRINE* 

JTie  old  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Works. 

In  that  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die- 
Gen.  ii.  17. 

'  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the- law,  to  do  them. — Gkl.  iii.  10.  Deut. 
xrvii.  26. 

And  thou  shalt  write  upon  stones  all  the  words  of  thifi 
law  rery  plainly* — Dent,  xxvii.  8. 

Thou  shaft  not  go  aside  &om  any  of  the  words  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  com- 
mandments and  his  statutes,  then  shall  all  these  curses  come 
upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee. — l>eut.  xrviii. 

And  if  you  will  not  be  reformed  by  these  things,  but  will 
walk  contrary  unto  me,  then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto 
you,  and  will  punish  you  yet  seven  times  for  your  sins. — Lev. 
xxvi.  23,  24,  &c. 

He  that  despised  Moses's  law,  died  without  mercy  under 

two  or  three  witnesses.' — Heb.  x.  28. 

> 

The  new  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Jesus  Christ :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God.  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus. .  Where  is  boasting  then  ?•  It  is  ex- 
cluded :  by  what  law  ?  Of  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of 
faith.    Therefore  we  concludej^:  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
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faith^  without  thf  deeds  of  the  law* — ^Rom.  iiu  vers.  ^4--? 
28. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are., 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
Spirit.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God.  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities  i 
because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  fo  them  that  love  God. — Rom.  viii.  1.  14.  26 — 28. 

He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  not  he  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God'i^ 
elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth. — Ver.  33,  &c. 

This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put  my  la,w» 
in  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts:  and  I  will  be 
to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people — all  shall 
know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  mer- 
ciful to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  ini- 
quities will  I  remember  no  more. — Heb.  viii.  10 — 12. 

If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  jLhing& 
are  passed  away,  all  things  are  become  new.  And  all  things 
are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  steaq  be  ye  re* 
conciled  to  God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him.— 2  Cor.  v.  17—21. 

Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receiye 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and 
to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  and  to  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. — Acts  ii.  37,  38. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord^  shsdlbe  saved. — Rom.  x.  13. 

Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  Iaw» 
that  the  man  which  doth  those  things,  shall  live  by  them.  But 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise;— 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heiMrt» 
that  is,  the  word  of  faith  whiph  we  preachy  that  if  thou  shalt 
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(sonfes&  with  thy  mouth  th^  Lord  Je8U8>  and  shalt  believe  in 
thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
be  saved. — ^Acts  ii.  21.  Rom.  x^  6,  6.  8,  9. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  i  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  f  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law«  But  thanks  be  to 
God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— 1  Cor.  xv.  66,  66. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.  «-Rom.  viii. 
3,4. 

For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weltk  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  hath  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh;  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. — Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous. — 1  John,  v.  3. 

If  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall 
be  saved  by  his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by.  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement. — ^Rom.  v.lO . 

I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me.' — Phil.  iv.  13. 

My  grace  is  sujEEicient  for  thee  :  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness. — 2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

A^k  and  ye  shall  have,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. — Matt.  vii.  7. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundantly. — 2  Cor.  vii.  1.  Vide  etiam  Isa.  xlix.  6.  liii.  12. 

Having  therefore  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.— Psal.  xxii.  23 — 28.  Jer.  xxxii.  34. 

THE  PRAYER. 

L 

O  ETEKNAL  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Father  of 
men  and  angels,  we  do  adore  thy  infinite  goodness,  we  re- 
vere thy  justice,  and  delight  in  thy  mercies,  by  which  thou 
hast  dealt  with  us,  not  with  the  utmost  right  and  dominion 
of  a  lord,  but  with  the  gentleness  of  a  father ;  treating  u3 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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like  fiiends,  who  wcft«  indeed  thy  enemies.  Thou,  O  Ood, 
didst  see  our  folHed>  and  observe  our  weaknesses,  then 
knowest  the  averseness  of  our  nature  to  good,  and  out  prone- 
ness  to  comolit  vanity ;  land  because  our  imperfect  obedi- 
ence could  not  bring  us  to  perfect  felicity,  whither  thou  didst 
design  us,  the  greitt  God  of  all  the  world  was  pleased  to 
make  a  Hew  covenant  with  man,  and  to  become  a  debtor  to 
his  servants.  Blessed  be  God,  and  blessed  be  that  mercy, 
•which  hath  done  so  great  things  for  us.  O  be  pleased  to 
work  that  in  us  which  thou  expectest  from  us.  Let  us  not 
lose  our  title  in  the  covenant  of  feith  and  repentanoe,  by  de- 
ferring the  one,  or  dishonouring  the  other;  but  let  us  walk 
Worthy  of  our  vocation,  according  to  the  law  of  faith,  and  the 
mercies  6f  God,  and  the  covenant  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

O  BLESSED  Jesus,  uever  suffer  us  to  abuse  thy  mercies,  or 
to  turn  thy  grace  into  wantonness.  Let  the  remembrance 
and  sense  of  thy  glorious  favours  endear  our  services,  and 
let  thy  goodness  lead  us  to  repentance,  and  our  repentance 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  godliness  in  our  whole  life.  Imprint 
^^eeplyupoh  our  hearts  the  fear  and  terror  of  thy  majesty, 
and  perpetually  entertain  our  spirits  with  highest  apprehen- 
sions of  thy  loving-kindness,  that  we  may  fear  more,  and 
love  more,  every  day  more  and  more  hating  sin,  crucifying 
all  its  affections  and  desires,  passionately  loving  holy  things, 
zealously  following  after  them,  prudently  conducting  them, 
and  indefatigably  persevering  in  them  to  the  end  of  our 
lives. 

in. 

O  Bti^ssEB  ^d  eternal  God>  with  thy  Sfint  enlighten  our 
understandings  in  the  rare  mysterious  secrets  of  thy  law. 
Make  me  to  understand  all  the  most  advantageous  ways  of 
duty,  and  kindle  a  flame  in  my  soul,  that  no  difficulty  or  con- 
tradiction, no  temptation  witixin  or  persecution  without, 
may  ever  extinguish.  Give  me  a  n:^ighty  grace,  that  I  may 
design  to  please  thee  with  my  befiit  f^id  all  my  services,  to 
follow  the  best  ei^amples,  to  do  the  nqblest  charities,  to  pur- 
sue all  perfection,  ever  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  of  the 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.    Let  us  rather  choose  to  die, 
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Uian  to  Kin  against  our  consciences*  Let  us  atso  watch,  that 
we  may  omit  nothing  of  our  doty,  nor  pretermit  any  oppor^ 
tonity  by  which  thou  canst  he  glorified,  or  any  Christian  in* 
strncted,  comforted/or  assisted^  not  resting  in  the  strictest 
measures  of  onmaand,  but  passing  forward  to  great  and  pm- 
dent  significations  of  We,  doing  heroic  actions;  some  things 
by  which  thou  mayest  be  greatly  pleased,  that  thou  mayest 
lake  delight  to  pardon,  to  sanctify,  and  to  preserve,  thy  ser-* 
vaats  for  ever.    Amen. 


CHAP.   11. 

OP  THE  NATtTRE  AND  DEFINITION  OF  REPENTANCE; 
AND  WHAT  PARTS  OF  DUTY  ARE  SIGNIFIED  BY  IT  IK 
HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 


SECTION   I. 

The  Greeks  use  two  words  to  express  this  duty,  fi^aiilKt^t 
and  fi6r«vota«  MercifilXf^ff  is  from  ftfiroficXctad'im  *  post  factuxa 
aagi  et  cruciari/  to  be  afflicted  in  mind,  to  be  troubled  iov 
OUJT  former  folly ;  it  is  Sv<rap£(7ri|(nc  lirt  vivgarffjiivoi^,  saith 
Pbavoiinus ;  '  a  being  displeased  for  what  we  have  done :' 
^nd  it  is  generally  used  for  all  sorts  of  repentance,  but  more 
properly  to  signify  either  the  beginnings  of  a  good,  or  the 
whole  state  of  an  effective  repentance.  In  the  first  sense  we 
find  it  in  St.  Matthew  ^  vfmg  Si  ld6vTig  ov  fUTBfi^dnre  v<m* 
pfn^^T^  vumvffai  aifr(^  I  and  "  ye  seeing,  did  not  repent  that 
ye  might  believe  him."  Of  the  second  sense  we  have  exam* 
pte  in  Judaic,  fm^TOfiski^dLg  dwiar^epBj  he  repented  too,  but 
the  e»d  el  i%  was,  he  died  with  anguish  and  despair ;  and  of 
!gsau  it  is  said,  ft^wAboc  t4wov  ovx  ^P«>  "  he  found  no  place 
f^*'  an  eSeQtive  "  repentan<5e ;"  but  yet  he  repented  too,  fi)r 
^  we#  ftmhrMTa,  SfiKu>v,  Wd  fsjera  SoK^iuav  iKZnriiffag,  he  fain 
V0^  h^:^^  had  it  o^erwi^,  and  he ''  sought  it  with  tears  ^;" 
which  two  do  fully  ^^^xe^s  ali  the  meaning  of  thw/jieraMAjEia, 
whMk  it  is  distinguished  froi|»  the  better  and  efifecl^ve  rep^it- 
aMO*  Thi^e  is  in  this;  Eef^entan^e,  a  sorrow  for  what  is  done^ 
a  disliking  of  the  thing  with  its  consequents  and  effect ;  and 

f  MMi.  ««.  dS.  «  Matt,  xxrii.  3.  •»  Heb.  jui.  17. 
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SO  far  also  it  is  a  change  of  mind.  But  it  goes  no  farther 
than  so  far  to  change  the  mind,  that  it  brings  trouble  and  sor- 
row, and  such  things  wliich  are  the  natural  events  of  it^ 
Mera/ilXcca  iraOog  dv^ptiTrivov,  saith  Suidas.  It  is  '  an  afiec-^ 
tion  incident  to  man/  not  to  Qod,  who  cannot  repent :  where 
although  by  ?radoche  means  "an  accident  or  property'  of 
man,  that  is,  a  quality  in  the  general  sense;  yet  that  it  is 
properly  a  passion  in  the  special  sense,  was  the  sense  of  all 
men,  as  Tertullian^  observes ;  saying,  that  the  heathens  know 
repentance  to  be  'passionem  animi  quandam'  (the  same 
with  irdOog  avOptHnrivov  in  Suidas),  '  a  passion,'  *  qu8B  veniat  de 
offensa  sententiae  prioris/  '  coming  from  our  being  offended,, 
or  troubled  at  our  former  course.' — But  TertuUian  uses  the 
Latin  word,  of  which  I  shall  give  account  in  the  following 
periods^ 

2.  But  when  there  was  a  difference  made^  pueravoM  was 
the  better  word  ;  which  does  not  properly  signify  the  sorrow 
for  having  done  amiss,  but  something  that  is  nobler  than  it, 
but  brought  in  at  the  gate  of  sorrow.  For  ri  Kara  Srtbv  Xxnrrj, 
*a  godly  sorrow,'  that  is  fiBrajniXeia,  or  the  first  beginning  of 
repentance,  fierdvoiav  KarBpydZtrai,  *  worfceth'  this  better  re^ 
pentance^  fierdvoiav  ifurafiikriTOv,  and  elg  (ti&nipiav,  *  a  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of,*  not  to  be  sorrowed  for,  a  repent-^ 
ance  that  is  *  unto  salvation^.'  Sorrow  may  go  before  this, 
but  dwells  not  with  it,  according  to  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  ^ 
"Medicinae  hie  locus,  non  judicii ;  non  poenas  sed  peccato- 
rum  remissionem  poenitentia  tribuit*."  Meravoiais  the  word. 
'*  Repentance  brings  not  pains,  but  pardon  with  it ;  for  this- 
is  the  place  of  medicine  and  remedy,  not  of  judgment  or 
condemnation:"^ meaning,  that  this  repentance  is  wholly. sa- 
lutary, as  tending  to  reformation  and  amendment.  But  Ter- 
tuUian"* made  the  observation  more  express:  **In  Graeco 
sono,  ptBnitentiae  nomen  non  ex  delicti  confessione,  sed  ex 
animi  demutatione  compositum  est ;"  "  To  repent,  among  the 
Greeks,  signifies,  not  a  confession  of  our  fault,  but  the  change 
of  mind;"  He  speaks  of  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word  ;- 
for  in  the  whole  use  of  it,  it  is  otherwise.  i 

3.  For  however  the  grammarians  may  distinguish  them^ 
yet  the  words  are  used  promiscuously  ;  for  fieravoiais  some* 

» lib.  dc  Poenit.  k  2  Cor.  vH.  11. 

1  UomiL  9.  de  Pa»it.  "  Lib.  2*  ady.  MarcloB.  bap.  20. 
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times  u€ed  in  the  bad  settse,  and  fierofiiXua  signifies  the  bet- 
ter repentance  ;  not  often^  but  sometimes  it  does.  The  son** 
Jthat  told  his  father,  he  would  not  work  in  his  vineyard,  after- 
ward was  sorry  for  refusing,  and  he  went  to  work,  furofieXn^ 
ddc  awvikde ;  and  in  the  same  chapter,  vfuig  lS6vTec  oi  jus- 
rc/icXijditrc  ;^ye  seeing  were  not  troubled,  and  sorrowful,  that 
ye  might  believe,  that  is,  amend  your  fault.'  Mera/icXciad^u 
is  in  both  places  used  for '  a  salutary  repentance.'  And  on 
the  other  side,  furavoia  is  used  to  signify,  in  the  evil  sense, 
'  a  state  of  misery,  without  remedy.'  IlavavpYoc  i^x^raiuQ 
lieravoiav,  BO  the  Septuagint  read  that  of  Solomon^;  ''The 
wicked  man  cometh  to  repentance,"  that  is,  to  misery  and 
sorrow.  So  that  there  is  nothing  of  usefulness  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  grammatical  sense  of  these  words ;  they  both 
signify  a  change  of  mind,  and  they  both  signify  a  sorrow ;  and 
they  both  are  used  for  the  same  thing:  and. indeed  that  will 
be  the  best  use  of  them:  no  man  can  be  truly  said  to  repent, 
hut  he  who,  being  sorrowful  for  doing  evil,  betakes  himself  to 
wiser  courses.  So  Phavorinus :  Mcravom  iari  (rvva/a&ijmc  ^XW 
i^^  o7c  iirpa^Bv  aroTra^c* ''  Repentance  is  a  sense  and  compunc^ 
Jtiou  of  the  soul  for  those  things,  which  wera  done  foolishly/' 

Sam  Dea,  qas  faeti,  Bon  fiictiqae  exigo  poenas, 
Nenipc  lit  poenkaat :  lie  Metancea  voeor  p. 

Repentance  does  exact  punishment  for  evils  done,  and  good 
undone ;  but  besides  this,  it  is  ^  irpog  Kpsiaaov  €7r«rrpo^?),  *  a 
conversion  to  that  which  is  better.' — So  Aretas  defines  it : 
Meravoia  €<m  /LctraOccric  ciTrd  •ytip6v(M)Vy  Kai  /Li£roj3oX?j  ewi  jScX- 
riovj  the  same  with  the  former ;  '  an  eschewing  evil,  and  do- 
ing good.' 

4.  And  thus  the  Holy  Scriptures  understand  this  word 
and  this  duty.  It  is  a  whole  change  of  state  and  life ;  aTro- 
crrpo^i}  aVo  twv  ajuapnwv,  airotTraaiQ  ott  aSiKiac^,  *a  turning 
from  sin**;'  and  it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  Apostle  fccra- 
voia  diro  veKpuiv  spytov^  *  a  repentance  from  dead  works,'  that 
is,  a  forsaking  them  with  sorrow  that  ever  we  committed 

n  Matt.  »xi.  29.  •  Prov.  xiv. 

P  AuKOD,  Epigr.  12.  Delph.  p.  12.  Male  Metanoea  asas  est :  verbam  pnram  GraB- 
4>nm  est,  nee  taaaeo  eo  sensa  At  definitione  a  Gneots  aaorpatara.  Reote  igitur  et  facete 
fasstts  eat  idem  Aasoaius  in  epigrammate  de  abasa  hojus  yerbl  parum  Lalini, 

Sam  Dea,  cui  nomen  neo  Cicero  ipse  dedit. 

q  Heb.  vi.  1.  1  Kings,  viii.  35.  loa.  lix.  20.  2  Chron.  vii,  ^4.  Jer»  xf  iii.  7 — 9. 
and  xxxi.  19.  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 
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^etn :  and  it  is  also  iinw^w^ii  irpcfe  Bcdv,  '  a  conTersion  to 
God';'  from  darkness  to  lights  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
Ood:  ivavfi^uv,  'a  retaming  to  sobriety/  the  same  with 
ftera^WnVf  pteraBiaOagy  fijerayivfieKnvy  in  Justin  Martyr,  ail 
signifying  a  departing  from  our  follies,  and  a  changing  to  a 
better  life.  And  though  sometimes  'to  repent'  is  in  Scrip- 
ture, taken  for  sorrow  only,  or  a  being  troubled  that  the  fact 
is  done;  yet  it  is  called  repentance,  no  otherwise  than  as 
alms  is  called  charity ;  that  is,  it  is  an  effect  of  it,  a  part,  or 
action,  or  adjunct,  of  the  duty  and  state  of  repentance :  which 
ought  to  be  observed,  lest  (as  it  is  too  commonly)  ohe  act  be 
mistaken  for  the  whole  state,  and  we  account  ourselves  per- 
fect penitents  if  we  have  only  wept  a  penitential  shower ; 
which  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions  which  the 
doctors  give  of  it. 

6.  TertuUian*  calls  it  "  a  passion  of  the  mind,  or  grief  for 
€he  offisnce  of  our  former  acts :"  St.  Austin  calls  it*,  **a  revenge 
always  punishing  in  itself  that  which  it  grieves  to  have  com?- 
mitted."  These  do  only  describe-that  part  of  repentance 
which  is.  sometimes  signified  by  fi^raijiXeta,  and  is  nothing 
else  but  a  godly  sorrow,  the  porch,  or  beginnings  of  repent* 
ance.  On  the  other  side  Lactantius"  describing  repentance, 
gives  only  the  grammatical  sense  of /uerayoia.  ''  Agere  autem 
poenitentiam  nihil  aliud  est  quam  profiteri  et  affirmare  se  ul- 
terius  non  peccaturum :"  "  To  repent  is  nothing  else  but  a 
profession  and  affirmation,  that  he  will  sin  no  more  ;*'  which 
descriptions  of  repentance  are  just  as  if  we  should  say, — A 
man  is  a  creature  that  speaks,  or  laughs,  or  that  can  learn  to 
read. — ^These  are  effects  of  his  nature,  but  not  the  ingredients 
of  a  proper  definition.  Sorrow,  and  revenge,  and  holy  pur- 
poses and  protestations,  are  but  single  acts  of  a  returning  and 
penitent  man :  whereas  repentance  is  a  whole  state  of  a  new 
life,  an  entire  change  of  the  sinner,  with  all  its  appendages 
and  instruments  of  ministry. 

6.  As  the  Greeks  have,  so  have  the  Latins  also,  two  words 
to  signify  this  duty,  '  pcBnitentia'  and  '  resipiscentia,^  and 
these  have  almost  the  same  fate  and  the  same  usages  with  the 
other.     '  Pcenitentia'  is  used  by  the  old  Latin  translation; 

'  9  Sam.  xii.  5.  IS.  Dent.  xxx.  t.  Jer.  iii.7.  Acts,  xivi.18.  Eph.  ▼.  14.  Esek. 
xxziii.  12.  Lake,  xix.  8 — 10. 

•  D«  FoBBit  IB  prlnoip.  »  Lib.  d«  rtr.  et  kh,  Poemt.  e.  S. 

"  Lib.  6.  DWin.  instit.  c.  13.  ' 
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and  is  most  tenaciouriy  retained  by  all  tbeia»  who  make  tbe 
▼ery  life  of  repentance  to  run  into  corporal  ftnalef  ities  {hk^ 
the  juice  of  luxuriant  trees  into  irregular  suckers  and  ex- 
crescences), which  therrfore,  by  way  of  eminencyi  they  call 
'  penances ;'  for  they  suppose  the  word^  in  its  very  nature  and 
institution,  to  signify  s<MBftefhing  that  is  punitive^  iod  aflieir 
i^re.  So  Hugo :  **  Peenitentia  quasi  ptaientia,  qu^  per  esSHa 
h<)mo  in  se  puniat,  qu6d  smJ&  admisit'."  Much  like  that  of 
Scotus :  "  Poenitentia  quasi  pcena  tenentia ;"  which  they 
both  learned  from  St.  Austin  7;  '^  PcBnilere  est  idem  quod  rei 
commiss»  aliquem  pudere  ac  pig^re,  ita  ut  paniiet  sit  idem 
quod  poena  tenet J^  This  sense  of  the  word  prevailed  ^ong^. 
and  therefore  some  that  would  speak  exactly,  observiag  that 
the  duty  «f  repentance  did  principally  consist  in  the  amend- 
ment of  our  lives,  were  forced  to  use  the  word  *  resipiacentiaV. 
which  better  renders  the  Greek  furivoia.  So  Lactantius  ex- 
pressly: ''Grseci  meUus  et  sigpificantius  fieravoiav  dicuat: 
quam  Latini  possumus  'resipiscentiam' dicere*  Resipisci^ 
enim,  ac  mentem  suam  quasi  ab  insania  redpit,  quern  errare 
piget,  castigatque  seipsum  dementisB,  et  confirmat  animum 
suum  ad  rectiiis  vivendum :"  ''He  truly  repents  who  reoovera 
his  mind  from  folly,  and  chastising  his  error,  and  grieving 
for  his  madness,  strengthens  his  purposes  to  better  living'*" 
7*  Either  of  the  words  will  serve  the  turn.  *  Pcsnitentia,' 
or  ' penance/ is  the  old  Latin  word;  'resipiscentia'  is  the 
new  one^  but  very  expressive  and  si^ficant :  and  it  is  indif- 
ferent which  be  used,  if  men  had  not  a  design  upon  one, 
which  cannot  prudently  be  effected  by  it.  But  such  is  the 
force  of  words,  especially  when  men  choose  and  affect  ope 
particularly,  and  studiously  reject  another,  which  is  apt  to 
signify  the  same  thing, — that,  in  the  Greek  church,  because 
their  words  for  '  repentance'  did  imply  only  or  principally  'a 
change  of  life,'  they  usually  describe  'repentance'  in  ihsit 
formality ;  but  the  later  Latins  practise  and  discourse  to 
pther  purposes ;  and  the  college  of  Rheims  render  A^tra- 
voerre^  word  for  word  after  their  vulgar  Latin ;  *  agite  poB« 
nitentiam,'  ^do  penance;'  which  is  so  absurd  a  reddition; 
that  their  interest  and  design  are  more  apparent  than  th^r 
skill  in  grammar,  or  their  ingenuity.  It  is  much,  very  mu^h 
better,  which  we  learn  from  a  wise  heathen,  who  gives  such 

X  Lib.  3.  dt  Ujsie.  Bocbs.  I  S^lil.  oifi.  19.  >  Lib.  6.  c.  t4. 
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an  acoount  both  of  the  words  and  thing,  as  might  not  misbe- 
oome  the  best  instructed  Christian,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
nature  and  morality  of  the  duty:  his  words  are  excellent 
words,  and  therefore  I  shall  transcribe  them.  Aio  inipa&Oat 
&r  fiaXxava  fiiv  ftij  afiafrivtw'   afzaprovrag  8i  <i-ircvSecv»  wc 


evyv4OfA0Vif  ti|v  0€cav  iiravofOdxriv  H<riBy6fjLBVoi»  H  Sc  /ucra- 
voia  airti  ^cXooo^iac  apX^  7"^^''**'*>  'f^*  '''^^  avotinov  cpyow  re 
Kmi  Xoytafv  ^vyij,  icaJ  rijc  a/xcro/ieXiirow  Jl^co^c  ^  rrpttmi  irapatr* 
icevij*;  *'We  ought  principally  to  take  care  that  we  do  not 
sin ;  but  if  we  be  overtaken,  then  to  make  diligent  haste  to 
return  to  justice  or  righteousness  as  the  cure  of  our  wicked-^ 
ness;  that  we  may  amend  our  evil  counsels  or  wills,  by  the 
help  of  a  better.  For  when  we  are  fallen  from  goodness,  we 
receive  or  recover  it  again  jucrajueXeta  cw-yvwfeovc,  by  a  wise  or 
well-principled  penitential  sorrow,  admitting  a  divine  correc* 
tion.  H  Si  fABvavoia  avrtfy  but  repentance  itself  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  a  flying  from  foolish  words  and  deeds,  and 
the  first  institution  of  a  life  not  to  be  repented  of."  Where^ 
besides  the  definition  of  repentance  and  a  most  perflect  de- 
^cription  of  its  nature  and  intention,  he  with  some  curiosity 
differences  the  two  Greek  words  \  making  litrafiiXzia  to  be 
but  the  beginning  of  fiiravoto  :  'sorrow'  from  the  beginning 
of '  repentance;*  and  both  together  the  reformation  of  the  old, 
and  the  institution  of  a  new  life.  >. 

8.  But  to  quit  the  words  from  being  the  subject-matter  of 
a  quarrel,  it  is  observable  that  the  Latin  word  '  poenitentia,* 
does  really  signify  (by  use  I  mean  and  custom)  as  much  as 
the  Greek  /itrravoia,  and  is  expressive  of  the  whole  duty  of 
repentance ;  and  although  it  implies  that  sorrow  and  grief, 
which  are  the  natural  inlet  of  reformation  of  our  lives,  and  the 
jconsequent  of  our  shaine  and  sin,  yet  it  also  does  signify  cor- 
rection and  amendment,  which  are  the  formality  and  essence 
df  repentance ;  and  therefore  Erasmus  more  warily,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  old  Latins,  says,  that  *  pcenitere'  is  from 
*  pone  tenere,*  '  quod  est  posterius  consilium  capere ;'  to  be 
wiser  the  next  time ;  to  choose  again,  and  choose  better;  and 

f   Hkrool.  in  Pjtbag.  Aar.  Garm.  Needham.  p..  124« 
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SO  A.  Gellius^  defines  it:  "Pcenitere,  turn  dicere  solemos^ 
cum  quee  ipsi  fecimus,  aui  quee  de  nostrsl  voluntate  nostroqae 
consilio  facta  sunt,  ea  nobis  p6st  ineipiunt  displicere,  sen* 
tentiamque  in  iis  nostram  demutamus :"  "T6  repent  is,  when 
those  thills  which  we  have  done,  displease  iss>  and  we  change 
our  minds/'— So  that  here  is  both  a  '^  displeasure'  and  a 
'  change ;'  a  displeasure  aiMl  sorrow  for  the  evil,  and  a  change 
to  better.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  scruple  in  this ;  for 
by  the  first  sorrow  of  a  penitent  man,  is  meant  nothing  else 
but  the  first  act  of  eschewing  evil :  which  whether  it  be  by 
grief  alone,  or  by  fear,  or  by  hope,  or  by  all  these,  it  is  not 
without  some  trouble  of  mind,  and  displeasure ;  for  if  it  were 
still  in  all  senses  a  pleasure  to  go  on,  they  would  never  re- 
turn back.  And  therefore  to  suppose  repentance  without 
displeasure,  is  to  suppose  a  change  of  mind  without  altera- 
tion, or  a  taking  a  new  course  without  disliking  the  old.  But 
then  to  suppose  any  other  sorrow  naturally  necessary,  than 
this  which  naturally  is  included  in  the  change,  is  to  affirm 
that  to  be  true  which  experience  tells  us  is  not  true ;  and  it 
is  to  place  self-affliction  and  punition  at  the  head,  which  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  retinue  of  repentance;  to  make  the 
daughter  to  be  before  the  mother,  and  the  fruit  to  be  kept  in 
the  root,  not  to  grow  upon  the  branches.  But  the  Latin 
words  can  no  way  determine  any  thing  of  question  in  this 
article;  and  the  Greek  words  are  used  promiscuously;  and 
when  they  are  distinguished,  they  differ  but  as  the  more  and 
less  perfect,  as  the  beginning  of  repentance  and  the  progress 
of  perfection ;  according  to  that  saying;  *'  Poenitentia  erroris 
magnus  gradusr  est  ad  resipiscentiam,"  *'  To  acknowledge 
and  be  sorry  for  our  sin,  is  a  great  step  to  repentance  ;"-^and 
both  together  signify  all  that  piety,  that  change,  and  holiness, 
which  are  the  duty  of  the  new  man,  of  the  returning  sinner : 
and  we  can  best  learn  it  by  the  words  of  him  that  revealed 
and  gave  this  girace  to  all  his  servants ;  even  of  the  Holy 
Jesus  speaking  to  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion^;  from  whose 
blessed  words,  together  with  those  of  St.  Paul  in  his  narra- 
tiye  of  that  story,  we  may  draw  this  more  perfect  description. 
To  repent  is  to  "  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  doing  works  worthy  of  amendment  of 
Jife,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  we  may  receive  inherit* 

*»  Noot.  Alt,  lib.  17.  c.  1.  «  Aets,  xxvi.  tfi.  20. 
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ance  amoog  them  tkat  art  ganctified  by  faith  ia  Christ  Je* 
aus/' 

9.  Upon  this  account,  the  parts  of  repentance  are  two ; 
1.  'Leaving  our  sins:'  which  is  properly  repentance  from 
dead  worke.  And,  2.  *  Doing  holy  actions'  in  the  roaiatning 
portion  of  our  days ;  ''  actions  meat  for  repentance ;''  so  the 
Baptist  called  them*  This  is  in  Scripture^  by  way  of  pro- 
priety, called  repentance  ;  fia-ivoia,  so  the  Baf>tist^  used  it ; 
distinguishing  repentance  from  its  fruits ;  that  is,  from  such 
significations,  exercises,  and  prosecutions,  of  this  change,  as 
axe  8^t  to  represent,  and  to  effect  it  more  and  more;  such 
as  i^re  confession,  weeping,  self-afflictions,  alms,  and  the 
like.  So  St.  Paul,  using  the  same  words  before  King 
Agrippa%  But  by  way  of  synecdoche,  not  only  the  fniiti 
and  consequent  expreseions,  but  the  beginning-sorrow  also 
IS  signified  by  the  same  word  :  and  all  are  under  the  same 
commandment^  though  with  different  degrees  of  necessity 
and  expression ;  of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  account. 
Here  I  only  account  concerning  the  essential  and  constituent 
parts  and  definition  of  repentance. 

10.  All  the  whole  duty  of  repentance,  and  every  of  its 
parts,  is  sometimes  called  conversion.  Thus  godly  sorrow 
IB  a  conversion  or  change :  and  upon  that  account  St.  James  ^ 
calls  upon  sinners ;  *'  Be  afflicted,  and  moum,  and  weep,  let 
your  laughter  be  turned  into  mourning,  and  your  joy  into 
weeping."  This  is  the  first  change  of  our  affections,  which 
is  attended  with  a  change  of  our  judgment :  when  we  do  no 
longer  admire  the  false  beauties  of  sin ;  but  judge  righter 
ously  concerning  it.  And  of  this  the  prophet  Jeremy  *  gives 
testimony  ;  '^  Surely,  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented." 
And  by  this  word  QHi  the  Hebrews  express  the  duty ;  which 
the  LXX.  indifferently  render  by  /ucravoia  and  fteraftikwn, 
and  is  best  rendered  '  conversion.'  And  then  follows  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  mind  and  spirit; 
all  are  set  in  opposition  against  sin,  and^apply  themselves  to 
the  service  of  Ood,  and  conformity  to  Jesus. 

'i\Jattiii.8.  AcU,  xxvi.  20.  James,  iy.  r  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 
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SECTION  IL 

Of  Repentance  in  general:  or  Conversion* 

1.  ^  Rbventance' and  'faith^  in  Scriptures  signify  some-* 
titnes  more  generally;  and,  in  the  federal  sense,  are  nsed 
for  all  tiiat  state  of  grace  and  ikyonr,  which  the  holy  Jesus 
revealed,  and  brought  into  the  world.    They  both  signify 
the  Gospel :  for  the  whole  Gospel  is  nothing  else  but  that 
glad  tidings  which  Christ  brought  to  all  manJdnd,  that  the 
coTenant  of  works,  Or  exact  measures,  should  not  now  be 
exacted,  but  men  should  be  saved  by  second  thoughts,  tiiat 
is,  by  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  through  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.    That  is,  if  we  become  his  disciples  (for  that 
is  the  condition  of  the  covenant),  we  shall  find  mercy,  our 
sins  shall  be  blotted  out,  and  we  shall  be  saved  if  we  obey 
heartily  and  diligently,  though  not  exactly.    This  becoming 
his  disciples,  is  called  *  faith ;'  that  is,  coming  to  him,  be- 
lieving him,  hoping  in  him,  obeying  him ;  and  consequent 
to  this  is,  that  we  are  admitted  to  repentance,  that  is,  to  the 
pardon  of  our  sins.    ''  For  him  hath  God  exalted  on  his 
right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  Swvai  fAerivoiav  kdl 
£^£<nv  ofio^iiiv,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  stns^." 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  Gospel.    That  we  have  leave  to 
repent,  supposes  that  God  will  pardon  what  is  past.     But 
then  that  we  have  leave  to  repent,  supposes  us  also  highly 
bound  to  it.    It  is  in- mere  pity  to  our  infirmities,  our  needs, 
and  our  miseries,  that  we  have  leave  to  do  it :  and  this  is 
given  to  mankind  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  by  becom* 
ittg  his  disciples ;  for  he  hath  power  to  pardon  sins,  and  to 
*  take  them  away,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrightousness,^ 
viz.  which  we  have  committed.    This  is  that  which  all  the 
w<»rld  did'  need,  and  longed  for ;  it  was  the  KpvTrrhv  awh  r&v 
m(&tHav,  *  the  hidden  mystery  from  all  a^es,  but  revealed  in 
Christ ;"  whose  blood  (as  St.  Clement  expresses  it)  iravrt  r^ 
Kitffu^  puravotac  X<a0iv  inrffveyKiv,  "  brought  to  all  the  world 
the  grace  of  repentance.'* 

2.  This  is  the  Gospel. — For  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else 
but  faith  and  repentance.  The  Gospel  is  called '  £istith'  by 
St.  Paul,  irpo  TOW  iXSetv  r^v  irlfrnv,  **  before  that  faith  came, 

>»  AcU,T.3l. 
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we  were  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should 
afterward  be  revealed  *4"  that  is,  to  the  Gospel,  or  the  glad 
tidings  of  repentance ;  which  is  called  aKori  irltmwg,  "  the 
hearing  of  faith  ^.*'     For  '  faith'  being  here  opposed  to -'the 
law,'  that  is,  the  covenant  of  mercy  to  the  covenant  of  works, 
must  mean,  *  the  covenant  of  rapenUince/     And  therefore^ 
although,  if  we  consider  them  as  proper  and  particular  graced 
and  habits,  they  have  differing  natures  and  definitions;  yet 
in  the  general  and  federal  sense  of  which  I  now^peak^  faith 
and  repentance  are  only  distinguished  by  relations  and  re- 
spects, not  by  substance  and  reality.    *'  Repentance  towards 
God,,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^;"  that  is, 
repehtstnce  for  having  sinned  against  God ;  a  repentance,  I 
$ay,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  a  repentance  pro-* 
cured,  and  preached,  and  eiyoined,  by  Christ,  being,  the  sum 
of  his  discipline.     And  that  tt  may  appear  faith  and  repent* 
anee  to  be  the  same  thing,  and  differing  only  in  name  and 
manner  of  expression,  St.  Paul  confounds   th^  distinction 
which  he  formerly  made,  and  that  which  he  called  ''  repent* 
ance  towards  Gx)d,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus,"  in 
his  sermons  in  Asia ;  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  calls 
**  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  in  God."     And  the 
words  are  used  for  each  other  promiscuously  in  St.  Luke ; 
for  that  which  the  rich  man  in  hell  called  fiBravofivovrnv, 
Abraham  called  TracrS^crovrcu.    "  If  one  comes  from  the  dead 
they  will  repent:"  no,  said  Abraham,  '*  if  they  will  not  hear 
jSAoses  and  the  prophets,  then  if  one  come  from  the  dead, 
they  will  not  believe,  or  be  persuaded;"    Arid  St.  Peter  % 
giving  an  account  of  the  delaying  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
for  the  punishment  of  the  obdurate  Jews  arid  enemies  of 
Christ,  says,  it  is  because  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  ex- 
pects even  them  also  to  be  converted  to  the  faith,  or  become 
ing  Christians,  as  the  whole  design  of  the  place  infers ;  and 
this  he  calls  etc  furavoiav  x(opii<rai,  "  a  coming  to  repentance," 
that  is,  to  the  faith  of  Christ.     And  therefore  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  else  but  a  universal  publication  of  repentance  arid 
pardon  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is  procured  for 
all  them  who  are  his  disciples :  and  to  this  we  are  baptized, 
that  is,  adopted  into  the  religion,  into  that '  discipleship 
junder  which  God  requires  holineiss,  but  not  perfect-  meftr 

»  Gal.  iii.  23.  ^  Verse  2.  »  Acts,  xx.  21.  »  2  Pet,  iii.  9.  I5t 
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sures ;  sincerity  without  hypocrisy,  but  not  impeccabiMy  or 
perfect  innocence. 

3.  And  as  the  Gospel  is  called  faith,  and  faith  is  repent- 
ance, that  is,  it  is  the  same  corenant  of  grace  and  mercy, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  it  is  called  faith,  as  it  relates 
to  Christ  who  procured  this  mercy  for  us,  repentance,  as 
it  signifies  the  mercy  itself  so  procured :  so  baptism,  by  the 
same  analogy,  is  called  *^  the  baptism  unto  repentance," 
^irruTfia  ri}c  /ueravofoc^ '  the  baptism  of  repentance ;'  so  it  is 
called  in  the  Jerusalem  creed ;  that  is,  the  admission  to  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel ;  which  the  fathers  of  Constantinople^ 
in  their  appendage  to  the  Nicene  creed,  thus  express :  *'  I 
belieTB  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;"  that  is,  ta 
remission  of  sins  we  are  admitted  by  baptism  alone ;  na 
other  way  shall  we  have  this  grace,  this  title,  but  by  bein^. 
once  initiated  into  the  Gospel  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  Not 
that  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  our  sins  are  Only  pardoned 
when  we  are  baptized ;  but  that  by  baptism  we  are  admitted 
to  the  state  and  grace  of  repentance  and  pardon  of  sins* 
And  this  is  demonstratively  certain,  not  only  upon  those 
many  instances  of  baptized  penitents  admitted  to  pardon, 
and  baptized  criminals  called  upon  in  Scripture  to  repent, — 
but  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  evangelical  covenant^  and 
the  whole  design  of  Christ's  coming.  For  if  we  wera  not 
admitted  to  repentance  after  baptism,  then  we  were  still  to 
be  judged  by  the  covenant  of  works,  not  by  the  covenant  of 
&ith  ;  and  we  should  inherit  by  the  law,  or  not  at  all,  and 
not  be  '  heirs  according  to  promise ;'  and  then  '  Christ  were 
dead  in  vain,  we  are  yet  in  our  sins  ;'  and  all  the  world  must 
perish,  because  all  men  have  sinned,  and  so  none  should  go 
to  heaven  but  newly-baptized  infants,  or  newly-baptized 
catechumens :  and  how  then  could  the  Gospel  be  a  new 
covenant,  it  being  exactly  the  same  with  the  law ;  for  so  it 
must  be,  if  it  promise  no  mercy  or  repentance  to  them  that 
sin  after  our  admittance  to  it.  But  baptism  is  a  new  birth, 
and  by  it  we  are  avaKcuvillofiBvai  elg  /ucravomv,  **  renewed  unto 
repentance,"  unto  that  state  of  life  which  supposes  holiness 
and  imperfection,  and  consequently  needs  mercy  all  the 
way :  according  to  that  saying,  ^'  Justus  ex  fide  vivet,"  "  The 
just  shall  live  by  faith ;"  that  is,  all  our  righteousness,  all 
our  hopes^  all  our  spiritual  life,  is  conserved  by,  and  is  rely- 
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ing  upon,  this  corenant  of  mercy,  the  oovenant  of  £aith»  or 
repentance :  all  his  life-time  the  just  shall  still  need  pardon^ 
and  find  it,  if  he  perseveres  in  it»-<-*-that  is,  endeavours  to.obey 
according  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  that  is,  sincerely, 
diligently,  and  by  die  measures  of  a  man.  Of  this;  we  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  make  use. 

4.  For  the  present  I  consider,  that  repentance  or  conver* 
sion  admits  of  degrees  according  to  the  necessities  of  men. 
For  diat  repentance  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached 
at  the  opening  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  universal  change  of 
life,  which  men  did  lead  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  ignorance 
and  idolatrous  impieties  among  the  Gentiles^  and  the  mbre 
than  heathen  crimes  among  the  Jews ;  the  whole  nation  being 
generally  false,  'superstitious,  bloody,  persecutors,  proud,  re^ 
bellious,  and  at  last  rejecters  and  crucifiers  of  their  Meastas, 
whom  they  had  longed  for  ever  since  they  were  a  people  i 
but  in  the  persuasion  and  effecting  of  this  repentance,  there 
was  some  difference  of  dispensation  and  ministry. 

6.  John  the  Baptist  began,  and  he  preached  repentance 
to  the  Jews,  that '  they  might  believe  in  the  Messias,  and  so 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,'  tibat  is^  from  the  destruction  of 
their  nation,  which  he  prophetically  foretold  should  come  i» 
pass,  for  their  rejecting  him  whom  the  Baptist  did  foresig* 
nify.  Christ  and  hi&  apostles  pursued  the  same  doctrine, 
still  thrusting  forward  the  design,  that  is,  preaching  such  a 
repentance  as  was  proportionable  to  his  purpose  ;  that  is, 
obedience  to  the  Gospel,  the  admission  of  such  doctrines 
which  did  destroy  the  gaieties  and  cursed  usages  of  the 
world.  So  that  the  repentance  which  was  first  preached, 
was  in  order  tx^  fkith ;  that  is,  the  Baptist,  and  Christ,  and 
Christ's  apostles,  preaching  repentance,  did  mean  sach  a  con* 
version  or  change  as  would  take  them  off  from  those  crimes 
which  so  prepossessed  their  hearts,  that  by  them  they  w^eie  in-« 
disposed  to  receive  Christ's  person  and  doctrine,  both  which 
were  so  contrary  to  their  prejudices  of  pride  andcovetonsiiess, 
malice  and  ambition. 

&  And  therefore  amoag  the  Jews,  repentatnce  was  to  go 
before  faidi :  for  they  were  akeady  suiikiantly  disposed  to> 
believe  the  revelations  of  God,  they  had  been  used  to  pro^ 
phets,  and  expected  the  Messias,  and  prayed  for  his  day,  and 
longed  passionately  for  it ;  so  that  they  were  by  aiothing- 
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biadered  in  tbeir  fi^th,  but  by  their  lusts  and  secular  thoughts; 
and  the  way  to  make  them  believe,  was  to  cure  their  pride. 
'*  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honour  one  of  another  "?'* 
Their  hunting  after  praise  among  the  people,  did  indispose 
them  to  the  believing  and  receiving  Christ's  person  and  doo* 
trine.  Therefore  until  they  did  repent  of  that,  they  could  not 
believe ;  and  accordingly  our  blessed  Saviour  complained, 
that  when  they  saw  the  light  which  shined  in  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  ^'  yet  they  would  not  repent,  that  they 
might  believe/'  But  afterward  the  Jews,  when  they  were 
invited  to  the  religion,  that  is,  to  believe  in  Jesus,  were  first 
to  be  called  to  repentance,  becs^use  they  had  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life:  and  if  they  should  not  repent  for  crucifying 
an  innocent  perspn,  they  would  be  infinitely  far  from  ber 
lieving  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  life,  and  their  long-desired 
Messias. 

7.  But  the  repentance  that  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles, 
though  it  had  the  same  design,  as  to  the  event  of  things,  yet 
it  went  in  another  method.  Their  religion  taught  them  im* 
piety,  lust  and  folly  were  placed  upon  their  altars,  and  their 
gods  bore  in  their  hands  smoking  firebrands  kindled  with  the 
coals  of  Sodom:  they  had  false  confidences,  and  evil  exam^i 
pies,  and  foolish  principles ;  they  had  evil  laws,  and  an  abo- 
minable priesthood ;  and  their  demons,  whom  they  called 
gods,  would  be  worshipped  with  lusts  and  cruelty,  with 
drunkenness  and  revellings ;  so  that  their  false  belief  and 
evil  religion  betrayed  them  to  evil  lives,  therefore  they  were 
to  be  recovered  by  being  taught  a  better  belief,  and  a  more 
holy  religion,  therefore  in  these,  faith  wa9  to  go  before  repent*- 
ance.  **  PcBnitentise  stimulus  ex  fide  acciderat,"  as  TertuU 
lianas  expression  is :  '^  Faith  was  the  motive  of  their  repent- 
ance."— n/oreei^c  ^  furavoia  icarop6^/ua.  So  St  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  ^ :  'Eav  yap  fin  TrtartvaTf  dfia^fw.  civai  ^  Trpoicarci^s^ 
TO,  ovSk  fi^Q^nqeraC  Kq,v  fm  ircareixn?  mokaaiv  fdv  cirifpr^aAu  r^ 
^rXtife/ilcXovvriy  0'(i>ri|p(av  Sc  roi  Kara  rac  cvroXa^  ^lovvrif  ovS* 
ovroc  fcera/3.aXerrai*  nSn  Se  icai  ?i  cXiric  ^  viariiMtQ  awicmiKtv. 
"  Repent^ce  is  the  perfection  and '  consummation  of  faith. 
For  unless  the  sinner  believes  his  action  to  be  a  sin,  and  that 
evil  is  his  portion  if  he  sins,  and  that  he  shall  be  happy  if  he 
live  by  the  rule  of  the  commandments,  he  can  never  be  con- 

■  John,  T.  44.  ■  *  Strom.  2. 
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verted." — ^Therefore,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  feith 
was  to  be  ordinarily  the  first.  ■ 

8.  In  proportion  to  these  severalmethod^,  the  doctrine  or 
state  of  Christianity  yras  sometimes  called  '*  faith  p,"  some- 
times **  repentance *> :"  he  that  believed  Jesus  Christ,  wbuld 
repent  of  his  sins  ;  and  he  that  did  i^epent,  would  believe. 
But  sometimes  infidelity  stood  at  the  gate,  and  soitietimes 
malice  and  vile  affections.  That  which  stood  next,  was  first 
to  be  removed. 

9.  Now  the  access  of  both  the&e  to  Christ  is  in  Scripture 
called  '  conversion/  or  repentance.  Where  faith  only  was 
wanting,  and  the  man  was  of  Moses  and  a  godd  man,  the  be- 
coming a  Christian  was  a  TeXctowrec,  '  a  perfection'  or,  con- 
summation,'^— '  a  progression'  rather  than  a '  returning,  Vpo- 
jcbfrr)  not  ava<irpo^r\.  But  when  Christ  had  been  preached, 
all  the  obfirmation  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by  which  they  shut 
their  eyes  against  that  light,  all  that  was  choice,  and  interest, 
or  passion,  and  was  to  be  rescinded  by  repentance.  But 
*  conversion'  was  the  word  indifferently  used  concerning  the 
change  both  of  Jews  and  Gehtiles,  because  they  both  abound- 
ed  in  iniquity,  and  did  need  this  change,  called  by  St.  Paul 
diroXvTpaxTCC  i^o  ira<jr\q  avofiiag^ '  a  redemption  from  all  ini- 
quity ;'  by  St.  Peter,  oTroarpo^'i)  airo  Troviypiwv, '  a  conversion 
from  wickedness '.' 

lOv  In  analogy  arid  proportion  to  these  repentances  and 
conversions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  repentances  of  Christ- 
ians may  be  called  *  conversion ".'  We  have  an  instance  of 
the  word  so  used  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter ;  "  When  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren ;"  that  is.  When  thou  art 
returned  from  thy  folly  and  sin  of  denying  the  Lord,  do  thou 
confirm  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  not  fall  as  thou  hast 
done.  This  is  avairrpo^tj  ctVo  fiaralwvj  aw*  aSiiciac>  *  a  conver- 
sion from  vanity,  and  impiety,  or  injustice  ;'  wheli  a  person 
of  any  evil  life  returns  to.  his  duty,  and  his  undertaking  in 
baptisin,  from^the  unregenerate  to  the  regenerate  estate,  that 
is,  from  habitual  sin  to  habitual  grace.  But  the  repentances 
of  good  men  for  their  sins  of  infirmity,  or  the  seldom  inter- 
ruptions of  a  good  life  by  single  falls,  is  not  properly  *  con- 

P  Mark,  i.  15.  *i  Acts,  xxvi.  20.  ii.  38.  iij.  19. 

'  Acts,  xiy.  15.  and  xxvi.  18.    2  Cor.  iii.  16.    Rom.  xiii.  It,  13.    Eph.  ▼.  8* 
Tit.ii.  14.  Acts,  iii.  26. 

■  Luke,  xxij.  3^.  Jam.  iii.  20.  Matt.  xiii.  15.  John,  xii.  40. 
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v^rsioQi/  BiH  as  the  distunce  fvoia  Ood  isi  from  wbencQiW^ 
iBLte  to  retire;  so  is  the  degree  of  our  conversion^  The  tenvi 
Jrom  wfioice,  is  various ;  but  the  term  wiUher  We  go»  is*  the 
same.  All  must  come  to  Ood  through  J^sus  Christ  in  the 
measures  and  strictness  of  the  evangelical  holiness  ;  which 
is  that  state  of  repentance  I  have  been  now  describings  which 
is, — a  perfect  abrenunoiatioft  of  all  iniquity*  Oind  a  sincere 
obedience  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ: — which  is  the  result 
of  all  the  foregoing  considerations  and  usages  of  words ;  and 
is  farther  manifested  in  the  following  appellatives  and  de- 
scriptions, by  which  repentance  is  signified  and  recommended 
to  us  in  Scripture. 

11.  L  It  is  cidled  '  reconciliation/  mroXXoy^.  "  We 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God ;"  that  is, 
to  be  friends  with  him^  no  longer  to  stand  in  terms  of  dis- 
tance ;  for  every  habitual  sinner,  every  one  that  provokes 
him  to  anger  by  bis  iniquity,  is  his  enemy :  not  that  every 
sinner  hates  God  by  a  direct  hate  ;  but  as  obedience  is  lov^ 
so  disobedience  is  enmity  or  hatred  by  interpretation,  ix^pot 
r|f  Swvotq^iv  rote  t^<HiQToiQiroviipoi€f  ^'enemies  in  their  mind  by 
wicked  works  \"  So  St.  Paul  expresses  it :  and  therefore  the 
reconciling  of  these,  is  to  represent  them  **  holy  and  unblam^ 
able,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight." — Pardon  of  sins  is  the 
least  part  of  this  reconciliation ;  our  sins  and  our  sinfulness 
too  must  be  taken  away  ;  that  is,  our  old  guilt,  and  the  re- 
manent affections  must  be  taken  off,  before  we  are  friends  of 
God.  And  therefore  we  find  this  reconciliation  pressed  on 
our  parts ;  *  we  are  reconciled  to  God,'  not '  God  to  us.'  For 
although  the  term  be  relative^  and  so  signifies  both  parts ;  as 
conjunction,  and  friendship,  and  society,  and  union,  do :  yet 
it  pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  by  this  expression  to  signify  our 
duty  expressly,  and  to  leave  the  other  to  be  supposed ;  be- 
cause if  our  parts  be  done,  whatsoever  is  on  God's  part,  can 
never  fail.  And,  2.  Although  this  reconciliation  begins  on 
God's  part,  and  he  first  invites  us  to  peace,  and  gave  his  Son 
a  sacrifice ;  yet  God's  love  is  very  revocable  till  we  are  recon- 
ciled by  obedience  and  conformity. 

12.  II.  It  is  called  *  renewing,'  and  diat  either  with  the 
connotation  of  the  subject  renewed,  or  the  cause  renewing. 
'  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and '  the  renewing  of  the 

«  Col.  i.  21,22. 
VOL.    VIIT.  Y 
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itiilid/  or*  the  spirit  of tbe  mind"/    The  word  isexaclljrthe 
same  ^ith  puer&voia^  which  is  a  change  of  mind  from  worse  tO' 
better^  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fruits  and  effects  of  it^' 
So,  •  be  renewed  in  your  mind;' — thatis^  throw  away  all  yocff', 
foolish  principles,  und  nonsense-propositions,  by  which  you 
use  to  be  tempted  and  persuaded  to  sin,  and  inform*  yoOT 
mind  with  wise  notices  and  sentences  of  God :  **  That  ye  put 
off  concerning  the  old  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is 
<)Ofrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lirats  ;  and  that  ye  put  on' 
the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ;"  which  is  an  excellent  description  of  re^* 
pentance :  in  which  it  is  observable,  that.St«  Paul  uses  two 
^ord^  more  to  express  the  greatness  and  nature  of  this 
change  and  conversion.    It  is, 

134  IIL  **  A  new  creature  $-^the  new  man ;— created  ill 
righteousness :''  for  the  state  of  repentance  is  so  great  att 
alteration,  that  in  some  sense  it  is  greater  than  the  creation'^; 
because  the  things  created  had  in  them  no  opposition  to  the  ^ 
power  of  God,  but  a  pure  capacity  obediential^:  but  asinnee 
hath  dispositions  opposite  to  the  Spirit  of  grac«;,.and  he  must 
unlearn  much,  before  be  can  learn  any  thing ;  he  must  die 
before  he  can  4>e  born. 

Nam  qnodcanqae  sais  matatom  finibus  exilj 

CootiQuo  hoc  mors  est  illias,  qnod  fait  ante*.  '  .  .     i. .  *  - 

Our  sins,  the  body  of  sin^  the  spirit  of  uncleanuess,  *the  old. 
man  must  be  abolished,  mortified,  crucified,  buried  ;*  our  sins, 
'  must  be  laid  ^way,'  we  must  *  hate  the  garments  spotted 
with  the  flesh,'  and  our  *  garments  must  be  whitened  in  the, 
blood  of  the  lamb;'  our  ^  hearts  must  be  purged  from  an  evil 
conscience,  purified  as  God  is  pure,'  that  i^,  as  St  Paul  ex- 
presses  jt, '  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  denying 
(or  renouncing)  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  *•' 

,  l4.  And  then  as  the  antithesis  or  consequent  of  this  is, 
when  we  have  laid  away  our  sin,  and  renounced  ungodlinps^ 
*'  we  must  live  godly,  righteously,  and  soberly,  in  this  present 
world  ** ;"  we  must  not  live  either  to  the  world,  or  to  ourse][Y^^>i 
hixi  to  Christ:  ''Hie  dies  aliam  vitam  adfert,  alios  mpres 

'    «  Til.  111. '5.  Itom. Tii.  ie.'Cpli.if.SS.        ^  Bpb.ii.  lO.  lil.  9.  Ma^iii,^. 
,  •  7  J»in.  i.  18.  ■Looret.  1.671,     '  »     ..    j    « 

*  Jud«».  Rev.  vu.'14.  Heb.  x.  2!S,  23.  Psal.l.  $.  2  Cor.  fii,  1,  1  Jii)in»  "i- 3. 

*  Gal.  ii.  «0. 
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postulate  ;,''  f  our  m toner  of  life  iMst  be  wholly  differing  from  r 
ottr  former  Tamti^s^  so  that  the  life  which  we  now  live  in: 
the  flesh,  we  muat  litre  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ia« . 
according  to  his  laws  and  most  holy  discipline. 

^  15^  This  is  pressed  earnestly  upon  us  by  those  many 
precepts  of  **  obedience,  to  God^  to  Christ,  to  the  holy  Gost. 
pel,  to  the  truth,  to  the  doctrine  of  faith ;  of  doing  good^ 
doing  righteousness,  doing  the  truth ;  serving  in  the  newness 
of  the  spirit ;  giving'  our  members  up  as  servants  of  right- 
eousness unto  holiness;  being  holy  in  all  conversation; 
following  after  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness ;  being  fol*. 
lowers  of  good  works;  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  • 
of  God  and  men;  abhorring  evil,  and  cleaving  to  that  which- 
is  good;  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God;  to  be  per* 
feet  in  every  good  work,  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness; walking  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing;, 
being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  LordV 
TAfifoc  and  imrXnpwfdvoi  are  the  words  often  used,  'filled 
full,  and  perfect.' 

16.  To  the  same  purpose  is  it,  that  we  are  commanded- 
to  "live  in  Christ,  and  unto  God*;"  that  is,  to  live  accord- 
ing  to  their  will,  and  by  their  rule,  and  to  their  glory,  and  in 
their  fear  and  love;  called  by  St.  Paul, "  to  live  in  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God :  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  and  of  God  ;  to 
dwell  in  Christ,  and  to  abide  in  him ;  to  walk  according  to 
the  commandments  of  God,  in  good  works,  in  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit ;  to  walk  in  light,  to  walk  with  God  ^;"  which 
was  said  of  Enoch :  of  whom  the  Greek  LXX.  read  cviiploniarE 
rm  hetf,  "he  pleased  God." — There  are  very  many  more  to 
the  same  purpose.  For  with  great  caution  and  earnestness  the 
Holy  Scriptures  placed  the  duties  of  mankind  in  practice  and 
holiness  of  living,  and  removes  it  far  from  a  confidence  of  no- 
tion and  speculation.  "  Qui  fecerit,  et  docuerit,"  *  He  that, 
doth  them,  and  teaches  them,'  shall  be  great  in  the  king- 
dom';" and/'  Why  do  you  call  jne  '  Lord,  Lord,'  and  do  not 
the  things  I  say  to  you**?  and,;  "Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 

«  Andr.  1.  2,  15. 

*  Horn.  Ti.  17.    Acts,  vi.  7.    1  Pet.  ir.  3.   Eph.  ii.  3.   Jam.  i;  ««,  23.   1  John, 
ili.  22.  JoiR»,lii.  4<  1  SiMn,  4.  6.  2  Cor.  f  iii.  21.  0<»l.  i.  lO.  1  Cor*  xn  58. 

•  2  tini.  iii.  J2. 

'  Gal.  u.'id,  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  1  Theits.  i.  6.  Jbho,  ii.  6.  Bph.  u.  10. 
t  AfoU.  T.  19.  ^  Lftke,  yi,  46. 
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inrhat  I  comtxiand  you  ^"  FI^Arov  ovv  fcii  fc^vov  icoXcurdac  xprar^^ 
Tiavdibc,  aXXia  Mai  ctvai*  ^v  yip  rh  Xlycadnt,  aXXa  r5  tlvm  ftoKa- 
/Moi^  irofu*  ^'We  must  not  only  be  called  Christians,  but  be  so ; 
for  not  to  be  called,  but  to  be  so,  brings  us  to  felicity;''  that' 
ia»  since  the  life  of  a  Christian  i»  the  lifQ  of  repentance^ 
whose  work  it  is,  for  ever  to  contend  against  sin,  for  ever 
to  strive  to  please  God,  a  dying  to  sin,  a  living  to  Christy — 
he  that  thinks  his  repiBUtance  can  have  another  definition, 
or  is  completed  in  any  other,  or  in  fewer  parts,  must  be 
of  another  religion  than  is  taught  by  Christ  and  his  holy 
apo&tles.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  this  is  that  . 
state  of  excellent  things  which  he  purchased  with  his  blood : 
and  as  '  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven/  so  there  is  no 
other  faith,  no  other  repentance,  *  whereby  we  can  be  saved/ 
Upon  this  article  it  is  usual  to  discourse  of  sorrow  and 
contrition,  of  confession  of  sins,  of  making  amends,  of  self- 
affliction,  and  some  other  particulars :  but  because  they  are 
not  parts,  but  actions,  fruits,  and  significations,  of  repentance^ 
I  have  reserved  them  for  their  proper  place.  Now  I  am  to 
apply  this  general  doctrine  to  particular  states  of  sin  and  sin- 
ners, in  the  following' chapters. 


SECTION    III. 

Descriptions  of  Repentance  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures* 

When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because  they 
have  sinned  against  thee :  if  they  pray  towards  this  placed 
and  confess  thy  name,  and  turn  from  their  siti  when  thou' 
afflictest  them :  then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the 
sin  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  that  thou  teach 
them  the  good  way  wherein  tiiey  should  walk,  and  give  rain* 
upoD  thy  land,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  people  for  an 
inheritance  ^ 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them 
that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  A» 
for  vfiQ,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in: 
thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy,  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 

»  John,  XT.  14.  k  IgMt.  ad  Maji^et.  « 1  Kings,  Titi.  d5, 5^. 
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mouth  of  thy  need,  nor  <mt  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  see^ 
saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever"*. 
t  .  Ag^n»  when  I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt  sorely  dk : 
if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawfiil  and 
right:  if  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge,  gire  agaia  .that  he 
had  robbed,  walk  in  the  statutes  of  life  witJioiit  comoiitting 
iniquity ;  he  shall  eyen  livej  be  shall  not  die,  Kone  of  his 
sins  that  he  hath  committed,  dall  be  mentioned  unto  him/; 
be  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ;  he  shall  surdy 
li?e°. 

Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him> 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin*  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves 
to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  Arough  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Neid^ir 
yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
unto  sin ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness  unto  God.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye 
became  the  servants  of  righteousness.  I  spedc  after  the 
manner  of  men«  because  of  the  infinnity  of  your  flesh :  for  as 
ye  have  yielded  your  members  servants  to  uncleanness,  and 
to  iniquity  unto  iniquity,  «ven  so  now  yield  your  members 
^rvants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness  <»• 

Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the 
law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  an^ 
other,  even  to  hia^  who  is  raised  .from  the  dead,  that  wve 
should  bring  forth  frait  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in  the 
fleshy  the  motions  of  sins  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work 
in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  we 
are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wberein  we  were 
held,  that  we  should  serve  in  the  newness  of  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter  f. 

And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep  :'for  nOw  is  our  salysttion  niearer  than 
when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand : 
let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us 
put  on  the  armour  of  light.    Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  .the 

»  Itft^  Ux.  20,  21.   .  «  Bzek.  xxxiii.  14---16r 

•  Rom.  f  J.  6. 11—13.  18,  19.  P  Bom':  vii.  4—6. 
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dt^y,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness^  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  put  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  th^  iesh,  to 
ifuifil  the  lusts  thereof '. 

Having  therefore  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us 
cleaiise  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  For  godly  sorr6w 
vrorketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but 
the  sorrow  of  the  wortd  worketh  death.  For  behold,  this 
selfsame  thing  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort,  what 
carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  your- 
selves, yea,  what  indignation,  yed^whai fear,  yea,<what  yeh^ 
ment  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  "what  Hsvenge  ?  '■  In  aU/things 
ye  have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter'. 

•  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus 
judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  were  dead.  Therefore 
if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old'thihgs  are 
passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new*. 

That  ye  put  off,  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts: 
and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind.  And  that  ye  put 
on  that  hew  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness  K 

Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words :  for  because  bf 
these  things,  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of 
disobedience.  Be  not  ye  therefore  'partakers  with  them;'  For 
ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  how  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord, 
walk  as  children  of  light.  For  the  fruit  6f  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth.  Proving  What  is 
acceptable  unto  the  Lord :  and  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them.  See 
then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise : 
redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil.  Wherefore 
be  ye  not  unwise,  but  understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 

IB". 

If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
•arth.    For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hidden  with  Christ 

t  BoMi.  xiia.  1 1—13.  »  2  Cor.  ▼ii.  1. 10, 11.  •  S  Cot.  ▼.  15. 17. 

»  Epbes.  IT.  22—24.  «  Epbes.  ▼.  6—11.  13—17. 
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,w  God,..  .Mortify  therefore*  your  members*  which  are  upon 
4ho  earth ;  foraication^  rnicleaDneM^  inprdinate  affection*  evil 
coiic4i|^igQence^  and  covetoiiBneM*  which  is  idolatry*  But  now* 
ye  also  put  off  all  these*  anger*  wrath*  malice*  blaiqpbemy* 
^Uhy  oommunicaticm  out  of  your  motith.  Lie  not  ose  to 
another*  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man-  with  his 
deeds  ;  and  have  put  on  the  new  man*  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him  '• 

For 'the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation*,  hath  ap* 
>  .pearedito  all  men*  teaching  us*  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
.worldly  lusts*  we  should  live  soberly*  righteously*  and  godly* 
in  this  present  world :  looking  for  that  blessed  hope*  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God*  and  our.  Sayiour  Jesus 
Christ:  who  .gave  hioiself  for  us*  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify,  unto  himself  a.  peculiar  people* 
zealous  of  good  works  ^.^ 

Wherefore*  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a.  cloud  of  witnesses*  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight*  and 
the  sin  which  dodi  so  easily  beset  us*  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us  :  looking  unto  Jesus» 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith*  who  for  the  joy  that  was 
SQt  before  him*  endured  the  cross*  despising  the  shame*  and 
is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  Follow 
peaQ§  with  all  men*  ^ and  holiness*  without  .which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord :  looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the 
grace  of  God^  lest  any  root  of  bitterness*  springing  y.p*  trouble 
you,  and  thereby  many  be  defied 'f 

.  Of  his  own  will  beg^t  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth*  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures,  Wherer 
/ore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness*  and 
receive  with  meekness  th§  ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to 
sf^ve  your  souls.  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word*  and  not  hearers 
only*  deceiving  your  o wnsel ves  *. 

.,  Whereby  are  given  i^nto  us  exceeding  gre^^t  and  precious 
promises,  that  by  these  you  might  be  partakers  .of  the  divine 
nature*  having  escaped /the  corruptipn  that  is.  in  the  world 
il^ough  lust.  And  besides  this*  giving  all  diligence*  add  to 
yo^r  &ith*  virtue;  and  to  virtue» .kn9wledge ;  and  to  know- 
ledge* temperance ;  and  to  temperance*  patience ;  and  to  pa- 

«  CoUiH.  1—3.  5.  8-10.  y  Tit.  ii.  11-:14. 

>  Heb.  xii.  1,  2.  14, 13.        .       .        *  Jam.i.  18.  21,  32. 
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ii€i^e,goditne88i;  asudto.godliiiess^brelberly-kmdiiess;  and 
to  bratherly*kmdness,  charity ;  for  if  tbese  things  ibe.in.you 
and  abound,  th^y  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren 
nor  unfruitful  in  th^  knowledge  of  our  Lord  J^aus  Chriat, 
But  he  that  lacketh  these  things,  is  blind,  and  cannotsee  far 
off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from  his  old  sins  ^ 

Wherefore. gird  .up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and 
hope  to.the  end,  for  the  giace  that  is  to  be  brought  to  you  at 
the  renrelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  As  obedient  children,  not 
fitshioning  yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your 
ignorance.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you,  is  holy,  so  be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ^  because  it  is  vnitten. 
Be  ye  ho)y,  for  I  am  holy  ^, 

Who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tre$,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  ^nto  Tighteona^ 
ness ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed  \ 

» 

The  indispensable  Necessity  of  a  good  Life,  r^esente^  in  (if 

following  Scriptures^ 

Whosoever  breaketh  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them, 
the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  \ 

And  why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  (do  not  the  things 
which  I  say^? 

Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you^ 

J  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  accept^ 
able  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be 
not  conformed  to  this  worid ;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good^ 
that  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God^, 

Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds : 
to  them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour^  and  immortality,  eternal  life.  But  unto, 
them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness ;  indignation  and  wmth,  tribulatidQ 

*  3  Pet.  i.  4—9.  «  1  Pet.  i.  13—16.  *  1  Pet.  ii.  «4. 

*  Matt.  T.  19.  '  i>ak«,  vi.  46.  IT  iohn,  xv,  14. 

.  ^  Rom.  JU,X,2. 
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Md  anguisli,  upon  every  soul  of  nottn  tbtt  doeth  evil,  of  die 
iew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile  K 

Oirctttticision  is  nothing,  and  unciroomeiBion  is  notbingy 
but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God  K 

Therefore  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stead&st,  immor* 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
aB  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  K 

For  in  Qhrtst  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature"*. 

For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availidth  anv 
Aing,  nor  tmcircumcision,  but  faith  which  wofketh  by  love  ^ 

Forwe^rehis  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordanied^  thatwe  idiQu)4 
walk  in  them  % 

And  this  I  pn^,  diat  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment:  that  yemayap« 
prove  things  that  are  excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and 
without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ:  being  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  rigliteousntoSy  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God  p* 

Furthermoire  then  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  and  exhort 
ymkby  the  Lord  Jesiis,  that  as  ye  have  reoeived  of  us  Jiow  ye 
ought  to  walky  amd  to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound  more 
and  more^  For  ye  know  what  commandments  we  ^ve  by 
the  Lord  Jesus.  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanc*- 
tification  % 

As  you  know  kow  we  exhorted,  and  comforted,  and 
charged  every  one  of  you  (as  a  father  doth  his  children) ;  that 
ye  should  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called- you  unto  hia 
kingdom  and  glory.  For  this  cause  also  thank  we  God  with^ 
out  ceasing,  because  when  ye  received  the  word  of  God, 
which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men, 
but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the  word  of  God,  which  efiectuaHy 
worketh  also  in  you  that  believe  ^ 

I{ow  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  toOod,  pui^ 
your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God '? 

Aifd  having  a  high-priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us 

*  Rom.  ii.  6—9.  ^  1  Cor.  irii.  19.         1 1  Cor.  x?.  58.  »  Gal.  vl  15. 

■  Gal.  ▼.  6.  •  Bph.  ii.  10.  p  Pkil.  u  9—11. 

4  1  Thesf.  iv.  1—3.     '  1  Tbess.  ii.  11—13.  •  Heb.  i^  14. 
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draw  near  vrititt  a  true  heart  in  fcrll  assiuranoe  of  faiths,  having^ 
our  hearts  sprinkled  iTom.aD  evil  conscience^  and  oxtr  bodies. 
Mrashed  wiitfa  jmret  water:  let  us  hold  fast  the! profiessioft  of 
our  faith  without  watering  (for  he  is  faithful  that  promised). 
And  let  us  consider  one  another*  to  provc^e  unto.loye  and  to 
good  works*  .  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselTes.tOf 
gether  as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  but  exhorting  one  another^ 
and  so  much  the  rnore^  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching.  For 
if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  haye  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  there  remaiiieth  do  akoi^e  sacrifice  for  aii^ ;  but 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion, which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised 
Moses's  law,  diqd  without  mercy  under  two  or  thvee  witaesses : 
Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
Qod,and  bath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wheirewidi 
he  was  sanctiftedt^  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ^^ 

For  the  time  is  come,  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the 
house  of  God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  s^all  the  end 
be  of  them  that  obey  not  thie  Gospel  of  God^i 

And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  him-; 
self,  even  as  he  is  pure.  And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive 
of  him,  because  we  keep  his  commandm^s/  and  dothoea 
things  which  are  pleasing  in  his  sights 

And  he  that  overcometh^  and  keepeth  my  works  nnto  the 
end^  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations^. 

.A  penitential  Psalm,  collected  out,  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets* 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving-kind- 
ness :  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot 
out  my  transgressions. 

For  our  transgressions  are  multiplied  before  thee,  and 
our  sins  testify  agai^tus:  our  transgressions  are  with  us^ 
and  as  for  our  iniquities,  we  know  them ;  * 

In  transgressing  and  lying  against  the  Lord,  and  depart- 
ing away  from  our  God,  speaking  oppression  and  revolt,  con- 
ceiving and  uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 

•  •   •  '  I 

»  Heb.  X.  21—29.  "  1  Pet.  it.  17. 

.  >  1  John,  iii.  5.  22.  7  Apoc.  it.  2d.. 
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Our  fe^thaTertin  to  evili  oar  thoughts  are  thoughts  of 
iniquity.  The  wfty  of  peace  we  have  not  known  :  we  hkvh 
inade  us  erook^d  paths ;  whosoever  goeth  therein,  shall  not 
know  •  peace.  ^ 

Therefore  do  we  wait  for  light,  biit  behold  ohsowiiy : 
fbr  brightness,  but  we  walk  in  daikness. 
'- '  Look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  from  the  hibitatioii 
of  thy  holiness  and  of  thy  glory :  where  is  thy  zeal  and  .thy 
strength^  the  sounding  of  thy  bowels,  and  of  thy  mercies  to- 
'Wards  me  f  are  they  restrained  ? 

-  We  are  indeed  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteous?- 
nesses  are  as  filthy  rags  :  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,  and 
^ur  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away. 

But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father:  we  are  the  cjay, 
and  thou  our  potter,  and  we  all  are  the  woik  of  thy,  hand. 
Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord  ;  neither  remember  iniquity 
(or  ever :  behold,  see,  we  beseech  thee,  we  are  thy  people. 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Redeemer :  thy  name  is  from  ever- 
lasting. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  governor  of  my  whole  life,  leave  m^ 
not  to  the  sinful  counsels  of  my  own  heart,  and  let  me  not 
any  more  fall  by  them.  Set  scourges  over  my  thoughts,  and 
the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  my  heart,  lest  my  ignorance* 
increase,  and  my  sins  abound  to  my  destruction. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  God  of  my  life,  give  me  not  a  proud 
look,  but  turn  away  from  thy  seorvant  always  a  haughty 
mind. 

Turn  away  from  me  vain  hopes  and  concupiscence, 
and  thou  shalt  hold  him  up  that  is  always  desirous  to  serve 
thee.  '  .  > 

Let  not  the  greediness  of  the  belly,  nor  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  take  hold  of  me  :  and  give  not  thy  servant  over  to  an 
impudent  mind<. 

There'  is  a  word  that  is  clothed  about  with'  death  :  Ood 
grant  it  be  not  fbtind  in  the  pottion  of  thy  servant.  For  all 
8ucb  things  shall  be  far  from  the  gddly,  and  they  shall  not 
wallow  in  their  sins. 

Though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  make  them  white 
as  snow :  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  let  them  be  as 
wool. 
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For  I  am  ashamed  of  tbe  sing  I  IfAye  desired^  and  am  con* 
^fotmded  for  Hie  pLeaaures  tlikat  I  iwf^  oboaen. 

Locd,  make  me  to  kn^w  mine  end»  and  tlie  meaaigre  of  my 
days,  what  it  is  :  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  .amj  and  thiat 
:(  may  «pply  my  heart  upto  trisdom.    - 

Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender  lAerqi^s  &om  me,  O  Lord ; 
let  Ay  loVuigJwdness  and  thy  4oi(h  owiiouftlly  freserve 
me.  '. 

3?or  immmerable  levils  have  cqmpansed  me  about,  min^ 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  uj^oa  m/e»  so.  that  I  ^m  notable  to 
lo<dL  up :  ior  they  are  more  ibaii  tbeit^Uc^  of  my.  beadj  there* 
fi)rejBiybcaii£ulethme,  -  . 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  though  mine  iniquities  testify  against 
l&e,  «ave  me  for  thy  name's  sake ;  for  our  bacjksUdingft  are 
^iMuiy,  w<e  havie  nnued  grievously  agaiqst  thee. 

But  the  Laid  God  will  help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be 
•coofounded ;  !therefore  have  I  set  my  faoe  like  a  flinty  and  I 
Imow  that  I  shall  not  berashamedf 

He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,  who  will  contend  with  me  f 
Vhe  Lord  Gqd  will  help  me,  who  is  be  that  shall  condemn 
me  ?    I  will  trust  in  the  Lord^  and  stay  upon  my  God, 

O  let  me  have  this  of  thine  hand,  .Uiat  I  may  not  lie  dow9 
inMnroWt 


St.  PauPs  Prayer  for  a  holy  lAfe. 

I  bow  my  kneea  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  nao^^ 
ihat  be  would  grant  unto  tue  aceor^teig  to  the  riches  <^  his 
^ory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  :hy  his  Spirit  in  the  xtkr 
ner  man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  my  heart  by  faith.;  that 
being  rooted  and  gromided  iti  love,  I  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and  lengthy  and 
<depth  and  height:  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  and  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God>  through  the  same  our  most  blessed  Saviour  Jesusu 
^men>'. 

»  Spll.  1114 14,  &c. 
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TheDoaology. 

Now  unto  him  that  ii  aUe  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  alsk  or  thiidt,  according  to  the  power  that 
worketfa  in  us* :  mlto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 
Jesus^  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

IL 

O  most  gfacious  God, grant  to  diy  servant  to  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  thy  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  under-^ 
standing ;  t6  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  tor 
be  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increasing  in-the  knowledge 
of  God.  Strengthen  me,  O  God,  with  all  might,  according 
to  thy  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience,  and  long-suffering, 
and  joyfulness :  so  shall  I  give  thanks  unio  the  Father,  whor 
hath  made  me  meet  to  be  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen  *• 

in. 

Now  God  himtself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesu9 
Christ,  perfect  what  is  lacking  in  my  faith,  direct  my  way* 
linto  him,  make  me  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  towards 
all  men,  and  establish  my  heart  unblamable  in  holiness  be- 
fore God,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  his  saints  K 

IV. 

The  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  me  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  me  what  is  well-pleas« 
ing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christy  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen''. 


A  penitential  Prayer. 

I. 

O  eternal  God,  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  revealed 
thyself  to  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus,  full  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion, merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  thith,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 

»  Col.  i.  9,  &o.  >>  1  Thess.iii.  11,  12.  «  Heb.  xiii.  20,^1. 
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iniquity,  and  transgre8sionr>  and  sia;  be  pleased  to  effect 
tbes^  tl^y  admirable  pxercies  upon  thy  servant,  whom  tiiou  ■■ 
baat  made  to  put  his  trust  in  thee*  I  know,  O  God,  that  L 
am  vile  and  polluted  in  thy  sight ;  but  I  must  come  into  thy^ 
presence  or  I  die.  Thou  canst  not  behold  any  unclean  things 
and  yet,  unless  thou  lookest  upon  me,  who  am  nothing  but 
uncleanness,  I  shall  perish  miserably  and  eternally.  O  look 
upon' me  with  a  gradous  eye;  cleanse  my  soul  with  the 
blood  of  the  holy  Lamb;  that  bjsing  purified  in  that  holy 
9tream>  my  sins  may  lose  their  own  foulness,  and  become 
white  as  snow  :  then  shall  the  leprous  man  be. admitted  ta 
thy  sanctuary,  and  stand  befo|iB  the  throne  of  grace,  humble,, 
and  full  of  sorrow  for  my  fault;  aqd  full  of  hope  of  thy  mercy, 
^d  pardon,  through  Jesus  Christ.         ' 

II. 

0  my  God,  thou  wert  reconciled  to  mankind  by  thy  own 
graciousness  and  glorious  goodness,  even  when  thou  didst 
find  out  so  mysterious  ways  of  redemption  fox  us  by  sending 
Jesus  Christ ;  then  thou  didst  love  us,  and  that  holy  Lamb 
did  from  the  beginning. of  the  world  lie  before  thee  as  sacri- 
ficed and  bleeding;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came  to 
actuate  and  exhibit  what  thy  goodness  had  designed  and 
wrought  in  the  counsels  of  eternity.  But  now,  O  gracious 
Father,  let  me  also  be  reconciled  to  thee ;  for  we  continued 
enemies  to  thee,  though  thou  lovedst  us;  let  me  no  longer 
stafid  at  a  distance  from  thee,  but  runtmto  thee,  bowiiig  my 
wifi,  and  submitting  my  understanding,  and  mortifying  my 
affections,  and  •  resigning  all  ray  powers  and  faculties  to  thy 
holy  laws,  that  thou  mayest  take  delight  to  pardon  and  to 
sanctify,  to  assist  thy  servant  with  thy  grace,  till  by  so  ex- 
cellent conduct,  and  so  unspeakable  mercy;  I  shall  arrive  to 
the  state  of  glory. 

III. 

O  blessed  Saviour  Jesus,  thou  hast  made  thyself  a  blessed 
peace-offering  for  sins,  thou  hast  procured  and  revealed  to  us' 
this  covenant  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins;  .an4  by 
the  infinite  mercies  of  the  Father,;  and  the  death  and  inter** 
cession  of-  the .  Son,  we  stand  fair  And  hopefuhiiifthe  eye.of 
the  divine  compassion,  and  we  haveliopd&  of  being  savedu 
O  be  pleased  to  work  thy  own  work  in  us.     The  grace  and 
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ft<lmis8ioii  to  repentance  is  thy  owngldridos  pr<>di]jetion»  ihQur 
blot  obtained  i%  for  a$  with  a  mighty  purchase :  bat  then  be 
phased  also  to  ta(e  me  in^  to  partake  aotoally  of  this  glonbu» 
mercy.  Give  to  thy  servant  a  perfect  haired  of  sin,  a  great 
displeasure  at  my  own  folly  for  erer  having  provoked  thee  tor  ^ 
anger;  a  perpetual  watchfulness  against  it,  an  effective  re« 
solution  against  all  its  tempting  instances/a  prevailing-strife; 
and  a  glorious^  victory ;  that  the  body  of  sin  being  destroyed/ 
I  may  never  any  more  serve  any  of  its  baser  inteirests ;  but 
that  by  a  diligent  labour,  and  a  constant  care,  I  may  approve 
myself  to  thee  my  God,  mindful  of  thy  covenant,  a  servant 
of  thy  will,  a  lover  of  thy  glory;  that  being  thy  minister  in 
a  holy  s^vice>  I  may  be  thy  son  by  adoption  and  participa«: 
tion  of  the  glories  of  the  Lord  Jesus*  O  let  me  never  lie* 
down  in  sin,  nor  rise  in  shame ;  but  be  partaker  both  ofthe 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord;  that  my  imperfect 
and  unworthy  services  may,  by  passing  into  the  holiness  of 
thy  kingdom,  be  such  as  thy  servant  desires  they  should^ 
and  fit  to  be  presented  unto  thee  in  the  perfect  holiness  of 
eternity,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen» 


CHAP.   IIL 

OF    THE    DISTINCTION     OF     SINS,     MORTAL     AND    VENIAL, 
IN     WHAT     SENSE     TO     BE    ADMITTED;    AND    HOW    THE 

SMALLEST    SINS    ARE    TO    BE    REPENTED    OF,    AND    EX- 

PIATED. 


SECTION    L 

Mfik  h^ve  not  been  satisfied  with  devising  infinite  retire-' 
ments  and  disguises  of  their  follies  to  hide  them  from  the: 
trorld ;  but,  finding  themselves  open  and  discerned  by  God, 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  m^ans  of  escaping  from  that 
eye,  from  which  nothing  can  escape  but  innocence,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  hid,  but  under  the  cover  of  mercy* 
For  besides  that  we  expound  the  divine  laws  to  our  own  pur** 
poses  of  espse  and  ambition,  we  give  to  our  sins  gentle  cen-^ 
sii^di^  "and  adorn  them  with  good  words,  and  mftise  to  load 
th^m^with'their  ^proper  characters  and  punishments^;  and  at 
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last  are  come  to  that  state  of  thitigd^  that  since  we  cai^not  al-^ 
low  to  ouTselves  a  liberty  of  doing  every  sift,  w6  have  distin-^ 
guidied  the  question  of  sins  into  several  orders,  aiid  have 
taken  one  half  to  -ourselves.  For  we  have  found  rest  to  our 
iimeiea  in  the  permissions  of  one  whole  kind,  having  distin* 
gnisfa^d  sifts  into  *  mortaP  and  *  venial'  in  their  own  nature  \ 
that  is,  sins  which  may»  and  sins  which  may  not  be  done, 
without  danger;  so  that  all  the  diffidence  is,  that  sotne  sins 
iftust  be  taken  heed  of,  but  others  there  are,  and  they  the 
most  in  number,  and  the  most  frequent  in  their  instances  and 
letums,  which  we  have  leave  to  commit,  without  being  af- 
frighted with  the  fi^rful  noises  of  damnation;  by.  which 
doctrine,  iiiiqaity  and  confidence  have  much  increased  and 
grcwn  upon  the  ruins  and  declension  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  And  this  one.  article  hath  almost  an  infinite  influence 
to  the  disparagement  of  religion  in  the  determination  of  cases 
of  conscience.  For  supposing  the  distinction  to  be  oelieved* 
experience  and  certain  reason  will  evince,  that  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  prescribe  proper  limits  and  measures  to  the  several 
kinds;  and  between  the  least  mortal,  and  the  greatest  venial 
sin,  no  man  is  able  with  certainty  to  distinguish :  and  there- 
fore (as  we  see  it  daily  happen,  and  in  every  page  written  by 
the  casuists)  men  call  what  they  please  venial,  take  what 
measures  of  them  they  like,  appoint  what  expiation  of  them 
they  fancy,  and  consequently  give  what  allowance  they  list 
to  those  whom  they  please  to  mislead.    For  in  innumerable 
cases  of  conscience  it  is  oftener  required,  whether  a  thing  be 
venial  or  mortal,  than  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful ; 
and  as  purgatory  is  to  hell,  so  venial  is  to  sin,  a  thing  which 
men  fear  not,  because  the  main  stake  they  think  to  be  se- 
cured :  for  if  they  may  have  heaven  at  last,  they  care  not 
what  comes  between.    And  as  many  men  of  the  Roman  per-^ 
suasion  will  rather  choose  purgatory,  than  suffer  here  an  in- 
considerable penance,  or  do  those  little  services  which  them- 
selves think  will  [Mrevent  it ;  so  they  choose  venial  sins,  and 
hug  the  pleasures  of  trifles,  warming  themselves  at  fantastic 
fires,  and  dancing  in  the  light  of  the  glow"> worms ;  and  they 
love  them  so  well,  that  rather  than  quit  those  little  things, 
they  will. suffer  the  intolerable  pains  of  a  temporary  hell ;  for 
so  they  believe :  which  is  the  testimony  of  a  great  evil  and  a 
mighty  danger ;  for  it  igives  testimony,  that  little  sins  can  be 
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beloved  passionately,  and  therefore  can  minister  such  a  de- 
light as  is  thought  a  price  great  enough  to  pay  for  the  suf- 
ferance of  temporal  evils,  and  purgatory  itself, 

3.  But  the  evil  is  worse  yet,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice. 
For  in  the  decision  of  very  many  questions,  the  answer  is. 
It  is  a  venial  sin ;  that  is,  though  it  be  a  sin,  yet  there  is  in 
it  no  danger  of  losing  the  favour  of  God  by  that,  but  you  may 
do  it,  and  you  may  do  it  again  a  thousand  thousand  times; 
and  "  all  the  venial  sins  of  the  world  put  together,  can  never 
do  what  one  mortal  sin  can,  that  is,  make  God  to  be  your 
enemy:"  so  Bellarmine  expressly  aflSrms*.  But  because 
there  are  many  doctors  who  write  cases  of  conscience,  and 
there  is  no  measure  to  limit  the  parts  of  this  distinction 
(for  that  which  is  not  at  all,  cannot  be  measured),  the  doctors 
differ  infinitely  in  their  sentences ;  some  calling  that  mortal 
which  others  call  venial  (as  you  may  see  in  the  little  summar 
ries  of  Navarre  and  Emanuel  Sa) ;  the  poor  souls  of  the  laity, 
and  the  vulgar  clergy  who  believe  what  is  told  them  by  the 
authors  or  confessors  they  choose  to  follow,  must  needs  be 
in  infinite  danger,  and  the  whole  body  of  practical  divinity,  in 
which  the  life  of  religion  and  of  all  our  hopes  depends,  shall 
be  rendered  dangerous  and  uncertain,  and  their  confidence 
shall  betray  them  unto  death. 

4.  To  bring  relief  to  this  state  of  evil,  and  to  establish 
aright  the  proper  grounds  and  measures  of  repentance ;  I 
shall  first  account  concerniug  the  difference  of  sins,  and  by 
what  measures  they  are  so  differenced.  2.  That  all  sins  are 
of  their  own  nature  punishable  as  God  please,  even  with  the 
highest  expressions  of  his  anger.  3.  .By  what  repentance 
they  are  cured,  and  pardoned  respectively. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Difference  of  Sins,  and  their  Measures. 

6.  I.  Sins  are  not  equal,  but  greater  or  less  in  their  princi- 
ple as  well  as  in  their  event.     It  was  one  of  the  errors  of 

•» 

^  Lib.  1.  de  amiss,  graliie,  oap.  13.  sect,  alterom  est. 
VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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Joviaian,  which  be  learned  from  the  school  of  the'  Stoic^f, 
that  all  sins  a?e  alike  grievous ; 


Cam  dioas  esse  pares  res 


Fnrta  latrooiniis,  et  magnis  parra  mineris 

Falee  reoisarom  simili  te;  si  tibi  reg^am 
Permiltant  booiiues*.  ^ 

For  they  supposed  an  absolute  irresistible  fate  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things ;  and  therefore  what  was  equally  neces- 
sary, was  equally  culpable,  that  is,  not  at  all :  and  where  men 
have  no  power  of  choice,  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  they  choose  what  they  do,  there  can  be  no  such 
thjng  as  laws,  or  sins  against  them.  To  which  they  adding 
that  all  evils  are  indifferent,  and  the  event  of  things,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  had  no  influence  upon  the  felicity  or  infelicity 
of  man,  they  could  neither  be  differenced  by  their  cause,  or 
by  their  effect ;  the  first  being  necessary,  and  the  latter  in- 
different. Against  this  I  shall  not  need  to  oppose  many  ar- 
guments ;  for  though  this  follows  most  certainly  from  their 
doctrine,  who  teach  an  irresistible  decree  of  God  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things  and  actions  ;  yet  they  that  own  the  doc* 
trine  disavow  the  consequent ;  and  in  that,  are  good  Christians, 
but  ill  logicians.  But  the  article  is  sufiiciently  cleared  by 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  case  of  Judas,  whose 
sin  (as  Christ  told  Pilate)  was  '  the  greater,'  because  he  had 
not  power  over  him  but  by  special  concession ;  in  the  case  of 
•  the  servant  that  knows  his  master's  will,  and  does  it  not ^ 
in  the  several  condemnations  of  the  degrees*  and  expressions 
of  anger  in  the  instances  of  Raca,  and  Mclpc,  'Thou  vain 
man,'  or  'Thou  fool  :*  by  this,  comparing  some  sins  to  gnats^ 
and  some  to  camels :  and  in  proportion  to  these,  there  are 
iroXXal  TrXiryai  in  St.  Luke,  '  many  stripes ;'  a  \kvZ,ov  icptjua  in 
St.  James, '  a  greater  condemnation.'  Thus  to  rob  a  church 
is  a  greater  sin  than  to  rob  a  thief;  to  strike  a  father  is  a 
higher  impiety  than  to  resist  a  tutor ;  to  oppress  a  widow  is 
clamorous,  and  calls  aloud  for  vengeance,  when  a  less  re- 
pentance will  vote  down  the. whispering  murmurs  of.a  trifling 
injury^  done  to  a  fortune  that  is  not  sensible  of  smaller  di- 
minutions. 

*  Horal.  senn.  1.  1.  Mt.  3.  1«1.  '  Matt,  xxiii.24.  Luke,  fi.  41. 

V  Ira  festueaMt:  odium  ferd  tfsba..  Aog. 
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Nco  Tiooet  ratio  hoc,  taotaadem  at  peooet  idernqQe 
Qui  teneros  caoles  alieni  fregerit  borti, 
£t  qui  ooctarnns  Divi!km  Mcra  legerit. 

He  is  a  greater  criminal  that  steals  the  chalice  from  a  church, 
than  he  that  takes  a  few  cole  worts,  or  robs  a  garden  of  cu- 
cumbers. But  this  distinction  and  difference  is  by  something 
that  is  extrinsical  to  the  action,  the  greataess  of  the  mischief, 
or  the  dignity  of  the  person  ;  according  to  that, 

Omae  animi  Titiam  tanto  ooospectius  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  qoanto  major,  qui  peccaf,faabeitiir\ 

6.  II.  But  this,  when  it  is  reduced  to  its  proper  cause,  is, 
because  such  greater  sins  are  complicated ;  they  are  coni- 
monly  two  or  three  sins  wrapped  together,  as  the  unchastity 
of  a  priest,  is  uncleanness  and  scandal  too:  adultery  is  worse 
than  fornication,  because  it  is  unchastity  and  injustice,  and 
by  the  fearful  consequents  of  it,  is  mischievous  and  unchari- 
table. 

Et  qoaB  EaphrateK,  et  qoas  nihi  uisit  Oronlei, 
Me  eaptant ;  Nolo  farta  pudioa  tori. 

So  sacrilege  is  theft  and  impiety.  And  Apicius  killing  him- 
self, when  he  supposed  his  estate  would  not  maintain  his 
luxury,  was  not  only  a  self-murderer,  but  a  gluttonous  per- 
1ion  in  his  death : 

Nil  est,  Apici,  te  gulosios  factum^ 

So  that  the  greatness  of  sins  is  in  most  instances  by  extent 
sion  and  accumulation ;  that  as  he  is  a  greater  sinner  who 
sins  oftep  in  the  same  instance,  than  he  that  sins  seldom ;  so 
is  he  who  sins  such  sins  as  are  complicated  and  entangled^ 
like  the  twinings  of  combining  serpents.  And  this  appears 
to  be  so,  because  if  we  take  single  sins,  as  uncleanness  and 
theft,  no  man  can  tell  which  is  the  greater  sin ;  neither  can 
they  be  differenced  but  by  something  that  is  besides  the 
nature  of  the  action  itself.  A  thought  of  theft,  and  sin  un^ 
clean  thought,  have  nothing  by  which  they  can  excel  each 
other;  but  when  you  clothe  them  with  the  dress  of  active 
circumstances,  they  grow  greater  or  less  respectively;  be* 
cause  then  two  or  three  sins  are  put  together,  and  get  a  new 
name.  . 

7.  III.  There  is  but  one  way  more,  by  which  sins  can 

fc'Juv.  8. 140.  *  Mart.  5.  J«.  5.    .  * 
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get  or  lose  degrees,-ahd  that  is  the  different  proportions  of 
our  affections.  This  indeed  relates  to  God  more  immediate- 
ly, and  by  him  alone  is  judged  ;  but  the  former  being  invest- 
ed with  material  circumstances,  can  be  judged  by  men :  but 
all  that  God  reserves  for  his  own  portipn  of  the  sacrifice,  is 
the  heart;  that  is,  our  love  and  choice;  and  therefore  the 
degrees  of  love  or  hatred,  is  that  measure  by  which  God 
makes  differing  judgments  of  them.  For  by  this  it  is,  that 
little  sins  become  great,  and  great  sins  become  little.  If  a 
Jew  had  maliciously  touched  a  dead  body  in  the  days  of 
Easter,  it  had  been  a  greater  crim^,  than  if  in  the  violence  of 
his  temptation  he  had  unwillingly  willed  to  commit  an  act  of 
fornication.  He  that  delights. in  little  thefts,  because  they 
are  breaches  of  God's  laws,  or  bums  a  prayer-book,  because 
he  hates  religion,  is  a  greater  criminal  than  he  that  falls  into 
a  material  heresy  by  an  invisible  or  less  discerned  deception: 
secure  but  to  God  your  affections,  and  he  will  secure  ypur 
innocence  or  pardon  ;  for  men  live  or  die  by  their  own  mea- 
sures. If  a  man  spits  in  the  face  of  a  priest  to  defy  religion, 
or  shaves  the  beard  of  an  ambassador  to  disgrace  the.priuoe 
(as  it  happened  to  David's  messengers),  his  sin  is  greater 
than  if  he  killed  the  priest  in  his  own  just  defence;  or  shot 
the  ambassador  through  the  heart,  when  he  ijitended  to  strike 
a  lion.  For  every  negligence,  every  disobedience,  being 
against  charity  or  the  love  of  God,  by  interpretation ;  this 
superaddition  of  direct  malice  is  open  enmity  against  him  ; 
and  therefore  is  more  severely  condemned  by  him,  who  sees 
every  thought,  and  degrees  of  passion  and  affection.  For  the 
increase  of  malice  does  aggravate  the  sin,  just  as  the  com- 
plication: of  material  instances.  Every  degree  of  malice  be- 
ing as  distinct  and  commensurate  a  sin,  as  any  one  external 
instance  that  hath  a  name  ;  and  therefore  many  degrees  of 
malice  combine  and  grow  greater  as  many  sins  conjoined  in 
one  actiott;  they  differ  only  in  nature,  not  in  morality;  just 
as  a  great  number  and  a  great  weight :  so  that,  in  effect,  all 
sins  are  differenced  by  complication  only,  that  is,  either  of 
the  external  or  the  internal  instances. 

8.  IV.  Though  the  negligence  or  the  malice  be  naturally 
equal,  yet  sometimes  by  accident  the  sins  may  be  unequal, 
not  only,  in  the  account  of  men,  but  also  before  God  to6; — 
but  it  is  upoa  the  account  of  both  the  former.     It  is  when 
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the  material  effect  being  different  upon  men,  God  hath  with 
greater  caution  secured  such  interests.  So  that  by  interpre- 
tation the  negligence  is  greater,  because  the  care  was  with 
greater  earnestness  commanded ;  or  else  because  in  such 
cases  the  sin  is  complicated :  for  such  sins  which  do  most 
mischief,  have,  besides  their  proper  malignity,  the  evil  of  un- 
charitableness,  or  hating  our  brother.  In  some  cases  God 
requires  one  hand,  and  in  others  both.  Now  he  that  puts 
but  one  of  his  fingers  to  each  of  them,  his  negligence  is  in 
iiature  the  same;  but  not  in  value ;  because  where  more  is  rer 
quired,  the  defect  was  greater.  If  a  man  be  equally  carele83 
of  the  life  of  his  neighbour's  son,  ai^d  his  neighbour's  cpck, 
although  the  will  or  attendance  to  the  action  be  naturally 
equal,  that  is,  none  at  all,  yet  morally,  and  in  the  divipe  ac- 
count, they  differ,  because  the  proportions  of  duty  and  obli- 
gation were  different,  and  therefore  more  ought  to  have  been 
put  upon  the  one  than  upon  the  other;  just  as  he  is  equally 
clothed,  that  wears  a  single  garment  in  summer  and  winter, 
but  he  is  not  equally  warm,  unless  be,  that  wears  a  silk  man- 
tle when  the  dog-star  rages,  claps  on  furs  when  the  cold 
north-star  changes  the  waters  into  rocks. 

9.  V.  Single  sins,  done  with  equal  affection  or  disaffec^ 
tion,  do  not  differ  in  degrees  as  they  relate  to  God,  but  in 
themselves  are  equally  prevarications  of  the  divine  comr 
mandment.  As  he  tells  a  lie  that  says  the  moon  is  four- 
square, as  great  as  he  that  says  there  were  but  thre^ 
apostles,  or  that  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  man :  and  as  every 
lie  id  an  equal  sin  against  truth  ^  so  every  sin  is  an  equal 
disobedience  and  recession  from  the  rule.  But  some  lies 
are  more  against  charity,  or  justice,  or  religion,  than  others 
are,  and  so  are  greater  by  complication ;  but  against  truth 
they  are  all  equally  opposed :  and  so  are  all  sins  contrary 
to  the  commandment.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  saying  ^  of 
St.  Basil :  "  Prim6  enim  scire  illud  convenit,  differeptiam  mi- 
norum  et  majorum  nusquam  in  Novo  Testamento  repeririv 
Siquidem  una  est  et  eadem  sententia  adversus  quaelibet  pec- 
cata,  cum  Dominus  dixerit,  '  Qui  facit  peccatum,  servus  est 
peccati :'  et  item,  '  Sermo  (fUem  loquutus  sum  vobis,  ille 

^  Nihil  inTenieii  rectias  racto,  non  magis  qa&m  Yerios  rero,  qaam  tetoperato  tem- 
lieretins ;  onoia  in  modo  est  virlns  :*  modua  certa  meD8ora  etit.  Conslaiitia  non  hab«t 
qao.procedat,  nop  magis  qaaui  liducia,  aat  Veritas,  ant  fides*  Sep. 

»  In  regul.  brevior. 
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judicabit  eum  in  novissimo  die :' .  et  Johannes  Yociferanft 
dicaty  *  Qui  contumax  est  in  filium^  non  videbit  vitam  s&ter- 
«€an  \  sed  ira  dei  manet  super  eum :'  cum  contumacia  non 
in  discrimine  pecoatorum,  ,sed  in  yiolatione  prsecepti  positam 
Jiabeat  futuri  supplicii  denunciationem :"  *'  The  difference 
of  great  and  little  sins  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  One  and  the  same  sentence  is  against  all  sins ; 
^ur  Lord  saying,  '  He  that  doth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin ;' 
and^  *  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that  shall  judge  you  in 
the  last  day ;'  and  John  crieth  out,  saying,  '  He  that  is  disc* 
bedient  to  the  Son^^shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath 
<of  God  abid^th  on  him :'  for  this  contumacy  or  disobedience 
does  not  consist  in  the  difference  of  sins,  but  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  divine  law ;  and  for  that  it  is  threatened  with 
eternal  pain.''  But  besides  these  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture, he  adds  an  excellent  reason :  **  Prorsus  autem  si  id 
nobis  permittitur,  ut  in  peccatis  hoc  magnum,  illud  exiguum 
appellemus,  invicto  argumento  concluditur  magnum  uni- 
cuique  esse  illud,  a  quo  quisque  superatur :  contraque  exi- 
'guum,  quod  unusquisque  ipse  superat.  Ut,  in  athletis,  qui 
vicit  fortis  est ;  qui  autem  victus  est,  imbecillior  eo  unde 
victus  est,  quisque  ille  sit  :**  **  If  it  be  permitted  that  men 
«hall  call  this  sin  great,  and  that  sin  little;  they  will. con- 
clude that  to  be  great  which  was  too  strong  for  them  ;  and 
that  to  be  Uttle  which  they  can  master.  As  among  cham- 
pions, he  is  the  strongest,  that  gets  the  victory .''--^Aad  then, 
upon  this  account,  no  sin  is  venial  that  a  man  commits ; 
l>ecause  that  is  it  which  hath  prevailed  upon,  and  mastered 
all  his  strengths. 

10.  The  instance  is  great  whatsoever  it  be  that  God 
hath  chosen  for  our  obedience.  To  abstain  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree,  not  to  gather  sticks  or  dew  after  a  certain  hour, 
not  to  touch  the  curtains  of  the  ark,,  not  to  uncover  our 
father's  shame,  all  is  one  as  to  God ;  for  there  is  nothing,  in 
all  our  duty  that  can  add  any  moments  to  his  felicity,  but 
by  what  he  please  he  is  to  try  our  obedience.  Let  no  man, 
therefore,  despise  a  sin,  or  be  bold  to  plead  for  it,  as  Lot  for 
Zoar ;  ''  Is  it  not  a  little  one  V  For  no  man  can  say  it  is 
little,  if  God  hath  chosen  the  commandment  which  the  sin 
^transgresses,  as  an  instrument  of  his  glorification  and  our 
felicity.    Disobedience  is  the  formality  of  sin ;.  and  since  the 
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instance  or  the  matter  of  sin  is  all  one  to  God,  so  also  is  the 
disobedience.  The  result  of  this  consideration  is  this  :  L 
That  no  man  sbonld  indulge  to  himself  the  smallest  sin^be* 
cause  it  is  equally  against  God  as  the  greatest :  and  though 
accidentally  it  may  come  not  to  be  so  exacted,  yet  of  itself 
it  may,  and  God  is  just  if  he  does.  2.  There  is  no  sin,  but 
if  God  enters  into  Judgment  with  us,  he  may  justly  sentence 
us  for  it  to  the  portion  of  accursed  spirits.  For  if  foi:  any, 
then  for  all,  there  being  (as  to  him)  no  difference*  fiat  these 
things  are  to  be  proved  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION   III. 


That  all  Sins  are  punishable  as  God  please,  even  with  the 

Pains  of  Hell. 

11.  I.  In  the  aggravation  of  sins,  the  injured  person  is  as 
considerable  as  any  other  circumstance.  He  that  smites  a 
prince,  he  that  fires  a  temple,  he  that  rails  upon  the  Bible, 
he  that  pollutes  the  sacraments^— makes  every  sin  to  be  a 
load :  and,  therefore,  since  every  sin  is  against  God,  it  ought 
not  to  be  called  little,  unless  God  himself  should  be  little 
esteemed.  And  since  men  usually  give  this  account,  that 
God  punishes  a  transient  sin  with  an  immortal  pain,  because 
though  the  action  is  finite,  yet  it  was  against  an  infinite 
God ;  we  may,  upon  the  same  ground,  esteem  it  just,  that 
even  for  the  smallest  sin,  God,  in  the  rigour  of  his  justice, 
can  exact  the  biggest  calamity.  For  an  act  of  murder,  or  a 
whole  year  of  adultery,  hath  no  nearer  proportion  to  an  eter- 
nity of  pains,  than  one  sinful  thought  hath :  for  greater  or 
less  are  no  approaches  towards  infinite.;  for  between  them 
both,  and  what  is  infinite,  the  distance  is  equally  infinite* 

12.  11.  In  the  distinction  of  sins,  mortal  and  venial,  the 
doctors  of  the  Roman  church  define  venial  sins  to  be  such 
which  can  consist  with  the  love  of  God,  which  never  destroy 
or  lessen  it  °^;  in  the  very  definition,  supposing  that  thing 
which  is  most  of  all  in  question ;  and  the  ground  of  the  defi* 

,  "^  Venialift  peocala,  ex  coniensn  omniom  tlwologornni,  tieque  tollant  nequ*  mitia- 
unt  babitom  eariUtis,  sed  solam  actaui  et  fervorem  ejus  impedinnt.  BtUaim.  d« 
amisit  grat.  e«  13*  seet.aHeran.est. 
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nition  is  nothing  but  the  analogy  and  proportion  of  the  in*^ 
tercourses  and  usages  of  men,  who,  for  1  small  offence,  do  not 
neglect  or  cast  away  the  endearments  of  an  old  friend  ° :  of 
which  when  I  have  given  account,  I  suppose  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  the  question  is  removed.  Against  this,  there- 
fore, I  oppose  this  proposition, — the  smallest  sins  are  de-» 
structive  of  our  friendship  with  God. — For  although  God's 
mercies  are  infinite  and  glorious,  and  he  forgives  millions 
to  us  that  ^udge  to  remit  the  trifles  of  our  brother ;  and 
therefore,  whatsoever  we  can  suppose  a  man  will^  forgive  to 
his  friend,  that  and  much  more,  infinitely  more,  may  we  ex- 
pect from  the  treasures  of  his  goodness  and  mercy ;  yet  our 
present  consideration  is,  not  what  we  can  expect  from  God's 
mercy,  but  what  is  the  just  demerit  of  our  sins  ;  not  what 
he  will  forgive,  but  what  he  may  justly  exact;  not  what  are 
the  measures  of  pardon,  but  what  {^re  the  accounts  of  his  jus- 
tice :  for  though  we  have  hopes  upon  other  reckonings,  yet 
upoii  the  account  even  of  our  smallest  sins,  we  have  nothing 
but  fear  and  sadder  expectations.  For  we  are  not  to  account 
the  measures  and  rules  of  our  friendship  with  God,  by  the 
easiness  and  ignorance,  by  the  necessities  and  usual  com- 
pliances of  men.    For, 

.  13,  I,  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  usual  accounts  of  men 
some  things  are  permitted,  which  are  not  so  in  the  .accounts 
of  God.  All  sorts  of  ignorance  use  to  lessen  a  fault  amongst 
men,  but  before  God  some  sorts  of  ignorapce  do  aggravate ; 
such ,  as  is  the  voluntary  and  malicious,  which  is  the  worst 
sort  of  vincible.  Not  that  men  do  not  esteem  him  vicioua 
and  unworthy  who  inquires  not  for  fear  he  should  know,  but 
beciause  men  oftentimes  are  not  competent  judges  whether 
they  do  or  no. 

14.  11.  Because  men  know  not  by  what  purpose  their 
neighbours'  action  is  directed,  and  therefore  reckon  only  by 
the  next  and  most  apparent  cause,  not  by  the  secret  and  most 
operative  and  effective. 

16.  IIL  Because  by  the  laws  of  charity  we  are  bound  to 
think  the  best,  to  expound  things  fairly,  to  take  up  things  by 
the  easier  handle ;  there  being  left  for  us  no  other  security 
of  not  being  confounded  by  mutual  censures,  judgments,  and 
inflictions,  but  by  being  restrained  on  the  surer  side  of  cha- 

*  Idem  ib.  cap.  11.  seol.  qaartoin  mrgnin. 
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lity,  on  wbich  the  errors  of  inen  are  not  judged  criminal  and 
mischievous,  as  on  the  other  side  they  are.  But  God  knows 
the  hearts  of  men,  their  little  obliquities  and  intricate  turn- 
ings, every  propensity  arid  secret  purpose,  what  malice  is 
ingredient,  and  what  error  is  ifavincible,  and  how  much  is  fit 
to  be  pitied,  and  therefore  what  may  justly  be  exacted.  For 
there  are  three  several  ways  of  judgment,  according  to  the 
several  capacities  of  the  judges.  First,  the  laws  of  men 
judge  only  by  the  event  or  material  action,  and  meddle  not  at 
all  with  the  purpose,  but  where  it  is  opened  by  an  active  sign. 
He  that  gives  me  a  thousand  pounds  to  upbraid  my  poverty, 
or  with  a  purpose  to  feed  my  crimes,  is  not  punishable  by 
\law, — but  he  that  takes  frotn  me  a  thousand  shillings,  though 
secretly  he  means  to  give  it  to  my  ne^dy  brother.  Because  as 
in  the  estimation  of  men  nothing  is  valuable  but  what  does 
them  good  or  hurt;  so  neither  can  their  laws  and  tribunals 
receive  testimony  of  any  thing  but  what  is  seen  or  felt.  And 
thus  it  is  also  in  the  measures  of  sins.  To  break  order  in  a  day 
of  battle,  is  but  a  disorder;  and  so  it  is  to  break  order  a£  St. 
George's  show,  at  a  training,  or  in  e  procession ;  and  yet  that 
is  punished  with  death,  this  with  a  cudgel;  the  aptness  to 
mischief,  and  the  evil  consequent,  being  in  human  judicato- 
ries the  only  measures  of  judgment:  men  feel  the  effects, 
and  the  laws  do  judge  accordingly.  2.  In  the  private  judg- 
ments of  men,  mercy  must  interpose ;  and  it  can  ofterier  than 
in  the  jpublic :  because  in  the  pirivate  intercourses  of  men, 
there  is  a  sense,  and  can  be  a  consideration  of  particulars, 
and  little  accidents  and  significations  of  things,  and  some 
purposes  may  be  privately  discerned,  which  caiinot  publicly 
bfe  proved.  He  that  went  to  help  his  friend  out  of  a  river, 
and  pulled  his  arm  out  of  joint,  was  excused  by  the  wronged 
preserved  person :  the  evil  accident  was  taken  off  by  the 
pious  purpose :  but  he  that,  to  dishonoui^  his  friend,  throws 
a  glass  of  wine  in  his  face,  and  says  he  did  it  in  sport,  may 
be  judged  by  his  purpose,  not  by  his  pretence ;  because  the 
pretence  can  be  confuted  by  the  observation  of  little  circum- 
stances and  adherences  of  the  action,  which  yet  peradventure 
cannot  legally  be^proved.  *'  Alitor  leges,  alitor  pfailosophi 
toUunt  astutias:  leges,  quatenus  tenere  manu  res  possudt ; 
pliilosopbi,  quatenus  ratione  et  intelligenti^  :"  "  Lawd  tegard 
the  great  materialities  of  obedience,  the  real,  sensible  effect. 
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But  wise  men^  philosophers,  and  private  judges^  take  in  tiid 
accounts  of  accidental  moments  and  incidences  to  the  action,^ 
Qaid  Cicero  ^  But,  3.  God^s  judgment  is  otherwise  yet; 
for  he  alone  can  tell  the  affection,  and  all  that  which  had  se- 
cret  influence  into  the  event:  and.  therefore  he  can  judge 
by  what  is  secret,  by  the  purpose  and  heajrt,  which  is  indeed 
the  only  way  of  doing  exact  justice.  Fropi  hence  it  follow$» 
that  what  ought  not  to  dissolve  thei  friendship  of  mm,  may 
yet  jystly  dissolve  our  friendship  with  God,  £ot  he  takes  other 
measures  than  men  may  or  can. 

16«  IV.  Becauae  offences  against  Godmayi>e  avoided ;  but 
it  is  not'so  in  our  intercourses  with  men;  for  God  hath  told  us 
plainly  what  is  our  duty,  wha^  he  expects,  what  will  please 
and  what  will  displease  him :  but  ii^en  are  often  governed  by 
chance ;  and  that  which  pleases  them  to-day,  shall  provoke 
them  to-morrow ;  and  the  next  day  you  shall  be  their  enemy> 
for  that  for  which,  three  days  ago,  they  paid  you  thanks. 

17.  V.  If  men  exact  little  things,  it  becomes  their  own 
case  ;-for  we  sin  against  our  brother  and  need  liis  pardon  : 
and  therefore  , 

We  give  and  ask  pardon  ; 

Det  ille  Teonm  facile,  cai  veni4  est  opas : 

Put  we  never:  found  iniquity  in  Gpd^  or.  injpstic^  in.  the  Most 
liigh,  and  therefore  he  that  is  innocent  may  throw  a  stone  at 
^he  criminal* 

18.  VI.  God  hath  in  the  smallest  in^tan^  left  us  without 
exciise ;  for  he  bath  often  warned  us  of  ^rnall.  offences.  He 
}iath  told  us  their  danger.  ^  He  that  despiseth  little  things, 
9hall  perish  by  little  and  little/ — He  bath  told  us,  they  as* 
perse  us  with  a  mighty  guilt ;  '  for  he  that  offends  in  one 
commandment,,  is  guilty  of  all.'  fie  liath  told  us,  that  we 
are  n,ot  certainly  excused,  though  our  conscience  do  not 
manifestly  accuse  us ;  for  so  St.  Paul ;  ''  I  am  not  hereby 
justified,  for  God  is  greater  than  my  conscience."  He  hath 
threatened  loss  of  heaven  to  him  that  is  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  one,  K$v  eXax^<n'(i>v,  "  though  of  the  least  of  these  com- 
9iandments"  (ro^cov,  *  these'  which  Christ  hath  reckoned  in 
bi3  sermon^  where  fetters  are  laid  upon  thoughts  and  wQrd&)> 

•  Offit.  lib,  s. 
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shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom^"  that  is,  he  shall 
be  quite  shut  out:  for  'minimus'  here  is  as  much  as  'nullas;' 
'  minimus  vocabitur/  that  is,  *  minimi  sestimabitur/  '  he  shall 
not  be  esteemed  at  alF  in  the  accounts  of  doomsday  mercy, 
Iv  rg  fj^tra  rfjv  avaaramv  awoKaratrraffu,  Iv  {[  ytvtrm  koXo^o- 
fjivwv  re  kclL  SoSo^o/ifvoiv  ^  iuLlpitrig,  in  the  accounts  of  ^ the 
doomsday  book,  '*  where  there  dhall  be  a  discerning  of  them 
who  shall  be  glorified,  from  them  that  are  to  be  punished  p." 
And  this,  which  is'One  of  the  severest  periods  of  Holy  Scrip* 
ture,  can  by  no  arts  be  turned  aside  ^om  concluding  fully 
in  this  question.  Bellarmine*>  says  it  mea^s  only  to  con- 
demn tliose,  who  by  false  doctrines  corrupt  these  severe  pre- 
cepts, and  teach  men  as  the  Pharisees  did  of  old ;  not  all 
those  who  break  them  themselves,  if  they  teach  others  to 
keep  them.  "  He  that  breaks  one  of  these,  and  shall  teach 
men  so  to  do;"  so  are  the  words  of  Christ.  But  it  is  a 
known  thing  that  koI  is  oftentimes  used  for  $ ;  "  He  that  breaks 
one  of  these,  or  shall  teach  others.''  The  words  were  spoken 
to  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  who  were^  to  teach  these  doc- 
trines icar  iTrlratnv  *  exactly  as  Christ  preached  them  ;'  but 
without  peradventure  they  were  also  intended  to  all  the 
church :  and  the  following  words,  and  the  whole  analogy  of 
the  adjoined  discourse,  make  it  clear  to  every  observing 
reader ;  and  the  words  plainly  say  this, '  He  that  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,'  and  'He  tiiat  shall  teach  men 
80,'  each  of  them  'shaH  be  called  *the  least  in  the  kingdom.' 
— But,  2.  Why  did  our  blessed  Lord  so  severely  threaten 
those  that  should  teach  others  to  break  any  of  these  severe 
commandments  by  false  interpretation,  but  only  because  it 
was  so  necessary  for  all  to  keep  them  in  the  true  sense,  and 
so  fearful  a  thing  to  any  to  break  them  ?  3.  Those  who  preach 
severe  doctrines  to  others,  and  touch  them  not  with  one  of 
their  fingers,  are  guilty  of  that  which  Christ  reproved  in  the 
Pharisees ;  and  themselves  shall  be  castaways,  while  they 
preach  to  others  :  so  that  the  breaking  it  by  disobedience  is 
damn&Ue,  as  well  as  the  breaking  it  by  false  interpretation : 

Odi  homines  ignftTJi  operi,  philosophy  sententi^, 
Qoi  sibi  senritam  non  sapiant,  alteri  monstrant  Tiam  ^. 

Indeed  it  is  intolerable  to  teach  men  to  be  vicious  ^  but  it  is 

P  In  resp.  ad  orthod.  apod  Jaslio. 

1  De  amrss.  grat.  cap.  12.  sect.  Resiat  uUioi. 

'  PaoiiTiw.ip.Cie.da  DivU.  L5S.  Dufis.  I 
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a  hateful. baseness  to  shew  otber#  that  way  which  ourselves 
refuse  to  walk  in.  Whatever  therefore  may  not  be  allowed 
to  be  taught,  may  not  also  be  done  ;  (dr  the  people  are  not 
to  be  taught  evil,  because  they  must  not  do  evil ;  but  may 
the  teachers  do  what  they  may  not  teach,  arid  what  the  peo- 
ple^may  not  do,  ar  is  not  the  same  punishment  to  them  both  ? 
4.  Now  upon  these  grounds,  this  very  gloss  which  Bellar- 
mine  gives,  being  a  false  interpretation  of  these  words  of 
Christ  (which  are  a  summary  of  his  whole  sermon,  and  as  it 
werie  the  sanction  and  establishmetit  of  the  former  and  fol- 
lowing periods  into  laws),  must  needs  be  of  infinite  danger 
to  the  inventor  and  followers  of  it :  for  this  gloss  gives  leave 
to  men  to  break  the  least  of  these  commandments,  "  some 
way  or  other  (if  they  do  not  teach  others  so  to  do)"  without 
being  affrighted  with  the  fears  of  hell ;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
this  gloss  teaches,  or  gives  leave  to  others  to  break  them,  but 
allows  no  false  interpretation  of  them  but  its  own.  5.  But 
then  it  is  worse  with  them  who  '  teach  others  so  to  do,-  and 
command  all  men  to  teach  so;  and  if  the  Roman  doctors  who 
teach  that  some  breach  of  these  commandments  is  not  of  its 
own  nature,  and  by  the  divine  threatenings,  exclusive  of  the 
transgressors  from  the  kingdom  of  God,- — be  not  in  some 
sense  a  teaching  men  so  to  do,  then  nothing  is :  for  when 
God  said  to  Adam»  *^  That  day  thou  eatest  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  thou  shalt  die ;"  the  tempter  said,  "  Nay,  but  ye  shall 
not  die  ;"'  and  so  was  author  to  Adam  of  committing  his  sin. 
So  when  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  told  us,  that  to  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments  is  exclusive  of  us  from  heaved^ 
they  that  say,  that  not  every  solution  or  breaking  of  them  is 
exclusive  from  heaven  (which  are  the  words  of  Bellarmine, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church),  must  even  by  the  con- 
sequence of  this  very  gloss  of  his,  fall  under  the  danger  of 
SiSa^ovreg,  of  the  false  teachers,  ot  the  breakers  of  them  by 
false  interpretation.  However,  fearful  is  the  malediction  even 
to  the  breakers  of  the  least :  tXaxtoroc  KXriOriaerai,  that  is,  iv 
ry  avaarafTH  i(T)(aT6g  kclL  awBppifi^ivog  eig  ytivvav  (that  I  may 
use  the  words  of  Theophylact), "  He  shall  be  last  in  the  resur- 
rection, and  shall  be  thrown  into  hell :"  for  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of"  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  "  et  fortasse  ideo 
non  eritin  regno  coelorum,  ubi  nisi  magni  esse  non  possunt,'^ 
said  St.  Austin ;  *  least'  is  '  none  at  all ;'  *'  fo^  into  heaven 
none  can  enter,  but  they  which  are  gr^at  in  God's  account.'^ 
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•  •  19-  VII.  Lastly^  God  hath  given  us  the  perpetual  assist- 
ances of  his  Spirit^  the  presence  of  his  grace,  the  ministry  of 
his  word,  the  fear  of  judgments,  the  endearment  of  his  mer- 
cies, the  admonition  of  friends,  the  severity  of  preachers,  the 
aid  of  books,  the  apprehension  of  death,  the  sense  of  our 
daily  dangers,  our  continual  necessities,  and  the  recollection 
of  our.  prayers,  and  above  all,  he  hath  promised  heaven  to 
the  obedient,  which  is  a  state  of  blessings- so  great  and  infi- 
nite, as  upon  the  account  of  them,  it  is  infinitely  reasonable 
and  just,  if  he  shall  exact  of  us  every  sin,  that  is,  every  thing 
which  we  can  avoid. 

20.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  although  wise  and  pru- 
dent men  do  not  despise  the  continual  endearments  of  an  old 
friend,  yet,  in  many  cases,  God  may  and  doth ;  and  from  the 
rules  and  proper  measures  of  human  friendship,  to  argue  up 
to  a  presumption  of  God's  easiness  in  not  exacting  our  duty, 
is  a  fallacious  proceeding,  but  it  will  deceive  nobody  but  our- 
selves. 

21.  I,  Every  sin  is  directly  against  God's  law;  and 
therefore  is  damnable  and  deadly  in  the  accounts  of  the  di- 
vine justice,  one  as  well,  though  not  so  grievously,  as  an- 
other. For  though  sins  be  differenced  by  greater  and  less, 
yet  their  proportion  to  punishment  is  not  differenced  by 
temporal  and  eternal,  but  by  greater  and  less  in  that  kind 
which  God  hath  threatened.  So  Origen*.  "Unusquisque; 
pro  qualitate  et  quantitate  peccati,  diversam  mulctee  senten- 
tiam  expendit.  Si  parum  est  quod  peccas,  ferieris  damna 
minuti,ut  Lucas  sen psit,—ut  verdMatth8eus,quadrantis.  Ve- 
runtamen  necesse  est  hoc  ipsuni>  quod  exstitisti  debitor,  sol- 
vere. Non  enim  inde  exibis,  nisi  et  minima  quseque  persol- 
veris  :"  "  Every  one>  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  sin,  must  pay  his  fine ;"  but  till  he  hath  paid  he  shall  not 
he  loosed  from  those  fearful  prisons ;  that  is,  he  shall  never 
be  loosed,  if  he  agree  not  before  he  comes  thither.  The 
smallest  offence  is  a  sin,  and  therefore  it  is  avofcfa,  'a  trans- 
gression of  the  law,'  a  violation  of  that  band  by  which  our 
obedience  unites  us  unto  God.  And  this  the  Holy  Scripture 
signifies  unto  us  in  various  expressions.  For  though  the  se- 
veral words  are  variously  used  in  sacred  and  profane  writers, 
yet  all  of  them  signify  that  even  the  smallest  sin  is  a  preya- 

>  Homil.  :>5. 12.  Lucam. 
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ricatioD  of  the  h©ly  laws;  rn^ivTaXSiQ  vapafiamg,  so  Bamas- 
cen*  calls  sin ;  which  we  render  well  by  *  transgression  f  and 
even  those  words  which  in  distinction  signify  a  small  offence, 
yet  tibey  also  signify  the  same  with  the  greater  words,  to  shew 
that  they  all  haye  the  same  formality,  and  do  the  same  dis^ 
pleasure,  or  at  least  that  by  the  difference  of  the  words,  no 
difference  of  their  natures  can  be  regularly  observed.  Sins 
i^ainst  Ood  only  are  by  Phavorinus  called  o/uaprfm.  'E^ 
^loprc  etc  '660V,  i^i^piiFsv  ug  avStpdyirovc ;  and  the  same  word 
is  also  used  for  siii  against  our  neighbours ;  lav  afiagrneif  elc 
crl  aScX^ocy '  if  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,'-  that  is,  *  do  thee 
uijui'y;'  and  this  is  properly  aScicca,  'injustice;'  but  Demos- 
thenes* distinguishes  injustice  from  sin,  aSeic£a  from  afMogrla^ 
by  voluntary  and  involuntary;  clSncci  ric  cmuv*  ^iifuagri rii 
aKiov.  *'  He  that  does  wrong  willingly,  is  unjust ;  he  that 
does  it  unwillingly,  is  a  sinner/' 

22.  The  same  indistinction  is  observable  in  the  other 
words  of  Scripture ;  wapaTmofia  is  by  St.  Jerome  used  for  the 
beginnings  of  sin ;  "  Cum  cogitatib  tacita  subreptt,  et  er  ali- 
qua  parte  conniventibus  nobis,  nee  dum  tamen  nos  impuUt 
ad  ruinam;"  when  a  sudden  thought  invades  us  without  our 
advertency  and  observation,  and  hath  not  brought  forth 
death  as  yet ;  and  yet  that  death  is  appendant  to  whatsoever 
it  be  that  can  be  signified  by  irapaTrru^fjia  we  may  observe,  be^ 
cause  the  sin  of  Adam'  that  called  death  upon  all  the  world; 
is  called  wapiirrtofia ;  and  of  the  Ephesian  Gentiles  St.  Paul 
said  they  had  been  dead  waparrrwfiwn  ical  ifiaprtaig,  ''in  ires*' 
passes  and  sins ;"  and  therefore  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred 
that  such  little  obliquities,  or  beginnings  of  greater  sins,  are 
only  irapa  r^v  vofiov,  'besides  the  law,'  not  against  it,  for  it 
is  (at  least  the  word  hinders  not  but  it  may  be)  of  the  .  same 
kind  of  malignity  as  was  the  sin  of  Adam  :  and  therefore  St; 
Austin""  renders  the  word  Trapairriu/ua 'delictum'  or  'offence,' 
and' so  do  our  Bibles*  And  the  same  also  is  the  pase  of  ofiap* 
rta,  which  is  attributed  even  to  concupiscence  or  the  begtn^ 
nings  of  mischief,  by  St.  Paul »  and  by  St.  Jerome  ** :  but  the 
same  is  used  for  the  consummation  of  concupiiscence  in  the 
matter  of  uncleanness  by  St.  James  *^ ;  '  lust  when  it  hath  con-* 

t  Xla^^fttf-if.  lib.  4.  de  ortbod.  fide,  cap.  23. 

"  Orat,  flrip*  tfTi<j>«lyow.  «  Rom.  v.  18.  *  Eph.  ii.  1. 

*  Lib.  3.  qaiest.  super  I<evit.  q.  90,      »  Rom.  vii.  5.  b  jj,  cap.  3.  Epbes. 

*  Jam.  i.  15.  Vid.  Com.  DD»  in  Titum  verb.  ayiytAnr^f, 
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ceiVed/Wfdrce  oftcaprfav ;  *  peiocatam'  is  the  Latin  word,  which 
when' it  is  used  in  a  distinct  and  pressed  sense,  it  is  taken 
,  for  the  lesser  sins,  and  is  distinguished  from  ^  crimen/ — Pau-* 
lus  Orosius  ^  uses  it  to  signify  only  the  concupiscence  or  sin^ 
ful  thoughts  of  the  heart ;  and  when  it  breaks  forth  to  action, 
he  calls  it  a  crime;  ^'peccatum  cogitatio  concipit,  crimen 
vero  non  nisi  actus  ostendit :''  and  it  was  so  used  by  the 
ancient  Latins.  'Peccatus'  it  was  called  by  them  ^  qmsv 
pellicatus,'  that  enticing  which  is  proper  to  uncleanness.  So 
Cicero  in  A.  Gellius  * :  ^*  Nemo  ita  manifesto  peccatu  teneba* 
tur,  ut  cum  impudens  fuisset  in  facto,  turn  impudentior  vide^ 
retur,  si  negaret/''  Thus  the  indistinction  of  words  mingles 
all  their  significations  in  the  same  common  notion  knd  form« 
ality.  They  were  not  sins  at  all,  if  they  were  not  against  a 
law ;  and  if  tbey  be,  they  cannot  be  of  their  own  nature  ve** 
nialf  but  must  be  liable  to  that  punishment  which  was  threat<* 
ened  in  the  law  whereof  that  action  is  a  transgression. 

23.  II.  The  law  of  God  never  threatens,  the  justice  of 
God  never  inflicts  punishment,  but  upon  transgressors  of  his 
laws ;  the  smallest  offences  are  not  only  threatened,  but  may 
be  punished  with  death ;  therefore  they  are  transgressions 
of  the  divine  law.  So  St.  Basil  argues ;  *'  Nullum  peccatum 
coatemnendum  ut  parvum,  quando  D.  Paulus  de  omni  pec* 
cato  generatim  pronunciaverat  stimulum  mortis  esse  peeca- 
turn;"  Uha  sting  of  death  is  sin;'  that  is,  death  is  the  evil 
consequent  of  sin,  and  comes  in  the  tail  of  hi  of  every  «in, 
and  th^efore  no  sin  must  be  despised  as  if  it  were  little. 
Now  if  «very  little  sin  hath  this  sticfg  also  (as  it  is  on  all 
hands  agreed  that  it  hath),  it  follows  that  every  little  trans<^ 
'  gression  is  perfectly  and  entirely  against  a  comn^ndinient; 
And  indeed  it  is  not  sense  to  say  any  thing  can  in  any  sense 
be  a  sin,  and  that  it  should  not  in  die  same  sense  be  against 
a  commandmei^t.  For  although  the  particular  instance  be 
not  named  in  the  law,  yet  every  instance  of  that  matter  must 
be  meant.  It  was  an  extreme  folly  in  Bellarmine^  to  affirm^ 
"  peccatum  veniale  ex  parvitate  materisB  est  quidem  perfect^ 
Yoluntarium,  sed  non  perfectc  contra  legem.  Lex  enim  non 
probibet  furtum  unius  oboli  in  specie,  sed  prohibetfurtum  in 
genere :"  ''that  a  sin  that  is  venial  by  the  smallness  of  the- 

'  Apol.  de  liber,  arbit.  «  Lib.  IS.  c.  19. 

'  De  amiss,  grat.  cap.  1).  tect.  Assnmptio  probftar. 
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matter,  is  not  perfectly  against  the  law,  beeause  the-  law  for- 
bids theft  indeed  in  the  general,  but  does  not  in  particular 
forbid  the  stealing  of  a  halfpenny :"  for  upon  the  same  reason 
it  is  not  perfectly  against  the  law  to  steal  three  pounds  nine- 
teen shillings  and  three-pence,  because  the  law  in  general 
only  forbids  theft,  but  does  not  in  particular  forbid  the  steal- 
ing of  that  sum.  But  what  is  besides  the  law,  and  not  against 
it,  cannot  be  a  sin ;  and  therefore  to  fancy  any  sin  to  be  only 
besides  the  law,  is  a  contradiction  ;  so,  to  walk,  to  ride,  to 
eat  flesh  or  herbs,  to  wear  a  long  or  a  short  garment,  are 
said  to  be  besides  the  law  ;  but  therefore,  they  are  permitted 
and  indifferent.     Indifferent,  I  say,  in  respect  of  that  law, 
which  relates  to  that  particular  matter,  and  indifferent  in 
all  senses ;  unless  there  be  some  collateral  law  which  •  may 
prohibit  it  indirectly.     So  for  a  judge  to  be  a  coachman>  for 
a  priest  to  be  a  fiddler  or  innkeeper,  are  not  directly  unlaw- 
ful, but  indirectly  they  are,  as  being  against  decency  and 
public  honesty  or   reputation,   or  being    inconvenient  in 
order  to  that  end  whither  their  calling  is  designed.    To 
this   sense  are  those  words  of  St.  Paul;  "All  things   are 
lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;"  that  is, 
some  things  which  directly  are  lawful,  by  an  indirect  obliga- 
tion may  become- unfit  to  be  done ;  but  otherwise,  "  Licitum 
est  quod  null&  lege  pro!  ibetur,"  saith  the  law.    If  no  law  for- 
bids it,  then  it  is  lawful :  and  to  abstain  from  what  is  laiwful 
though  it  may  have  a  worthiness  in  it  more  than  ordinary, 
yet  to  use  our  liberty  is  at  no  hand  a  sin.     The  issue  then  is 
this-;  either  we  are  forbidden  to  do  a  venial  sin,  or  we  are 
not.     If  we  are  not  forbidden,  then  it*  is  as  lawful  to  do  a 
venial  sin  as  to  marry,  or  eat  flesh :  if  we  are  forbidden,  then 
every  such  action  is  directly  against  God's  law,  and  conse- 
quently finable  at  the  will  of  the  supreme  Judge,  and  if  he 
please,  punishable  with  a  supreme  anger.     And  to  this  pur- 
pose there  is  an  excellent  observation  in  St.  Austin  ^ :  *'  Pec- 
catum  et  delictum  si  nihil  differrent  inter  se,  et  si  unius  rei 
duo  nomina  essent,  non  curaret  Scriptura  tam  dilig^nter 
unum  esse  utriusque  sacrificium:''  "There  are  several  names 
in  Scripture  to  signify  our  wanderings,  and  to  represent  the 
several  degrees  of  sin ;  but  carefully  it  is  provided  for,  that 
they  should  be  expip,ted  with  the   same  sacrifice;"  which 

9  Lib.  3.  qoseift.  super  Lerit.  q.  20. 
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proves  that  certainly  they  are  prevarications  of  the  same  law, 
offences  of  the  same  God,  provocations  of  the  same  anger, 
and  heirs  of  the  same  death :  and  even  for  small  offences  a 
sacrifice  was  appointed,  lest  men  should  neglect  what  they 
think  God  regarded  not.  , 

24.  III.  Every  sin,  even  the  smallest,  is  against  chanty,' 
which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment.  For  every  sin  or  evil 
of  transgression  is  far  worse  than  all  the  evils  of  punishment 
with  which  mankind  is  afflicted  in  this  world ;  and  it  is  a  less 
evil  that  all  mankind  should  be  destroyed,  than  that  God 
should  be  displeased  in  the  least  instance  that  is  imaginable. 
Now  if  we  esteem  the  loss  of  our  life  or  our  estate,  the  wound- 
ing our  head,  or  the  extinction  of  an  eye,  to  be  great  evils  to  us/ 
and  him  that  does  any  thing  of  this  to  us,  to  be  our  enemy,  or 
to  be  injurious,  we  are  to  remember  that  God  hates  every  sin 
worse,  than  we  can  hate  pain  or  beggary.  And  if  a  nice  and 
a  tender  conscience,  the  spirit  of  every  excellent  person,  does 
extremely  hate  all  that  can  provoke  .God  to  anger  or  to  jea- 
Ic^usy ;  it  must  be  certain  that  God  hates  every  such  thing 
with  a '  hatred  infinitely  greater,  so  great,  that  no  under- 
standing can  perceive  the  vastness  of  it  and  immensity.  For 
by  how  much  every  one  is  better,  by  so  much  the  more  he 
hates  every  sin ;  and  the  soul  of  a  righteous  man  is  vexed 
and  afflicted  with  the  inroads  of  his  unavoidable  calamities, 
the  armies  of  Egypt,  the  lice  and  flies,  his  insinuating,  creep- 
ing infirmities.  Now  if  it  be  holiness  in  him  to  hate  these 
little  sins,  it  is  an  imitation  of  God ;  for  what  is  in  us  by  de^ 
rivation>  is  in  God  essentially ;  therefore  that  which  angers 
a -good  man^and  ought  so  to  do,  displeases  God,  and  conse- 
quently is  against  charity  or  the  love  of  God.  For  it  is  but 
a.  vain  dream  to  imagine,  that  because  just  men,  such  who 
pre  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  of  the  love  of  God,  do  commit 
smaller  offences,  therefore  they  are  not  against  the  love  of 
God;  for  every  degree  of  cold  does  abate  something  of  the 
heat  in  ahy  hot  body ;  but  yet  because  it  cannot  destroy  it 
all,  cold  and  heat  may  be  consistent  in  the  same  subject ; 
but  no  man  can  therefore  say,  they  are  not  contraries,  and 
woukl'Uot  destroy  each  other  if  they  were  not  hindered  by 
something  ^Ise;  and  so  would  the  smallest  offences  also  de^ 
stroy  the  life  of  grace,  if  tiiey  were  not  destroyed  themselves. 
But  of  this  afterward.  For  the  present,  let  it  be  considered, 
VOL.    viu.  2  A 
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how  it  can  possibly  consist  with  our  love  to  God,  with  tha^ 
duty  that  commands  ns  to  love  him  with  all  our  besurt,  with 
all  our  strength,  with  all  our  might,  and  with  all  our,  soul; 
how  (I  say)  it  can  be  consistent  with  a  love  so  extended,  so 
intended,  to  entertain  any  thing  that  he  hates  so  essentially. 
To  these  particulars  I  add  this  one  consideration  ;  that  since 
there  is  in  the  world  a  fierce  opinion,  that  some  sins  are  so 
sUght  and  little,  that  they  do  not  destroy  our  relation  to.God,. 
and  cannot  break  the  sacred  tie  of  friendship,  he  who  upon 
the  inference  and  presumption  of  that  opinion  shall  choose 
to  commit  such  small  sins,  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  all  that 
k  permitted  him,  is  not  excused  by  that  supposition  :  f<M:  if 
it  be  said,  that  he  is  therefore  supposed  to  love  God,  because 
he  only  does  those  little  sins  which  he  thinks  are  not  against 
the  love  of  God,  and  if  he  did  not  think  so,  he  would  not  do 
them ;  this  excuses  him  not,  but  aggravates  the  sin,  for  it  i» 
turning  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness.  For  since  that 
such  little  things  are  the  easier  pardoned,  is  wholly  owing  to 
Grod^s  grace  and  his  singular  goodness,  he  that  abuses  this 
goodness  to  licentiousness,  makes  his  sin  to.  abound,  because 
God^s  grace  abounds  ;  because  God  is  good,  he  takes  leave 
to  do  evil,  that  is,  to  be  most  contrary  to  God.  For  it  ia 
certain  that  every  man  in  this  case  hath  affections  for  sin  as 
formerly;  indeed  he  entertains  it  not  in  the  ruder  instances 
because  he  dares  not,  but  he  does  all  that  he  d^es  do ;  for 
whenheis  taught  that  some  certain  sins  are  not  damnable,  there 
he  will  not  abstain :  which  is  a  demonstration,  that  though 
he  does  something  for  fear,  yet  he  does  nothing  for  love. 

26.  IV.  From  this  it  follows,  that  every  sin,  though  in, 
the  smallest  instance,  is  a  turning  from  God  and  a  conver- 
sion to  the  creature.  Suidas  defines  ifAo^av  *  sin'  to  be  n$i» 
rov  ayaOov  atfvrvyUiv^ '  a  declension  from  good ;'  and  hfim^a; 
vcf V  is  ro^  fnz6iro\i  aircrvyxovuv,  that  is,  ooKOira  ro£ei;eiv,  *  to 
shoot  besides  the  mark,^  to  conduct  ouractions  by  an  indirect 
line  to  a  wrong  object,  from  God  to  the  creature.  '  Peccare 
est  tanquam  tineas  ttansilire ;'  so  Cicero  ^  *  a  sinner  goes  out 
df  thos€tlimrt(s'  and  marks  which  are  appointed  him  by  God. 
Than  this,  no  greater  evil  con  be  spdLen  of  any  thing ;  and  of 
this,  all  Ah  pfiirt^kes  moi%  or  less.  Some  few  sins  are^reet 
aversions  from  God ;  so  atheism,,  blasphemy,  apostasy,  reso- 

*  >>  Parad.  3. 1. 5.  WetxeL 
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lutioft  never  to  repent,  and  some  few  laore  s  but  many  oftb^f 
V«>y  gre^ii  skis  are  turnings  from  Ood,  not  direedy,  but  by 
interpr^tatioi}.    He  that  commits  fornication,  may  yet,  by  # 
direct  act  of  understanding  and  a[  full  consent,  believe  Go4 
to  be  the  chiefest  good:  and  some  very  vicious  persons  faav^ 
given  tfaeir  lives  for  a  good  cause,  and  to  preserve  theijr  inno* 
oence  in  some  gr^at  instance,  where  the  scene  of  their  proper 
and  natural  temptation  does  not  lie.    Some  others  there  art 
who,  out  of  a  sincere  but  an  abused  conscience^  persecute  a 
good  cause ;  these  men  are  zealous  for  God,  and  yet  fight 
against  him :  but  because  these  are  real  enemies,  and  hnt 
supposed  friends,  therefore,  by  interpretatioii»  and  in  efbct;, 
they  turn  from  Ood  and  turn  to  the  creature.    '  Delictus^ 
quasi  derelictum/  said  St.  Austin^;  because  in  every  sin  God 
is  forsaken.    **  They  have  left  me  the  living  fountain,  and 
digged  to  themselves  cisterns  that  ho}d  no  water :"  so  God 
complains  l^  the  propheL    He  that  prefers  pleasure  or  proi- 
fit  before  his  duty,  rejects  God,  but  loves  money,  and  pays 
his  devotion  to  interest,  or  ease,  or  sensuality.    And  just  so 
does  the  smallest  sin.    For  since  every  action  hath  some- 
thing propounded  to  it  as  its  last  end,  it  is  certain  ht  th^t 
sins,  does  not  do  it  for  God,  or  in  order  to  him.    He  tha^ 
tells  a  lie  to  promote  religion,  or  to  save  the  life  of  a  man>  or 
to  convert  his  soul,  does  not  tell  that  «lie  for  God,  but  teUs 
the  lie  to  make  way  for  something  else  which  is  in  order  to 
God ;  he  boeaks  his  legs^  that  he  may  the  better  walk  in  Ae 
path  of  the  divine  commandments.  A  sin  cannot  be  for  God, 
JOT  in  ord^  to  him,  no,  not  so  much  as  habitually.  For  what- 
soever can  never  be  referred  to  God  actually,  cannot  at  any 
tkne  be  referred  habitually.    Since  therefore  the  smallest 
sins  cannot  be  for  God,  that  which  is  not  with  him^  is  against 
him ;  if  it  be  no  way  for  God,  it  is  either  directly  or  by  ^n<- 
terpretation  for  pleasure  or  ease^  or  profit  or  pride,  for  some- 
thing that  is  against  him. 

427.  And  it  is  not  to  be  neglected,  that  the  smaller  ^tfae 
sin  is,  the  less  it  is  excusable  if  it  be  done  wbonit  is  observed. 
Por  if  it  be  small,  is  it  not  the  sooner  obeyed,  and  the  laore 
reasonably  exacted,  and  the  more  bountilully  repaid,  when 
heaven  is  given  as  the  price  of  so  small  a  service  i  He  that 
pursues  his  .crime  for  a  mighty  .purchase,  to  get  a  kingdom. 

Lib.  S.  Qufut.  ID  XiCF.  o.  90. 
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or  a  vast  estate,  cr  an  exquisite  beauty,  or  something  that  i» 
bigger  than  the  ordinary  virtues  of  easy  and  common  men, 
hath  something,  not  to  warrant  and  legitimate,  but  to  exte- 
nuate the  offence  by  greatening  the  temptation.    But  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  God  for  a  nutshell,  to  save  sixpence,  to  lose 
heaven  with  peevishness,  to  despise  the  divine  laws  for  a  non- 
sense insignificant  vapour,  and  a  testy  pride, — hath  no  excuse; 
but  it  loads  the  sinner  with  the  disreputation  of  a  mighty 
folly.     What  excuse  can  be  made  for  him  that  will  not  sd 
much  as  hold  his  peace  to  please  God  ?  What  can  he  do  less 
for  him  ?  How  should  it  be  expected  he  should  mortify  his 
lusts,  deny  his  ambition,  part  with  his  goods,  lose  an  eye, 
cut  off  a  hand,  give  his  life  for  God,  when  be  will  not  for 
God  lose  the  no  pleasure  of  talking  vainly,  and  proudly,  and 
ridiculously  ?  If  he  will  not  chastise  his  wanton  thoughts  to 
please  God,  how  shall  he  throw  out  his  whole  body  of  lust  f 
If  he  will  not  resist  the  trifling  temptations  of  a  drinking 
friend  to  preserve  his  temperance,  how  shall  he  choose  to  be 
banished  or  murdered-by  the  rage  of  a  drunken  prince,  rather 
than  keep  the  circle  in  their  giddy  and  vertiginous  method  ? 
The  less  the  instance  be,  the  direct  aversation  from  God  is 
klso  most  -commonly  the  less ;  but  in  many  cases  the  aversa- 
tion is  by  interpretation  greater,  more  unreasonable,  arid 
therefore  less  excusable ;  as  when  the  small  instance  is  chosen 
by  a  perfect  and  distinct  act  of  election;  as  it  is  in  those 
who  out  of  fear  of  hell  quit  the  acting  of  their  clamorous 
sins,  and  yet  keep  the  affections  to  them,  and  consequently 
entertain  them  in  thoughts  and  little  reflections,  in  rememr 
brances  and  fantastic  images. 

28.  V.  But  if  we  reduce  this  question  a  little  nearer  to 
practice,  and  clothe  it  with  circumstances,  we  shall  find  this 
account  to  be  sadder  than  is  usually  supposed.  But  before 
I  instance  in  the  particulars,  I  shall  premise  this  distinction 
of  venial  sins,  which  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  conducting 
of  this  question,  but  our  consciences  ako  in  this  whole  arti- 
cle. The  Roman  schools  say,  that  sins  are  venial,  either  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  agent,  as  when  a  thing  is  done  igno* 
rantly,  or  by  surprise,  or  inadvertency :  or,  2.  A  sin  is  venial 
by  the  smallness  of  the  i£iatteir ;  as  if  a  man  steals  a  farthing; 
or  eata  a  little  too'  greedily  at  his  meal,  or  lies  in  bed  half  aa 
hour  longer  than  would  become  him :  or,  3.  A  sin  (say  they) 
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is  venial  in  its  whole  kind,  that  is,  such  which  God  cannot 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing  punish  with  the  highest  pupish- 
aaent ;  such  as  are  idle  words  and  the  like.  Now  first,  I 
suppose  that  the  two  fatter  will  be  found  to  be  both  one :  for 
either  God  hath  not  forbidden  idleness  or  falseness;  or  he 
hath  made  no  restraint  at  all  upon  words,  but  left  us  at  liber- 
ty to  talk  as  we  please ;  for  if  he  hath  in  this  case  made  a 
law,  then  idle'' words  either  cannot  pretend  to  an  excuse,  or 
it  must  be  for  the  smallness  of  the  matter;  or  else  it  must 
fall  in  with  the  first,  and  be  excused,  because  they  cannot 
always  be  attended  to. 

29.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort  of  venial  sins,  it  is  not 
a  kind  of  sins,  but  a  manner  of  making  all  sins  venial,  that 
is,  apt  for  pardon :  for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  or 
.the  act,  all  great  sins  in  their  matter,  may  become  little  in 
their  malice  and  guilt.  Now  these  are  those  which  divines 
call  sins  of  infirmity ;  and  of  them  I  shall  give  an  account 
in  a.  distinct  chapter,  under  that  title. 

30.  Concerning  the  second,  i.  e,^  sins  venial  for  the  small- 
ness of  the  matter;  I  know  none  such.  For  if  the  matter 
be  a  particular  that  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  for- 
bidden respectively,  it  is  not  little,  but  all  one  to  him  as  that 
which  we  call  the  greatest.  But  if  the  particular  be  wholly 
relating  to  our  neighbour,  the  smallness  of  the  matter  does 
not  absolutely  make  the  sin  venial ;  for  amongst  us  nothing 
is  absolutely  great,  or  absolutely  little,  but  in  comparison 
with  something  else;  and  if  a  vile  person  had  robbed  the 
poor  woman  that  offered  two  mites  to  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  he  had  undone  her ;  a  farthing  there  was  all  her 
substance :  so  that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  directly 
^  excuse.  If  a  man  had  robbed  a  rich  man  of  a  farthing, 
Jie  had  not  indeed  done  him  so  great  a  mischief:  but  how  if 
the  rich  man  was  not  willing  to  part  with  his  farthing,  but 
would  be  angry  at  the  injury,  is  it  not  a  sin,  because  the  theft 
was  small  ?  No  man  questions  but  it  is.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  a  sin  venial, 
but  where  there  is  a  leave  expressly  given,  or  justly  presumed : 
and  if  it  be  so  in  a  great  matter,  it  is  as  little  a  sin  as  if  the 
/natter  were  small,  that  is,  none  at  all. 

31.  But  now  concerning  the  third,  which  the  Roman 
schools  dream  of,  sins  venial  in  their  own  nature,  and  in 
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their  wbok  kind;  that  is  it  which  1  have  befen  disputing 
against  all  this  while,  atid  shall  now  farther  concltide  against 
bj  atgumetits  mote  practical  and  moral.  For  if  we  cohsidet 
what  are  those  particulars,  which  these  men  call  renial  sins, 
in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  we  shall  find  that  Christ  and 
Ihey  giv6  mfeasuresi  differing  from  each  other.  The  catalogues 
t)f  them  I  will  take  from  the  fathers,  not  that  they  eirer  thought 
these  things  to  be  in  their  nature  venial  (for  they  that  think 
60  of  them  are  strangers  to  their  writings :  atid  to  this  pur* 
pose  Bellarmine  hath  not  brought  one  testimony  pertinent 
and  home  to  the  question) :  but  because  they  reckon  such 
Catalogues  of  vetiial  jsins,  which  demonstrate  that  they  do 
mean  sins  made  venial  by  accident,  by  men's  infirmity,  by 
God^s  grace,  by  patdon,  by  repentance,  and  not  such  which 
are  so  in  their  own  nature.  But  the  thing  itself  will  be  its 
own  proof, 

32.  St.  Austin^  reckons,  *' vanas  cachinnationed;  In  escis 
aviditatem,  et  immoderatiorem  appe.titum ;  in  vendendis  et 
mendis  rebus;  caritatis  et  vilitatis  vota  perversa;  usum 
matrimonii  ad  libidiiiem;  judiciatipud  infideles  agitare;  di- 
wre  fratri  "fktue  :*"  ^' vain  la\ighter  j  greediness  in  meat;  an 
immoderate  or  nngCVerned  appetite ;  perverse  desires  of  dear- 
hess  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ;  the 
lise  of  marriage  to  lustfulness  and  inordination ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unbelievers;  to  call  our  brother  *  fool.'  *' — St.  Jerome* 
Reckons,  *' jestings,  attger,  and  injurious  words.*'*— Caesarius 
Arelatensis ",  the  bishop,  reckons,  "excess  in  eating  and 
drinking ;  idle  words ;  importune  silenoe  ;  to  exasperate  aH 
importunate  beggar ;  to  omit  the  fasts  of  the  church ;  sleepi*^ 
tesB  or  immoderate  sleeping ;  the  use  of  a  wife  to  lustfulness ; 
to  omit  thfe  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of  prisoners ;  and  to 
neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance ;  too  much  Se* 
verity  or  harshness  to  our  family,  or  too  great  indulgence : 
idattery ;  talkings  in  the  church ;  poor  men  to  eat  too  much 
when  they  are  brought  rarely  to  a  good  table ;  forswearingft 
(unwary  perjury);  slander  or  reproaches;  rash  judgment ; 
hatred;  sudden  anger;  envy;  evil  concupiscence;  filthy 
thoughts ;  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
ears,  or  the  itch  of  hearing ;  the  speaking  filthy  words :"  and 

^  Lib.  50.  bomil.  hom.  50»  7.  seim.  244.  de  Temp^  Encbir.  c.  78.. 
>  Dial.  2.  adv.  Pelag.  "  Hodfil.  S.  «t  13. 
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indeed  he  reckons  almost  all  the  common  sins  of  mankind. 
St.  Bernard  "  reckons,  ^'  stultiloquium ;  Taniloquium ;  otiosA 
dicta,  facta,  cogitata ;"  "  talking  vainly ;  talking  like  a  fool ; 
idle  or  vain  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.*' — These  9cre  the 
usual  catalogues,  and  if  any  be  reckoned,  they  must  be  these ; 
for  many  times  some  of  these  are  least  consented  to,  most  in* 
voluntary,  most  ready,  less  avoidable,  of  the  lightest  effect^ 
of  an  eternal  return,  incurable  in  the  whole,  and  therefore 
plead  the  most  probably,  and  are  the  soonest  likely  to  pre- 
vail for  pardon :  but  yet  they  cannot  pretend  to  need  no  par- 
don,  or  to  fear  no  damnation^    For  our  blessed  Saviour  says 
it  of  him  that  '^  speaks  an  angry  word,  that  he  shall  be  guilly 
of  hell-fire/'    Now  since  we  find  such  as  these  reckoned  in 
the  qataloguA  of  denial  sins ;  and  St.  Austin  in  particular 
calls  that  venial  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour  threatened  hell^ 
fire ;  it  is  certain  he  must  not  mean  that  it  is,  in  its  own  na* 
ture,  venial,  but  damnable  as  any  other :  but  it  is  venial,  that 
is,  prepared  for  pardon  upon  other  conttngences  and  causes, 
of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  account.    In  the  meantime, 
I  consider, 

33.  VL  When  God  appointed  in  the  law  expiatory  sa* 
orifices  for  sins,  although  th^e  was  enough  to  signify  that 
there  is  difference  in  the  degrees  of  sin,  yet  because  they  were 
'  eodem  sanguine  eluenda,'  and,  *  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  was  no  remission ;'  they  were  reckoned  in  the  same  ac- 
counts  of  death  and  the  divine  anger.    And  it  is  manifest 
that  by  the  severities  and  curse  of  the  law  no  sin  could  es- 
cape.    "  For  cursed  is  he,  that  continues  not  in  every  thing 
written  in  the  law,  to  do  them/' — ^The  law  was  a  covenant 
of  works  and  exact  measures.    There  were  no  venial  sins  by 
virtue  of  that  covenant ;  for  there  was  no  remission :  and 
without  the  death  of  Christ  we  could  not  be  eased  of  this 
state  of  danger.    Since  therefore  that  any  sin  is  venial  or 
pardonable,  is  only  owing  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  death, 
of  Christ ;  and  this  death  pardons  all  upon  the  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance,  and  pardons  none  without  it :  it  follows, 
that  though  sins  differ  in  degree,  yet  they  differ  not  in  their 
natural  and  essential  order  to  death.  The  man  that  commits 

any  sin,  dies  if  he  repents  not ;  and  he  that  does  repent  timely 

«• .         .  ■  . 

"  0«  PfBBeept.  et  Dispeiis.  o.  14* 
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and  effectually,  dies  for  none.  "Thie  wages  of  sin  is  death;" 
of  sin  indefinitely,  and  therefore  of  all  sin,  and  all  death : 
for  there  is  no  mor^  distinction  of  sin  than  death ;  only  when 
death  is  threatened  indefinitely,  that  death  is  to  be  under-^ 
Stood,  which: is  properly  and  specifically  threatened  in  that 
covenant  where  the  death  is  named;  as  death  temporal  in 
the  Law,  death  eternal. mider  the  Gospel. 

34.  And  thus  it  appears  in  a  very  material  instance  relat<^ 
ing  to  this   question :   for  when  our  blessed  Saviour  had 
threatened  the  degrees  of  anger,  he  did  it  by  apportioning 
several  pains  hereafter  of  one  sort,  to  the  several  degrees  of 
the  same  sin  here,  which  he  expresses  by  the  several  ihflic* 
tions  passed  upon  criminals   by  the  houses  of  judgment 
among  the  Jews.    Now  it  is  observable,  that  '  to  the  least' 
of  these  sins  Christ^  assigns  a  punishment  just  proportionable 
to  that,  which  the  gloss  of  the  pharisees  and  the  law  itself 
did  to  them  that  committed  murder,  which  wais  capital ;  "  He 
shall  be  guilty  of  judgment;"  so  we  read  it,  ivoxoQT^  Kphti 
not  Kp((rc(Dc  :  so  it  is.  in  the  Greek :  he  shall  be  guilty  in  the 
KptcFig,  that  is,  '  in  the  court  of  judgment,*  the  assembly  of  the 
twenty-three  elders ;  and  there  his  punishment  was  death, 
but  the  gentlest  manner  of  it,  the  decapitation  or  smiting  him 
through  with  the  sword ;  and  therefore  the  least  punishment 
hereafter  answering  to  death  here,  can  mean  no  less  than  death 
hereafter  p.  And  so  also  was  the  second ;  Ivoxoc  ri^  avv^it^,  he 
that  calls  'Raca,*  shall  be  guilty, — that  is;  shall  be  used  as  one 
that  stands  guilty  in  the  sanhedrim,  or  council,— meaning,  that 
be  is  to  die  too,  but  with  a  severer,  execution,  by  stoning  to- 
death :  this  was  the  greatest  punishment  by  the  houses  of  judg* 
ment ;  for  crucifixion  was  the  Roman  manner.    These  two  aU 
ready  signify  hell,  in  a  less  degree,  but  as  certainly  and  evidently 
as  the  third.  For  though  we  read  hell-fire,  in  the  third  sentence 
only,  yet  ydvva  no  otherwise  signifies  hell,  than  the  other  two 
by  analogy  and  proportionable  representment.  The  cause  of 
ilie  mistake  is  this :  when  Christ  was  pleased  to  add  yet  a 
farther  degree  of.  punishment  in  hell  to  o,  farther  degree  of 
anger  and  reproach,  the  Jews  having  no  greater  than  that  of 

•    •  Malt.  V.  22. 

'  P  Ita  interpretaniur  banc  locum  BarradiaSi  Maldonatos,  et  Estiosad  banc  Iqcuiii  : 
et  apad  vetusliores  eadem  sentenliaprseralait.  Haec  eiiiin  eral  mens  Strabi  Faldenai^ 
qai  glossam  ordinariam  coqnpilavit.  et  Hogonis  CardinalU* 
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«tomhg  by  the  judgment  of  the  sanliedrim  or  counctl,  he 
would  borrow  hia  expression  from  that  which  they  and  their 
fathers  too  well  understood,  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  Fhod* 
nicians  of  bumiog  children  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  % 
:which  in  succession  of  time  the  Hellenists  call  yeiwa,  not 
much. unlike  the  Hebrew  word:  and  because  by  our  blessed 
Lord  it  was  used  to  signify  or.  represent  the  greatest  pains  of 
hell  that  were  spoken  of  in  that  gradation,  the  Christians 
liook  the  word  and  made  it.  to  be  its  appellative,  and  to  sig- 
.nify  the. state  or  place  of  the  damned  :  just  as  Wf\^  '  the  gar- 
dden  of  Eden'  is  called  *  Paradise/    But  it  was  no  more  in- 
(tended  this  should  signify  hell,  than  that  any  of  the  other 
two  should.    The  word  itself  never  did  so  before ;  but  that 
and  the  other  two  were  taken  as  being  the  most  fearful  things 
amongst  them  here,  to  represent  the  degrees  of  the  most  in-' 
tolerable  aitate  hereafter:  just  as  damnation  is  called  death; 
.the  second  death ;.  that  because  we  fear  the  first  as  the  worst 
of  present  evils,  we^may  be  affrighted  with  the  apprehensions 
of  the  latter.     From  this  authority  it  follow  s ;  that  as  in  the 
Law  no  sins  were  venial,  but  by  repentance  and  sacrifice ; 
.so  neither  in  the  Gospel  are  they :  not  in  their  own  nature, 
not  by  the  more  holy  covenant  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  repent- 
;ance  .and  mortification.     For  the  Gospel  hath  with  greater 
4Beverity  laid,  restraint  upon  these  minutes  and  little  particles 
of  action  and  passion :   and  therefore  if  in  the  Law  every 
transgression  was  exacted,  we  cannot  reasonably  think  that 
the  least  parts  of  duty,  which  the  Gospel  superadded  with  a 
jiew  and  severer  caution,  as  great  cmd  greater  than  that  by 
which  the  Law  exacted  the  greatest  commandments,  can  be 
broken  with  indemnity,  or  without  the  highest  danger.    The 
Law  exacted  all  its  smallest  minutes ;  and  therefore  so  does 
the  Gospel,  as  being  a  covenant  of  greater  holiness.    But  as 
in  the  Law  for  the  smaller  transgressions  there  was  an  assign- 
ment of  expiatory  rites ;  so  is  there,  in  the  Gospel,  of  a  ready 
repentance,  and  a  prepared  mercy. 

37.  VIL  Lastly:  those  things  which  men  in  health  are 
bound  to  avoid,  those  sins  for  which  Christ  did  shed  his  most 
precious  blood,  those  sins  for  which  a  dying  man  is  bound  to 
ask  pardon,  though  he  hopes  not,  or  desires  not  to  escape 
^.emporal  death,  certain  it  is,  that  those  sins  are  in  their  na- 
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tore,  and  in  the  economy  or  dispensation  of  the,  divine  direatp 
enings,  damnabler  For  what  can  the  dying  man  fear  but 
/death  eternal  i  And  if  he  be  bound  to  repent  and  ask  pardon 
even  for  the  smallest  sins  which  he  can  remember^  in  ord^ 
to  what  pardon  can  that  repentance  be,  but  of  the  eternal 
paia,  to  which  every  sin  by  its  own  demerit  naturally  de- 
scends i  If  he  must  repent  and  ask  pardon  when  he  hopes  not 
JOT  desires  not  the  temporal,  it  is  certain  he  must  repent,  only 
ihat  be  may  obtain  the  eternal.  And  they  that  will  think 
<itheTwi8e,  will  also  find  themselves  deceived  in  this.  For  if 
the  damned  souls  in  hell  are  punished  for  all  their  sins,  then' 
the  unpardoned  venial  sins  are  there  also  smarted  for.  But 
so  it  is,  and  so  we  are  taught  in  the  doctrine  of  our  great 
Master.  ^  If  we  agree  not  while  we  are  in  the  way,  we  shall 
•be  cast  into  the  eternal  prison,  and  shall  not  depart  thence 
iill  we  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.'  That  is,  ever  for 
our  smallest  sins,  if  they  be  unremitted,  men  shall  pay  in 
iiell  their  horrible  symbol  of  damnation.  And  this  is  con- 
fessed on  all  hands':  that  they  who  fall  into  hell,  pay  their 
^sorrows  there  even  for  all.  But  it  is  pretended,  that  this 
is  only  by  accident*,  not  by  the  first  intention  of  the  di- 
vine justice ;  because  it  happens  that  they  are  subjected  in 
such  persons,  who  for  other  sins  (not  for  these)  go  to  helU 
Well !  yet  let  it  be  considered,  whether  or  no  do  not*  the 
smallest  unremitted  sins,  increase  the  torments  of  hell  in 
their  proportion?  If  they  do  not,  then  they  are  not  at  all 
punished  in  hell;  for  if  without  them  the  perishing  soul  is 
equally  punished,  then  for  them  there  is  no  punishment  at  all. 
But  if  they  do  increase  the  pains,  as  it  is  certain  they  do, 
dthen  to  them  properly,  and  for  their  own  malignity  and  de- 
anerit,  a  portion  of  eternal  pains  is  assigned.  Now  if  God 
j)unisbes  them  in  hell,  then  they  deserved  hell ;  if  they  be 
danmal>le  in  their  event,  then  they  were  so  in  their  merit; 
for  God  never  punishes  any  sin  more  than  it  deserves,  though 
he  often  does  less.  But  to  say,  that  this  is  by  accident,  that 
is,  for  their  conjunction  with  mortal  sins,  is  confuted  infinitely, 
because  God  punishes  them  with  degrees  of  evil  proper  to 
4hem,  and  for  their  own  demerit.  There  is  no  other  accident 
by  which  tiiese  come  to  be  smarted  for  in  hell,  but  because 

'  Aquinas  1.  2.  qascs^  87.  art.  5. 

*  Bellar.  de  Aiuis8.6rE.liU.  1.  o.  14.  sect.  Ex.  ad. 
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Aey  wete  not  repented  of;  for  by  that  accident  they  become 
mortal ;  as  by  the  contrary  accident,  to  wit,  if  the  sinner  re- 
pentM  worthily,  not  only  the  smallest,  but  the  greatest  also, 
become  venial:  tho  impenitent  pays  for  all;  all  together. 
But  if  the  man  be  a  worthy  penitent,  if  he  continues  and 
Ubides  in  God's  love,  he  will  find  a  mercy  According  to  bis 
circumstances,  by  the  measures  of  God's  graciousness,  and 
hta  own  repentance ;  so  that  by  accident  they  may  be  par- 
doned ;  but  if  that  accident  does  not  happen,  if  the  man  be 
not  penitent,  the  sins  shall  be  punished  directly,  and  fpr  their 
own  natural  demerit.    The  sum  is  this ; 

If  a  man  repents  truly  of  the  greater  sins,  he  also  repents 
of  the  smallest;  for  it  cannot  be  a  true  repentance  which  re- 
fases  to  repent  of  any ;  so  that  if  it  happens^  that  for  the  smalU 
est  he  do  smart  in  hell,  it  is  because  he  did  not  repent  truly 
of  any,  greatest,  nor  smallest*  But  if  it  happens,  that  the 
man  did  not  commit  any  of  the  greater  sins,  and  yet  did  in- 
dulge to  himself  a  licence  todo  the  smallest, — even,  for  those 
which  he  calls  the  smallest,  he  may  perish ;  and  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  little,  God  may  call  great.  ^  Cum  his  peccatts 
neminem  salvandum,''  said  St.  Bernard* :  '*  with  these,"  (even 
the  smallest  sins)  actually  remaining  upon  him  unrepented  of 
in  general  or  particular,  ^  no  man  can  be  saved**' 


SECTION   IV. 

The  former  Doctrine  reduced  to  Practice. 

36. 1  HATE  been  the  more  earnest  in  this  article,  not  only 
because  the  doctrine  which  I  have  all  this  while  opposed, 
makes  all  the  whole  doctrine  of  moral  theology  to  be  inarti- 
ficial, and  in  many  degrees  useless,  false,  and  imprudent;  but 
because  of  the  immediate  influence  it  hath  to  encourage  evil 
lives  of  m«n.    For, 

37«  L  To  distinguish  a  whole  kind  of  sins,  is  a  certain 
way  to  make  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  imperfect 
and  false.  For  when  men  by  fears  and  terrible  considera- 
tions ^e  scared  ft^m  their  sins,  as  most  repentances  begin 
|V4th  fes^,  they  still  retain  some  portions  of  afiection  to  their 

^  Serm.  1.  de  Coeoi  Dom.  et  ferin.  W  de  Cod  vers.  Paoli. 
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sin,  some  lookings  back  and  fantastic  entertainments^  which 
if  they  be  not  pared  off  by  repentance,  we  love  not  God  with 
all  our  hearts;  and  yet  by  this  doctrine  of  distinguishing  sins 
into  mortal  and  venial  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature^  men 
are  taught  to  arrest  their  repentances,  and  hiive  leave  not  to 
proceed  farther;  for  they  who!  say  sins.ate  venial  in  their 
own  nature,  if  they  understand  the  consequences  of  their 
own  doctrine,  do  not  require  repentance;  to  make  them  so,  or 
to  obtain  a  pardon  which  they' need  not. 

38.  II.  As  by  this  means  our  repentances  are  made  im« 
perfect,  so  is  a  relapse  extremely  ready;  for  while  such. a 
leaven  is  left,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  may  sour  the  whole 
mass.  St.  Gregory  said  well ",  *'  Si  curare  parva  negligimus, 
insensibiliter  seducti  audenter  etiam  majora  perpetramus  :^^ 
we  are  too  apt  to  return  to  our  old  crimes,  whose  relics  we 
are  permitted  to  keep  and  kiss. 

39.  III.  But  it  is  worse  yet.  For  the  distkiction  of  sins 
mortal  and  venial  in  their  nature  is  such  a  separation  of  sin 
from  sin,  as  is  rather  a  dispensation  or  leave  to  commit  one 
sort  of  them  ;  the  expiation  of  which  is  so  easy,  the  pardon 
so  certain,  the  remedy  so  ready,  the  observation  and  exaction 
of  them  so  inconsiderable.  For  there  being  so  many  ways  of 
making  great  sins  little,  and  little  sins  none  at  all,  found  out 
by  the  folly  of  men  and  the  craft  of  the  devil, — a  great  portion 
of  God^s  right,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  are  by  way  of  com- 
promise and  agreement,  left  as  a  portion  to  carelessness  and 
folly :  and  why  may  not  a  man  rejoice  in 'those  trifling  sins, 
for  which  he  hath  security  he  shall  never  be  damned  i  As 
for  the  device  of  purgatory,  indeed  if  there  were  any  such 
thing,  it  ,wer<e  enough  to  scare  any  one  from  committing  any 
mtif^  much  more  little  ones.  But  I  have  conversed  with 
m%By  of  that  persuasion,  and  yet  never  observed  any  to  whom 
it  was  a  terror  to  speak  of  purgatory,  but  would  talk  of  it  as 
fin  antidote  or  security  against  hell,  but  not  as  a  formidable 
story  to  affright  them  from  their  sins,  bnt  to  warrant  their 
venial  sins^  and  their  imperfect  repentance  for  their  mortal 
sins.  And  indeed  let  it  be  considered ;  if  venial  sins  be  such 
as  the  Roman  doctors  describe  them;  that  '  they  neither 
destroy  nor  lessen  charity,'  or  the  grace  of  God,  that  *  they 
only  hinder  the  fervency  of  an  act,'  which  sleep  or  business 

»  lib.  10«  Monl,  c.  14. 
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or  any  thing  that  is  most  innocent,  may  do  ;  that  they  are  not 
against  the  law,  but  besides  it;  as  walking  and  riding,  stand- 
ing and  sitting,  are ;  that  they  are  not  properly  sins,  that  'all 
the  venial  sins  in  the  world  cannot  amount  to  one  mortal 
sin;'  but  as  time  diflfers  from  eternity,  finite  from  infinite, 
so  do  all  the  venial  sins  in  the  world  put  together;  from 
one  mortal  act ;  that  for  all  them  a  man  is  nevertheless  be- 
loved, and  loves  God  nothing  the  less  ;  I  say,  if  venial  sins 
be  such  (as  the  Roman  writers  affirm  they  are),  how  can  it  be 
imagined  to  be  agreeable  to  God's  goodness  to  inflict  upon 
suph  sinners,  who  only  have  venial  sins  unsatisfied  for,  such- 
horrible  pains  (which  they  dream  of  in  purgatory)  as  are, 
during  their  abode,  equal  to  the  intolerable  pains  of  hell, 
for  that  which  breaks  none  of  his  laws,  which  angers  him  not, 
which  is  not  against  him  or  his  love,  which  is  incident  to  his 
dearest  servants  f   '  Pro  peccato  magno    paulum  supplicii 
satis  est  patri ;'  but  if  fathers  take  such  severe  amends  of 
their  children  for  that  which  is  not  properly  sin,  there  is  no- 
thing left  by  which  we  can  boast  of  a  father's  kindness.     In 
this  case,  there  is  no  remission  ;  for  if  it  be  not  just  in  God 
to  punish  such  sins  in  hell,  because  they  are  consistent  with 
the  state  of  the  love  of  God,  and  yet  they  are  punished  in 
purgatory,  that  is,  as  much  as  they  can  be  punished  ;  then 
God  does  remit  to  his  children  nothing  for  their  love's  sake, 
but  deals  with  them  as  severely  as  for  his  justice  he  can,  in 
the  matter  of  venial  sins  ;  indeed,  if  he  uses  mercy  to  them 
at  all,  it  is  in  remitting  their  mortal  sins  ;  but  in  their  venial 
sins,  he  uses  none  at  all.'     Now  if  things  were  thus  on  both 
sides,  it  is  strange,  men  are  not  more  afraid  of  their  venial 
sins,  and  that  they  are  not  more  terrible  in  their  description, 
which  are  so  sad  in  their  event ;  and  that  their  punishment 
should  be  so  great,  wh^n  their  malice,  is  so  none  at  all ;  and 
it  is  strangest  of  all,  that  if  men  did  believe  such  horrible 
effects  to  be  consequent  of  venial  sins,  they  shoiild  esteem 
them  little,  and  inconsiderable,  and  warn  men  of  them  with 
so  little  caution.      But  to  take  this  wonder  ofi*,  though  they 
affright  men  with  purgatory  at  the  end,  yet  they  make  the 
bugbear  nothing  by  their  easy  remedies  and  preventions  in 
the  way.      Venial  sins  may  be  taken  off,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  committed ;  but  of 
this  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  in  the  sixth  section  of  this 
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chapter.  In  the  meantime,  to  beliere  purgatory,  ^^pv«s  tim 
ends  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  to  have  so  much  easintsasand 
leaTe  in  venial  sins,  serves  the  ends  of  their  laity ;  but  a$ 
truth  is  deserved  in  the  former,  so  are  piety  and  the  severities 
of  a  holy  life  very  much  slackened  by  the  latter. 

40.  But  as  care  is  taken  that  their  doctrine  do.not  deatroy 
charity  or  good  life  by  looseness  and  indulgence,  so  car# 
must  be  taken  that  ours  do  not  destroy  hope,  and  discount* 
tenaHiCe  the  endeavours  of  pious  people ;  for  if  the  smallest 
sins  be  so  highly  punishable,  who  can  hope  ever  to  escape 
the  intolerable  state  of  damnation  i  And  if  God  can  be  eter* 
nally  angry  for  those  things  which  we  account  small  sins; 
then  no  man  is  a  servant  or  a  friend  of  God.;  no  man  is  ia 
the  state  of  the  divine  favour ;  for  no  man  is  without  thesis 
sins ;  for  they  are  such, 

Qas  Don  possit  bomo  qnisqiram  eTitare  cirendo, 

*  a  man,  by  all  his  industry,  cannot  wholly  avoid/  Now  be- 
cause the  Scripture  pronounces   some  persons  'just,'  and 

*  righteous,' as  David  and  Josiah,  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  who 
yet  could  not  be  innocent  and  pure  from  small  oflfences ; 
either  these  little  things  are  in  their  own  nature  venial,  or 
the  godly  have  leave  to  do  that,  which  is  punished  in  the  un- 
godly; or  some  other  way  must  be  found  out,  how  that  which 
is  in  its  own  nature  damnable,  can  stand  with  the  state  of 
grace ;  and  upon  what  causes,  sins  which  of  themselves  are 
not  so,  may  come  to  be  venial,  that  is,  more  apt  and  ready 
to  be  pardoned,  and  in  the  next  dispositions  to  receive  a 
mercy. 


SECTION  V. 


41.  I.  No  just  person  does  or  can  indulge  to  himself  tfaei 
keeping  of  any  sin  whatsoever;  for  all  sins  are  accounted  of 
by  God  according  to  our  affections,  and  if  a  man  loves  any^ 
it  becomes  his  poison*  Every  sin  is  damnable  when  it  is 
chosen  deliberately,  either  by  es^press  act  or  by  interpretar- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  it  is  chosen  regularly  or  frequently.  He 
that  loves  to  cast  over  in  his  mind  the  pleasxures  of  his  past, 
sin,  he  that  entertains  all  those  instances  of  sin,  which  he^ 
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Ibinks  not  to  be  damnable^  this  man  hath  given  himself  up  to 
be  a  servant  to  a  trifle*  a  lover  of  little  and  fantastic  plea« 
sures.  Nothing  of  this  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace.  No 
man  can  love  sin  and  love  God  at  the  same  time ;  and  lo  think 
it  to  be  an  excuse  to  say  the  sin  is  little,  is  as  if  an  aduU 
teress  should  hope  for  pardon  of  her  offended  lord,  because 
the  man  whom  she  dotes  upon^  is  an  inconsiderable  person. 

42.  II.  In  sins  we  must  distinguish  the  formality  from  tha 
material  part.  The  formality  of  sin  is  disobedience  to  God„ 
and  turning  from  him  to  the  creature  by  love  and  adhesion. 
The  material  part  is  the  action  itself.  The  first  can  never 
happen  without  our  will ;  but  the  latter  may  by  surprise^ 
and  indeliberation,  and  imperfection  of  condition.  For  in 
this  life  our  understanding  is  weak,  our  attention  trifling,  our 
advertency  interrupted,  our  diversions  many,  our  divisions 
of  spirit  irresistible,  our  knowledge  little,  our  dulness  fre- 
quent, our  mistakes  many,  our  fears  potent,  and  betrayers  of 
of  our  reason  ;  and  at  any  one  of  these  doors  sin  may  enter^ 
in  its  material  part,  while  the  will  is  inactive,  or  the  under-; 
standing  dull,  or  the  affections  busy,  or  the  spirit  otherwise 
employed,  or  the  faculties  wearied,  or  reason  abused :  there- 
fore if  you  inquire  for  venial  sins,  they  must  be  in  his  throng 
of  imperfections,  but  they  never  go  higher.  Let  no  man 
therefore  say,  I  have  a  desire  to  please  myself  in  some  little 
things ;  for  if  he  desires  it,  he  may  not  do  it,  that  very  desire 
makes  that  it  cannot  be  venial,  but  as  damnable  as  any,  in  its 
proportion. 

43.  III.  If  any  man  about  to  do  an  action  of  sin,  inquires 
whether  it  be  a  venial  sin  or  no,-^to  that  man,  at  that  tirne^ 
that  sin  cannot  be  venial :  for  whatsoever  a  man  considers, 
and  acts,  he  also  chooses  and  loves  in  some  proportion,  and 
therefore  turns  from  God  to  the  sin,  and  that  is  against  the 
love  of  God,  and  in  its  degree  destructive  or  diminutive  of  the 
dtate  of  grace.  Besides  this,  such  a  person  in  this  inquiry 
asks  leave  to  sin  against  God,  and  gives  a  testimony  that  he 
would  sin  more  if  he  durst.  But  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  choice  is  lessened,  in  the  same  degree  the  material  part 
of  the  sin  receives  also  diminution. 

44.  IV.  It  is  remarkable,  that  amongst  the  ancients  this 
distinction  of  sins  into  mortal  and  venial,  or,  to  use  their  own 
words,  '  graviora  et  leviora,'  or  *  peccata  et  crimina,*  does 
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not  mean  a  distinction  of  kind,  but  of  degrees.    They  call 
them  mortal  sins,  which  shall  never,  or  very  hardly,  be  f>a(r- 
doned,  not  at  all  but  upon  very  hard  terms.     So  Pacianus* ; 
"  De  modo  criminum  edisserens  neqiiis  existimet  omnibus 
omnino  peccatis  summiim  discrimen  impositum ;  seduloque 
tequirens,  quse  sint  peccata,  quee  crimina,  nequis  existimet 
propter  innumera  delicta,  quorum  fraudibus  nuUus  immunis 
est,  me  omne  hominum  genus  indiscrete  pcenitendi  lege  con- 
stringere."  The  highest  danger  is  not  in  every  sin ;  offences 
and  crimes  must  be  distinguished  carefully :  for  the  same 
severe  impositions  are  not  indiifferently  to  be.  laid  upon  cri- 
minals, and  those  whose  guilt  is  in  such  instances  from  which 
no  man  is  free.  "  Wherefore  covetousness  may  be  redeemed 
with  liberality,  slander  with  satisfaction,  morosity  with  cheer- 
fulness, sharpness  with  gentle  usages,  lightness  with  gravity, 
perverseness  or  peevishness  with  honesty  and  fair  carriage: 
But  what  shall  the  despiser  of  God  do  ?  what  shall  the  mur- 
derer do  ?  what  remedy  shall  the  adulterer  ^  have?  *  Ista  suht 
capitalia,  fratres,  ista  mortalia :'  *  These  are  the  deadly  sins, 
these  are  capital  crimes :'  '*  meaning,  that  these  were  to  be 
taken  off  by  the  severities  of  ecclesiastical  or  public  repent- 
ance (of  which  I  am  afterward  to  give  account),  and  would 
cost. more  to  be  cleansed.     To  a  good  man,  and  *  meliorum 
operum  compensatione'  (as  Pacianus  affirms),  '  by  the  com- 
pensation of  good  work,'  that  is,  of  the  actions  of  the  con- 
trary graces,  they  are  venial,  they  are  cured.     For  by  venial 
they  mean  such  whicjh  with  less  difficulty  and  hazard  may 
be  pardoned :  such  as  was  St.  Paul's  blasphemy  and  perse- 
cuting the  church  ;  for  that  was  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  par- 
don, because  he  did  it '  ignorantly  in  unbelief :'  and  such  are 
those  sins  (saith  Csesarius)  which  are  usual   in  the  world, 
though  of  their  own  nature  very  horrible,  as  forswearing  our- 
selves, slander,  reproach,  and  the  like  ;  yet  because  tbey  are 
extremely  common,  they  are  such,  to  which  if  a  continual 
pardon  were  not  offered,  God's  numbers  would  be  infinitely 
lessened.     In  this  sense  every  sin  is  venial,  excepting  the 
three  capitals  reckoned  in  Tertullian,    'idolatry,    murder, 
and   adultery  ;'   every  thing  but  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  its  branches  reckoned  in  Pacianus  ;  every  thing 

^  In  Paraen. 
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but  the  seven  deadly  sins,  in  others.  Now,  according'to.tUe 
degree  and  malignity  of  the  sin,  or  its  abatement  by  any 
lessening  circumstance,  or  intervening  considerations,  so  it 
puts  on  its  degrees  of  v^niality,  or  being  pardonable.  Every 
sin  hath  some  degree  of  being  venial,  till  it  arrives  at  the  mxr 
j>ardonable  state,  and  then  none  is.  But  every  sin  that  hath 
many  degrees  of  venial,  hath  also  some  degrees  of  damnable.^ 
So  that  to  inquire  what  venial  sins  can  stand  with  the  state 
of  grace,  is  to  ask,  how  long  a  man  may-  sin  before  he  shall 
be  -damned ;  how  long  will  God  still  forbear  him  ;  how  long 
he  will  continue  to  give  him  leave  to  repent  ?  For  a  sin  is 
venial  upon  no  other  account  but  of  repentance.  If  venial 
be  taken  for  pardonable,  it  is  true  that  many  circumstances 
make  it  so,  more  or  less ;  that  is,  what^vef  makes  the  sin 
greater  or  less,  makes  it  more  or  less  venial :  and  of  these  I 
shall  give  account  in  the  chapter  of  sins  of  infirmity.  But  if 
by  venial,  we  mean  actually  pardoned,  or  not  exacted:  no- 
thing makes  a  sin  venial,  but  repentance ;  and  that  makes 
every  sin  to  be  so.  '  Therefore, 

45.  V.  Some  sins  are  admitted  by  holy'persons,  and  yet 
they  still  continue  ;  not  that  any  of  these  sins  is  permitted 
to  them  J  nor  that  God  cannot  as  justly  exact  them  of  his 
servants  as  of  his  enemies  ;  nor  that  in  the  covenant  of  the 
Gospel  they  are  not  imputable ;  nor  that  their  being  in  God's 
favour  hides  them,  for  God  is  most  impatient  of  any  remain- 
ing evil  in  his  children  :  but  the  only  reasonable  account  of 
it  is,  because  the  state  of  grace  is  a  state  of  repentance ; 
these  sins  are  those,  which,  as  Pacianus  expresses  it,  *  con- 
trariis  emendata  proficiunt/  '  they  can  be  helped  by  contrary 
actions  :'  and  the  good  man  does  perpetually  watch  against 
them,  he  opposes  a  good  against  every  evil ;  that  is,  in  effect 
he  uses  them  just  as  he  uses  the  greatest  that  ever  he  com- 
mitted. Thus  the  good  man  when  he  reproves  a  sinning  per- 
son, overacts  his  anjger,  and  is  transported  to  indecency, 
though  it  be  for  God :  some  are  over-zealous,  some. are  fan- 
tastic and' too  apt  to  opinion,  which  in  little  degrees  of  in- 
brdination  are  not  so  soon  discernible.  A  good  man  may  be 
overjoyed,  or  too  much  pleased  with  his  recreation,  or  be  too  • 
passionate  at  the  death  of  a  child,  or  in  a  sudden  anger  go 
beyond  the  evenness  of  a  wise  Christian,  and  yet  be  a  good 
man  still,  and  a  friend  of  God,  his  son  and  his  servant :  but 
vox.  Vlll.  '      2  B 
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then  tbate  things  happen  in  despite  of  all  his  care  and  obser* 
yation ;  and  when  he  does  espy  any  of  these  obliquitiei^^  he 
is  troubled  at  it,  and  seeks  to  amend  it:  and  therefore,  these 
things  are  venial,  that  is,  pitied  and  excused,  because  they 
are  unavoidable,  but  avoided  as  much  as  they  well  can  (all 
things  considered),  and  God  does  not  exact  them  pf  him,  be* 
cause  the  good  man  exacts  them  of  himself.  These  being  the 
rales  of  doctrine,  we  are  to  practise  accordingly. 

To  which  add  the  following  measures. 

46.  VI.  This  difference  in  sins,  of  mortal  and  venial,  that 
is,  greater  ^nd  less,  is  not  to  be  considered  by  us,  but  by 
God  alone,  and  cannot  have  influence  upon  us  to  any  good 
purposes.  For,  1.  We  do  not  always  know  by  what  parti- 
cular measures  they  are  lessened  :  in  general  we  know  some 
proportions  of  them,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  we 
may  .easily  be  deceived,  but  can  very  hardly  be  exact.  St, 
Austin'  said  the  same  thing  '*  Quae  sint  levia,  et  quae  gravia 
peccata,  non  humano  sed  Divino  sunt  pensanda  judicio  :'* 
"  God  only,  not  man,  can  tell  which  sins  are  great,  and  which 
little.*'- — For  since  we  see  them  equally  forbidden;  we  must 
with  equal  care  avoid  them  all.  Indeed,  if  the  case  should  be 
^o  put,  that  we  must  either  commit  sacrilege,  or  tell  a  spite- 
ful lie,  kill  a  man,  or  speak  unclean  words,  then  it  might  be 
of  use  to  us,  to  consider  which  is  the  greater,  which  is  less, 
that,  of  evils  we  might  choose  the  less :  but  this  case  can 
never  be,  for  no  man  is  ever  brought  to  that  necessity,  that 
he  must  choose  one  sin ;  for  he  can  choose  to  die  before  he 
j»hall  do  either,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  he  can  be  put  to. 
And  therefore,  though  right  reason  and  experience,  and  some 
general  lines  of  religion,  mark  out  some  actions  as  criminal, 
and  leave  others  under  a.  general  and  indefinite  condemna- 
tion, yet  it  is  in  order  to  repentance  and  amends  when  such 
things  are  done,  not  to  greater  caution  directly  of  avoiding 
them  in  the  da,ys  of  temptation  ;  for  of  two  infinites  in  the 
same  kind,  one  cannot  be  bigger  than  the  other.  We  are 
tied  with  the  biggest  care  to  avoid  every  sin,  and  bigger  than 
the  biggest  we  find  not.  This  only :  for  the  avoiding  of  the 
greatest  sins,  there  are  more  arguments  from  without,  and 
sometimes  more  instruments  and  ministries  of  caution  and 

•.Snchirjd.  etp.  78. 
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{freTention  are  to  bef  ws^,  than  hi  lesser  sins ;  but  it  is  be*- 
eause  fetrer  will  serve  in  one  than  in  another ;  but  all  th«t  ift 
needful  must  be  used  in  ^1 :  but  there  is' no  difierence  in  otbr 
choice  that  can  be  considerable,  for  we  must  nsTer  dboMe 
either ;  and  therefore  befoi'ehand  to  compare  tiarem  togetiier> 
whereof  neither  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  other,  is  to  l«y  ft 
snare  for  ourselres,  and  make  us  apt  to  one  by  undervaluing 
it,  and  calling  it  less  than  others,  that  dftight  us  more^  In^* 
deed,  when  die  sin  is  done,  to  measure  it  may  be  of  use  (as  I 
shall  shew),  but  to  do  it  beforehand  hath  danger  in  it  of  be* 
ing  tempted,  and  more  than  a  danger  6f  b^g.decdved :  fot 
our  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  are  complicated,  and  we 
know  not  which  end  is  principally  intended,  nor  by  what  sir^ 
gument,  amongst  many,  we  were  finally  determined,  or  which 
is  the  prevailing  ingredient ;  nor  are  we  competent  judges 
of  our  own  strengths,  and  we  can-do  more  than  we  think  we 
can ;  and  we  remember  not)  that  the  temptation  which  pre^ 
vails,  was  sought  for  by  ourselves  ;  nor  can  we  separate  ne^ 
eessity  from  choice,  our  consent  from  our  being  betttiyed  ^ 
nor  tell  whether  our  fort  is  given  up,  becanse  we  would  do 
so,  or  because  we  could  not  help  it-  Who  can  tell  whether 
be  could  not  stand  one  assault  more,»^and,  if  he  had,  whether 
or  no  the  temptation  would  not  have  left  him  i  The  tiraysf 
of  consent  are  not  always  direct,  and  if  they  be  crooked,  W<i 
see  them  not.  And,  after  all  this,  if  we  were  sA^le,  yet 
we  are  not  willing,  to  judge  right,  with  truth,  and  with  se-» 
verity ;  something  foi  ourselves,  something  for  excnse,  sdlWe- 
thing  for  pride ;  a  little  for  vanity,  and  a  little  in  hypocrisy, 
but  a  great  deal  for  peace  and  quiet,  that  the  rest  of  the  miael 
may  not  be  disturbed,  that  we  may  live  and  die  in  peace,  and 
in  a  good  opinion  of  qurselves.  These  indeed  are  evil  mea- 
sures, but  such  by  which  we  usually  make  judgment  of  our 
actions,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  call  great  &ins  little,  wti^ 
little  sins  none  at  all. 

47.  11.  That  any  sins  are  venial  being  only  because  of 
the  state  of  grace  and  repentance,  under  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted; what  condition  a  man  is  in,  eveii  for  the  smallest 
sins,  he  can  no  more  know  than  he  can  tell  that  ull  his  other 
sins  are  pardoned,  that  his  repentance  is  accepted,  that  no- 
fhittg  of  God's  anger  is  reserved,  that  he  is  pleased  for  all, 
that  there  is  no  judgment  behind  hanging  over  his  head,  to 
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stiftke  htm  for  tbat  whefeih  he  was  most  negligent.  Now  tcl* 
though  some  mealiave  great  and  just  confidences  that  they 
are  actually  in  God's  favour,  yet  dll  good  men  have  hot  so: 
For  there'are  coverings  sometiines  put  over  the  spirits  of  the 
best  men ;  and  there  are  intermedial  and  doubtM  states  of 
men  (as  I  shall  represicnt  in  the  chapter  of  actual  sins),  there 
are  also  ebbings  and  flo  wings  of  sin  and  pardon  :  and  there* 
fore,  none  but  God  only  knows  how  long  this  state  of  i^enial- 
ity  and  pardoti  will  last;  and  therefore,  ^s  no  man  can  pro- 
nounce concerning  any  kind  of  sins,  th^t  they!  are  in  them- 
selves venial^  so  neither  can  he  know  coitoeming  his  own^  or 
any  man^s  particular  state,  that  any  such  sins  are  pardoned; 
or  venial  i6  him.  He  that  lives  a  good  life,  will  find  it  so  id 
its  Own  case,  and  in  the  event  of  things;  an^  that  is  all  which 
can  be  said  as  to  this  particular;  and  it  is  ^ell  it  is  so,  *^ne 
studium  proficiendi  ad  omnia  peccata  cavenda  pigrescat/'  a» 
St»  Austin  well  observed.  If  it  were  otherwise^  and  that-sin^ 
in  their  own  nature  by  venial  and  not  venial  ar^  distinguished 
and  separate  in  their  natures  from  each  other,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  of  so  ea^y  remedy,  and  inconsiderable  a  guilt, 
they  would  never  become  earnest  to  avoid  all. 

48. .  III.  There  are  some  sins  which  indeed  seem  venial, 
and  were  they  not  sentenced  in  Scripture  with  severe  words,, 
would  pass  for  trifles ;  but  "  in  Scripturis  demon^trantur  opi- 
nione  graviora,*'  as  St.  Austin  notes*;  **  they  are  by  the  word 
of  God  declared  to  be  greater  than  they  are  thought  to  be;" 
an4(^e  have  reason  to  judge  so,  concerning  many  instances, 
in  which  men  are  too  easy  and  cruelly  kind  unto  themselves^ 
St.  Paul  said,  *'  I  had  not  known  concupiscence  to  be  a  sin, 
if  the  law  had  not  said.  Thou  shalt  not  lust :"  and  We  use  to 
call  them  scrupulous  and  fantastic  persons,  who  make  much 
ado  about  a  careless  word^  and  call  themselves  to  severe  ac- 
count for  every  thought^  and  are  troubled  for  every  morsel 
they  eat,  when  it  can  be  disputed  whether  it  might  not  better 
have  been  spared.  Who  could  have  guessed  that  calling  my 
enemy  'fool'  should  be  so  great  a  matter ;  b^t  because  we  are 
told  that  it  is  so ;  told  by  him  that  shall  be  our  judge,  who 
shall  call  us  to  accojant  for  every  idle  word ;  we  may  well 
think  that  the  measures  which  men  usually  make  by  their 
(puston^is  and  false  principles,  and  their  own  necessities>  lest 
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they  by  themselves  should  be  condemned^  are  weak  ^nd'ftii^ 
lacious :  and  therefore,  whatsoever  can  be  of  truth  in  the  dtf- 
ference  of  sins^  may  become  a  danger  to  thtim  who-  desire  to 
distinguish  them,  but  can  bring  no  advantages  to .  the  inte^ 
rests  of  piety  and  a  holy  life.* 

49.  IV.  We  only  account  those  sins  great  ^hieh  are  un- 
usual>  which  rush  violently  against  the  conscience,  because 
ii)en  have  not  been  acquainted  with  them :  '*  Peccata  -solii 
inusitata  exhorrescimus,  usitata  ver6  diligimus^"'  But  thos^ 
which  th^y  act  every  day,  they  suppose  them  to  be  small; 
'  quotidianaB  incuvsiones/  the  unavoidable  acts  of  every  day, 
and  by  degrees  our  spirit  is  reconciled  to  them,  conversing 
with  them  as  with  a  tame  wolf,  who  by  custom  hath  forgot^ 
ten  the  circumstances  of  his  barbarous  nature,  but  is  a  wolf 
still.  Ta  jucKpa  Koi  ttvvififii  tSjv  afuipriijiiaTwi^,  as  Synesins  calls 
them:  Hhe  little  customs  of  sinning,'  men  think,  oughtto  be 
dissembled.  This  was  so  of  old ;  Cessarius,  bishop  of  Arles^ 
complained  of  it  in  his  time.  '■  Verc  dico  fratres  V'  &c.  "  I 
say  truly  to  you,  brethren,  this  thing,  according  to  the  law 
and  commandment  of  our  Lord,  never  was  lawful,  n^thdr  is 
it,  nor  shall  it  ever  be ;  but  as  if  it  were  worse, '  ita  peccata 
ista  in  consuetudinem  missa  sunt,  et  tanti  sunt  qui  ilia  fauci-t 
unt,  ut  jam  quasi  ex  licito  fieri  credantur,^  '  theae  sins  ar^  so 
usiial  and  common,  that  men  now  begin  to  think  them  .law- 
ful/ ''-^And,  indeed,  who  can  do  a  sin  every  day,  and  think 
it  great  and  highly  damnable  ?  If  he  think  so,  it  will  ;be  very 
uneasy  for  him  to  keep  it :  but,  if  he  will  keep  it,  he  will  also 
endeavomr.to  get  some  protection  or  excuse  for  it ;  aomething 
to  warrant,  or  sbmething  to  undervalue  it;  and  ^%  last  it 
shall  te  accounted  venial,  and  by  some  means  Or  other  recon-t 
citable  with  the  hopea  of  heaven.  .  He  thatis  psed  to  oppress 
the  poor  every  day,  thinks  he  i^  a  charitable  man,  if  he  leta 
them  go  away  with  any  thing  he  could  have  tttken  froiA  them  s 
but  he  is  not  troubled  in  conscience  for  detaining  the  wag^a: 
of  the  hireling,  with  deferring  to  do  juftjice,  with  little  arti^ 
of  exaction  and  lessening  their  provisions..  Fojr;  since  no*} 
thing  is  great  or  little  but  in  .comparison  with  something  else,, 
he  ^K^onnts  his  ^in  ^mall,  because  he  pommits  greater  i  an4. 
h^  thai  can  .suffer  the  gregute^t  hxjj^iejoi,  shriE^  not  un4Q?  a 
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lighter  We%bt ;  find  upo^  this  accQunt  it  ur  ioipoeaU^le  but 
4iich  men  must  be  deceived  wd  die^ 

60.  V.  Let  no  loan  ibiak  thftt  hi«  vem^l  or  snuiUer  mm 
^bftU  be  pajrdooed  for  the  ^mallaess  of  their  matter,  aod  in  a 
distinct  account;  for  a  man  is  not  quit  of  the  smallest  bat  by 
beii^  alio  qmt  of  the  greatest :  for  God  does  not  pardon  any 
mn  to  him  Aat  remains  bis  enemy ;  and  therefore,  unless  the 
man  be  a  good  man,  and  in  the  stote  of  grace,  he  cannot  hope 
that  bis  venial  sins  can  be  in  any  sense  indulged;  they  in<- 
0rea8ie  the  buiden  of  the  other,  and  are  like  little  stones  laid 
npon  a  sfaonlder  already  cmsbed  ¥^ith  an  unequal  load.  Ei«- 
ther  God  pardons  the  greatest,  or  the  least  stand  unoam 
oelled* 

51.  VI.  Although  God  never  pardons  ti»e  asftallest  viiht 
out  the  greatest,  yet  he  s<H»etimes  retains  the  smallest,  of 
them,  whose  greatest  he  haih  pardoned.  The  reason  is,  bet 
oause  althcMigh  a  man  be  in  the  state  of  grace  and  of  the  dit 
vine  favour,  and  God  wiU  not  destroy  his  servants  for  eveey 
calamity  of  theirs,  yet  he  will  not  suffer  any  thing  that  ia 
amiss  in  them.  A  father  nevor  pardons  tibe  small  offeuoes 
of  his  son  who  is  in  rebellion  against  him ;  dbose  little  offences 
caimot  pretend  to  pardon  till  he  be  reocmciled  to  his  father ; 
but,  if  he  be,  yet  his  fadiev  may  chastise  his  little  misdemean?* 
ears,  «r  reserve  some  of  his  displeasure  so  fiaur  as  may  minisH 
terto  diseipiine,  not  to  destruction:  and  therefore  if  a  uaa 
have  escaped  his  father's  anger  and  final  displeasure,  let  him 
.  nraiember,  that  though  his  feilier  is  not  willing  to  dtsinberiil 
him,  yet  he  will  be  ready  to  chastise  him.  And  we  see  i% 
by  ^  whole  dispensation  of  God,  that  '  the  righteous  are 
punished,'  and  afflictions  *  begin  at  the  boose  of  God ;'  and 
€h>d  is  so  impatient  even  of  tittle  evils  in  them,  that  to  make 
Aem  pure  hie  will  draw  them  through  the  fire ;  and  there  are^ 
0ome  who  are  ^  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire/  And  certainly,  thoso 
sias  ought  not  to  be  negleeted,  or  esteemed  little,  which  p^o« 
vek-e  Oed  to  anger  even  against  his  servants.  We  find  this' 
insta&eed  in  the  ease  of  the  Corinthians,  who  used  indecent 
ciroumstanees  and  unhandsome  usages  of  the  blessed  sacra-- 
ment{  even  for  this,  God  severely  reproved  them^  ^fer  this 
cause  many  are  weak,  and  side,  and  some  am  fidlen  asle^^'^ 
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which  is  an  expression  used  in  Scriptnre  to  signify  th^m  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  and  is  not  used  to  signify  the  death  of  them 
that  perish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord*  These  persons 
died  m  the  state  of  grace  and  repentance,  but  yet  died  iil 
Aeir  sin ;  chastised  for  their  lesser  sins,  but  so  that  their 
sools  were  saved.  This  is  that  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus^ 
affirms  of  sins  committed  after  our  illumination,  ri  82  hrtytvd*' 
fupa  iKKsAciperai,  *  These  sins  must  be  purged'  with  a  #et{Setr^ic« 
'  with  the  chastisements  of  sons/  The  result  of  this  consi-^ 
deration  is  that  which  St.  Peter  adtises,  "  that  we  pass  the 
time  of  our  sojourning  here  in  fear :''  for  no  man  ought  to 
walk  confidently,  who  knows  that  eten  the  most  laudable 
life  hath  in  it  evil  Enough  to  be  smarted  for  with  a  isfever^ 
calamity. 

52.  VIL  The  most  trifling  actions,  the  daily  incursions 
of  sins,  though  of  the  least  malignity,  yet  if  they  be  neglectr 
ed^  combine  and  knit  together,  till  by  their  multitude  they. 
grow  insupportable;  thi»  caution  I  learn  from  Ce&sarius 
Arehtensis  K  **  Et  hoc  considerate,  fratres,  quia  etiamsi  ca^ 
pitalia  crimina  non  subreperent,  ipsa  nnnuta  peccata  qd» 
(quod  pejus  est)  aut  non  attendimus,  aut  certd  pro  nihilo 
eomputamuft, »  simnl  omnia  congregentur,  nescio  queB  bono^ 
Tnm  opermn  abundantia  illis  preeponderare  suffit^iat  ;*'  **  At- 
thongh  capital  sins  invade  you  not,  yet  if  your  minutes,  your 
small  sins,  which  either  we  do  not  consider  at  all,  or  value 
not  at  all,  be  combinedj  or  gathered  into  one  heap,  I  know 
not  vriiat  multitude  of  good  works  will  suflLce  to  weigh 
Ihem  down/'  For  little  sin«  are  like  the  sand,  and  when 
Aey  become  a  heap  are  heavy  as  lead ;  and  **  a  leaking  ship 
may  as  eertai»ly  perish  with  the  little  inlets  of  water  as  with 
ft  nugbty  wave^;'^  for  of  many  drops  a  river  is  made ;  and 
therefore,  '^  ipsa  minuta  vel  levia  non  eontemnantut.  Ilk 
enim  qum  bumansd  fragilitati  quanrf is  parva  tamen  crebfst 
sttbrepunt,  quasi  collecta  contra  nos  fuerint,  ita  nos  grava^ 
bunt  m&at  imum  ahquod  grande  peccatum  ^ ;''  ''  Let  no  little 
sins  be  despised,  for  even  those  smallesi  things  which  creep 
upon  us  by  our  natural  weakness,  yet  when  they  are  gather- 
ed tog^ether  against  us,  stand  on  a  heap,  and  tike  an  army 

•  Sironat  4i.  ^  Voia*  1^-  ,     .  > 
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of 'flies  can  destroy  us  as  Well  as  any  one  deadly  erieiriy* 
'*  Qu8B  quamvis  singula  non  lethali  vulnere  ferire  sentiantur, 
picut  homicidium;  et  adulterium,  vel  ceetera  hujasmodi.tamen 
omnia  simul  congregata  velut  scabies,  quo  pliira  sunt,  nJedaht, 
et  nostrum  decus  ita  exterminant,  ut  k  filii  sponsiv  speciosi 
form&  prsB  filiis  hominum«  castisisimis  amplfexibus  separent^ 
nisi  medicamento  quotidianee  pcenitentiae  dissecentur :"  *'  In- 
deed, w^  do  not  feel  every  one  of  theoi  strike  so  home  and 
deadly 9  as  murder  and  adultery  do;  yet  when  they  are 
united,  they  are  like  a  scab,  they  kill  with  their  multitude,' 
and  so  destroy  our  internal  beauty,  that  they  separate  us 
from  the  purest  embraces  of  the  Bridegroom,  unless  they  be 
scattered  with  the  medicine  of  a  daily  repentance  V  Forte 
that  does  these  little  sins  often,  and  repents  not  of  them,  nor 
strives  against  them,  either  loves  them  directly  or  by  inter- 
pretation. 

53.  VIII.  Let  no  man,  when  he  is  tempted  to  as  in,  go  then 
to  take  measures  of  it ;  because  it  being  his  own  case  he  is 
an  unequal  and  incompetent  judge;  his  temptation  is  his 
prejudice  and  his  bribe,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  suck 
in  the  poison,  by  his  making  himself  believe  that  the  potion 
is  not  deadly.  Examine  not  the  particular  measures  unless 
the  sin  be  indeed  by  its  disreputation  great;  then  examine  as 
much  as  you  please,  provided  you  go  not  about  to  lessen  it. 
It  is  enough  it  is  a  sin,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  Qod,  and 
that  death  and  damnation  are  its  wages. 

54.  IX«  When  the  mischief  is  done,  then  you  may,  in 
the  first  days  of  your  shame  and  sorrow  for  it,  with  more 
safety,  take  its  measures.  For  immediately  after  acting,  sin 
does  to  most  men  appear  in  all  its  ugliness  and  deformity: 
and  if  in  the  days  of  your  temptation  you  did  lessen  the  mear 
sure  of  your  sin^  yet  in  the  days  of  your  sorrow,  do  not 
shorten  the  measures  of  repentance*  Every  sin  is  deadly 
enough ;  and  no  repentance  or  godly  sorrow  can  be  too  great 
for  that  which  hath  deserved  the  eternal  wrath  of  Grod. 

55*  X.  I  end  these  advices  with  the  meditation  of  St. 
Jerome.  '^  Si  ira  et  aermonis  injuria,  atqueinterdum  joous* 
Judicio,.conciU^ue,  atqi^^  Gehenna  ignibus  delegatur,  q\M 
merebitur  turpium  rerum  appetitio,  et  avaritia  quae  est  radix 
omnium  malorum  r^  "  If  anger,  and  injurious  words,  and 
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soineiimes  a  foolisl^  jest,  ar^  sentenced  to  capital  and  supreme 
panishmeiits,  what  punishment  shall  the  lustful  and  the  co-'' 
yetous  have  f " — And  what  will  be  the  event  of  all  our  souls^ 
who  reckon  those,  injurious  or  angry  words  of  calling  *  fool,* 
or/^ot'  amongst  the  smallest,  and  those  which  are  indeed 
less  we  do  not  observe  at  all  f  For  who  is  there  amongst  us 
almost,  who  calls  himself  to  an  account  for  trifling  words, 
loose,  .laughter,  the  smallest  beginnings  of  intemperance,- 
careless  spending  too  great  portions  of  our  time  in  trifling 
visits  and  courtships,  balls,  revellings,  fantastic  dressings, 
sleepiness,,  idleness,  and  useless  conversation,  neglecting  our 
times  of  prayer  frequently,  or  causelessly,  slightiog  religion 
and  religious  persons,  siding  wi^h  factions  indifierently,  for-* 
getting  our  former  obligations  upon  trifling  regards,  vain 
thou^ts,  wanderings  and  weariness  at  our  devotion,  love  of 
praise,  laying  little  plots  and  snares  to  be  commended  ;  high* 
opinion  of  ourselves,  resolutions  .to  excuse  all;  and  never  to 
confess  an.  error  ;  going  to  church  for  vain  purposes,  itch«- 
ing  lears,  love,  of  flattery,  and  thousands  more  i  The.  very 
kinds  of  them  put  together  are  a  heap ;  and  therefore,  the  so 
frequent  and  almost  infinite  repetition  of  the  acts  of  all  those 
are,  as  David's  expression  is,  without  hyperbole,  ^  mo^e  thai^ 
the  hairs  upon  our  head ;'  they  are  like  the  number  of  the 
Hands  upon  the  sea-shore  for  multitude* 


SECTION  VI. 

J  .  -       ■ 

Wh4f  Repentance  i$  necessary  for  the  smaller  or  more 

venial  SinSp 

56.  I.  Upon  supposition  of  the  premises;  since  these  small- 
ev*  sins  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  guilt,  and 
the  same  enmity  against  God,  and  consigned  to  the  same 
evil  portion  that  other  sins  are,  they  are  to  be  washed  off 
with  the  same  repentance  also  as  others.  Christ's  blood  is 
the*  lavatory,  and  fatith  and  repentance  are  the  two  hands  that 
l^ash  ourselves  white  from  the  greatest  and  the  least  stains: 
and  since  they  are  by  tlie  impenitent  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
same  fearful  prisons  of  darkness,  by  thp  same  remedies  and 
instruments  the  intolerable  sentence  can  only  be  prevented. 
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Th^  flitme  iogredi^ts,  but  a  leftft  quantity  possibly  may  make 
the  medicine.    CaBsarius,  biskop  of  Arlfis^  who  spake  many 
excellent  things  in  this  article*  says,  that  for  these  smaller 
sins  a  private  repentance  is  proportionable  ^ : ''  Si  levia  fortasse 
sunt  delicta,  y.  g.  si  homo  yel  in  sermone,  vel  in  aliqu&  re« 
prehensibili  Toluntate  $  si  in  oculo  peecavit,  aut  corde ;  yer*f 
borum  et  cogitationummaculsB  quotidian&  orattione  curandsB^ 
et  private  compunctione  terendss  sunt  :'•  ^'  The  sins  of  theeye^ 
and  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  the  offences  of  the  tongue,  ar9 
to  be  I3ured  by  secret  contrition  and  compunction  and  a 
daily  prayer/' — But  St.  Cyprian  commends  many  whose  con-* 
science  being  of  a  tender  complexion,  they  would  even  for  the 
thoughts  of  thetr  heart  do  public  penance.    His  words  ace 
these  ^ ; — '*  aultos  timorat»  eonscieatise,  quamvis  nuUo  8a<« 
erificii  aut  libelli  facinore  coostricti  essent,  quoniam  tamen 
ie  hoc  yel  cogitanrerunt,.  hoc  ipsum  apud  sacesdotes  Dei  dor 
lenter  et  simpliciter  confitentes  exomologesia  conscientiss 
fecissQ,  animi  sni  pondus  exposuisse,  salutacem  medelan* 
paryis  licet  et  modicis  vulneribus  exquirentes  ^''    *^  Because 
they  had  but  thought  pf  complying  with  idolaters,  they  sadly 
and  ingenuously  came  to  the  ministecs  of  holy  things,  Qod's 
priests,  confessing  the  secret  turpitude  of  their  conscience,; 
laying  aside  the  weight  that  pressed  their  spirit,  and  sed^ing 
remedy  even  for  their  smallest  wounds.^'—- And,  indeed,  we 
find  that  among  the  ancients  ^  there  was  no  other  difiFerence 
in  assignation  of  repentance  to  the  several  degrees  of  sin,  but 
only  by  public,  and  private  :    capital  sins  they  would  have 
submitted  to  public  judgment ;  but  the  lesser  evils  to  be 
mourned  for  in  private :    of  this  I  shall  give  account  in 
the  chapter  of  eccl^astical  repentance.     In  the  meantime 
their  general  rule  was,  that  because  the  lesser  sins  came  in  by 
a  daily  incursion,  therefore  they  were  to  be  cut  off  by  a  daily 
repentance  y  which,  because  it  was  daily,  could  not  b^  so  in* 
tense  and  signally  punUire  as  the  sharper  repentances  for  thq 
seldom-returning  sins ;  yet  as  the  sins  were  daily,  but  of  less 
malice,  so  their  repentance  must  be  daily,  but  of  )ess,afflio* 
lion.    ^'  Medicamento  quotidiansB  p€^nitenti8&  dissecentur  ;" 
that  was  St.  Austin's  rule".    Those  evils,  that  happen  every 
day,  must  be  cried  out  against  every  day. 

^  Iloia.  1.  I  De  Lap«8. 

^  Vide  St.  Aug.  lib.  83.  q.  )6.  et  Csaar.  ArelaU  bom.  1. 
B  Lib.60.b<Mb.>M).c.  8k  .       .  . 
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SI.  II.  Every  actton  of  repealaiice,  every  good  worii  done 
for  die  lore  of  God^  and  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  designed, 
and  particularly  applied,  to  the  interscisBion  of  the  smallest 
unavoidable  sins,  is,  through  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death; 
and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance,  operative  towards  the  expia<- 
tion  or  pardon  of  thenu    For  a  man  cannot  do  all  the  parti- 
oulars  of  repentance  for  every  sin  ;  but,  out  of  the  gt* 
neral  hatred  of  sin,  picks  out  some  special  instances,  and 
i^portions  them  to  his  special  sins ;  as  to  acts  of  unclean* 
Bess  he  opposes  acts  of  severity,  to  intemperance  he  op# 
poses  fasting.    But  then,  as  he  rests  not  here,  but  goes  on 
to  the  consummation  of  repentance  in  his  whole  life :  so  it 
must  be  in  the  move  venial  sins.    A  less  instance  of  express 
anger  is  graciously  accepted,  if  it  be  done  in  the  state  of 
grace,  and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance;  but  then  the  pardon 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  pursuance  and  integrity  of  that 
grace,  in  the  sums  total.    For  no  man  can  say  that  so  much 
sorrow,  or  such  a  degree  of  repentance,  is  enough  to  any  sin 
he  hath  done :  and  yet  a  man  cannot  apportion  to  every  sin 
huge  portions  of  special  sorrow,  it  must  therefore  be  done  aU 
his  life-time ;  and  the  little  portions  must  be  made  up  by  the 
wlK>le  grace  and  state  of  repentanf^e.  One  instance  is  enough 
particularly  to  express  the  anger,  or  to  apply  the  grace,  of  re^ 
pentance  to  any  single  sin  which  is  not  among  the  capitals  ; 
but  no  one  instance  is  enough  to  extinguish  it.    For  sin  is 
not  pardoned  in  an  instatit  (as  I  shall  afterward  discourse), 
neitfaer  is  the  remedy  of  a  natmral  and  a  just  proportion  to 
the(  sin.    Therefore,  when  many  of  the  ancient  doctors  apply 
to  venia)  sins  special  remedies,  by  way  of  expiation,  or  depre- 
cation, such  as  are,  ^^  beating  the  breast,  saying  the  Lord's 
prayer,  alms,  communicating, confessing V'  and  some  others; 
the  doctrine  of  such  remedies  is  not  true,  if  it  be  understood 
that  those  particulars  are  just  physically  or  meritoriously  pro- 
portioned to  the  sin.    No  one  of  these  alone  is  a  cure  or  ex^ 
ptation  of  the  past  sin ;  but  every  one  of  these  in  the  virtue 
of  rep^tance  is  effective  to  its  part  of  the  work,  that  is,  he 
that  repents  and  forsakes  them  as  he  can,  shall  be  accepted, 

«  ScdUsia  Bab»M4  dia  exoog^UvU  lacilo,  ^o^raoi  iwaatillt  doolivant  aperta 
qimi^  ad  aapentitioQem : 

Confiteor,  iundo,  cons(iergor,  conUror,  oro, 
Sij|;iior,  edo-,  dono,  per  Imeo  veoMilia  pefko* 
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though  the  expression  of  his  repentance  be  applied  ,to  hia 
fault  but  in  one  or  more  of  these  single  instances ;  because 
all  good  works  done  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  hare  an  efi^caey 
towards  the  extinction  06  those  sins  which  Qannot  be  aroided 
by  any  mbral  diligence ;  there  is  no  othen  thing  on  our  parts 
which  can.be  done,  and  if  that  which  is  unaroidable,  were 
also  irremediabli^,  our  condition  would  be  intolerable  ancj 
desperate.  To  the  sense  of  this  advice. we  have  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory ;  "  Si  qi:^s.ergQ  peccata  sua  tecta  esse  desider 
rat,  Deo  ea  per  vocem  cOQfessionis ostendat/'  &c.  "If  any 
man  desires  to  have. his  sins  covered,  let  him  first  open. them 
to  God  incohfession  -..but  there  are  some  sin^y  which,  so  long 
as  we  live  in  this  world, .  can  hardly,  or  indeed  not  at  all  b^ 
wholly  avoided  by  perfefct  men^  For  holy  men  have  some? 
thing  in  this  life,  which,  they  ought  to  cover ;  for  it  is^  alto^ 
geiher  impossible  that  they  should  never  sin  in  word  QX 
thought.  Therefore^  the  men  of  God  do  study  to  cover  th^ 
faults  of  their  eyes  or  tongue  with  good  deeds,  they  study  to 
overpower  the  number  of  their  idle  words  with:  the  weight  of 
good  works. .  But  how  can  it  be  that  the  faulty  of  good  m^ 
should  be  covered,  when  all  things  are  naked  to  the.  eyes  of 
God  I  but  only  because  that  which  is  covered  is  put  undier^ 
something  is  brought  over  it :  our  sins  are  covered  when  Wi$ 
bring  over  them  the  cover  of  good  works*": — But  Cseaariu^i 
the  bishop,  is;  more  punctual,  and  descends  to  particulars, 
For  having  given  this  general  rule,  "Ilia  par  vavelquotidi^n^ 
peccata  bonis  operibus  redimere  non  desista^t/'  "  Let  theiQ 
not  cease  to  redeem  or  expiate  their  daily  and  sqiaU  fa^ult^ 
with  good  works ;"  he  adds,  "  But  I  desire  joaore  fully  to  in* 
sinuate  to  you,  with  what  works  small  sins  are  taken  off. .  S<3i 
often  as  we  visit  the  sick,  go  (in  charity)  to  th§m  that  are  in 
pri^n,  reconcile  variances,  keep  the  fasts  of  the  church,  lyash 
the  fe$t  of  strangers,  repair  to  the  vigils  and  watches  of  th(» 
churph,  give,  alms  tp  passing,  beggars,  forgive  pur  enemies 
when  they  a$k  pardQn :''  "  istis  enim  operibus  et.his  similibus 
m^nuta  peccata  quotidi^  redimuntur ; ''  "  with  these  and  the, 
like  works  th^  minute  or  smaller  sins  are  daily  redeemed  or 
taken  off/' 

68.  in.  There  is  in  prayer  a  particular  efficacy,  and  it  is 
of  proper  use  and  application  in  the  case  of  the  more  venial 
and  unavoidable  ^ins,  rsitber.  this  than  any  other  alone,  espe- 
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daily  being  helped  by  cbftrity,  that  is,  alms  and  forgite&ess. 
Because  the  greatest  number  of  venial  sins  come  In  (as  I 
«faall^  afterward  demohstrate)  upon  the  stock  of  ignorance^ 
or»  which  is  all  one,  imperfect  noticed  and  acts  of  understand- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  have  not  any  thing  in  the  natural  parts 
and  instances  of  repentance,  so  fit  to  expiate  or  to  cure  them. 
Bat  because  they  are  beyond  human  care,  they  are  to  be 
cured  by  the  divine  grace,  and  this  is  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer.  And  this  St.  Clement  advised  in  his  epintle.  'E^c-* 
rAvati  ra^  X^'^9^^  vjutJv  irp^  rov  ovroicpaTopc*  9cov,  JwrcvovrfC 
tnrrbv  HkBtav  yiv^aSkU,  d  ri  &KOvn^  tyfia^crc.  "  Lift  up  your  eyes 
to  God  Almighty,  praying  him  to  be  merciful  to  you,  if  you 
have  unwillingly  fallen  into  error/'  And  to  the  same  pur-* 
pose  are  the  words  of  St.  Austin :  "  Propter  levia,  sine  qaibus 
esse  non  possumus,  oratio  inventa :"  **  For  those  lifter  sins, 
without  which  we  cannot  be,  prayer  is  invented  as  a  remedy  "^/^ 
69.  IV.  Perpetually  watch,  and  perpetually  resolve 
against  them,  as  against  any,  never  indulging  to  thyself  leave* 
to  proceed  in  one.  Let  this  oare  be  constant  and  indefati- 
gable, and  leave  the  success  to  God.  For  in  this  there  is  a' 
great  difference  between  capital  or  deadly,  and  the  more  ve^-' 
Qtal  sins.  For  he  that  repents^of  great  sins,  does  so  resolve 
against  them,,  that  he  ought  really  to  believe  that  he  shall 
sever  return  to  them  again.  No  drvmkard  is  truly  to  be- 
esteemed  a  penitent,  but  he  that  in  consideration  of  himself, 
his  purpose,  his  reasons«^  and  all  his  circumstances,  is  by  the 
grace  of  .God  confident  that  he  shall  never  be  drunk  again» 
The  reason  is  plain:  for  if  he  thinki  that  for  all  his  resblu-' 
tion  and  repentance  the  case  may  happen,  or  will  return,  in 
which  he  shall  be  tempted  above  his  strength,  that  is,  above 
the  efficacy  of  his  resolution,  then  he  hath  not  resolved 
^gaini^t  the  sin  in  all  its  forms,  or  instances:  but  he  hath 
left  some  roots  of  bitterness  which  may  spring  up  and  defile 
him  ;  he  hath  left  some  weak  places;  some  parts  unfortified,: 
and  does  secretly  purpose  to  give  up  his  fort,  if  he  be  assaulted* 
by  fiome  sort  of  enemies.  He  is  not  resolved  to  resist  the 
importunity  of  a  friend  or  a  prevailing  person,  a  prince,  his 
landlord^  or  his  master;  that  for  the  present  he  thinks  im- 
possible, and  therefore,  owes  his  spiritual  life  to  chance,  or  to. 

■•"  P  Chap. of sinsof infii-mltj-. 

4  De  Hfmb.  fd  Ctleob.  lib*  1.  o»  6.  et  llli.  60.  Horn! I.  28. 
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the  mercies  of  his  enemyr  ^ha  laay  Late  it  fof  asking :  but 
if  he  thinks  it  possible  to  tesi^t  aay  temptation,  and  resolvfes 
to  do  it  if  it  be  possibly,  the  natural  consequent  of  that  is» 
that  he  thinks  be  shall  never  fall  again  into  it  But  if  before* 
band  he  thinks  he  shall  relapse^  be  is  then  but  an  iiSoperfect 
resolyer,  but  a  half-faced  penitent.  But  this  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  smaller  sins  coming  by  ignorance  or  surprise^  by  ilk- 
advertency  and  imperfect  notices^  by  the  unavoidable  weak* 
ness  and  imperfect  conditipa  of  mankind.  For  he  vrho  in 
these  resolyes  the  strongest^  knows  that  be  shall  B6t  be  iaa- 
liocent  but  that  he  shall  feel  his  weakness  in  the  same  or.  in 
other  instances ;  and  that  this  shall  be  his  condition  as  long 
as  he  lives,  that  he  shall  always  need  to  pray,  '^  Forgive  me 
]|ny  trespasses  :'^  and  even  bis  not.  knowing  coneemiBg-aU 
actiops,  and  all  words,  and  aU  thoughts,  whether  they  be  sins 
or  no,  is  a  certain  betraying  him  into  a  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  the  pardoa  of  which  Christ  died,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  which  a  mighty,  care  is  necessary,  in  the  siufiering 
of  which  he  ought  to  be  bumbled,  and  .for  the  pardon  of 
which  he  ought  for  ever  to  pray.  And  therefore^  StChrysostom 
npon  those  words  pf  S-t#  Paul ;  ^'  I  am  conscious  in  nothhag,^' 
that  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  failing  in  my  ministry;  saith, 
Kal  tI  Sifrrotn ;  '  what  then  ?'  he  is  not  hereby  justified,  Srt  cm- 

^Scvoi  ravra  o^opdi/iara,  *' because  some  sins  might  adhere  to 
him,  he  not  knowing  that  they  were  sins/'— **'  Ab  occultis 
meis  munda  me,  I>omine/'  was  an  excellent  prayer  of  I>avk}  v 
'^  Cleanse  me,.  O  Li»rd,  from  my  secret  faults."  ''  Hoo  di^, 
nequid  fort^  per  ignorantiam  deliquisset,"  saith  St.  Jerome  ^ 
*^  he  prayed  so,  lest  peradventure  he  should  have  sinned  ig^ 
norantly." — But  of  thk  I  shall  give  a  farther  account  in  de- 
acribing  the  measures  of '  sins  of  infirmity.'  For  the  present,* 
although  this  resolution  against  all,  is  ineffective  as  to  a  per> 
feet  immunity  from  small  offences,  yet  it  is  accepted  as  really 
done,  because  it  is  done  as  it  can  possibly. 

60.  V.  Let  no  man  rely  upon  the  catalogues  which  are 
sometimes  given,  and  think  that  such  things  which  the  doc* 
tors  have  called  venial  sins,  may  with  more  facility  be  admit- 
ted, and  with  smaller  portions  of  care  be  regarded,  or  with  a 
slighter  repentance  washed  off«  For  besides  that  some  have 
called  perjuries,  anger,' envy,  injurious  words,  by  lighter 
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DftiAeeraiid  titles  of  a  Kttfe  reproof,  aad^  hairing  li  v«d  in  wicked 
times,  were  betmyed  into  easier  sentences  of  those  sins  which 
they  saw  all  mankind  almost  to  practise,  which  was  the  case 
of  some  of  the  doctors  who  lived  in  the  time  of  those  wars 
which  broke  the  Roman  entire ;  besides  this,  I  say,  venial 
sins  can  rather  be  described  ^  than  enmnerated.  For  none 
are  so  in  .their  nature,  bnt  all  that  are  so,  are  so  by  accident ; 
and»  according  as  sins  tend  to  excuse,  so  they  put  on  their 
degrees  of  veniality.  No  sin  is  absolutely  venial,  but  in  com- 
pariaoa  with  others:  neither  is  any  sin  at  all  times  and  to 
all  persons  alike  venial*  And  therefore,  let  no  man  ventaie 
upon  it  upon  any  mistaken  confidence :  they  that  think  sins 
are  venial  in  their  own  nature,  cannot  agree  which  are  venial 
and  which  are  not ;  and  therefore,  nothing  is  in  this  case  so 
certain,  as  that  all  doctrine  which  does  in  any  sense  represent 
sins  as  harmless  or  tame  serpents,  is  infinitely  dangerous ; 
and  there  is  no  safety,  but  by  striving  against  all  beforehand, 
and  repenting  of  all  as  there  is  need. 

.  6L  I  sum  up  these  questions  and  these  advixses  with  the 
saying  of  Josephus :  To  yap  hrl  fuicpdic  ical  ficyoXotc  irapavofUip 
lai&iwtfkiv  eon.  '^  It  is  as  damnable  to  indulge  leave  to  our- 
i9elves  to  sin  little  sins  as  great  ones* :''  a  man  may  be  choked 
Yfith  a  raisin,  as  well  as  with  great  morsels  of  flesh ;  and  a 
small  leak  in  a  ship*  if  it  be  neglected,  will  as  certainly  sink 
her  as  if  she  sproi^  a  plank«  Death  is  the  wages  of  all ;  and 
damnation  is  the.  portion  of  the  impenitent,  whatever  was  the 
instsmce  of  their  sin.  Though  there  are  degrees  of  punish** 
«(ient,  y0t  there  is  no  difference  of  slate,  as  to  this  particular : 
w4  tber^re^  we  are  tied  to  repent  of  all,  and  to  dash  the 
little  Babylonians  against  the  stones,  against  the  rock  that 
w^  smitten  for  us*  F^  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  tears  of 
i^entano^,  and  the  watchfulness  of  a  diligent,  eyeful  person, 
many  of  them  shall  be  prevented,,  and  all  shall  be  pardoned.. 

A  Psalm  to  be  frequently  used  in  our  Repentance  for  our 

daily  Sins. 

9ow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  for  I  sjm  poor  and 
needy:  rejokje  the  soul  of  thy  servant;  for  unto  thee,  O 

Lprd,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 

« 

'  See  chap.  7.  of  sins  of  infirmilj.  *  ^t  toi»c  Mcucxa^a  o:/c.  • 
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For  thouj  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive^  ^ajA  ^tn^ 
teousin  inercy  unto  all.  tbem  that  call  iipon  thee :  teach  nais 
thy  way,  O  Lord,  I  will  walk  in  thy  truth ;  unite  my  heart 
to  fear  thy  name. 

.  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  F  Shall  a  man 
be  more  pure  than  his  Mak^c?  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in; 
lirs  servants ;  and  h^s  ang>els  he  charged  with  folly. 

How  much  less  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay^ 
whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  which  .are  crushed  before- 
the  motnf  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them,  go^ 
away?  They  die  feven  without  wisdom. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul:  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple* 
Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned ;  and  in  keeping  of 
them,  there  is  great  reward. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors?  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
i^y  secret  faults :  keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presump-^ 
tuous  sins;  let  them  not  Jiave  dominion  over  me;  then  shall 
I  be  upright».ahd  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  trans^ 
gtessLon* 

O  ye  sons  of  men,. how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  inta 
shame  ?  How  long  will  ye  love  vanity  and  seek  after  leasing  ? 
But  know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly, 
for  himself:  the  Lord. will  hear,  when  I  call  unto  him. 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lord  ;  Lord, 
hear  my  voice:  O  let  thine  ears  ^consider  well  the  voice  of 
my  complaint.  ...... 

If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  m^ark  what  is  done 
amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it  ?  But  therfe  is  mercy  witto 
thee,  therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared. 

Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips  :  take  from  me  the  way  of  lying ;  and  cause 
thou  me  to  make  much  of  thy  law.  i 

The  Lbrd  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy^  long^sufieiing, 
and  of  great  goodness  :  he  will  not  alway  be  chiding,  neither 
keepeth  he  his  anger  for  ever. 

Yea,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so 
is  the  Lord  merciful  unto  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  know- 
eth  whereof  we  are  made  :  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but 
dust. 
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Praise  the  Lord^  O  my  poul^  and  forget  not  all  his  bene- 
fits :  whioh  forgiveth  all  thy  sin,  and  heiileth  all  thine  infirm- 
ities. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

•  •  •  . 

The  Prayer. 

0  6TEBNAL  God,  whose  perfections  afe  infinite,  ifrhose  mer- 
cies are  glorious,  whose;  justice  is  severe,  whose  eyes  are'pnre, 
.whose  judgments  are  wise;  be  pleased  to  look  upon  the  in- 
firmities .of  thy  servant,  and  consider  my  weakness.  My 
spirit  is  willing,  biit  my  flesh  is  weak ;  I  desire  to  please 
thee,  but  in  my  endeavours  I  fail  ^so  often>  so  foolishly,  so 
.unreasonably,  that  I  extremely,  displease  myself;  and  I  have 
too  grekt  reason  to  fear,  that  thou  also  art  displeased  with 
thy  servant,  O  my  God,  I  know  my  duty,'  I  resolve  toi  do  it^; 

1  know  my  dangers,  I  stand  uponmy  guard  against  Aem ;  but 
-when  they. come  near,  I  begin  to  be  pleased,  iind  delighted  in 
the  little  ims^es  of  death,  and  am  seized  upon  by  folly,  even 
when  with  greatest  severity  I  decree  against  it.  Blessed  Jesus, 
pity  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  my  infirmities. 

O  dear  God,  I  huipably  beg  to  be  relieved  by  a  mighty 
gr^ce,  for  I  bear  a  body  of  sin  and  death  about  me;  sin 
creeps  upon  me  in  every  thing  that  I.  do  or  suffer.  When  I 
do  well,  I  am  apt  to  be  proud ;  when  I  do  amiss,  I  am  some- 
times too  confident,  sometimes  affrighted :  if  I  see  others  do 
amiss,  I  either  neglect  them,  or  grow  too  angry ;  and  in  the 
very  mortification  of  my  anger,  I  grow  angry  and  peevish. 
My  duties  are  imperfect,  my  repentances  little,  my  passions 
great,  my  fancy  trifling :  the  sins  of  my  tongue  are  infinite, 
and  my  omissions  are  infinite,  and  my  evil  thoughts  cannot 
be  numbered,  and  I  cannot  give  an  account  concerning  in- 
numerable portions  of  my  time  which  were  once  in  my 
power,  but  were  let  slip,^  and  were  partly  spent  in  sin,  partly 
thrown  away  upon  trifles  and  vanity  :.  and  even  of  the  basest 
sins,  of  which  in  accounts  of  men  I  am  most  innocent,  I  am 
guilty  before  thee,  entertaining  those  sins  in  little  instances, 
thoughts,  desiiies,  and  imaginations,  which  I  durst  not  pro- 
duce into  action  and  open  significations.  Blessed  Jesus,  pity 
me,  and  have  mercy  upon  my  infirmities. 

VOL.  VIII.  '2c 
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•     Ifl.- 

t*each  me,  O  Lord,  to  Walk  before  thee  m  rigliteougness, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Give  me  aji  obedient 
will,  a  loving  spirit,  an  humble  understa:nding,  watchfulness 
over  my  thoughts,  deliberation  in  all  my  words  and  actions, 
well-tempered  passions,  and  a  great  prudence,  and  a  great  zeal, 
fttid  a  great •cli6uity,th^t  I  may  do  my  duty  wisely,  diligently, 
iiolily ;  O  letmelbe^httmbled  in  my  inififimties,  but  let  me  be 
fllso  safe  from  my  enemiea;  let  me  never  fall  by  their  violence, 
nor  by  .my  own  w;eaknes8 ;.  let  me  nc^irer^be  overcome  by  ihem, 
Bor.  yet  give  myself  iip  to  folly  and  weak,  prindiples,  'to  idle- 
ness, lamA  seoarQ,  caceliBss  iwdlking ;  but  give^me  the  strengths 
io£thy  Spirit,  that!  nu^  gn>w  strong  uponithe  ruins  of  theflesh, 
.  girawiDg  fn>Bi  grade  4o  grace,  till  I  .become  a,  perfect  man  in 
:€lhrist  Jeaiis.  Q  let  my  strength  be  se^n  tn  my  wes^ness ; 
aiid  let  tiry  mercy  triumph: over  my  infirmities;  pitying,  t'te 
condition  of  my  Stature,  tlife  infiincy  of  ^gvace,  the  unperfeo- 
(tion  ofmy  knowledge,  the  (transportaitiGin  of  my  passion.  Let 
,Bae  riesrerconsetitto  sin,  but  for  ever  s^ive  agaii^  it,  and 
every  day  prevail,  till  it  be  quite  dead  in  me;  that  ihy\ser- 
vant,  living  the  life  of  grace,  inay  at  last  be  admitted  to  that 
state  of  glory,  where  all  my  infirmities  shall  be  done  away, 
^nd  all  tears  be  dried  up,  and  sin  and  death  shall  bfeno  more. 
tih-aWt  this,  O  most  gracious  ^God  and  T&ther,  for  J^6ms 
*Cb#i^s  scike.    Amen. 

'Our  Parther,  &c.  ... 


'  ■     «  I  I  I  |i      1^      {(111     H  f  >         <  I    I  ■■  I    ■  I       n  »  >i 
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OF    ACTUAL,   SINO-LE    SINS,   AKD    WfTAT   REPENTANCE    ' 

IS    PROT^ER   TO    THEM. 


•        SECTJON  !• 

^I. The  first  part  of  conversion  or  rej)entance,.ts  fe. quitting  of 
Wl  Sinful  habits,  and  abstaining  .from  all'  criifainig^l  actions 
'irhatsoever.  '  '       . 
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For  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  nde  ip  our  hearted  we  im  iK>ne 
of  Christ's :  but  be  rules  not  where  the  works  of  the  flesli 
are  frequently^  or  maliciously,  or  voluutarily  entartaified. 
All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  tbem>  all 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  does  either  grieve  or  ex*' 
tinguish  him,  must  be  rescinded,  aud  utterly  takep  away. 
Concerning  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  cbwn.the**  catar 
logues,  which  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  left  us  as  lights- 
and  watch-towers,  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
where  our  danger  is  :  and  this  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  only 
because  they  comprehend  many  evik  which  are  not  observed 
or  feared  ^  som^  which  are  commended,  and  many  that  are 
excused ;  but  also  because,  although  they  are  all  marked! 
with  the  same  black  character  of  death,  yet  there  is  some 
diffsrence  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in  the  de- 

r 

grees  of  their  condemnation,  and  of  the  GOiisequent  repeat* 
ance. 

Evil  Thoughts ;  or  Duammngs. 

2.  AiaXo7Cfrf(ol  ol  lauooi,  '  evil  reasonings/  AcaXdiyir/tiiol 
aSoXetrxlai,  says  Hesychius,  that  is,  'prating^'  importune. prat^ 
tling  and  looseness  of  tongue,  such  as  is  uaual  with  bold  boys 
and  young  men  ;  prating  much  and  to  no  purpose.  But  our 
Bibles  read  it  *  evil  thoughts,'  or  *  s«irmimg8 ;'  for  in  Serip- 
tore  it  is  avvixn^  fuMtn ;  so  Snidas  observes  eevkeemmgi^ 
\wxla,  and  aSoXfcrx^^^  ^^'"^  ^*  ^'flvm&crTi^^t^^No,  '  to  think 
long  and  careftilly,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing :'  to 
which  when  our  blessed  fiavtonr  adds  Muecli,  'evil,'  he  notes 
and  reproves  such  kind  of  motpose  minkiags  and  fancying  of 
evil  things :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  means  thoughts 
of  uncleanness,  or  lustful  fancies.  For  Siakiytudai,  rh  mjvov 
mAieiv,  saith  Snidas :  lirl  rh  avvwrni^^etv,  says  Hesychius ;  it 
signifies  suoh  words  as  are  prologues  to  wantoni^ss  :  so'%- 
oil^fsevro  yivtu^w  in  Aristophanes. 

Thv  fxi»  yi  Vfcomv  lia'hiyovff-av  rrtv  onrny 

go  that  here  are  forbidden  aJI  wanton  worda^,  and  all  m(HSf>9A 
delighting  in  venereous  ttxoughts,  all  pollings  and  it^sHing 
such  things  in  our  mipd.    For  eve^  these  4eftle  tfee  eottl« 

■  Matt.  XV.  19.  Mark,  vii.  81.    Gal.  y.  16.  19— «l.  Eph.  iw.  31,  &c.  t.  S^5. 
t  Tim.  iii.  2—5.  Rom.  i.  29.f-^a.  1  Cor.  ivL  9.  Rav.  x*i.  8,  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 15. 
?i  LwiMrat.  no.  Branik. 

2c2 
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**  Verborum  obscoenitas,  si  turpitudo  rerum  adhibeatur,  lu- 
dus  ne  libero  quidem  homihe  dignus  est,*^  said  Cicero  ^ : 
*'  Obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  ingenu- 
ous person."— ^This  is  that  /LCcupoXoY^a,  or  tirpawAla,  that 
*' foolish  talking  and  jesting,"  which  St.  Paul'  joins  to  m<r- 
yjpuTT)^,  that '  filthiness  of  communication/  which  men  make 
a  jest  of,  but  is  indeed  the  basest  in  th«  world;  the  sign  of 
a  vile  dishonest  man :  and  it  particularly  noted  the  talk  of 
mimics  and  parasites,  buffoons  and  players,  whose  trade  was 
to  make  sport,  ytXwroirotoi,  and  they  did  use  to  do  it  with 
nastiness  and  filthy  talkings.;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristo- 
phanes, and  is  rarely  described  and  severely  reproved  in  St. 
Chrysostom  in  his  sixth  homily  upon  St.  Matthew.  For 
^*  per  verba  dediscitur  rerum  pudor;"  which  St.  Paul  ^Iso 
affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander^^Ocfpowtv^dTj  xp>/<^^'o/lc£- 
\iat  KaKoi,  "  Evil  words  corrupt  good  manners ;"  and  evil 
thoughts,  being  the  fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same 
prohibition.  Under  this  head  is  the  6  irpoTrerijc*  6  irpoyXwrF- 
^c.  >  talkative  rash  person,*'  'f'ready  t6  speaks  do.^  to 
hear;"  against  St;.  James's. rule. 

.Inventors  of  Evil  Things,     .  , 

-;  3.  Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as  minister  to  vice.  Ca- 
rious inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for  lust ;  witty  me* 
thods  of  driEking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  like ;  which  for 
tbe  likeness  of  the.  matter  I  have  subjoined  next  to  the  koao} 
§£aXo7«<rjixql,  the  /  evil  thinkings'  or'surmisea'  reproved  by 
Wr  bUssdd  Savioui:,  .as  these  are  expressly  by  St*  Paul. . 

ttkeove^ai,  Covetousness :  or, 
; .  .4.  I:n9rdinate,  unreasonable  desires.:  For  the  word  does 
liot  only  signi  fy  the  designingand  ^Jontri  vances  of  unj  us  t  ways 
of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often  separated  from  covetous 
desires  :  but  the  very  'studium.habendi,'  the  thirst,  or  gree- 
diness, secret  and  impatient  desires  of  having  abundance : 
nXtove^la;  fi  inrip  Trig  emOvjuLlag  Tov  trXdoyog  /3Xa/3i?,  'the  hurt 
f>f  immoderate  lusting  or  desire;'  and  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  matter  of  uncleanness ;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly 
separate  it  from  this,  because  this  is  comprised  under  other 

.'  Off.  1.29. 13.  Heuftiager.  .'         . 

»  EvTfamxU,  HaraxtnoTiKSf,  pro  fA»f«IXoyU.  Eph.  v,  4.  «»  Cleric,  p.  78. 
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woTds.  ipieither  will  it  be  hard  to  discern  and  to  reprove 
this  sitf  of  d.esire^  in  them  that  are  guilty  of  it;  though  they 
will  qot  thi^k  or  confess  what  is,  and  what  is  not  abundance. 
Por  there  is  not  easily  to  be  found  a  greater  testimony  ofcor 
vetousness,  than  the  error  concerning  the  measure  of  our  posr- 
sessipns.  He  that  is  not  easy  to  call  that  abundance,  which 
hy  ^ood  and  severe  men  is  thought  so,  desires  more  than  b^ 
should.  To  Trtpia<rBvtiv  ri  ry  ^wf ,  when  any  thing  is  *  oVjer 
afid  above  the  needs  of  our  life/  that  is  too  nmch ;'  and  tf> 
desire  that,  is  covetousnessj,  saith  St.  Luke.  [Opart  kal  ^vr 
XaaaeTf  airb  rf^c  irXiovi^lag,  **  Take  heed  and  keep  youi^elv^P 
from  covetousness ;  for  our  life  consistethnot  in  abundance;" 
intimating,  that  to  desire  more  than  our  life  needs,  is  to  de- 
sire abundance,  and  that  is  covetousness ;  arid  that  is  the 
root  of  all  evil :  that'  is,  all  sins  and  all  mischiefs  can  come 

from  hence.  ^ 

•  •  -  ■        * 

Divitis  hoc  vitiam  est  auri,  neo  b^la  fbermit, 
Fag^nas  adstabcit  qaam  sc^phns  aaM  dapes^. 

There  were  no  wars  in  tho^e  days  when  men  did  drink  in  a 
treen  cup. 

Tlovnolaii  Wicktdness. 

*  i. 

5.  This  is  the  same  that  the  Latins  call  *  malitia ;'  ^  fifciu'vy> 
base  disposition.;  aptness  to  do  shrewd  turns;  to^ejUght  in 
mischiefs  and  tragedies  ;  a  loving  to  trouble  our  neighbour) 
and*to  do  him  ill 'offices ;  crossness,  perverseness  and  peer 
yishness  of  action  in  pur  intercourse.'  Hoviipla,  6bcTrapiai9^ 
Kevtig .  clc  Tiva  vctpa  tw  wouo'g  yivofAeviKf  ^^\th  Suidas.  *  Ffi-^ 
cessere  negotium  alioui ;'  to  do  a  mtan  an  evil  o£B«<^  er  *!to 
put  him  to  trouble.'  And  to  this  is  reducible  that  which;St; 
Paul  calls  KdKO-^Qeuiv,, '  malignity ;'  a  baseness  of  nature  by 
which  we  take  things  by  the  wrong  h^dle,  an<d  expounding 
things  always  in  the  worst  sense.  '  Vitiositas'  is  the  Latin 
word  for  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  woTde  than  the  former,  by  be- 
ing a  more  general  principle  of  mischief.  *^  Malitia  certi 
cujusdam  vitii  est :  vitiositas,  omnium,^'  said  Cicero  * :  **  This 
is,  in  a  man's  nature,  a  universal  depravation  of  his  spirit; 
that  is  in  manners,  and  is  sooner  cured  than  this/' 

KaKia,  Craftiness. 

6.  That  is,  a  willingness  and  aptness  to  deceive;  a  studying 

^  TibaU.  1  10.7.  He^n.  Wonderlich.  p.  119.  <  Taseol.  4. 15.  Davitf. 
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bydonfie  underhand  trick  (o  overreach  our  bfother :  like  that 
of  Corax'8  scholar,  he  cosened  his  master  with  a  trick  of  hift 
owti  art  5  KaicoO  ic^icoc,  iccuchv  &hv,  '*  A  crafty  crow  laid  a 
tjrafty  egg."  By  which  is  not  signified  that  natural  or  ac- 
quired feagacity,  by  which  men  can  contrire  wittily,  or  be 
too  teird  for  their  brother,  if  they  should  endeavour  it :  but 
a  studying  how  to  circumvent  him,  and  an  habitual  design 
of  getting  advantage  upon  his  weakness ;  a  watching  him 
where  he  is  most  easy  and  apt  for  impression,  and  then  strik- 
ing him*  upon  the  unarmed  part.  -  But  this  is  brought  to  ef- 
fect, by 

Deceit. 

7.  ^^'  Oum  aliud  simulatur,  aliud  agitur  alterius  decipiendi 
caps&/'  said  Ulpian  and  Aquilias ;  that  is,  'all  dissembiUng  to 
the  prejudice  of  thy  neighbour,'  i5  brlXvfig  twv  a&X^a>v  liri- 
fiovXti  TB  Koi  firixavfi  j  any  thing  designed  to  thy  neighbour's 
disadvantage  by  simulation  or  dissimulation. . 

Undeamess.    'AtfAycca* 

8. '  Stinking:'  so  the  Syriac  interpreter  renders  it;  and  it 
means  '  obscene  actions.'  But  it  signifies  all  manner  of  ex- 
cess or  immoderation ;  and  so  may  signify  iroXvriXemv, '  pro- 
digal or  lavish  expenses,'  and  immoderate  use  of  permitted 
pleasures,  even  the  excess  of  liberty  in  the  use  of  the  mar- 
tiage-bed.  For  the  ancients  use  the  word  not  only  foir  '  un- 
chaste,' but  for  *great,'and  *  excessive.'  flfovlc  €lmv  itreXrfw^, 
'  They  are  exceeding  fat :' — end  a  goat  with  great  hdrns  is 
cAllod  dmkyoidptoC'  5t  is  *  Ittxuria'  or  the  excess  of  desire 
in  the  *natfeer  of  plleasures.  Every  excess  is  iffikyeia,  it  is 
'into&mperancet*  aicadupata  signifies  a  special  kind  of  crime 
under  ^is.  It  means  aH  voluntary  pollutions  of  ihe  body, 
or 

WafAonness. 

9.  That  is,  all  tempting  foolish  gestures ;  such  which  Ju- 
venal reproves, 

which  being  presented  in  the  theatre  i^ould  make  the  vestal 
wanton.     Every  thing  by  which  a  man  or  woman  is  mucoc  to, 

•   «  *  f  i.  63k  Rnpert. 


ipwucii,  'abominable  in  their  lu9ts.;'  to  which  the  ra  ippira, 

*  the  lusts  not  to  be  named'  are  reducible :  amongfi|t  which 
St.  Paul  reckons  the  "effeminate,  and  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind ;"  that  is^  they  that  do,  and  they  that  suffer 
%Mdfi,  things,  Phsloctetes  and  Paris ;  Ceesai:  and  the  king  of 
Pontus.  '  Mollities'  or  *■  softness'  is  the  name  by  which  this 
vice  is  kijiown,  and  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  are  al^o  called 
the  i^thtyiilvoi, "  the  abominable  ^." 

Hatred. 

Ift.  'Ex^l  lea)  $v/[^l;  greats  but  transient  angem.  The 
catise>  and  the  degree,  and  the  abode,  make  the  anger  crimi* 
DaL  By  these  two  words  are  forbidden  ^Sl  violent  passion, 
fury,  reveagefvitness.  'ExO/ooc  &  licSiK^}ni^>  "  The  enemy  and 
th^  avendger/'  says  David.  But  not  this-  only,  but  the  rms^ 
liking  and  hating  of  a  man,  though  without  actual  designs  of 
hurting  him,  is  here  noted ;  that  is,  when  men  retain  the  dis- 
pleasure, and  refuse  to  converse,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  man,  though  there  be  from  him  no  danger  of  damage, 
the  former  experiment  being  warning  enough.  The  forbear- 
ing to  salute  him,  to  be  kind  or  civil  to  him,  and  every  degree 
of  anger  thai  is  kept,  is  an  ly^pa^  a  part  of  '  enmity'  or  '  ha- 
tred.' To  thiis  are  reduced  the  unmerciM;  that  is,  «ueh  as 
ttse  their  right  in  extt^me  severity  towards  servants  and  ma- 
lefactors, criminal  or  obnoxious  persons  i^-^and  the  impktx^a- 
ble,  that  is  a  degree  beyond  5  such  who  being  once  oflfendttd, 
will  tak^  no  satisfaction,  but  the  utmost  and  extremest  for- 
feiture. 

Debate,  Ctmtentions. 

11»  That  is,  all  striving  in  words  or  actions,  scolding  and 
quatrel«,  ill  whieh  Im  oemmoaly  both  pi^rtiea  are  fai|i}ty  when 
they  enter,  B0.i4>  is  o^liaift  liiey  eannpt  go  forth  from  them 
without  ksuving  conrfiradted  the  guilt  of  more  than  one  sin: 
i^hither  is  reduced  damour,  or  loud  expressions  of  auger ; 
^iCiaaixMsris  thehoiae  df  anger,"  said  St.  Chrysostom,  ''angoT 
ttdea  upon  it ;  throiw  tiie  bor^e  Aovm,  and  the  rider  will  fall 
to  the  gwwukdr."  Bksphen^  ;r--*  bajcklriting^  we  read  it ;  but 
the  Osedk  si^ifies  aB  words,  that  are  injurious  to  God  01^ 

«  Jf  hir,  XV.  8.  '  Bph.  \y.  31. 
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'  J2,  That  is,  such  who  are  apt  to  do  shrewd  tuf  ns  in  private ; 
2L  speaking  evil  of  our  neighbour  in  a  man's  ear ;  "  Hie  nigral 
succus  loliginis,  hsBc  est  jErugo  ineraV'  this  is  an  arrow  thai 
flieth  in  the  dark ;  nt  wounds  secretly,  and  no  man  can  be 
warned  of  it.  KaraXaX^vg, '  backbiters ;'  it  is  the  same  mis- 
chief, but  it  speaks  out  a  little  more  than  the  other;  and  it 
denotes  puch  who  pretend  friendship  and  society,  but  yet  tra- 
duce their  friend,  or  accuse  him  secretly ;  xaivbg  rpoTroc  Sta- 
/SoX^C  Th  fin  ypiyovrag,  aXX  iiraivovvTac  Xv/iaiveadcuy  as  Poly- 
bius  calls  it ;  '  a  new  way  of  accusa4:ion,  to  undertjiine  -a  man 
hj  praising  him/  that  you  seeming  his  friend,  a  lovef  of  hit 
virtue  and  his  person,  by  praising  him  may  be  the  more  easily 
believed  in  reporting  his  faults :  like  him  in  Horace,  who 
was  glad  to  hear  any  good  of  his  old  friend  Capitolinus^ 
whom  he  knew  so  well,  who  had  so  kindly  obliged  him, 

:  r 

•  Sed  tamen  admiror  ^ao  paoto  jadicium  illad 
Fogerit  *»  J 

'-  but  yet  I  wonder  that  he  escaped  the  judge's  sentence  in 
his  criminal  cause."  There  is  a  louder  kind  of  this  :evili 
iffipiarac,  *  railers ;'  that  is,  when  the  smoke  is  turned  into  a 
£kme,  and  breaks  oi;t ;  it  is  the  same  iniquity  with  another 
circumstance;  it  is  the  vice  of  women  and  boys,  and  rich 
imp^rioiiis  fools,  and  hard  rude  masters  to  their  servants,  and 
it  dx)es  too  often  infect  the  spirit  and  language  of  a  governon 
Our  Bibles  re^dthis  word^  by  ■  despiteful ;'  that  notes  an  apt-; 
ness  to  speak  spiteful  words,  cross  and  untoward,  such  which 
we  know  will  do  mischief  or  displease. 

Foolishness. 

«  ...  , 

13.  Which  we  understand  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul  \  ''Be 
not  foolish,  but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  ^ :'' 
it  means,  a  neglect  of  inquiring  into  holy  things ;  a  wilful  or 
careless  ignorance  of  the  best'things,  a  not  studying  our  re- 
ligion, v/hich  indeed  is  the  greatest  folly  and  sottisfaness,.  it 
being  a  neglecting  of  our  greatest  interests,  and  of  the  m<Mit 
excellent  notices,  and  it -is  the  fountain  of  many  impure  ema^ 
nations.  A  Christian  must  not  be  a<n;i/eroc>  he  must  not 
call '  fool,'  nor  be '  a  fooL' — '  Heady,'  is  reduced  to  this,,  and 

S  Hot.  i.  1.  4.  100.  *  lb.  *  Bph.  t .  17.  Pro^.  xxir.  9. 
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signifies,  rash  and  indiscreet  in- assenting  and  dissenting; 
people  that  speak  and  do  foolishly,  because  they  sp)eak  and 
do  without  deliberation. 

Pride. 

14.  Kara^ov?](r(c  Tig  irXqv  avrov  rwv  aXkwv  ]  *  a  despising  of 
others,  if  compared  with  ourselves:'  so  Theophrastus^  calls 
it.  Concerning  which  we  are  to  judge  ourselves  by  the  voices 
of  others,  and  by  the  consequent  actions  observable  in  our- 
selves :  any  thing  whereby  we  overvalue  ourselves,  or  de* 
spise  others ;  preferring  ourselves,  or  depressing  them  in  un- 
equal places  or  usages,  is  the  sigt^ification  of  this  vice ;  which 
no  man  does  heartily  think  himself  guilty  of,  but  he  that  is 
not ;  that  is,  the  humble  man.  A  particular  of  this  sin  is 
that  which  is  in  particular  noted  by  the  Apostle,  tinder  the 
name  of  dXat^ovela,  'arrogance,'  or  'bragging;'  which  inpludes 
pride  and  hypocrisy  together:  for  so  Plato  defines  it  to  be, 
t^i^  irpomroitfriKfi  rtov  ayaOfiy  j^q  \ntag\6vTwv,  '  a  pretending 
ta  excellences  which  we  have  not;'  a  desiring  to  seem  good, 
but  a  carelessness  of-  being  so ;  reputation  and  fame,  hot 
goodness,  being  the  design;  To  this  may  be  referred  '  emu- 
lations}'  XfiiKoiy  so  the  Apostle  calls  them;  'zeals/  it  signi-' 
fies  immoderate  love  to  a  lawful  object :  like  that  of  the  wife 
of  Ajax  in  Sophocles  : 

Urn  Tqy  ^iwsnv 


ASetrroc,  Off  /At'yta'rot  Uyyct  crgarw, 

She  did  him  most  strange,  zealous  services,  as  if  her  afiection 
had  no  measure.  It  signifies  also  violent  desires  of  equal- 
ling or  excelling  another  for  honour's  sake,  ambition  and  envy 
mixed  together :  it  is  a  violent  pursuit  after  a  thing  that  de* 
serves  it  not.     A  consequent  of  these  is, 

Aixofrrofflai,  alpltnic.     Seditions,  or  Schisms  and  Heresies. 

^  16.  That  is,  divisions  in  the  church  upon  diversity  of 
opinions,  or  upon  pride,  faction,  and  interest,  as  in  choosing 
bishops,  in  prelations  and  governments  ecclesiastical,  from 
factious  rulers,  or  factious  subjects;  which  are  properly 
'  schisms,'  "  but  use  commonly  to  belch  forth  into  heresy :" 

k  Kf^.  Ji^.  Astii.  p.  29.  >  A^ax.  501.  lobeck.  p.  29» 
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«ccofdi]ig  to  that  Bay'ing,  ^'  Ftanuiiqve  fidriima  in  JHCTcrin 
«r»ctat" 

An  Evil  Eye^ 

16.  That  is,  a  repining  ^the  good  of  others  \  'en^y/  a 
not  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbours ;  a  griering 
because  he  grieves  not.  "  Aut  illi  nescio  quid  incommodi 
accidit,  aut  nescio  cui  aliquid  boni  :'^  When  good  happens 
to  another,  it  is  as  bad  as  if  evil  happens  to  himself. 

Tor  luTvjipi  /AM^rrt;,  h  &i3c  ^tXi7"». 

*  Thiii  is  one  of  tlie  wont  of  crtmea,  for  a  raan  to  hate  him 
that  i&  prosperous ;  hate  him  whom  God  loves  or  blesses.'-^- 
It  bears  part  of  its  punishmeHt  along  witib  it :  the  sin  hath 
in  it  no  pleasure,  but  Tery  much  tonnent. 

**  Nub  Mfe  exerncdst  qui  bf atis  invidst**^ 

A  part  of  this  is  unthankfolness  * ;  those  whc^  do  not  returo 
kindueeaes  to  others^  from  whom  they  ba^e  received  aay> 
neither  are  apt  to  acknowledge  them :  which  is  properly  an 
enyying  to  our  friend  the  noblest  of  all  graces,  that  of  cba-> 
rity ;  or  it  is  pride  or  covetouaness^  for  from  any  of  these 
roots  this  equivocal  issue  can  proceed. 

LomTs  of  Pleasures, 

17.  Such  who  study  and  spend  their  time  and  money  to 
please  their  sensed  ; 

— ~  rarom^  ao  mmionibile  mag^i 

GaMorift  exenplmi,  eosdMeftdas^iM  mgiater  *  t 

Rare  epicures  and  gluttons,  such  which  were  famous  in  the 
Koman  luxury,  and  fit  to  be  presidents  of  a  Greek  sympo- 
siac^  not  for  their  skill  in  philosophy^  but  their  witty  arts 
of  drinking* 

In||eiuota  gola  est*  Sjcolir  Mams  tBqnore  mersm 
Ad  mensam  Tiras  perdacitnrP— -' 

•  Sensual  men  :*— Such  who  are  dull,  and  unaffected  with 
the  things  of  God,  and  transported  with  the  lusts  of  the 
lower  belly;  persons  that  are  greedy  of  baser  pleasures*'. 
X>  aSuco^  a\)T(!^  Tckiov  tC>v  ri^wv  vifxei,  said  the  scholiast  upon 

»  Stob,  Floril.  at.  38.  ■  «  Tim.  iii.  2.  •  Jar.  ii.  US.  Rop^. 

P  Petrob.  c;  119.  Antoo.  p.  S71.  ii  Alex.  Apbrod.iD.Ub.  de  Aun. 
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A-mtode :  ^^  The  wicked  man  alloWB  to  hiouielf  loo  krge  a 
portioa  of  sweet  things/*  Liqiumshness  it  the  common  wofd 
to  expreaa  this  vioe  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Busy  Bodies. 

18.  Thatisy  such  who  invade  the  offices,  or  impertinently 
obtrude  their  advice  and  help,  when  there  is  no  need,  and 
when  it  is  not  liked,  nor  out  of  charity,  but  of  curiosity,  or 
of  a  trifling  spirit:  and  this  produces  'talking  of  others,' 
and  makes  their  conversation  a  scene  of  censure  and  satire 
against  others ;  never  speaking  of  their  own  duty,  but  often 
to  the  reproach  of  their  neighbours^  something  that  may 
lessen  or  disparage  him. 

The  Fearful,  and  the  Unbelievers. 

19.  That  is,  they  that  fear  man  more  than  God,  that  will  do 
any  thing,  but  sutfer  nothing,  that  fall  away  in  persecution ; 
such  who  dare  not  trust  the  promises,  but  fear  want,  and  fear 
death,  and  trust  not  God  with  cheerfulness,  and  joy,  and 
confidence. 

St^vEvSoKowrcc  role  frpwrnov^i.     They  that  take  pleasure  in 

those  that  do  the$e  thingf. 

20.  That  is,  they  who  in  any  sense  en^urage,  or  promote, 
or  love  the  sin  of  another,  are  gailty  themselves ;  not  of  the 
other's  sin,  but  of  their  own.  He  that  commands  a  man  to 
vwear,  is  not  guilty  of  that  swearing,  but  of  that  command- 
ing kirn.  It  is  a  sin  to  do  so  ;  bot  that  sin  to  which  the  man 
us  encouraged,  or  tempted,  or  assisted,  is  his  own  sin,  and 
for  it  he  is  to  repent;  every  man  for  his  own.  For  it  is  in« 
artificially  said  by  the  Piasters  of  moral  theology,  that  by 
many  ways  we  are  guilty  of  the  sins ,  of  others :  by  many 
ways  indeed  we  CBXk  procure  them  to  sin  ;  and  every  such 
action  of  ours  is  a  sin,  against  charity  and  the  matter  of  that 
commandment  in  which  the  temptation  was  instanced :  but 
tbeir  sin  is  not  ours;  their  sin  does  not  properly  load  us, 
neither  does  our  being  author  of  it,  excuse  them.  It  was 
the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  serpent,  who  yet  did 
every  one  bear  their  own  harden.  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Chry* 
sippus,  were  notorious  in  this  kind.  **  Non  est  enim  itnmu- 
nis  i.  seelere,  qui  ut  fieretimperavit,  necestalienusa  crimine, 
cujus  joonsensa  lic^t  a  se  non  admiasum  crimen,  tamen  pub- 
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Kce  legitnr/'  said  St.  CyprisinT.  He  that  cothmands/  and 
he  that  consents^  and  he  that. delights,  and  he  that  com* 
mends^  and  he  that  maintains,  and  he  that  counsel^,  and 
he  that  tempts,  or  conceals,  or  is  <  silent  in  another's  dan- 
ger, when  his  speaking  will  prerent  it,  is  guilty  befqre.  God. 
"Corrumpere,  et  corrumpi  seeculum  vocaiur.''  This  evil 
is  of  a  great. extent,  but  receives  its  degrees  according  to 
the  influence  or  causality  it  hath  in  the  sins  of  others. .  2L 
These  I  have  noted  and  explicated,  because  they  are  not 
so  notorious  as  others^  which  have  a  public  name,  and  filthy 
character,  and  easy  definition  :  such  as,  .adulteries,  fornica- 
tion, drunkenness,  idolatry,  hating  of  God  and  good  men^ 
perjury,  malicious  lies,  ical  ra  romwa,*  as  St. Paul  adds,  "  and 
such-like %"  these  and  those  and  all  that  are.  like  these,  ex- 
clude us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  are  "  the  works 
of  the  fiesh ;"  but  these  which  are  last  reckoned  are  such. 
which  all  the  world  condemns,  and  they  are  easily  discernedjp 
as  smoke,  or  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  sun  :  but  the  othe^ 
are  sometimes  esteemed  innocent,  often  excused,  commonly; 
neglected,  always  undervalued.  But  concerning  all  these, 
the  sentence  is  sad  and  decretory.  ''They  that  are  sueh, 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven*:"  but  "they  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake,  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone"." Now  if  we  list  to  Qbaejrve  it,  many  of  these  are 
suph  which  occur  so  frequently  in  our  daily  copversation^ 
are  so  little  noted  and  so  confidently  .practised,  that  .to  try 
men  concerning  their  hopes,  of  heaven; by  such  measures, 
ivottld  seem  strange,  and  hard :  b)it  it  is  our  faults  that  it  is 
so ;  these  are  the  measures  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  to  be 
prejudged  by  lat&  and  looser  customs.  . 


SECTION   11. 


'    Whether  every  mngh  Act  of  these  Sins  puts  a  Man  out  of 

God's  Favour. 

22.  In  this  question,  bya  single  act,  I  m^an,  a  deliberate 
act,  a  wilful,  observed,  known  act ;  for  concerning  acts  by 
surprise,  by  incogitancy,  by  imperfection,  I  shall  give  a  Bpe* 

'  BpisU  21. .         •  Gal.  v.  SI.  .        t  i  Cor.  vi.  la  «  R«v.  x&i.  8. 
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cial accotint ia  achapter  on  purpose.    To  this  therefore  I 
aAsU'sl*  by  seyeral  propositions* 

23.  I.  There  are  some  acts  of  sin  so  vile,  and  mischier* 
otts^  that  they  cannot  be  acted  but  by  a  great  malice  or  depra- 
vation'of  the  will ;  and  do  suppose  a  man  to  be  gone  a  great 
way  from  God  before  he  can  presumptuously  or  wilfully 
commit  any  of  tliem;  such  as  ahre  idolsttry,  wilful  murder, 
adnltery,  witchcraft,  perjury,  sacrilege,  and  the  like:  sucK 
wEioh  by  reason  of  their,  evil  effect  are  called  ''  peccata  cla^ 
inantia  ad  Dominum,'^  '^cryiiigsins ;"  as,  oppressing  widows^ 
—entering  into  the  fields  of  the  fiitherless, — killing  a  man 
by  false  -accttsation, — igrindiiig  the  face  of  the  poor,-^some 
sort  of  unnaturoil  lusts :  or  siich  which  by  reiason  of  their 
scandal,  and  severe  prohibitions  of  them,  and  their  proper 
baseness  and  unholiness,  are  *^  peccata  vastantia  conscien- 
tiaitn/'  "they  lay  a  man's  conscience  waste;"  such  are  all 
these  that  I  have  now  reckoned.  Now  concerning  every  one  of 
these  there  is  amongst  Wise  and  good  men  no  question,  but 
every  act  of  them  is  exclusive  6f  a  man  from  all  his  hopes  of 
heaven,  unless  he  repent  timely  and  effectually.  For  every 
act  of  these  is  such  as  a  man  cannot  be  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  it ;  he  can  have  no  ignorance,  no  necessity,  no  in- 
firmity, to  lessen  or  excuse  his  fault ;  which,  because  it  is 
very  mischievous  in  the  event,  expressly  and  severely,  and 
by  name  forbidden,  is  also  against  holiness,  and  against  cha- 
rity, against  God,  and  against  ilie  commandment,  so  appa- 
fiently,  that  there  is  nothing  to  lessen  them  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  excuse,  if  he  that  commits  them,  have  a  clear 
use  of  rea^n.  Some  actis  of  other  sins  are  such,  which  as 
as  they  are  innocent  of  doing  mischief  to  our  neighbour,  so 
they  are  forbidden  only  in  general ;  but  concerning  the  par- 
ticular there  is  not  any  express  certainty,  as  in  drunkenness; 
which  though  every  Christian  knows  to  be  forbidden,  yet 
concerning  every  particular  aot>  it  is  not  always  so  certain 
that  it  is  drunkenness,  because  the  acts  partake  of  more  and 
less;  which  is  not  true  in  murder,  in*  adultery,  apostasy, 
witchcrafl,  and  the  like :  besides  whteh,  in  some  of  the  for- 
bidden instances  there  are  some  degrees  of  surprise,  even 
when  there  are  some  degrees  of  presumption  and  delrbei^- 
tion,  which  in  others  there  cannot  be.  Upor>  which  consi^ 
derations  it  is  apparent,  that  the  single  acts  qf  these  greater 
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aiiis  are  equal  to  a  habit  in  others,  and  ard,  for  the  presesi^ 
destructive  of  the  state  of  God^s  farouT,  a:man  that  doies 
them,  is  in  the  state  of  damnalaon,  till  he  hatk. repented ;  that 
is,  no  good  man  can  do  oaeof  these  acts>  and  he  a  good  man 
still;  he  is  a  wicked  person,  ^ndaa  enemy  of  God,  if  he 
does. 

24.  IL  This  is  ^parent  in  those  acts  which  can:  be  dona 
but  once ;  as  in  parrieide,  or  murdering  o«r,father  or  motiber^ 
and  in  the  ir^lfiil  murder  of  oursdf.  There  c»t:  be  no  hMi 
of  these  sina;  all  tbeiar  malignity  is  -spent  iit  ooe  aat:  and 
the  eFent  is  best  decdated  by  one  of  ti^m ;.  the  in^^n  dtea  ia 
his  sin,  isi  that  sin  vdiich  euludes  him  firooaft  faav^rmi.  Bf  ei^ 
aist  of  these  sins  is  like  the  stingiag  of  bees;  f  . 

•«~— animamqae  in  TQlnere  ponoiit; 

He  cannot  strike  again,  he  can  sin  fihatsjaover  notoore; 
*and  therefore  it  is  a  single  act  that  damns  in  that  case.  Now 
though  it  is  by  accid^it  that  these  ^in;s  can  be  b«t  ^ono? 
fu^te^,  yet  it  is  not  by  acci^ept  tb^  these  singjb  Mts  de^oy 
the  soul,,  but  by  their  malice  and  evil  e^Siect,  their  mischief 
or  uncbari^blefiesft:  it  follows  therefore,  that  it  ia. so  in  alj 
the  single  acts  of  these  great  primes  4  f^r  since  .they  tb9^t.i:4)^ 
not  be  habitual,  yet  are  highly,  damnable ;  the  evil*  iseikteao^ 
is  lapon  every  act  of  these  grester  cri^ke$l. 

25*  III.  Concerning  the  single  apts  of  other  sins  wj^iek 
are  not^o  highly  criminal^  yet  have  a  ;name  in  th^  -o^talog^ef 
of  copdemned  sinsi,  ^h^  sentapce  in  Scr;ipttire  ia  the  sftmeg 
the  penalj^y  extr^m/e,  ihe  fine  is  tb^  whole  int^ir^St :  ^.  FaJMl 
iu  hh  Episitle''  to  the  Corimthians  p^eiw  Qsnly.to  €0ndoiB« 
^e  habit, :"' Thief  es^  idi^Uakacds,  .coYf}to]iis»  )raikgrsy  .&p«,sbatt 
j^t  inheritt  the  kii^dp^i.  of  heay^n."-r-No^  os^e  act  «k)^ 
not  laake  tb^^m  iparoper^y  4^H^h;  a  habit,,  aot  an  a^^tii.  d^mwjh 
nates.  Botlfst  t)^  be  essp^^oded.  to  be  a  perm^sioa  ^ 
commit  sii^gle  acts,  St.  Paul  in  hj^  Epistle  to  tb^  Gal^an«h'« 
affixes  the  same  penalty  to  the  actions  as  to  the  h^bilffi; 
TOiwka  vpa<famn^,  "  they  that  fdp  such  things .;"  that  is,,  th^ 
actions  of  those  sin.sl«t*ie  damnable,  and  exclusive  frqmkhes^vi^ 
as  verily  as  Ibe. habits.  And  however  in  n^oral  accounts,  or 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  a  man  is  net  ceiUed.  hf  t^  ^na^e  of  a 
Mngle  a^tion^  yet  in  all  law<s  both  pf  •G4imI.,^i>4  ffaaa  ba  i^ 

*  i  Cor.  T».  10,  y  Q^  I'.  »i; 
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He  tliait?  crieals  once  is  a  tMef,  in  the  bonrlt  ef  Ood  attd  Ite 
ling;  and  oae.  act  of  adultery  makes  4,  mm  an  aduMierer ;  so 
that  by  diis  measure,  they  that  ^  are^mch,'  and  they  thart '  -4^ 
«iicfa'  things,  mean  the  aame ;  ^and  the  eSect  of  hotfa  is  <ex<^'- 
«oii  from  the- kingdom  of  heaven. 

26,  IV.  Single  actions  in  Scripture  are  called, '  works  of 
^daiduiess,'  ^ deeds  of  the  body/  'works  of  the  flesh';'  and 
though  they  do.  not  reign,  yet  if  they  eirter,  they  didtarb  thfe 
vest  4md  possessioa  of  the  Spirit  of  grace:  and  thetefbre  lia^ 
4n.liieir  seremLmeasttrea  against  the  hoKness  ef  the^Oospd 
df  Christ  All  fiiBs  arefitngle  in  their  acting;  and  a  sin&A 
iialtttc  differs  Ifom  a  sinful  act,  but  as  many  4iffer  from  one, 
or  as  a  year  from  an  hour:  avicious  hflibit  is  but  one  sin  cenh 
tiisited  or  ioefMeated ;  for  as  a  sin  growa  from  little  to  great,*80 
4t  passes  from  act  to  h»bat:  a  ain  is  greater,  because  it  ia 
campiicated  eKlenaaUy  or  intemaKy,  no  cipher  way-  ih  tb^ 
world ;  it  is  made  up  of  moore  kiiids^  or  more  degrees  of 
choice ;  and  when  two .  or  (bree  crimes  are  miiced  in  one 
action,  tk«n  .the  sin  is  loud  and  clamorous ;  and  if  these  still 
igrow  more  nwrn^nm^  and  not  interrupted  and  disjoined  bjr 
a  8{feedy  repentance,  then  it  beooiBes  a  habit  Ae  the  oofh- 
Itauatioii  of  ah  instant  x>r  its  pezipetual  flux  makes  time  an4 
{woper  Mxcoessnon,  so  does  the  reacting  or  die  cdntinutng  in 
any  one  co:  more  sins  make  an  habitual  sinner.  So  that 
in  this  qujastiicrn, iiie  answer  for  one  will  serve  for  the  others 
wherever  the  habit  is  fi>Tbidden,  dierealso  the  aot  is  crimi«- 
nal  and  against  God,  damnable  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  ae- 
taally  damning  without  repentance.  Between  sins  greaA 
a»d  &tle»  actual  .and  habitual,  there  is  no  difference  of  na^ 
tnre  or  'fomiality,  but  only  of  degrees. 

27.  V.  And  therefore  the  words  that  represent  the  atate 
of  sin,  are  ixaed  indifieroitly  both  for  acts  and  habits.  IIoccTv 
aigdy&es  to-do  single  acts,  and  by  aggravation  only  can  sig- 
nify an  habittial  sinner:  'O  vroitov  r^v  aiMprtav,  "He  that 
c4iKinmtt8  i^in,  is  of  the  devil;''  so  St.  John*:  by  which  al>- 
thongh  he  means  especially  him  that  commits  sin  frequently 
<Mr  habitually ;— for  where  there  is  greater  reason,  there  is 
the  stronger  a^i^ative : — yet  that  he  must  also  mean  it  of 
aingle  sins  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
Bpim^ii^ngle  a0ts  in  some  instances  being  as  mischievous 
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end  malicioUa  as. a  habit  in. otters;  but  by  the, words  of 
ouf  blessed  Sayiour,  that  the '^  deyil  is  the  father  of  lies;'' 
and  therefore  evety  one  that  tells  a  Ue,  is  of  the  devil; 
'eatenuli.' — To  wiiich  add  also  the  Words  of  St.  John  fexpli- 
cating  his  whole  design,  in  these  and  all  his  other  words, 
•^"  These  things  I  write  unto  yon,  that  ye  might  not  sin/'  that 
is,  that  ye  might  not  do  sinfUl  actions ;  for  itcanrfpt  be  sup- 
posed, ^athe  did  not  as  rerijy  ipterid  to  pretent  every  siii, 
as  any  sin,  or  that  he  W^ould  only  have,  men  to  beware  of 
habitual  8ins>  and  not  of  actual,  single  sins,,  without  which 
caution  he  could  never  have  prjevehted  the  habitual.  To  do 
sin  is  to. dp  one,  or  to  dp  many;  and  are  both  forbidden 
.under  the  same  danger. 

/  .  28.  The  game  manner  of  expression  in  a  differing  matter 
hath  a  different  signification.  To  do  sin  is  to  do  any  one 
.act  of  it :  but  to  do  righteousn^s  is  to  do  it  habitually. '  He 
that  doth  sin/  that  is,  one  act  of  sin,  *ia  of  the'  devil ;'  but 
'he  .that  doth  righteousness,'  viz.  habitually,:  'he;,  only  is 
righteous.'— ^Tbe  reason  of  the  dilSerenceisthid,  because  one 
-sin  can  destroy  a  man,  but  one  .act  of  virtue  cannot  make 
him  alive.  .  A3  a  phial  is  broken,  though  ^but  a  piece  of  its 
iip  be  tut  away  ;  but  it  is  not  whole,  unless  it  be  entire  and 
unbrpken  in  every  part.  ''  Bonum  ex  integr^  causd,  ma.lum 
ex  qualibet  particulari  •*."  And  therefore  since  *he  that 
:doe8  righteousness',  in  St.  John's  phrase  %  'is  righteous;' 
And  yet  no  man  is  righteous  for  doing  one  act  of  righteous- 
.nesd ;  it  follows,  that  by  doing  righteousness  he  must  mean 
doing  it  habitually,  But  because,  one  blow  can  kill  a  man 
jor  wound  him  desperately  ;  therefore  when  St.  John  speaks 
of '  doing  sin/  he  means  doing  any  sid,  any  way;  or  in  any 
^degree  'of  act  or  habit.  For  this  is  that  we  are' commanded 
by  the  .Spirit  of  Christ;  we  must  irEpivahtv  aKpifiatgs  ''walk 
exactly,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  thing  of  that  na- 
ture, a7e6'c  KttV  ajui«r/D(ot>  holy  and  unblamable*^;"  so  mtrsttbe 
-church  be;  that  is,  so  must  be  all  the  faithftil,  or  the 'men 
and  women  of  the  Christian  church ;  for  the  church  is  nothing 
but  a  congregation  or  collective  body  of  believing  persons^ 
-Christ  therefore  intending  to  represent  the  church  to  God 
.' without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  fault;'  intends  that  alt  his  ser- 
vants  should  be  so.     For,  let  no  man   deceive  himself. 

^  Diony«.  de  Dhin.  Noiqib.  ^      «  Eph.  y*  15.  27.        *  Caestir.  Arelat  horn.  16. 
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''Omnis  homo,  qtii  post  baptismtun^.mprtaliacriminat  cpnif 
mifierit ;  lioc  eut,  homicidium.  adulterium,  furtam,.  falsum 
teatnononium^  vel  reliqua'crimina  perpetravit,  imde  per  legtm 
muqdanam.mori.poterat>  si  poenitentiam  non  egerit,  eleemo* 
synam  justam  non  fecerit»  nunquam.  babebit  vitam  seterham^ 
sed  cum  diabolo  descendetad  infema:"  ''Every  man  wbo^ 
after  his  baptism^  hath  committed  mortal  or  kiUing  sins«  that 
is  tb.say^  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  or  any  other 
f^rimes  which  are  capital  by  human  laws,  if  he  does  not  re- 
pent, if  he  does  not  give  just  measures,  of  alms,  he  shall,  not 
have  .eternal  life^ -but  with  the  devil,  he  .shall  descend  into 
bell  ^/^  ,  This  is  the  sad  sentence  against  all  single  acts  of 
siu  in.  the.  capital  or  greater  instances. 

28.  But  upon  this. account  who  can  be  justified?  Who 
can;  hope  for.  heaven,  since  even. the  most  rigbteoi^s  man  that 
is,  sinneth ;  and.  by.  single  acts  of  .unworthiqess  interrupts 
bis  course  of  piety,  and  pollutes  his  spirit  i  If  a. single  act  pf 
these,  great  or  mortal  sins  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace,, 
then. not  acts  of. these  but  habits  are  forbidden,. and  these 
only  shut  a  man  from  heaven..  But  if  one  single  actdestj'oys 
the  .state  of  grace,  and  puts  a  man  out  of  God's  favpur,  thea 
no. man  aj^ides  in  it  long:  and  what  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
these  things  ? 

29.  To  this  I  answer,  that  single  acts  are  continuatjly  for«* 
.  bidden,^  and  in  every  period  of  their  .commission  displease 

God,  and  provoke  him  to  anger.  To  abide  in  any  one  sin,  or 
to  do .  it  often,  or  toioire  it,  is  against  the  covenant  of.  the 
Gospel,  and  the  essence  and  nature  of  repentances  which,  is 
ajconversion  from  sin  to  righteousness :  but  every  single  act 
is  against  the.  cautions  and  watchfulness  of  repentance.  It 
»  is  an  act  of  death,  but  not  a  state ;  it  is  the  way  of  deatb>  but 
ia  not  in  the  possession  of  it. .  It  is  true  that  every  single 
^ct  of  .fornication  merits  an  eternal  hell.;  yet  when  we  name 
it  to  be  a. single  act,  we  suppose  it  to  be  no  more,  that. is,  to 
be  rescinded  and.  immediately  cut  off  by  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
portionable repentance :  if  it  be  not,  it  is  more  than  a  single 
act,,  for  it  is  a  habit,  as  I  shall  remonstrate  in  the  chapter  of 
babits.  But  then  upon  this  account  a  single  act  pf  any  ^a 
ijaay  be  incident  to  the.  state .  of  ^  good  man,  and  yet  not  de- 
stroy his  interests  or  his  hopes ;  but  it  is  upon  no  otJier  ground 

'  Caesar.  Areliit.  bom .  16. 
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hvit  this»^i  18  a  magle.  act»  and  it  ddes  not  abide  fliere^  fittt 
passes  immediately  into  repentance :  and  then  though  it  did 
interrupt  or  discompose  the  state  of  grace  or  the  divinei  hh 
Tonr,  yet  it  did  not  destroy  it  quite*  The  man  may  pray 
David's  prayer :  **  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  diat  is 
lost  X  O  seek  thy  servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  command^ 
ilients*" 

30.  So  that  if  a  man  asks  whether  a'  good  man,  falling 
into  one  act  of  these  great  sins,  still  remains  a  good  man  ; 
the  answer  is  to  be  made  npon  this  consideration  ;-^lie  is  a' 
good  man  that  is  so  sorry  for  his  sin,  and  so  hates  it,  that  h^ 
will  not  abide  in  it:  and  this  is  the  best  indication,  that  itt 
the  act  there  was  something  very  pitiable,  because  the  man^tf 
atfections  abide  not  there;  the  good  man  was  sihitteh  in  a 
weak  part,  or  in  an  ill  hour,  and  then  repents :  for  sodi  m9 
our  goodness  ;  to  need  repentance  daily  ibr  smaller  things^ 
4nd  too  often  for  greater  things.  But  be  they  great  or  little, 
they  must  be  speedily  repented  of ;  and  he  that  dole&  so,  iir« 
good  man  still.  Kot  but  that  the  single  act  is  higiify  daoift^ 
able,  and  exclui^ve  of  heaven,  if  itself  were  not  excluded 
from  his  affections :  but  it  does  not  the  mischief,  because  he 
does  not  suffer  it  to  proceed  in  finishing  that  death,  which  d(» 
would  have  effected,  if  the  poison  had  not  been  speedily  eiH 
pelted,  before  it  had  seized  upon  a  vital  part* 

31.  But,  secondly,  I  answer,  that  being  in  the  state  oi 
grace  is  a  praise  of  the  schools,  and  is  of  a  large  and  almost 
infinite  comprehension.  Every  Christian  is  in  some  degree  ki^ 
the  state  of  grace,  so  long  as  be  is  invited  to  repentance,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  the  prayers  of  the  church*  This: 
We  learn  from  those  wordsof  St(  John^,  ^^  Alluarighteoiignes^ 
is  sin,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death;"  that  is,  some  sotta 
of  sins  are  so  incident  to  the  condition  of  men,  and  tbeir 
state  of  imperfection,  thatthe  man  who  hath  committed  them^ 
is  still  within  the  methods  of  pardon,  and  hath  not  forfeitfedi 
his  title  tO'  the  promises  and  covenant  of  repentance  :  butt 
thi^e  is  a  sin  unto  death ;  that  is,  some  men  proceed  beyond 
the  measures  and  economy  of  the  Gospel^  and  the  usual  ate-« 
IbddC):  and  probabilities  of  repentance,  by  obstinacy^^  andl 
pteserviilg  a  sin,,  by  a  wilfal,  spiteful  resistisng,  or  despising^ 
the  offers  of  grace  and  the  means  of  pardim  ;  for  Issiicii  a  man 

«  Psal.  cTtix.  alt»  '  i  John,  v.  IT. 
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St.  idtm  d56d  tiot  ^Mourftgd  tis  to  f^fay }  if  he  he  frnth  a  pef -» 
sOh  &s  St.  John  dedcrlbc^d^  ^mt  pf flyers  will  do  him  no  g6ol| 
Wt  b^cdtdi!  AO  fnM  tail  tell  the  last  mlhtttb  of  period  ef  {mi^ 
don,  nor  just  when  a  man  is  gone  beyOnd  the  limit ;  atid  h^ 
tiiuse  the  limit  iti^If  tan  bd  enlarged,  ttid  God's  meh^ies 
itay  fm  ioftie  lotiger  tbati  for!  otUets,  tbei^fore  l^t.  Jthtt  IcA 
IIS  midef  this  indefinite  reiftraint  and  caution  i  whieh  was  de^ 
tret&ty  enetigh  to  f epresetst  that  sad  state  of  thingit,  in  which 
tho  refhietory  and  impenitent  have  immerged  tbemselreis; 
kuA  y6t  Ifo  indefinite  aild  eantious,  that  we  may  not  be  too 
Itef WaM  in  applying  it  tb  particulars,  nor  in  prescribing  mea-^ 
it^os  to  ihe  diTine  mercy,  nor  passing  final  sentences  upoti 
Ottr  brother,  before  ^e  have  heard  our  judge  himself  speak. 
^  Sinniiig  a  sitt  not  unto  death/  is  an  expression  fully  lirigni- 
fying,  that  there  are  some  sins,  which  though  they  bel  eom-< 
Mtled  atid  displeased  God,  aifd  must  be  tepented  of,  and 
MeA  mftny  and  miglity  prayers  for  their  pardon,— ^ydt  thef  maH 
is  in  the  state  of  grace  and  pardon,  that  is,  he  is  within  thej 
OoV^ilairt  of  mercy ;  he  may  be  admitted  t6  r epehiance,  if  he 
wilt  retftrh  to  his  dtfty :  so  that  being  in  the  state  of  grace/ 
is  hating  tL  title  to  God's  lovitig-^kindness,  a  not  beiOg  reject^ 
ed  of  God,  but  a  being  beloved  by  him  to  certain  purposes  of 
ihetty,  imd  that  hath  these  measures  and  degrees. 

92.  I.  A  wicked  Christian  that  lives  vilely,  and  yet  iii 
^lled  to  repentance  by  the  vigorous  and  feiVent  sermons  of 
flle  Goi^pel,  is  in  a  state  of  graee,*— of  this  grace.  God  would 
fain  «ave  hiib,  willing  he  is  and  desirous  he  should  live ;  but 
bis  mercy  to  him  goes  bat  thus  far,  that  he  still  continues^ 
fhe  mf^ns  6f  his  salvation ;  he  is  angry  with  Kim,  bnt  not 
fimiHy.  t*he  Jews  were  in  some  portion^  of  this  state  until 
^el  final  day  came,  in  which  God  would  not  be  merciful  any 
more : ''  Even  in  this  thy  day,  O  Jerusalem,"  said  our  blessed 
dttviour;  so  long  as  their  day  lasted,  their  state  of  graced 
lasted  i  God  had  mercy  for  them,  if  they  had  had  gracion^ 
hefilrtsi  to  receive  it. 

-  31^.  II.  But  he  that  begins  to  leave  his  sins,  and  is  in  a' 
colrtinnisd  contestation  against  them,  and  yet  falls  often,  even: 
most  commonly,  at  th&  return  of  the  temptation,  and  sin 
dOies  in  some  meai^ure  prevail ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  further 
^co,  nearer  to  pardon,  as  he  is  nearer  to  holiness ;  his 
hopes  are  greater  and  nearer  to  performance ;  **  He  is  not  far 

2  d2 
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from  tb[e  kingdom  of  heaven/'  so  our  blessed  Lordei^pte's^ed 
the  like  conidition  ;  he  is  rsrayfilvpc  ug  ^a>^v  a«ui!tov,  "  oxr 
dered,  disposed  towards  life  eternal:"  apd  this  is  a  further 
approach  towards  the  state  of  life. 

34.  He  that  loves  no  sin^  but  hath  overcome  his  affections 
to  allj  and  hates  all^  but  yet  with  so  imperfect  a  .choice  pr 
avBrsation;  that  his  faith  is  weak,  and' his  repentance  like  an 
infant;  this  man  is  in  a  better  state  than  both  the  former : 
\  God  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  break  the,  bruisr 
ed. reed;'  God  hath  in  some  measure  prevailed  upon  him: 
and  as  God  is  ready  to  receive  the  first  unto  the  means,  .and 
the  second  unto  the  grace  of  repentance ;  so  this  third  he.  is 
ready  to  receive  unto  pardon,  if  he  shall  grow  and  persevere 
in  grace.  And  these  are  the  several  stages  and  periods  of 
being  in  the  state  of  grace. 

I.  With  the  first  of  these  not  only  an  act,  but, a  habit 
of  sin  is  consistent^  but  how  long  and  ho^.far,  .God  only^ 
knows.' 

II.  With  .the  .second  period  a  frequency  of  falling  into 
single,  sins  is  consistent :  but  if  he  comes  not  out.of  this  state, 
and  proceed  to  the  third  period,  he  will  relapse  to  the  first : 
he  must  not  stay  here  long. 

III.  But  they  that  are  in  the  third  period^  do  sometimes 
fall  into  single  sins,  but  it  is  but  seldom,  and  it  is  without 
any  remanent  portion  of  affection,  but  not  without^uch  dis- 
pleasure, and  a  speedy  repentance;  and  to  this  person,  .the 
proper  remedy  is  to  grow  in  grace :  for  if  he  does  not,  he.capi-. 
not  either  be  secure  of  the  present,  or  confident  of  the  fut^are. 

36.  IV.  But  then  if,  .by  being  in  the  state  of  grace,,  is- 
meant,  a  being  actually  pardoned  and  beloved  of  God  unto 
salvation, — so  that  if  a  man  dies  so,  be  shall  be  saved, — it  is 
certain  that  every  deliberate  sin,  every  act  of  sin  that  is  co^si- 
dered  and  chosen,  puts  a  man  out  of  the  state  of  grace;  that 
is,  the  act  of  sin  is  still  upon  his  account,  he  is  not  actually 
pardoned  in  that  for  any  other  worthiness  of  state/or  relation 
of  person  ;  he  must  come  to  new  accounts  for  that;  and  if 
ha  dies  without  a  moral  retractation  of  it,  he  is  in  a  sad  con- 
dition,  if  God  should  deal  with. him  f  summo  jure,'. that  is^ 
"  be  extreme  tp  mark  that  which  was, done  ami^s." — The 
single  act  is  highly  damnable;  the  'wages  of  it  are  death,',  it 
'defiles  a  man;'  it  excludes,  from  heaven,,  it/  grieves  .the 
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holy.  Spirit  of  grace/  it  is  against  his  undertaking,  and  in  its^ 
own  proportion  against  all  his  hopes  :  if  it  be  not  pardoned/ 
it  will  bear  the  man  to  hell ;  but  then  how  it  coined  to  be 
pardoned  in  .good,  men,  and  by  what  measures  of  favour, 
and  proper  dispensation,  are  next  to  be  considered.  There-^ 
fore, 

36.  V.  Though,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  lawtf 
of  the  covenant,  erery  single  deliberate  act  of  sin  provokes 
Ood  to  anger,  who  therefore  may  punish  it  by  the.  severest 
laws  which' he  decreed  against  it  ;~^yet  by  the  economy  of 
God  and  the.  divine  dispensation  it  is  sometimes  otherwise. 
For  besides  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  there  are  some  that 
suffer  bis  temporal ; .  some  suffer  both ;  some  but  one.  God 
uses  to  smite  them  whom  he  would  make  to  be;  or  them  who 
are,  his  sons,*— if  they  do  amiss.  If  a  wicked  man  be  smitten 
with  a  temporal  judgment,  and  thence  begins  to  fear  God 
and  to  return,. the  anger  will  go  no  further;  and  therefore 
much.mther  shall  such  temporal  judgments  upon  the  good 
man,  that  was  f  overtaken  in  a  fault,'  be  the  whole  exaction. 
God  smites  t^emthat  sin  these  single  sins,  and  though  he 
could  take  all,  yet  will  demand  but  a  fine. 

-.  37.  VI.  But  even  this  also  God  does  not  do,  but  in  the 
case  of  :ficandaI:or  danger  to  others  :  as  it  was  in  the  parti* 
cular  of  David,  ''  Because  thou  hast, made  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme,  the  child  that  is  born  unto  thee>  shall 
die  :''^  or  else,  2.  When  the  good  man  is  negligent  of  his 
danger,  or  dilatory  in. his  repentance,  and  careless  in  hii^ 
watch,  then  Crod  awakens  him  with  a  judgment,  sent  with 
much  mercy. 

38.  VII.  But  sometimes  a  temporal  death  happens  to 
good  men  so  overtaken ;  it  happened  so  to  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  fault  at  the  waters  of  Massah  and  Meribah  ;  to  the 
Prophet  of  Judah,  that  came  to  cry  out  agaiiist  the  altar  in 
Bethel;  toUzzah,  for  touching  the  ark  with  unhallowed  fingers, 
though  he  did  it  in  zeal;  to -the  Corinthians,  who  had  not 
observed  decent  measures. in  receiving  the  holy  sacrament ; 
and  thus  it  happened,  say  some  of  the  ancient  doctors,  to 
Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  God  took  a  fine  of  them  also  f  salvo 
contenemento,'  ^  their  main  stake  being  secured.' 

,         ...         ■    ^'  ^  Calpam  hine  miserorom-  morte  piabant.  ' 

There  is  in  these  instaaces  this  difference :  Moses  and  Aaron 
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nr^rQ  not  ^mitten  it>  their  9m,  but  for  it,  fuid  (as  is  not  doubts 
^f})  after  they  had  t^p^Bnted :  but  Uzzah,  and  die  Prophet^ 
and  Ananias  and  Sapphlfa;  and  tibe  Corinthians»  died  not  only 
for  their  sin,  but  in  it  too :  and  yet  it  is  hoped  God's  angef 
went  no  further  than  that  death,  beet^use  in  every  such  person' 
who  lives  well,  and  yet  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  there  is  much 
9f  infirmity  and  impi^tfectiQii  of  choice,  even  when  there  are 
^me  decrees  of  wilfulness  md  a  wicked  heart.  And  though 
it  be  easy  to  suppose  tbl^t  fiucb  persons  in  the  beginning  of 
tbat  judgment,  and  tb^  approach  of  that  death,  did  morally 
retract  the  sipful  action  by  an  act  of  repentance,  and  that 
^pon  that  account  they  found  tlie  effect  of  the  divine  mercies 
by  the  blood  of  the  Ls^b,  who  was  slain  from  the  beginning 
of  tbe  world ;  yet  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  them  die  so 
suddenly,  as  not  to  have  power  to  exercise  one  act  of  repent^ 
^pce,  though  the  case  be  harder, — yet  it  ii^  to  be  hoped  thteit 
#ven  the  habitual  repentance  and  hatred  of  sin,  fay  whioh  they 
pleased  God  in  the  greater  portions  of  their  life,  will  haye 
ipome  influence  upon  thi^  also.  But  this  case  is  but  seldom, 
and  God's  mercies  are  very  great  and  glorious ;  but  because 
there  is  in  this  case  no  warrant,  and  this  case  may  happen 
pftpner  than  it  does,  even  to  any  one  that  sins  one  wilful  sin, — 
it  i^  enough  to  all  considering  persons  to  make  them  fear  x 
•^*but  the  fool  siutietb,  and  is  confident." 

39.  VIII,  3ut  if  such  overtaken  persons  do  Kv«,  then 
Opd's  dispensation  is  all  mercy,  even  though  he  strikes  the 
pinnpr,  for  he  does  it  for  good.  For  God  is  Inercifal,  and 
knows  our  weaknesses,  our  natural  and  circumstant  follies : 
he  therefore  recalls  the  sinning  man,  he  strikes  him  sharply, 
pr  he  corr^ctd  hi<^  gently,  or  he  calls  upon  him  hastily,  as 
God  please,  or  as  the  man  needs.  The  man  is  fallen  from  the 
favour  Qr  grace  of  God,  but  (I  say)  fallen  only  from  one  step 
of  grace ;  and  God  is  more  ready  to  receive  him,  than  the 
loan  is  to  return ;  and  provided  that  he  repent  speedily,  and 
neither  add  a  pew  crime,  nor  neglect  this,  his  state  of  grace 
]vas  but  allayed  and  disordered,  not  broken  in  pieces  or  de- 
stroyed. 

40.  IX.  I  find  this  thing  rarely  well  discoursed  of  by  some 
of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church.  Tertullian's^  words 
are  excellent  words  to  this  purpose :  '*  Licet  perisse  dicatur, 

9  Lib.  de  Pudiolh  c.  7. 
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erit  et  do  pefditiofiifl  geaere  rebnicikre,  quia  et  oHt  fioa  ma-, 
riendp,  sed  errando,--et  drachma  noa  intereundQ,  sed  latitan* 
do,  perierttat.  Ita  licet  did  pecisae  quod  Balrum  est :"  *'  That 
may  be  said  to  be  lost  which  is  misaing :  and  the  theep  that 
went  astfay»  was  also  lost ;  and  so  was  the  groat^  which  yet 
was  but  laid  sside«  it  was  so  lost  that  it  was  found  again* 
And  thus  that  may  be  said  to  have  perished^  which  yet  ia 
s»Ce."«^''.  Pent  igitur  et  ^delis,  elapsus  in  spectacohim  quad- 
figani  fiiroiis  et  gladiatoiii  cmoris,  et  soenica&fiBditatis,  Xya^ 
ttcttYamtati8,-~-»iQ  lusus,  in  eonviYiasaBCularissoleiuaLtatis,-^ 
in  c^ciuiB,  in  ministeriam  alienee  idolatris  aliquas  artes  adhin 
buit  curio^itatisy) — in  yerbum  ancipitis  negotiationis  impegit, 
oh  tale  quidextca  gcegem  datus  est : .  vel  et  ipse  forti  \tSl,  ta>- 
more^  femnlatione,  quod  denique  saspe  fit^  dedignatione  cas^ 
tigationis  abrupit^ — debet  requiri  atque  revocari :"  '^  The 
ChoistiaQ  is,  in  spoie  ^ot%,  perished,  who  sins  by  beholding 
Uoody  or.  iinchaste  spectacles,  whp  ministers  to  the  sins  of 
others ;  who  offends  by  anger,  emulation,  rs^e,  add  swelling^ 
too  sejFete  animadTexaiona;  this  man  must  ha  sought  for  and 
palled  back  ;"  but  this  man  is  not  quite  lost.— r''  Quod  potest 
xecuperari,  nan  perit,  nisi  foris  peraeveravita  Beni  interpret 
taberis  parahohun,  viTentan  adhuc  reTOcaaa  pec(aatorem*" 
<'  That  wbkh  may  he  recovered,  is  hut  as  it  were  lost,  unless 
it  remaina  abroad^  and  returns  not  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  wandered." 

41.  To  the  same  purpose  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Ambrose 
discourse  of  the  parable  of  him,  that  fell  among  the  thieves 
and  was  wounded  and  half  dead.  Such  are  they,  who,  in 
times  of  persecution,  fell  a>if  ay  into  dissimulation.  **  Nee  pu- 
temus  mortuos  esse,  sed  magis  semianimes  jacere  eos,  quos 
persecntione  funesti  sauciatos  videmus;  qui  si  in  totummor- 
tai  essent,  nunquam  de  »sdem  postmodilm  et  confessores  et 
maictyire9  fierent^ :"  ^*  for  if  these  were  quite  dead,  you  should 
not  find,  of  th^m  to  return  to  life,  and  to  become  martyrs  aad 
CQnfesaors  for  that  faith/'  which  through  weakness  they  did 
aeemingjy  abjure.  These  men  therefore  were  but  .'wounded 
aad  half  dead :'  for  they  stiU  keep  the  faith,  they  preserve 
their  titla  to  the  covenant,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel^ 
wd  the  grace  of  repentance.  "  Quam  fidem  qui  habet,  vitam 
Jiabet^''  saith  §t,  Ambt e^e' ; ''  He  that  hath  this  faith  h^  life^'f 

^  De  iMptu  ad  jUtoi.  '52.  ^  Lib..  1 « do  l^ttnft.  o.  10. 
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thAt  is,  he  is  not  excluded  from  pardon;  whom  tberefore* 
peradventure  the  good  Samaritan  does  riot  pass  by,  be^ 
cause  he  finds  tfa^re  is  life  in  him,  some  principle  by  whiek 
he  may  live  again.-^Nbw  as  it  was  in  the  matter  of  faidi; 
so  it  is  of  charity  and  the  other  graces.  Every  act  of  sinr 
takes  away  something  from  the  contrary  grace ;  but  if  the 
root  abides  in  the  ground,  the  plant  is  still  alive,  and  may 
bring  forth  fruit  again .^  ''But  he  only  is  dead,  Who"ha^ 
thrown  Ood  off  for  ever,  or  entirely,  with  his  very  heart :" 
so  Si.  Ambrose. '  To  be  ''  dead  in  trespasses  and*  sins,"  which 
is  the  phrase  of  St.  Paul'',  is  the  same  with  that  expression 
of  St.  John,  of  ^'  sinning  a  sin  unto  death,"  that  is,  habitual, 
refractory,  pertmacious,:  and  incorrigible  sinners,  in  whom 
there  is  scarce  any  hope  or  sign  of  life.  These  are  they 
upon  whom,  as  St.  Paul's ^.  expression  is,  ''the  wrath  of  God 
is  cbine  upon  them  to  the  uttermost;'-  dg  rh  riXoc/  'unto 
death ;'  so  w&s  their  sin,  it  was  a  sin  unto  death ;  so  is  their 
punishment. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is  this.  He  that  com* 
mits  one  act  of  a' wilful  sin,  hath  provoked  God 'to  anger; 
which  whether  it  will  be  final  or  no,  we  cannot  know  but  by 
the  event,  by  his  forbearing  us,  and  calling  us,  andaccepting 
us  to  repentance.  One  act  does  not  destroy  the  life  of  grace 
utterly,  but  wounds  it  more  or  less,  according  to  the  vileness 
^nd  quantity,  or  abode  in  the  sin. 


SECTION  III. 

•  » 

What  Repentance  is  necessary  for  single  Acts  of  Sin. 

42.  I.  Upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  it  appears 
to  be  dangerous  practically  to  inquire  how  far  single  acts 
of  sin  can  stand  with  the.  state  of  grace,  or  tlie  Being 'of 
a  good  man.  For  they  ought  not  to  be  at  all,  and  if  they  be 
once,  we  must  repent,  and  the  sin  must  be  pardoned,  or  we 
die :  and  when  it  can  be  .asked  how  far  any  'sin  can  be  cota- 
eistent  with  the  state  of  God's  favour,  it  cannot  be  meant 
that  God  indulges  it  to  a  good  man  with  impunity,  or  that 
Jiis  grace  and  favour  consist  in  this,  that  he  may  safely  sin^ 
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once  or  twice/ in  what  instance  or  in  any  instance  be  fsbalt 
choose :  but  in  tbia  it  does ;  a  single  act  of  sin  does  not  so 
dtstroy  the  hopes  of  a  good  man,  but  that  if  he  returns  speed-^ 
ily»  he  shall  be  pardoned  speedily ;  for  God  will  do  this  fbr 
him,  not  by  permitting  him  to  sin  again,  but  by  taking  his 
sitt  iaway,  and  healing  his  soul ;  but  how  soon,'  or  how  much^ 
or  how  long,  Qod  will  pardon  or  forbear>  he  hath  no  way  told 
us.   For  in  the  several  states  and  periods  of  the  soul  in  order 
to  virtue  or  vice  respectively,  there  is  no  specifical  difference 
but  of  degrees  only,'  not  of  state.    As  the  «ind  are  more  or 
longer, -God  is  more  angry,  and  the  man  further  off;  but  the 
man  is  not  wholly  alt^ed  from  his  state  of  grace,  till  he  be 
arrived  at  the  unpardonable  condition.     He  id  a  good  or  aii 
evil  man;  more  or  less,  according  as  he  sins  or  repents.'  For 
neither  of  the  appellatives  are  abBolute  and  irrespective ;  and 
though  in  philosophy  we  ixse  tc  account  them  such  by  the 
prevailing  ingredient,  yet  the  measures  of  the  spirit  are  oth^r- 
vnse.    The  whole  affair  is  arbitrary,  and  gradual,  various  by 
its  own  measures  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  so  that  we 
cannot  in  these  things,  which  are  in  perpetual  flu  3^,  conie  to 
any  certain  measures.   But  although  in  judging  of  events  We 
areuncertain,  yet  in  the  measures  of  repentance  we  can  be 
'  better'  guided.    Therefore  first,  in  general, 

^  48.  11; '  St.  Cyprian's  rule  is  a  prudent  measure,  '^  Quani 
magna  deliquimus;  tam  granditir  defleamus ;  ut  poenitentia 
criinine'minor  non^sit :"  "  Acdording  to  the  greatness  of  the 
sin,  so! must  be  th'egreatnes^of the  sorrow :''  and  therefore  We 
are,  in  our  beginnings  and  progressions  of  repentance,  to  con- 
sider; 1.  air  the  circnmstances  of  aggravation ;  2.  the  compli- 
.  cation  of  the  crime;  3.  the  scandal;  and,  4.  evil  effect ;  and^iri 
pftjportion  to  everyone  of  these,  the  sorrow  is  to  be  enlarged 
and  continued.  For  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  afflicted  because 
We^bave  done  evil;  it  ia^  also  necessary,  that  our  affliction  and 
grief  be  answerable  to  all  the  parts  of  evil :  because  a  din 
grows'  greater  by  being  more  in  matter  or  choice,  in  the  in* 
stances,  or  in  the'  adhesion ;  and  as  two  sins  must  be  de^ 
'  plored  more  than  •oiie,  so  must  two  degrees,  that  is,  the 
greater  portions  of  malice  and  wilfulness  'be  mourned  for 
witb  a  bigger  sorrow  than  tiie  less. 

44.  Ill;  Every  single  act  of  sin 'must  be  cut  off  by  a  mo-* 
ral  revocation,  or  a^^ontrary  act;  by^ which  I  mean^  an  e^-* 
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pre^^  hatred  and  detestatioQ  of  it.  Vof  m  «At  of  sin  bwoig 
ifk  its  propof  tioia  an  aversion  or  fcuniiog  &om  Crod^  and  rqpeot^ 
aqce  being  in  its  whole  nature  a  oonTefisioQ  to  hiiii»  that  art 
mnst  bp  dei^troy  &d  as  it  cfin  he»  Now  because  tint  which  ia 
dope,  eannot  naturally  be  made  undone^  it  mast  marally ; 
that  is>  it  must  be  roToked  by  an  act  of  nolitioo^  apd  hatied 
^f  it,  and  a  wishing  it  bad  never  bean  done  i  for  Ihat  iaprof? 
perly  a  conversion  from  that  act  of  sin  % 

4&.  IV •  Bat  because,  in  some  cases»  a  moral  cerocaticn 
ipoAy  be  like  an  ineffective  fesohition,  therefore  besides  the 
inw^d;  noUtion  or  hatii?^  of  the  siui  in  all  signal  and  remark* 
ed  instances  of  sin,  it  is  highly  requisite  that  the  sinning  man 
do  oppose  an  act  of  virtue  to  tb^t  act  of  sin  in  the  same  iof* 
stance  where  it  is  capable ;  as»  to  an  a^  of  gluttony,  let  him 
oppose  an  act  of  abstii^ience ;  to  an  act  of  uncleannesa,  an 
aol^  of  purity  and  chastity;  to  anger  and  l^erce  cpnlentioBs^ 
let  him  oppose  charity  and  silence :  for  to  hate  sin,  and  nc4 
to  love  virtue,  is  a  contradietion^  and  to  pretend  k  is  hypor 
c^risy*  But  besides  this,  as  the  nolttion  or  hatred  t)f  it  doed> 
if  it  he  real,  destroy  the  morsd  being  of  that  act,  so  does  the 
contrary  act  destroy  its  natural  being>  as  £ur  as  it  is  capable* 
A|i4  however  it  he,  yet  it  is,  upon  this  account,  necessarjr* 
For  since  one  act  of  sin  deliberately  chosen  waa  an  ilji  begio* 
^ing  and  inlet  of  a  habit,  it  is  neoessary  th^  there  be  as  naudi 
done  to  obtain  the  habit  of  the  contra^  virtue,  as  was  d/cum 
towards  the  habit  of  vice ;  that  to  Qod  as  entire  a  restitution 
as  can,  may  be  made  of  bis  own  rigkt,.  and  purchased  inhe!^ 
ritanoe. 

.46.  v.  Every  act  of  sin  is  a  displeaaure  to  God  and  a  pro^ 
Y^cation  of  an  infinite  majesty,  and  th^efore  the  repentance 
for  it  must  also  have  other  measures  than  by  the  natuial  and 
moral  proportions.  One  act  of  sorrow  is  a  moral  revsocation 
of  one  act  of  sin,  and  as  much  a  natural  deletion  of  it,  aa  the 
thing  is  capable.  But  there  is  something  move^  in  it  thm 
thus,  for  a  single  act  of  sin  deserves  an  eternal  hell;  and  upon 
what  account  soever  that  be,  it  is.  fit  that,  we  do  sometlungof 
repentaAce  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  an  infinite  Qod:  and 
therefore  let  our  repentance  proceed  towards  infinite  as  much 
as  it  may :  my  meaning  is,  that  we  do  not  finally  rest  in  a 
moral  revocation  of  an  aict  by  an  act,  hujb  that  we  b^  for 
j>ardon  all.  our  4£^s»^  ave^  foe  Usiat  om^sini^   Focbesadea  that 
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erery  sin  is  against  an  infiaite  Ood»  and  io  on^t  to  be  washed 
off  witk  a  sorrovr  as  near  to  infinite  as  ive  can  ;  we  are  not 
e«rtam  in  what  periods  of  sorrow  God  will  speak  to  us  in 
the  ajDeents  of  mercy  and  voice  of  pardon  :  he  always  takes 
of  them  that  repent»  less  than  he  could  in  justi^^  exaet  if 
he  so  pleased ;  but  how  much  less  he  will  tttke^  he  hath  nO 
where  told  us,  and  therefore  let  us  make  our  way  as  secure  as 
we  can ;  let  us  still  go  on  in  repent^ce,  and  in  the  progres- 
sion we  are  sure  to  meet  with  Qod*  But  there  is  in  it  yet 
more.  For  however  the  act  of  sin  be  usually  called  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  single  act,  yet  if  we  consider  how  many  fancies 
and  temptations  were  prepfiratory  to  it,  how  many  con^ent^ 
ings  to  the  sin,  how  many  desires  and  acts  of  prosecution^ 
friiat  contrivances,  and  resistances  of  the  holy  motions  of 
6oi^'»  Spirit,  and  the  checks  of  conscience,  how  many  refuse 
ings  of  God  and  his  laws,  what  unfitting  means  and  sinful 
progressions  were  made  t.o  arrive  thither,  what  criminal  and 
indecent  circumstances,  what  degrees  of  consent,  and  ap* 
pt'oaches  to  a  perfect  choice,  what  vicious  hopes,  and  vile 
fears,  what  expanse  of  time  and  misemployed  pcussions  were 
in  one  act  of  fornication  or  murder,  oppression  of  the  poor^ 
OF  subornation  of  witnesses,  we  shall  find  that  the  propor- 
tjjons  will  be  too  little  to  oppose  but  one  act  pf  virtue  against 
aB  thesQ  evils ;  especially  since  an  act  of  virtue,  as  we  ot* 
der  0U9  aflSeiirs,  is  much  more  single  than  an  act  of  vice  is* 

*  47«  VL  Every  single  act  of  vice  qiay  and  must  be  repent* 
ed  bt  particulsx^ty,  if  it  be  a  wilful,  deliberate,  and  observed 
aotlon.  A  general  repentance  will  not  serve  the  turn  in  these 
cases.  When  a  man  hath  foigotten  the  particulars,  he  must 
make  it  up  as  well  as  he  can.  This  is  the  evil  of  a  delayed 
repentant, — it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  it  is  imperfect  and 
lame,  general  and  inactive ;  it  will  need  arts  of  supply  and 
eoliater^  remedies,  and  reflex  actions  of  sorrow,  and  what 
the^  #^ct  will  be,  is  in  many  degrees  uncertain :  but  if  it  be 
speedy  and  particular,  the  remedy  is  the  more  easy,  the  more 
r«ady,  and  the  more  certain.  But  when  a  man  is  overtaken 
in  a  fault,  he  must  be  restored  again  as  to  that  particular; 
for  by  that  he  transgressed,  there  he  is  smitten  and  wounded; 
isL  that  instance  the  habit  begins,  and  at  that  door  the  divine 
judgment  may  enter;  for  his  anger  is  there  already.  For  al- 
though God  pardons  alt  sins  or  none,  in  respect  of  the  final 
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sentence 'and  eternal  pain^  yet  God  strikes  particular  sttis 
with  proper  and  specific  punishments  in  this  life,  which  if 
they^be  not  diverted  by  proper  applications,  may  break  ns 
all  in  pieces.  And  therefore  David's  repentance  was  parti- 
cularly applied  torhis  special  case,  of  murder  andadultery : 
and  because  some  sins  are  harder  to  be  .pardoned,  and:harder 
to  be  cured  than  others,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  taken  off 
by  a  special  regard.  .  A.generalirepentance  is  never  isfifficient 
but  when  there  cannot  be  a  particular. 

48.-  VII.  Whoever  hatli^committed  any  one  act  of  a  great 
ciime/'let  him  take  the  advantage  of  his  first  shame  and  re- 
gret; and  in  the  activity,  of  that  passion  let  him  design  some 
fasting^days,  as  the  solemnities  of  his  repentance,  which  he 
must  employ  in  the  bitterness- of  his  soul,  in  detestation  of 
his  sin;  in  judging,  condemning,  and  executing  sentence  upon 
himself;  and  in  all  the  actions  of  repentance,  which  are -the 
parts  and  fruits  of  this  duty,  according; as  he  shall  find  them 
described  in  their  proper  liaceB.       , 

49.  These  are  the  measures  of  repentance  for  single  acts 
of'deliberate  sin," when  they  have  no  other  appends^e^  or 
proper  considerieitton. 

But  thefreare^  some- acts  of  .sin,  which,  by  several  ways 
and  measures,  pass  into  habits^  directly,  or  by  equivalency 
andmoral  value.-  For,  1.  The repetitionof  acts  and  proceed-: 
ing  in  the  same  crime  is  a  perfect  habit,  which  as  it  rises 
higher  to  obstinacy,  to  perseverance,  to  resolutions  never  to 
repent,  to  hardness  of  heart,,  to  final -impenitence,  so  it  is 
stiill  mere  killing  and  damnable.  -  2.  If  a  man  sins  ofien  in 
several  instances, it  is.a  habit,  properly  so  called;  for  although 
the  instances  be  single,  yet  the  disobedience  and  disaffec- 
tion are  united  and  habitual.  3.  When  a.  single  act  of  sin* is 
done,  and  the  guilt  remains,  not  rescinded  by  repentance^ 
that  act  which  naturally  is  but'  single, .  yet  morally-  is  ha- 
bitual. Of  these  T  shall  give  aocount  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  they  are  of  proper  consideration.  But  th^re  are  yet 
three  ways  more,  by  which  single  acts  do  become  habits,  by 
equivalency  and  moral  value^ — ^andare  hereto  be  considered 
accordingly. 

50.  VIIL  First|  if  a- single  act  of  sin  have  a  permanent 
matter,  so  long  as  that  matter  remains,  the  sin>is  uncancelled. 
Of  this  nature  is  theft,  which  cannot.be: cut  off :  bya  moral 
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Fe^OQfttion/or  an  internal  act:  there  must- be  somethijigdone 
without.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say^  that  a  man  is  sorry: 
for  his  act  of  stealings  who  yet  rejoices  in  the  purchase  and 
retains  it:  'every  man  that  repents,- is. bound  to  make. his 
siaful.act  as. much  as  he  can  to  be. undone:  and  the  moral 
revocation  or  nolition  of  it,  is  our  intercourse  with  God  only, 
w.ho  takes. and  accepts  that,  which  is  the  all  that  can  be  done 
to  him.  But  God  takes  care  of  ,our  brother  also,  and  there-* 
fore  will  not  accept  his  own  sh^re,  unless  all  interested  per- 
sons, be  satisfied  as  much  as  they  ought.  There: is  a. great- 
matter  in  it,  that- our  neighbour  also  do  forgive  us,  that  hi» 
interest  be  served,  that:  he  do  not  desire  our  punishment :  of 
t^is.I  shall  afterward  give  account;  in  the  meantime,  if  tlie 
matter  of  our  sin  be  not  taken  away, — so  .long  as  it  remains,* 
so  long  there  is  a  remanency  and  a  tarrying^  in  it,  and  that  is 
a. degree  of  habit. 

61.  ,IX.  Secondly :  if  the  single,  act  have  a  continual  flux 
or  emanation  from  itself,  it  is  as;a  habit  by  moral,  account/ 
and  is  a. principle  of  action^  and  is  potentially  many.     Of 
this  nature  is  every  action,  whose  proper  and  immediate  prin-. 
ciple  is  a  pcussion.    Such  as,  hatred  of  our  neighbQur,Ta  fear- 
fiilnesis  of  persecution,  a  love  of  pleasures.     For.  a- man -can- 
not properly  be  said  to  have  an  act  of  hatred,  an  actual  ex- 
pression of  it'  he  may  ;  but  if  he  hates  him  in  one<act,  and 
repents  not  of  it,  it  is  a  vicious  affection,  and,  in  the  sense  of 
moral  theology,  it  is  a  habit;  the  law  of  God.having  given^ 
n^easureiB  to  our  affections  as  well  as  to  actions.    In  this  case- 
^hen  we  have  r  committed  one  act  of  uncharitableness,  or 
batredrit  is  not  enough  to  oppose  against  it  one  act  rof  love.; 
but  the.  principle  must  be  altered,  and  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour must  be  introduced  into  our  spirit.. 

62.  X,  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  sinful  action,  which 
does  in  some  sense  equal  a  habit, — ^and  that  is  an  act  of  the 
greatest  and  most  crying  sins,  a  complicated  sin.    Thus,  for 
a  prince  or  a  priest  to  commit,  adultery;  for  a  ^hildtoac-^ 
euse.his  father  falsely;  to  oppress  a  widow  in  judgment, — 
are  8ins;of  a: monstrous  proportion;  they  are  three  or  four: 
sins  apiece,,  and  therefore  are -to  be  repented  of  by  untwin-. 
iogthesknot,  and  cutting  aaunder. every  thread  :  he  that  t^ 
p^nts  :of  adultery,  must  repent  of  his  undeanness,  and  of  his. 
injustice  or  .wron£  to  his  neighbour,  and  of  his  own  breach 
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of  Mih,  kuA  of  his  tempting  a  poor  sotil  ia  sia  and  de«llf| 
and  he  must  niak^  amends  for  the  scandal  bestdesi  m  bafitf 
there  wa6  any  in  it.  In  tbese^  and  all  the  like  catfeis^  tet  nd 
man  flatter  himself,,  when  he  hath  Wept  and  prayed  agaitttK 
kis  sin :  one  solemnity  is  nOt  sufficient;  one  aet  of  (jonttitiotf 
is  but  the  bfeginning  of  a  repeaioilce ;  and  where  the  crfffi0 
k  capital  by  the  laws  of  wide  nations^  the  greatest,  the  Icmg^ 
est,  the  sharpest  repenttince,  is  little  enough  in  the  court  of 
eonsdieuce.  So  Paoiailus"':  '' Haeo  est  Novi  Testamenti  totiai 
oondusio ;  des|>ecttis  in  multis  Spiritus  Sacictus  biB6  hobiti^ 
eapitalis  perieuli  conditione  legavit.  Reliqiia  |>ecoaAa  ttielio-^ 
ntntopemin  oompensatione  carantur :  haeeverd  triacrifHitiay 
vEk  basilisci  aUeujus  afflatus,  utvenani  calix^  ut  ktbatii  drun* 
do,  metuenda  sunt :  non  enim  vstlare  toimam,  sied  intdrdpeM 
noverunt/^  Some  sins  da  pollute,  aad  some  do  kill  the  MxA,- 
that  is,  are  very  near  approaches  to  death,  ntet  to  tke  ilupiA*-^ 
donable  state  t  and  th^y  are  to  be  repented  of,  jhst  as  habits 
are%  efwea  by  a  loilg  and  a  laborious  repeutaucey  aftd  by  thi^ 
piety  and  holiness  of  our  Whole  ensuing  life.  ^  De  p^^clttO^ 
vemisso  noli  esse  securus/'  said  the  son  of  SirsM^.  *'  1^ 
BOt  secure,  though  your  sin  be  pardoised;"-r^wbei^'  fhetdt>k^ 
you  are  working  out  and  suing  your  pardon,  be  fiot  to^^r  oovi^ 
fident.  i 

£3.  XL  Those  acts  of  sin,  which  can  omee  he  dime  anii 
no  more,  as  parricide,  and  such  which  destroy  tlm  subfe^ 
or  person  agatnst  whom  the  sin  is  committed^  arer  t^i^be^ 
cured  by  ptayeir,  and  sorrow,  and  intercourses  with  God  iu^ 
m«d>ately  :  the  effect  of  which,  because  it  can  never  be  told, 
and  because  the  misdbtef  can  never  be  rem^tnded  so  miftch 
as  by  fiction  of  law,  nor  any  supply  be  made  to  the  infjured 
person, — the  guilty  man  must  never  think  himself  safe,  but  ifil 
t&e  daily  and  tiightly  actions  of  a  holy  repei^^nce. 

54*  XI L  He  that  will  repent  well  and  truly  of  hi^  singled 
actual  sins,  must  be  infinitely  careful  that  he  do  not  ^  after* 
bis  repentance^  and  think  he  may  venture  upon  another  i^n- 
gle  sin,  supposing  that  an  aet  o(  eontritioa  will  take  it  otf  ^ 
and  so  interehange  his  days  by  sin  and  sorrow,  dettag  to^ 
mcirrow  whaifche  was  ashamed  of  yestenlayj  For  hp  tbut 
sins  upoQ  the  confidence  of  repentanc^^,  does  n6t  rep»l#t  ift 

sA^  because  he  repents  that  be  may  sin:, and  these  soigkr 

■I  ^ 

■  Panenes.  ad  Pflpniteitlfani*  ■  See  chap.  5, 
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fldts  80  {lef  iodically  reimiaitg,  do  vnite  and  be^sOme  a  habit« 
He  diat  r»olTes  againat  4  sin,  and  yet  faHs  when  be  ia 
tempted,  ia  under  the  power  of  sin  in  some  proportion,  and 
hiM  estate  is  very  BuspioiouB ;  though  he  always  reaolved 
agltinst  that  sin,  which  be  always  cominita.  It  is  npon  no 
other  iaccount  that  a  single  sin  does  not  destroy  a  man,  bnl 
because  itself  is  speedily  destroyed ;  if,  therefore,  it  go^s  on 
upon  its  own  strength,  and  retums  in  its  proper  period,  it  k^ 
not  destroyed,  but  lives  and  endangers  the  mam 

66.  XIIL  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commit  a  single 
a^ttof  sin  towards  the  latter  end  b(  your  life;  for  it  being 
unoettaan  what  degrees  of  anger  God  will  put  on,  and  ini 
what  periods  of  time  he  will  return  to  mercy,  the  nearer  to 
our  death  dueh  sins  intervene,  the  more  degrees  of  danger 
they  have.  For  althoagh  the  former  discourse  is  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  economy  of  the  divine 
mercy;  yet  t^ere  are  si^  words  spoken  against  every  single 
aiBi  **  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offends 
in  one  instance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  all,"  saith  St.  James  ^} 
plainly  affirming,  that  the  admitting  one  sin,  much  more 
the  abiding  in  any  one  sin,  destroys  all  our  present  posses** 
sion  of  God^s  favour.  Concerning  whidi,  although  it  may 
seem  strange  that  one  prevarication  in  one  instance  should 
aftake  a  universal  guilt,  yet  it  will  be  certain  and  intelligiUe 
if  we  consider  that  it  relates  not  to  the  formality,  but  to  the 
«vent  of  things*  He  that  commits  an  act  of  murder,  is  not 
therefore  an  adulterer,  but  yet,  for  beis^  a  murderer,  he  shall 
die.  He  is  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  all ;  that  iS|  his  innocence 
in  the  other  shall  not  procure  him  impunity  in  this.  One 
^rime  is  inconsistent  with  God's  love  and  favonr. 

66.  But  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  this.  Foe 
every  one  that  breaks  a  commandment,  let  the  iilBtance  be 
what  it  will,  is  a  transgressor  of  the  same  bond,  by  which  he 
Wus  bound  to  all.  **  Non  qu6d  omnia  legis  prsecepta  vio-^ 
i&tit,  sed  qu&d  legis  autof^nl  o<Hitempserit,  eoque  prsmio 
ineritd  careat,  quod  legis  coltoribns  propoaifaam  est,",  saith 
^enei^ble  Bede :"  '^  He  did  not  violate  all  the  command^- 
ments,  bat  he  offended  him  who  is  the  giver  .of  all  the  comr 
mandments."— It  is  like  letting  one  bead  fall  from  a  rosary 
or  coronet  of  bugles.    This,  or  that,,  w  a  third,  makes  noi 

*  Jam.  ii.  10« 
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ditfereiice^^he  sfring  is  as  much  broken  .if  lie  lete  one  to. 
slidey  ae  if  he  dropped  twenty.    It  waJs  not  an  ill.  conceit  o£ 
Menedemus  the  Eretrian,  that  Hherewas  but  one  virtue,  which 
hsld  divers  names.'-r-Ariston  Cfaius  expressed,  the  same.conr 
ceit  with  a  little  difference ;  affirming  '  all  vir4;ues.  to  be  the . 
same  in  reality  and  nature,  but  to.  have  a  certain  diversi- 
fication or <  rational  difference  by  relation  to  their  objects/ 
As  if  one  should  call  the  sightwhenjt  looks  upon  a  crow, 
fiikavOiav, — if  upon  a«8wan,  Xevicodlav;  so  is  virtue.  When  it 
moderates  the  affections,  it  is  temperance;  when  it  balances 
contracts,  it  is  justice;  when  it  considers  what, is,  and.whtit 
is  not  to  be  done,  it  is  prudence.    That  which  they  oaJi- 
virtue,  if  we  callit  the  grace -of  God,  or  obedience,  it  is, very  . 
true  which  they  say.     For  the  same  spirit,  the  same  grace  of 
obedience,  is  chastity,  or  temperance, .  or  justice,  .according  - 
as  is  the  subject-matter.    The  love  of  God,  if  it  be  in  .us,  is  . 
productive  of  all  worthiness :  and  this  is.  it  which  St.  John 
said ;  "  This  is  love,  that  we  -keep,  his  commandments ;  the 
love  of  God  constraineth  us ;  it  worketh.  aU  the  wprks.Qf 
Giod  in  us;  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  commjandmeitts."  ...For 
this  is  a  catholicon><  a  universal.  grac6.. .  Charity  gives  )>eing  . 
to  all  virtues,  it  js  the  Jiife  and  spirit  of  all  holy  actioo^i. 
Abstinence  from  feasts  and  inordination,  mingled,  with  .cha- 
rity, is  temperance..    And  justice  is  .charity,  and; chastity. i^ 
charity,  and  humility  is  still  but  an  instance  of  charity.  This 
is  that,  transceiident  that  gives  life  and  virtue. to  ^Ims^.tq 
preaching,  to  faith, .  to  miracles ;  it  ^oes :  all  pbedjence  ^to  . 
God,  all  good  pffices  to  our  neighbours :  which,  in  effect,. is 
nothings  but  the  sentence  of  Menedemus  and  Aristouj  j^at 
<  there  is  a  universal  virtue ;'  that  is,  *  there  .is  one  ;soxil  and, 
essence  of  all  virtue:'  they  call  it  ^  virtue/  St.  Paul  calls  it 
*  charity  ;'  and  this  is  that  one  thing  which  is  necjessary,  that 
one  thing  which  every  man  that  sins,  does  violate :.  hiB  that 
ts  guilty  of  all,  is  but. guilty  of  that  one,  .and  therefore  he. 
that  is  guilty  of  that  one,  of  the  .breach  of  charity,  is  guilty 
of  all.    And  upon,  this  account  it  is,  that  no  one  sin  can 
stand  with  the  state  of  grace;  because  he. that. sins  in^QgQ 
iilstance,  sins  against ;all  goodness :  not  agaii^t  all  instapic^^  . 
of  duty,  but  against  that  which  is  the  life  of  all,  against 
charity  and  obedience.  .     . 
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A  Stayer  to  be  said  in  the  Days  of  Repentance  for  the  Comm$^ 

sionofanygheat  Crime. 

O  MOST  glorioys  God,  I  ^reipble  to  come  into  thy  presence, 
80  polluted  and  dishonoured  as  I  am  by  my  foul  stain  of  sin 
which  I  have  contracted,  but  I  must  come,  or  I  perish.    O 
my  God,  I  cannot  help  it  now ;  miserable  man  that  I  am,  to 
reduce  myself  to  so  sad  a  state  of  things,  that  I  neither  am 
worthy  to.  come  unto  thee,  nor  dare  I  stay  from  thee :  miser- 
able man  that  I  am,  who  lost  that  portion  of  innocence,  which, 
if  I  should  pay  my  life  in  price,  I  cannot  now  recover,  OMear 
God,  I  have  offended  thee  my  gracious  Father,  my  Lord,  my 
Patron,  my  Judge,  my  Advocate,  and  my  Redeemer.    Shame 
^d  sorrow  are  upon  me,  for  so  offending  thee,  my  graciou^ 
Saviour.    But  glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  who  art  such  to  me 
who  have  offended  thee.     It  aggravates  my -sin,  that  I  have 
sinned  against  thee,  who  art  so  excellent  in  thyself,  who  ar^ 
so  good  to  me :  but  if  thou  wert  not  so  good  to  me,  though 
my  sin  would  be  less,  yet  my  misery  would  be  greater.   The 
greatness  of  my  crime  brings  me  to  my  remedy ;  and  now  I 
humbly  pray  thee  to  be  merciful  to  my  sin,  for  it  is  very 
great. 

p  my  God,  pity  me,  and  relieve  my  sad  condition,  which  is 
80  extremely  evil,  that  I  have  no  comfort  but  from  that  which 
is  indeed  my  misery :  my  baseness  is  increased  by  my  hopes; 
for  it  is  thy  grace  and  thy  goodness  which  I  have  so  pro- 
voked. Thou,  O  God,  didst  give  me  thy  grace,  and  assist 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  call  me  by  thy  word,  and  instruct 
me  by  thy  wisdom,  and  didst  work  in  me  to  will  and  to  do 
according  to  thy  good  pleasure.  I  knew  my  sin,  and  I  saw 
my  danger,  and  I  was  not  ignorant,  and  I  was  not  surprised : 
hjat  wilfully,  knowingly,  basely,  and  sensually,  I  gave,  the^ 
away  for  the  pleasure  of  a  minute,  for.  the  purchase  pf  vanity ; 
nay,  t  exchanged  thee  for  shame  and  sorrow,  and  having 
justly  forfeited  thy  love,  am  placed  I  know  not  where,  nor 
in  what  degree  of  thy  anger,  nor  in  what  neighbourhood  of 
damnation. 

m. 

O  God  my  God>  what  have  I  done  ?  whither  am  I  fallen  f  I 
was  well  and  blessed,'  circled  with  thy  graces,  conducted  by 

VOt.   VIII.  2  E 
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thy  Spirit,  sealed  up  to  the  day  of  redemption,  in  a  hopeful 
way  towards  thee ;  and  now  I  have  listened  to  the  whispers 
of  a  tempting  spirit ;  and  for  that  which  hath  in  it  no  good, 
BO  reason,  no  satisfttction,  for  that  which  is  »ot,  Ihave  for- 
feited fliose  ^xcelKnces,  for  the  recoveiy  of  which  my  life  i» 
too  cheap  a  pirice.    I  am  ashamed,  O  God,  I  am  ashcuoaed. 
I  put  my  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  my  face  in  darkness;  and 
hate,  myself  for  my  sin,  which  Iiamisure  thou  hatedt.    Birt 
give  thy  servant  leave  to  hope,  that  I  shall  feel  the  graciooB 
effluxes  of  thy  love  t  I  know  thou  art  angry  with  me,  I  have 
deserved  it.    But  if  thou  hadst  notJoved  me,  and  pitied  me, 
^du  mrghtest  have  stricken  me  in  the  act  of  my  «hame : 
I  know  the  design  of  thy  mercy  and  loving-kindness  is  to 
Bring  me  to  repentance  and  pardon,  to  life  and  grace.     I 
obey  thee,  (!>  God,  I  humbly  obey  tfiy  gracious  purposes. 
fteceive,0  Lord,  a  returning  sinner,  a  poom  wounded  person, 
smitten  by  my  enemies,  broken  by  my  sin,  weary  and  heavy 
laden ;  ease  me  of  my  burden,  and  strengthen  me  by  a  mighty 
gr^ce,'that  hereafter  I  may  watch  naore  carefully,  resist  more 
pertinaciously,  walk  more  circumspectly,  and  serve  thee  with- 
out the  interruptions  of  duty  by  the  inteiVening  af  a  sin.    O 
let  me  rather  die,  than  choose  to  sin  against  thee  any  more* 
Only  try  me  this  once,  and  bear  me  in  thy  arms,  and  fortify 
my  holy  purposes,  and  conduct  me  with  thy  grace,  that  lliou 
mayest  delight  to  pardon  me,  and  to  save  me  through  Jesos 
Christ,  my  Lord  and  dearetat  Saviour.    Amen. 

'  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost :  O  seek' thy 
servant>  for  I  do  not  fc^rget  thy  commandments. 


CHAP.   V. 


dF  HABITtJAt  SINS,  AND  TfllafR  MANNER  Of  ESABICA- 
TION  oia  c'tJUB,  AND  TftEiR  iPROPEB  iNStlRtrMBNTS 
OF   pARDdN. 


SECTIOTJf    L 
The  State  of  the  Question. 

I  .  m  r 

BoETHti/^  the  epicurean  being  asked,  upon  occasion  of  the 
ftihe  of  Stratd's  cbmedy,  why,  it  being  troublesome  to 'us  io 
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Me  a  mtfifttrioiici^  aagry^  tii|iQjroU6^  or  sad>  .we  do  yet  yrit^ 
so  great  pleasure  behold  all  these  passions  acted  with  the 
highest,  nearest,  and  «iftost  natairal  signifioations,— rin  answer 
to  the  question  discoursed  wittily  concerniog  the  powers 
of  art  And  reason^  and  how  much  ourselves  can  add  to  our 
omoi  natmes  by  art  and  study.  Children  choose  bread  e& 
fonoed  m.  the  linage  c^a  bird  or  man,  rather  than  a  loaf 
fxlttckad  rudely  from  the  baker's  lump ;  and  a  golden  fish 
father  than  an  .artiess  ingot:  because  reason  and  art  being 
mingled  with  it,  it  entertaAQS  more  faculties  and  plefisures 
on  iioce  sides. 

Hhus  iwe  are, delighted,  vAien  upon  a  table  we  see  Cleo- 
fBtr%  dymg  with  ;ber  aspicks,  or  Luoretia  piercing  her  chaste 
bveaat*  We  gire  gce^t  prices  for  a  picture  of  St.  Sebastian 
•hoi  through  wilii  a  shower  of  arrows,  or  St«  Lawrence  rpast- 
ing  upon  his  gridiron,  when  the  things  themselves  would 
have  pierced  our  eyes  with  horror,  and  rent  our  very  hearts 
withrpity  and  compassion :  and  the  country-fellows  were  so 
taken  with  I^rmeno  imitating  the  noise  of  swine,  that  they 
preferjred  it  before  that  of  the  Arcadian  boar,  being  so  de- 
oeived  with  ieincy  and  prejudice,  that  they  thought  it  more 
oetural  than  th^t  which  indeed  was  90. 

3*.  For,  first,  we  are  naturally  pleased  with  imitation,  and 
illnre  secret  defuses  to  transoribe  the  copy  of  the  creation,  and 
thdn  )utving  weakly  ipitated  the  work  of  God  in  making  some 
kind  of  production  from  our  own  perfections,  such  as  it  is^ 
and  such  as  they  are,  we  are  delighted  in  the  imagery,  as 
God  is  in  the  cqhtemplation  of  the  world.  Por  we  see  a  na- 
ture brought  in  upon  us  by  art  and  imitation.  But  what  in 
natural  things  we  can  but  weakly  imitate,  in  moral  things 
we  can  really  effect.  We  can  efform  our  nature  over  aiiew^ 
and  create  ourselves  again,  and  make  ourselves  bad  when 
Ood  ^ath  made  us  good :  and  what  was  innocent  in  nature, 
we  make  to  be  vicious  by  custom  and  evil  habit ;  x>r  on  the 
contrary,  what  was  crooked  in  nature,  we  can  make  straigltt 
by  philosophy,  and  wise  notices,  and  ^severe  customs ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  imperfect  or  vicious,  but 
it  can  be  made  useful  and  regular  by  reason  and  custom; 
and  the  grace  of  God ;  and  even  our  brute  parts  are  obe^ 
dieht  to  these.    Homer  observes  it   of  the  wise  Ulysses, 

2  B  2 
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thai  though  he  was  troubled  to  see  his  ;wife  weepfoT  him^ 

yet  .5 

**  He  held  the  comers  of  his  eyes  as  firmly  as  the  horn  of 

his  bow,  or  the  iron  of  his  spear,  and  by  his  wit  he  kept  hi^ 

eyes  from  running  over/*    Reason  can  make  every  membf^ 

of  the  body  obey ;  but  use  can  make  it  obey  willingly :  that 

can  command  nature,  but  this  can  change  it:  that  can  moke 

it  do  what  it  pleases,  but  this  can  make  it  be  so. 

4.  For  there  being  in  man  so  much  brutishness  and  in?^ 

clination  to  forbidden  actions  and  things,  to  sensual*  and 

weak  fruitions,  nature  in  many  instances  calls  upon  us  to  die; 

*Ea  fi   diroXh^ai  *  tovtq  yap  /hoc  trvfu^H  *  ^*  Let  me  peridi» 

for  it  is  for  my  advantage:"  Idesireto  die  because  it  is 
pleasant* 

'  Nature  does  seem  to  do  violence  to  us,  and  constriain  us  b^ 
violent  inclinations  to  things  against  reason :'  butth^n  when 
passion  supervenes,  and,  like  strong  winds,  blow  vehemently 
and  raise  a  storm,  we  should  certainly  perish,  if  God  did  not 
give  us.  other  principles  which  might  be  as  effective  of  his 
purposes,  as  nature  and  passion  are  of  death  and  folly.  Pas* 
sion  can  be  commanded  by  reason,  but  nothing  hath  suffix 
cient  and  final  effort  and  strength  against  nature,  but 
custom,  •  * 

*  •  t. 

r 

^*  For  our  ship  is  kept  fast  and  firm  in  its  station  by  icablesl 
^d  when  the  wiads  blow,  we  have  anchors  and  fastenings  to 
secure  it/'  Which  verses  Plutarch  expounding,  IlihfjLaTayap 
XlrfHTa^  avT6\ov<raQ  k^Ighq  npoc  to  alaxpov,  ^Ira  Sxnre^  jiw^ 
^vkifjtarag  iroXXov  priyvvfiivag  rqv  irddovc^saith  that  ''the  cables 
ivhich  are  to  securje  our  ship  in  tempests^  are  the  firm.andper- 
imaxi^nt  judgments  against  that  which  is  filthy  ^"  Theysecur^ 
when  the  winds  of  passion  are  violent  and  dangerous.  But 
;theo  because  the  stoi^m  is  renewed  every  day^  and  fAlvovaiv  oi 
^vtni^,  i)Q  irpo^Xdov  ro .  ir(>or€(>ov,  nature  will  revert,  and  for 
,«ver  be  longing  after  its  own  proportions^  we  must  introduce 

■t 

•  'oJ^iT.  T.  «ll.  P  Xjlaodri,  t,  ii.  p.  445. 
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a- natare  Against  a  nature :  and  as  passion  sets  nature  on 
work>  and  is  itself  overcome  by  reason,  so  if  this  reason  ]i>e* 
come  constant,  firm,  and  habitual,  it  makes  nature  an  artless^ 
jointless  enemy. 

f;  6.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  if  we  let  our  evil  appetites 
pi^evail,  and  use  them  to  satisfaction  and  empire,  brin^^g 
m  evil. customs  upon  our  vicious  and  ill-disposed  nature,  we 
ajce  fallesi  into  an  evil  state  of  things :  for  custom  and  vicious 
habits  are  like  the  locks  and  bars  to  hell-gates,,  a  man  can* 
uot  but  do  evil,  and  then  his  case  is  intolerable. 

6.  Now  because  this  is  a  great  state  of  danger,  and  con- 
sequently a  great  caujtion  against  continuing  in  sin,  I  shall  put 
some  strength  to  it,  and  rescue  the  whole  doctrine  concern- 
ing this  article  from  the  false  glosses  and  imperfect  notices 
of  men,  which  hang  upon  the  duty  of  repentance  like  shackles 
and  fetters  hindering  it  to  begin  betimes,  and  so  to  proceed 
to  its  measures  by  the  many  and  just  limits  and  steps  of  its 
•J^rog^es^ion..    For  the  case  is  this  : 

If  you  ask,  when  every  man  is.bound  to  repent, — I  answer, 
B»  soon  as  ever  he  hath  sinned.  But  how  ifhe  does  not? 
then  he  adds  more  sin  both  against  God  and  against  his  pwp 
soul,  by  delaying  this  duty,  to  that  he  did  before  in  the  single 
action  of  which  he  is  tied  to  repent.  For  every  map  is  bound 
to.'irepent  instantly  of  every  known  sin;  be  sins  anew  if  he 
does  not,  though  he  add  no  more  of  the  same  actions  to  his 
heap.  But  it  is  much  worse  if  he  sins  on ;  not  only  because 
he  sinsoftener,  but  because  if  he  contracts  a  custom  or  habit 
of  sin,  he  superadds  a  state  of  evil  to  himself,  distinct  from 
the  guilt  of  all  those  single  actions  which  made  the  habit. 
This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  against,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  schools,  who  teach ; 

,  -7-  I.  That  no  man  is  ordinarily  bound  to  repent  instantly 
of  bis  sin;  for  the  precept  of  repentance  being  affirmative,  it 
does  not  oblige  to  its  present  or  speedy  performapceP.  For 
it  is  as  in  the  case  of  baptism,  or  prayers ;  to  the  time  of  the 
performance  of  which  duties,  the  commandment  of  God 
does'  not  specifically  bind  us,  now,  or  an  hour  hence,  or 
when  it  is  convenient,  or  when  it  becomes  accidentally  ne- 
cessary, and  determined  1^  something  else  that  intervenes : 
so  it  is  in  repentance  ;  so  it  be  done  at  all,  it  matters  not 

1^  Navarre  Compeod.  Manual,  c.  1.  n»  31. 
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Wfaeiii  as  to  lihe  duty  of;  it ;'  when,  y&tt  oome  to  die^  ox  wIiftiB 
you  jtotly  fear  it ;  88  in  th«  <fciy»  of  the  plague,.oi  before « 
battle,  ot  wheii  the  holy  mksn.  eomeiito  tike  his  leare  of  Uo 
dying  parishioner,  then  let  him  look  to  it  3.  Bu*  else  he 
k  hot  obliged^  Fotthe  Bin  that  wesf  conwitted  ten  years 
8infi0,  grows  xio' worse  for  abiding;  aoid  of  thai  vre  coin^' 
caitted  yesterday,  we  are  M  deeply  gnihy,  as:  of  the  early  siiui 
of  otrr  yotith ;  bat  nk)  single  sin  can  increase  it^  guilt  by-  tiie 
putting  off  onr  repentance  and  amendment* 

8.  IL  The  guilt  of  sin  whi«h  we  have  committed,  they  ^alft 
habitual  sin;  that  is/  a  remaining  obligation  to  punishment 
for  an  action  that  is  past,  a  guiltiness:  or  as  Johannes  ds 
Lugo'  expresses  it,  ^'peccatam  actuate  moraliter  perseve* 
rans ;''  ''  the  actual  sin  morally  remaining,"  by  which  a  man 
is  justly  hated  by  Ood.  But  ''this  habitual  sin  is  not  any 
real  quality,  or  habit,  but  a  kind  of*  moral  denomination  or 
ground  thereof^  which  remains  till  it  be  retracted  by  repent^ 
ance.'' — ^The  person  is  still  esteemed^  >'  injurious,imd  oblige^ 
to  satisfaction.'    That  is  all. 

9.  III.  The  frequent  repetition  of  sinful  acts  will,  in  thnef/ 
naturally  produce  a  habit,  a  proper,  phyBical>  inherent,  perma*^ 
nent  quality ;  but  this  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  no  way  yolun-^ 
tary  but  in  its  cause>  that  is,  in  the  actions  which  producefd 
it^  and  therefore  it  can  have  in  it  no  blame,  no  sinfijdneas,  no 
obliquity,  distinct  from  those  actions  that  caused  it,  and  re^ 
quires  no.  particular  or  distinct  repentance^;  for  when  the 
single  acts  of  sin  are  repented  of,  the  remaining  habit  is  in-* 
nocent,  and  the  facility  to  sin  which  remains,  is  no  sin  at  all: 

10.  IV.  These  habits  of  sin  may  be  pardoned  without 
the  contrary  habit  of  virtue,  even  by  a  single  act  of,  contri- 
tion, or  attrition  with  the  sacrament.  And  the  event  of  all 
is  this,  it  is  dot  necessary  that  your  repentance  should  be  so 
early,  or  so  holy,  afe  to  obtain  by  the  gmce  of  God  the  habits 
of  virtue,  or  to  root  out  the  habit  of  sin ;  and,  2.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  at  all  before  the  hour  of  deaths  lAn- 
less  by  accident  it  be  inferred  and  commanded. 

^  Vide  Infidelity  UmBMked,  pag,  6P4.  "  It  k  tne,  ibe  best  dirines  te«e1i  th«t 

a  sinner  ia  not  boand  to  repent  himself  instantlj  of  his  sin/'  &c. 

^  Th  Poenit.  disp.  7.  sect  5.  n.  48.  Sio  etiam  Saaret.  torn.  4.  ia  S.  parL  disp.  9. 
secst  4..n..23.. 

*  Granatens.  in  materia  de  peocatis,  tract.  8.  disp.  sect.  1. 

t  Infidelity  Unmasked,  pag.  605.  "  Ibid.  pag.  607. 
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I  do  suppose  thesf  propositions  not  only  to  be  fidse,  but 
extremely  dangerous  and  destructive  of  the  dtity  oif  repent- 
ance, and  all  its  consec^uent  hopes,  and  thereifore  I  shall  op- 
pose against  them  these  condusiohs. 

1.  Every  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin  as  soon  as 

ever  he  hath  committed  it. 

2.  That  a  sinful  habit  hath  in  it  proper  evils,  and  a  pro^^ 

per  guiltiness  of  its  own,  besides  all  that  Which 
came  directly  by  the  single  actions. 

3.  Tiiat  sinful  habits  do  require  a  dii^inct  ttianner  of 

repentance,  and  are  not  pardoiied  but  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  contrary. 
The  consequent  of  these  propositions  will  be  thijs.  Out 
repentance  must  not  be  deferred  at  a)l,  much  less  to  our 
death-bed.  2.  Our  repentance  must  be  so  early,  and  so  ef^ 
fective  of  a  change,  that  it  must  root  out  the  habits  of*  sin, 
and  introduce  the  habits  of  virtue ;  and  in  that  degree  in 
which  this  is  done,  in  the  same  degree  the  repentance  is  per- 
fect, more  or  less.  For  there  is  a  latitude  in  this  duty,  as 
there  are  degrees  of  perfection. 


SECTION    II. 


}•  Evety  Man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  Sin  iis  soon  as  he  hath^ 

committed  it. 

1.  That  this  doctrine  is  of  great  useiulness  and  advantage 
to  the  necessity  and  persuasions  of  holy  life,  is  a  good  pro- 
bable inducement  to  believe  it  true ;  especially  since  God  is 
so  essential  an  enemy  to  sin,  since  he  bath  used  such  rare 
arts  of  the  Spirit  for  the  extermination  of  it,  since  he  sent 
his  holy  Son  to  destroy  it;  and  he  is  perpetually  destroying 
it,  and  will  at  last  make  that  it  shall  be  no  more  at  all,  but  in^ 
the  house  of  cursing,  the  horrible  regions  of  damnation.  But 
i  wilt  use  this  only  as  an  argument  to  all  pious  and  prudent 
persons,  to  take  off  all  prejudices  against  the  severity  of  this 
doctrine.  For  it  is  nothing  so  much  against  it  if  we  say  it  is> 
severe,  as  it  makes  for  it,  that  we  understand  it  to  be  neces- 
sary.  For  this  doctrine  which  I  am  now  reproving,  although 
it  be  the  doctrine  properly  of  the  Roman  schools,  yet  it  is 
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their  and  our  practice  too.  We  sin  with  greediness,  and  re- 
pent at  leisure. 

Para  magna  Italie  eit,  si  Tdram  adinittiinas,  io  qnft 
N0mo  togaai  tumit,  niai  mortaos  -— — *  «• 

*  No  man  puts  on  his  mourning*garment,  till  he  be  dead/ 
This  day  we  seldom  think  it  fit  to  repent,  but  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  repentance  is  always  to-morrow.  Against  which 
dangerous  folly  I  offer  these  considerations. 

2.  I.  If  the  duty  of  repentance  be  indispensably  required 
in  the  danger  of  death,  and  he  that  does  not  repent  when  he 
is  arrested  with  the  probability  of  so  sad  a  change,  is  '  felo  de 
se,'  uncharitable  to  himself  and  a  murderer  of  his  own  soul, 
then  so  is  he  in  his' proportion  who  puts  it  off  one  day:  be- 
eause  every,  day.  of  delay  is  a  day  of  danger ;.  and  the  same 
law  of  charity  obliges  him  to  repent  to-day,  if  he  sinned  yes* 
teirday,  lest  he  be  dead  before  tp-morrow.  The  necessity 
indeed  is  not  so  great,  and  the  duty-is  not  so  urgent,  and  the, 
refusal  is  not  so  great  a  sin  in  healtii,  as  in  sickness  and  dan* 
gers  imminentand  visible :  but  there  are  degrees  of  necessity, 
as  there  are  degrees  of  danger  :  and  he  that  considers  how 
many  persons  die  suddenly,  and  how  many  more  may,  and  no 
man  knows  that  he  shall  not,  cannot  but  confess  that  because 
there  is  danger,  there  is  also  an  obligation  of  duty  and  charity 
to  repent  speedily,  and  that  positively,  or  carelessly  to  put  it 
off,  is  a  new  fitult,  and  increases  God's  enmity  against  hini.  He 
that  is  well,  may  die  to-morrow.  He  that  is  very  sick,  may 
recover  and  live  many  years.  If  therefore  a  '  periculum  ne 
fiat,'  a  danger  lest  repentance  be  never  done,  is  a  sufficient 
deteritDinatibnof  the  divine  commandment  to  do  it  then,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  in  every  instant  determinately  necessary; 
because  in  elvery  instant  there  is  danger.  In  all  great  sick? 
Iiesses' there  is  not  an  equal  danger ;  yet  in  all  great  sicknesses 
it  is  a  particular  sin  not  to  repent,  even  by  the  confession  of 
all  sides  ;  it  is  so  therefore  in  all  the  periods  of  an  uncertain 
life;  a  sin,  but  in  differing  degrees.  And  therefore  this  is  not 
an  argument  of  caution  only,  but  of  duty.  For  therefore  it 
18  of  duty,  because  it  is  of  caution.  It  could  not  be  a  caution 
unless  there  was  a  danger;  and  if  there  be  a* danger,  then  it 
}B  a  duty.     For  he  that  is  very  sick  must  do  it.    But  how  if 

>  Jar.  iii.  171.  Ropprt. 
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he  efi(caped>  was  he  obliged  for  all  that  i  He  was^  because  he 
knew  tiot  that  he  should  escape.  By  the  same  reason  is  er^ry 
one  obliged,  becaiise  whether  he  shaH  or  shall  not  escape  the 
next  minute,  be  knows  not^  And  certainly^  it  was  none  of 
the  least  reasons  of  God's  concealing  the. day  of  our  death, 
'that  we  might  ever  stand  ready.  And  this  is  plainly  enough 
taught  us  by  our  blessed'  Saviour^  laboriously  persuading 
and  commanding  us  not  to  defer  our  repentance^  by  his  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man  who  promised  to  himself  the  pleasures 
of  many  year^ :  he  reproved  that  folly  with  a  "  Stulte,  hac 
nocte ;"  and  it  may  be  any  man's  case ;  for. 

Nemo  tam  dlvos  haboit  faventes, 
Crastinam  at  posiit  sibi  poUiceri  7. 

But  he  adds  a  precept ;  ''Let  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  your  lights  shining,  and  ye  yourselves  like  men  that 
wait  for  their  Lord."  And,"  Blessed  are  those  servants  whoi)i 
their  Lord  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching^.'*  And  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose.    Nay,  that  it  was  the  reason  why 
God  concealed  the  time  of  his  coming  to  u^,  that  we  might 
always  expect  him,  he  intimated  in  the  following  parable; 
^^Tl^is  know,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
what  hour  the. thief  would,  come,  he  would  have  watched. 
Be  ye  therefore  ready  also,  for  the  Son  of  man  cometh. at  an 
hour  when  ye  think  not."     Nothing  could  better  have  jm* 
proved  this  aigument,.  than  these  words  of  oijir  blessed  Sa- 
viour; we  must  stand  *  in  procinctu,' '  ready  girded,' jTotyuwc 
Trpoc  varijpca/av  c;(Ovt€c>  "ready  for  the  service,"  always  watch- 
ing as  uncertain  of  the  time,  but  in  perpetual  expectation 
of  the  day  of  our  Lord.    I  think  nothing  can  be  said  fuller  to 
this  purpose.  But  I  add  the  words  of  St.  Austin*;  '*  Verum 
quidem  dicis,  qudd  Deus  poenitentise  tuse  indulgentiam  pro- 
misit ;  sed  hyic  dilationi  tusB  crastinum  non  promisit:"  ''To 
him  that  repents,  God  hath  promised  pardon,  but  to  him  that 
defers  repentance,  he  hath  not  promised  the  respite  of  one 
day."— :Jt  is  certain  therefore,  he  intended  thou  shouldest 
speedily  repent ;  and  since  he  hath  by  words  and  deeds  de- 
clared this  to  be  his  purpose,  he  that  obeys  not,  is  in  this 
very  delay,  properly  and  specifically, '  a  transgressor.' 

3.  n.  I  consider,  that  although  the  precept  of  repentance 

J  Senec.  Thjest.  619.  Scbr.  150. 
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be  affinnativej,  yet  it  ^s  abo  limited,  and  tke:  tiiM  aoAeimttjt 
declared,  even  tbe  present  and  none  else.  As  soon  as  e^i 
you  need  it,  so  Boon  yon  are  obliged.  ''  To-dc^y  if  ye  w3i 
bear  his  voice,  harden  «ot  your  bearto."  That  is^  defer  nol 
to  bear  bim,  thia  day ;  for  every  putting  it  off  i»  a  '  bai^deQ* 
ing  y<>Hr  hearts/  For  he  that  speaks  tonlay,  is  not  pleased 
if  you  promise  to  hear  bini  to-morrow.  It  was  F^ybc's  case 
to  St.  Paul, ''  Oo  away,  I  will  bear  ttee  some  otbev  time/' 
Be  that  calls  every  day,  means  every  day  that  we  should  ter 
pent.  Foralthougb.to  most  men  God  gives  time  and  kisure» 
and  expects  and  perseveres  to  call,  yet  this  is  not  becaiose  be 
gives  them  leave  to  defer  it ;  but  because  he  still  forbears  to 
strike,  though  their  sin  grows  greater.  Now  I  demand,  when 
Ood  calls  us  to  repentance,  is  it  indifferent  to  him  whether  yt^ 
repent  to  day  or  no  ?  Why  does  he  call  so  earnestly,  if  be  de- 
sires it  so  coldly  ?  Or  if  he  be  not  indifferent,  is  he  displeased 
if  we  repent  speedily?  This  no  man  thinks.  But  is  het 
not  displeased  if  we  do  not  ?  Does  not  every  call,  and  every 
expectation,  and  every  message,  when  it  is  rejected,  provoke 
God's  anger,  and  exasperate  him  i  Does  not  be  in  the  day  of 
vengeance  smite  more  sorely,  by  how  much  with  the  morq 
patience  he  bath  waited  i  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  then 
it  follows,  that  every  delay  did  grieve  him  and  displease  bim, 
and  therefore  it  is  of  itself  a  provocation  distinct  from  the^ 
first  sin. 

4.  III.  But  further  let  it  be  considered :  if  we  repent  to 
day,  it  is  either  a  duty  so  to  do,  or  oply  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, a  work  of  supererogation.  If  it  be  a  duty,  then  to  omit 
it  is  a  sill.  If  it  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  then  he  that 
repents  to-day,  does  not  do  it  in  obedience  to  a  command- 
ment: for  this  is  such  a  work  (by  the  confession  of  the  Ro- 
man schools)  which  if  a  man  omits,  he  is  nevertheless  in  the 
state  of  grace  and  tbe  divine  favour ;  as  be  that  does  not 
vow  perpetual  chastity,  or  poverty,  is  nevertheless  the  servant 
of  God ;  but  he  that  does  not  repent  to-day  of  his  yester- 
day's sin,  is  not  God's  servant,  and  thereforie  this  cannot  b^ 
of  the  nature  of  counsels,  but  of  precept  and  du^  respect^ 
ively.  But  to  put  it  p^st  all  question  :  it  is  expressly  com- 
manded us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  Agree  with  thine  ad- 
versary raxif  quickly." — For  as  it  is  amongst  men  of  merciful 
dispositions,  he  that  yields  quickly,  obtains  mercy ;  but  he 
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tM  ataids  oirt  %iA  Itag  as  ke  md,  nnlst  enped  tile  figovr  o{ 
tlM  hkir:  so  U  i»  bot^een  Grod  wid  ub  ^  a  kaaty  sep^t)laD€«r 
rtoQifeGiied  gi^e^ualy,  whibt .  die  delay  aad  putting  it  off 
provoke  his  severe  anger,  Anii^this  the  Spirit  of  God  WM 
pfeaaed  to  sigmfy  to  the  aagd  or  bishop  of  the  charch  of 
%ihet9iw  $  '^.  Ranaeiaber  whence  thorn  art  feUeA,  and  repetit,! 
ted  do  thy  first  works;  if  thdu  ddest  not,  ^x*^  ^9^  ^^X^  ^ 
come  imto  thee  qliicklyj  alid  wiJQ.  remove  the  candlestick  oat 
of  Its  .pl«c«>  unless  thou  do.  repent  ^J'  Christ  did  iXot  oohean  t^ 
wQiit  long  and  be  satisfied  with  tbtik  repetictauce,  be  it  when 
it  would  be ;  for  he  c<mif  fii  quickty^  aoid  yet  our  repentance 
smsl  prevent  his  eoB»ng^  His  coining  here  is  not  by  death 
Off  final  jfiidgment,  bat  for  scrutiny  and  inquiry:  for  the  event 
of  the  delaying  their  repentance,  wooldhave  been  the  renK>v* 
ing  of  their  candlestiok*  So  that  i^x^ofwi  rax^  is»  / 1  come 
speedily'  to  exact  of  thee  a  speedy  rqpentance„  or  to  punish 
thee  for  delaying ;  for  so  the  antithesis  is  plain,  ipxc/im  raixjl^ 
and  tav  /sif  fierava^trgQ,  **  I  come  qukkly»  unless  thou  dost  ro^ 
feat" viz.  quickly  ;  d flip woptBtxpfifM, /acr^fccXac fionkOtv  wr^i 
limriyvio  r£v  ir&rpw^iitmav  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  Liba* 
nius),  God  will  condemn,  our  adiions^  unless  we  appeacbefore 
him  witk  a  speedy  repentance.  . 

6.  IV.  Axld  to  this,  that  though  God  gives  time  and  ret 
spite  to  some,  y^  to  all  he  does  not.  God  takes  away  soknn 
in  their  early  sins,  and  gives  them  no  respite*  not  a  month, 
not  a  week,  not  a  day ;  and  let  any  man  say,  whether  this  be 
not  a  sufficient  indication,  not  only  that  no  man  can  be  se^ 
Cttve,  but  he  akme  that  repents  instantly,  but  that  God  doea 
intend  that  every  man  should  presently  repent ;  for  he  that 
hath  made  it  damnation  to  some  for  not  repenting  instantly, 
hath  made  it  damnable  to  all,  and  therefore  to  repent  speedi- 
ly is  certainly  a  duty.  The  earth  does  not  open  and  swallow 
up  all  rebels  in  the  day  of  their  mutiny ;  but  it  did  so  once, 
and  by  that  God  did  sufficiently  consign  to  all  ages  bis  dis- 
pleasure against  rebellion.  So  it  is  in  the  deferring  repent- 
ance. That  some  have  smarted  for  it  eternally,  is  for  ever 
enough  to  tell  us,  that  God  is  displeased  with  every  one  that 
does  defer  it;  and  therefore  commands  us  not  to  defer  it.  Qut 
this  consideration  is  sufficiently  heightened  upon  this  acn 
count :  for  there  is  no  sinner  dies  but  he  is  taken  away  with- 

^  Kbv.  ii.  5. 
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but  one  day's  respite.  For  though  God  did  many  iita^  fer« 
bear  him,  yet  now  he  does  not;  and  to  his  last  sin,  or  his  last 
refusal  to  hear  God,  either  he  afforded  no  time,  or  no  gra«e 
of  repentance. 

6.  St.  Paul's  discourse  and  treaty  of  the  Corintbiaas  *i« 
sufficient  to  guide  us  here:  he  feared  that  at  his  coi^iBg 
again  God  *  would  humble  him/  that  is^  afflict  him  tvith  grief 
and  sorrow  to  see  it,  that  himself  should  be  forced  *  to  be- 
wail many,'  that  is,  to  excommunicate^  or  deliver  to  Satan 
^  them  that  have  sinned  already,  and  have  not  repented.'  -  If 
they  had  repented  before  St.  Paul's  coming,  they  should  es^ 
cape  that  rod ;  but  for  deferring  it/  they  were  like  ta  smart 
bitterly.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  not  re? 
penting  of  sins  is  no  otherwise  than  as  the  being  discovered 
of  theft.  The  thief  dies  for  his  robbery,  not  for  his  being 
discovered ;  though  if  he  were  not  discovered,  he  should  have 
escaped  for  his  theft.  So,  for  their  uncleanness,  St.  Paul 
would  have  delivered  them  over  to  Satan,  not  for  their  not  rer 
penting  speedily.  For  the  case  is  wholly  differing  here.  A 
thief  is  not  bound  at  all  to  discover  himself  to  the  criminal 
judge ;  but  every  man  is  bound  to  repent.  If  therefore  his 
repenting  speedily  would  prevent  so  great  a  calamity  as  his 
being  delivered  over  to  Satan,  besides  the  procuring  his  eter- 
nal pardon,  it  is  clear  that  to  repent  speedily  was  great  cha-^ 
rity,  and  great  necessity;  which  was  that  which  is  to  be  proved* 
Satan  should  have  power  over  him  to  afflict  him. for  his  sin,, 
ifhedidnot  speedily  repent ;  but  if  he  did  repent  speedily, 
he  should  wholly  escape ;  therefore  to  repent  speedily  jis  a 
duty  which  God  expects  of  us,  and  will  punish  if  it  be 
omitted. 

«^ —  Hodie  jam  Tivere  seram  fsf 

Ille  sapit,  quisqoisj  Postame,  vUit  heri<*. 

Think  it  not  a  hasty  commandment  that  we  are  palled  .upon 
to  repent  to-day.  It  was  too  much  that  yesterday  passed  by 
you,  it  is  late  enough  if  you  do  it  to-day. 

7.  V.  Not  to  repent  iAstantly,  is  a.great  loss  of  our  tinie, 
and  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  become  the  loss  of  all  our 
hppeS.  ;  .  ;         : 

Nono  Tivit  sibi  neater  (hen),  bonosque 
Soles  effbgere  atqae  abire  sentit ;  ' 

Qui  nobis  pereuot,  ^  imputwitar^: 

«  1  Cor.  xii.'21,  <i  Mart.  t.  69.7.  «  Martial,  r.  «1. 11. 
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And  this,  not  only  by  the  danger  of  sudden  deaths  bat  fot 
want  of  the  just  measures  of  repentance :  because  it  is  a  se* 
cret  which  Qod  hath  kept  to  himself  only,  and  he  only.knows 
what  degrees  of  repentance  himself  will  admit  of ;  how  much 
the  sin  provoked  him^  and  by  what  measures  of  sorrow  and 
carefulness  himself  will  be  appeased.  For  there  is  in  this  a 
very  great  difference.  To  Simon  Magus  it  was  almost  a  de- 
pperate  case ;  **  if,  peradventure,  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart 
nmy  be  forgiven  :*'  it  was  worse  to  Esau ;  'f  there  ^as  no 
place  left  for  his  repentance."  It  was  so  with  Judas;  he 
was  not  admitted  to  pardon ;  neither  can  any  one  tell,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  resolved  be  should  uever  be  pardoned.  Howr 
ever  it  be  for  the  partic\dar8>  yet  it  js  certain  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  admitting  penitents.  *f  On  some  have  com<^ 
passion,  others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire  V 
Now  since  for  all  our  sins  we  are  bound  to  ask  pardon  every 
^ay,  if  we  do' so;  who  dares  say  it  is  too  much,  that  it  is  more 
than»  needs?  But  if  to  repent  every  day  be  not  too  much^ 
who  can  be  sure,  that  if  he  puts  it  off  one  day,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  i  To  some  men,  and  at  some  times,  God  is  implaca^ 
)>ly  angry ;  some  men,  and  at  some  times,  God  hath  in  his 
fu)y  and  sudden  anger  seized  upon^  with  the  appprehensions 
of  death  and  saddest  judgments,  and  broken  them  all  ii| 
pieces :  and  as  there  is  a  reign  and  kingdom  of.  mercy,  so 
there  are  sudden  irruptions  of  a  fierce  justice,  of  which  God 
hath,  therefore  given  us  examples,  that  we  may  not  defep  rQ;> 
peptance  one  day.  But  this  mischief  goes  further.  Fpr,  : 
8.  VI.  So  long  as  we  lie  in  the  guilt , of  one  sin  unrepent-* 
ed  of,  though  we  do  not  add  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  multiply 
instances  of  the  same  or  equal  crimes,  yet  we  are  in  so  un^* 
thriving  a  condition  and  so  evil  a  state,  that  all  that  whil^ 
we  lose  all  the  benefit  of  any  good  thing  that  we  can  do  upon 
the  interest  of  any  principle  whatsoever.  For  so  long  as  we 
are  out  of  God's  favour,  under  the  seizure  and  arrest  of  eter* 
nal  guilt,  so  long  as  we  are  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  God, 
and  all  our  actions  are  like  the  performances  of  bes^thens^ 
nothing  to  eternal  life,  but  mispendings  of  our  powers^  and 
prodigalities  of  reason  and  wise  discourses;  they  are  not 
perfective  of  our  being,  neither  do  they  set  us  forward  to 
heaven  until  our  state  be  changing.    Either  then  we  are  nop 
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hy^  a  certain  law  and  oommftBdnient  bomil  evei^yiday  lio  mrvk 
God  and  please  hifn^  tit  else  v^  are  positively  and  4ittxAgf 
bound  instantly  to  cepehtof  all  onraina:  because  so  loBg 
as  a  known  ain  is  nnrepented  of,  we. cannot  sanre  God,  m% 
bannot  do  ^ikjt  tiring  that  isball  be  acceptable  to  Mm  in  Jesus 
Christ* 

9.  VII.  Bv^ry  delaying  of  iiepeniance  is  one  stepirf  pRM- 
^easion  t(ywards  final  impenitence ;  whicb  h  not  only  tben 
esteei^ed  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost^  when  a  man  resolves 
never  to  repent,  but  if  by  carelessness  he  neglects,  6? 
out  of  tediousness  and  an  irreligious  spirit  quite  puts  off>  or 
forever  passes  by,  it  is  unpardonable ; — it  shall  never  be  for* 
given  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  woild  to  come.— Now  since 
final  impenitence  is  the  consumUaation  and  perfection  of  all 
isin^  we  are  to  remember,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  pe^evei?anai 
ieif  neglecting  or  refusing  to  repent.  A  man  is  always  dying, 
and  that  which  we  cs^U  death,  is  but  the  finiishiog  of  de8r&$ 
Ae  last  act  of  it:  so  is  final  impenitence,  nothing  but  A^ 
ftaraie  sin  told  ove*"  so  many  days ;  it  is  apersevering  earefeas*- 
ness,  OT  resolution,  and  therefere  it  cannot  be  the  sin  of  ona 
day,  unless  it  be  by  accident;  it  is  a  state  of  firiri,'begun'ad 
isoon  as  ever  the  sin  is  acted,  and  grows  in  every  day  of  4hy 
negligence  or  forgetfulness.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  a 
sinner  that  sinned  yesterday,  should  die  to-day,  his  deferring 
his  repentance  that  one  day  would  be  esteemed  so,  and  in- 
deed really  be  a  final  impenitence.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
to  put  off*  our  repentance  one  day,  diffiers  only  accidentally 
and  by  chance  from  the  worst  of  evils,  from  final  impenitence ; 
it  is  the  beginning  of  it,  it  differs  from  it,  as  an  infant  froM 
a  man;  it  is  materially  the  same  sin,  and  may  abo  have  the 
feiarae  formality. 

10.  VIII.  I'he  putting  off  bur  repentance  from  day  t6 
d£(y,  must  needs  be  a  sin  distinct  from  the  guilt  of  the 
action  whereof  we  ate  to  repent ;  because  the  principle  df 
it  cannot  be  innocent,  it  must  needs  be  distincttly  criminal; 
It  is  a  rebellion  againdt  God,  or  hardness  of  heart,  or  ifife 
fejJint  of  apostasy,  presumption,  or  tiespair;  or  at  least  such 
a  carelessnessi  as  being  in  the ;  question  of  our  souls,  and 
in  relation  to  God,  is  infinitely  far  from  being  excusable  or 
'innocent.  -  '  -* 

11.  These  considerations  seeiki  to  me  of  very  great  mo- 
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tA^i,  and  to  conelude  the  main  proposition ;  and  at  least 
they  ought  to  effect  this  persuasion  upon  us,  that  whoever 
hath  xommitted  a  sin  cannot  honestly,  nor  prudently,  nor 
safely,  defer  his  repentance  one  hour.  He  that  repents  in-^ 
^rtantly,  breaks  his  habit  when  it  is  '  in  ovo,'  'in  the  shell,' 
and  prevents  God's  anger,  and  his  own  debauchment  and 
diisimproTement : 


Qai  parTis  obTios  ibit. 


.  Is  oonqaam  pneceps  scelera  iq  griTidn  feretorV. 

A4d  let  m  consider,  that  if  we  defer  our  repentance  one  hour^ 
we  do  to.  our  souls  worse  than  to  our  bodies, 

Qoff)  laednnt  4Mnlom,  frstiBU  dmnere;  «i  qvid  . 
£ftt  aiiiiiiuii«  differs  coniidi  tempus  in  winom  ^  ? 

If  dirt  fell  into  our  eyes,  we  do  not  say  unto  the  chirurgeon. 
Stay,  sir,  and  let  the  grit  or  little  stone  abide  there  till  next 
week,  but  get  it  out  presently.  This  similitude,  if  it  proves 
nothing,  yet  will  Benre  to  upbraid  our  folly,  to  instruct  and  ex« 
itort  us  in  the  duty  of  this  question.  Remember  this,  that  as 
in  God's  account  a^cjinu and  Kparai;  to  'remit'  and  to  'retain' 
lisin  are  opposite,  so  it  ought  to  be  in  ours.  Our  retaining 
find  keeping  of  a  sin,  though  but  for  a  day,  is  contrary  to  the 
designs  of  mercy  and  holiness,  it  is  against  God,  and  against 
the  interest  of  our  «ouls. 


SECTION  in. 

A  sij^ul  Habit  Jiaih  in  it  proper  Evils,  and  a  proper  Guiltiness 
of  its  own,  besides  all  that  which  came  directly  by  tJie 
single  Actions. 

1«  By  a  sinful  habit,  I  mean  the  fecility  and  easiness,  the 
delight  and  custom,  of  sinning,  contracted  by  the  repetition 
of  the  acts  of  the  same  sin ;  as  a«habit  of  drunkenness,  a  ha«> 
bit  of  swearing,  and  the  like ;  that  is,  a  quality  inherent  in 
the  soul,  whereby  we  work  with  plei^ure :  for  that  Aristotlef 
calls  the  infallible  and  proper  indication  of  habits,  t^v  lirtyi* 
^f^fihniv  HSoviivp  ^  X6iri|v  roTc  fyyoi^ :   and  so  long  as  apy 

i  NttBAn.      k  Hof»t  Ep«  i.  f .  39.      *  Btlrie.  Niconit  1. 1.  o.  S.  WilUoson.  p.  56. 


man,  s)9^  :?«riUi|igJy^  readily,  firequpptly^and  uppaieirQry  i«p|>r, 
^atign,  pr  most  commonly;  so.loi^lie  is  an  habiUial.suiii^^.iS, 
when  be  does  his  actions  of  religion  with  pain^  and  pf  hi^. 
sin  ,with  gleasare,  he  is  in  the  state  of  death,. a&d,eniQ|fc}|t 
against  God. .  And  as  by  frequent  playing  upon  an  instrut ' 
ment  a  man  gets  a  habit  of  playing ;  so  he  dqes  in  renewing  . 
the  actions  of  the  same  sin,  there  is  an  evil  quality  produce4> 
which  affects  and  corrupts  his  soul.  But  concerning  the  na^ , 
ture  of  a  vicious  habit,  this  also  is  to  be  added.  « '  ^ 

2.  That  a  vicious  habit  is  not  only  contracted  by  the  re*, 
pietition  of  acts  in  the  same  kind,  but  by  frequency  of  sinniog 
in  any  variety  of  instances  whatsoever^     For  there  are  m^uagT/ 
vicious  persons,  who  have  an  ambulatory  impiety,  and  sin  in 
all,  or  most  of  their  opportunities;  but  their  occasions  are 
not  uniform,  and  therefore  their  irregularities  are  irreg^ilarj. 
and  by  chance  for.the  instance,  but  regular  and  cerfaip  in  the 
prevarication.    Vetuleius  Pavo  would  be  sure.  to.  be^dr^unjk 
at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  take  a  surfeit  in  the  calen4s  of 
January ;  he  would  be  ^wanton  at  the  Flpraliay  and  bloody  in 
the  theatres:  he  would  be  prodigal  upon  his  birthday, ;and 
on  the  day.of  his. marriage  sacrifice  hecatombs  to  his  Per* 
tunda  Dea,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  observe  all  the  solemni- 
ties  and  festi vajs  of  vice  in  their  own  particul  ars  and  instance^, 
and  thought  himself  a  good  man  enough,  because  he  coulfl 
not  be  called  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton  for  one  act,  and  by  si^j 
ning  singly^  escaped  the  appellatives  of  scorn,  which  arq 
usually  fixed  upon  vain  persons  that  are  married  to  one  sin. 
Naturally  to  contract  the  habit  of  any  one  sin,  is  like  the  ei^ 
tertaining  of  a  concubine,  and  dwelling  upon  the  folly  of  one 
miserable  woman.  /But. a  wandering  hs^bit  i^  like. a  'libido 
vaga,'  the  vile  adulteries  of  looser  persons  that  drink  at  every  x 
cistern  that  runs  over,  and  stands  open  for  them..     For  such 
persons  have  a  supreme  habit,  a  habit  of  disobedience,  and^ 
may,  for.  want  of  opportiuiity  or  abilitiesi^  for  want  of  pleaanrcb 
or  by  the  influence  of  an.  impertinent  humtour,  be  k^pt.  froin 
acting  always  in.one  dcene..    Bu^  so  longas  they  choose  all 
that  pleases  them,  and  exterminate  Ba.vice,but  entertain  the    . 
instances  of  many,  their  malice  is  .habitual,  their,  state,  is  a 
perfect. av.ersation  from,  God.  .  Foe  this,  is  that  which  the 
Apostle  calls,/' the. l)ody. of siiiV  apomp^gin^ticug^ of.mai^.. 
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iMurts  and  members;  just  as  among  the  lawyers,  a  flock/ a 
pe<^Ie>  a  legion,  are  called  bodies  :  and  '  corpus  civitatid/ 
we  find  in  livy';  ' corpus  collegiorum/ in  Caius;  'corpus 
regni/  in  Virgil  "*;  and  so  here,  this  union  of  several  sins  is 
Uhe  body  of  sin/  and  that  is, '  th^  body  of  death.'  And  not 
only  hef  that  feeds  perpetually  upon  raw  fruit,  puts  himself 
into  an  ill  habit  of  body ;  but  he  also  does  the  same  thing, 
who  to*day  drinks  too  much,  and  to-morrow  fills  himself  with 
cold  fruits,  and  the  next  day  with  condited  mushrooms,  and 
by  evil  orders,  and  carelessness  of  diet,  and  accidental  mis- 
carriages, heaps  up  a  multitude  of  causes,  and  unites  them  in 
the  production  and  causality  of  his  death.    This  general  dis- 
order is  indeed  longer  doing,  but  it  kills  as  fatally  and  infal- 
libly as  a  violent  surfeit.    And  if  a  man  dwells  in  the  king- 
dom of  sin,  it  is  all  one  whether  he  be  sick  in  one,  or  in  twenty 
places ;  they  are  all  but  several  rooms  of  the  same  infirma- 
tory,  and  ingredients  of  the  same  deadly  poison.     He  that 
repeats  his  sin,  whether  it  be  in  one,  or  in  several  instances, 
strikes  himself  often  to  the  heart,  with  the  same,  or  with  se- 
veral daggers. 

3.  Having  thus  premised  what  was  necessary  for  the  ex- 
plication of  the  nature  of  vicious  habits,  we  must  consider 
tbat»  of  vicious  habits,  there  is  a  threefold  capacity*  1.  A  na- 
tural. 2.  A  moral.  3.  A  relative,  as  it  denominates  a  man  in 
relation  to  God. 

1.  Of  the  natural  Capacity  of  sinful  tiaUts* 

4*  The  natural  capacity  of  sinful  habits  is  a  facility 
or  readiness  of  the  faculty  to  do  the  like  actions ;  and  this 
is  naturally  consequent  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  sinful 
acts,  not  voluntary  but  in  its  cause,  and  therefore  not  crimi- 
nal by  a  distinct  obliquity.  Ov^  ofioltac  Se  bI  irpa^ecc  Ikouoio( 
u<n,  Koi  al  t^eig*  tmv  julIv  yap  vpa^ewv  air'  apjific  I^XP^  r£Xovc 
Kvptot  hrjiev,  clSorcc  to,  Ka&  ^Katrra'  rtjv  f^coiv  8i  Trjg  apxVQ' 
aXX  Sri  1^'  ^fiTv.^i^  ovrtag,  ri  firi  ovrto  ^(priaaaSrcu,  dia  tovto  ixovmot, 
said  Aristotle  ^  Actions  are  otherwise  voluntary  than  habits. 
We  are  masters  of  our  actions  all  the  way,  but  of  habits 
only  in  the  beginning.  But  because  it  was  in  our  choice  to 
do  so  or  otherwise,  therefore  the  habit  which  is  consequent, 
is  called  voluntary :  not  then  chosen,  because  it  cannot  then 

i  B.  i.  8.        B  Mnwd,  xi.  313.        *"  Btbio.  lib.  3.  c.  5.  Wilkinson,  p.  106. 
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bobincleted;  and'therfefore  it  is  of  itself  mdiffe«nlt  an  6fH 
indeed;  as  sickness  or  craokedness,  thirst  or  fatmh^,  ^nd  aff 
deftth  itself  to  them',  that  have  rfepfeiited  thfeta'-ofl  ^t  rin  fbfr 
which  they  die  ;  but  nb  siti;  if  W^  ^Cdnfeidfer  it  ifliits^ttieife  Dfifr 
taral  capacity.  Nay  so,  it  tnay  iJdcottie'the  e3f«rci^^  of  virtue*, 
the  scene  of  trouble  indeed  or  dtogeff;  of  tempfeitiotiaftd 
soi¥ow,  but  a  field  of  victory.  For:tbe#e  are  liefdUwio  thingft 
very  considerable.  .>       .  .  ^ 

&.  I.  That  God  for  the  glorification  of  his  mercy  can  and 
dbed  turn  all  evil  into  some  good,  so  to  defeat  the  devil's 
power>  and  to  produce  honour  and  magnification  to  his  owti 
gbodiiess. 

Tarha,  lA&not  tou?  ©solif,         .        .  •  • 

For  so  God  uses  to  do ;  if  we  sin  we  ^hall  smart  for  it,  but  he 
turns  it  into  good  and  St.  Austin  applies^  that  promise,  that 
'^  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  fear 
God,"  even  to  this  particular ;  "  Etiam  ipsa  peccata,  nimiruni 
non  ex  natura  su&,  sed  ex  Dei  virtute  et  sapiehtia  :**  *'  If  all 
things,  then  sins  also,  not  by  their  proper  eflScacy,  but  by 
the  overruling  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ;*'  like  that  of  *Pho- 
cylides, 

'  He  that  will  be  a  good  man,  must  be  often  deceived ;'  that 
is,  buy  his  wit  at  a  dear  rate.  And  thus  some^  have  been 
cured  of  pride  by  the  shames  of  lust,  and  of  lukewarmness 
by  afall.into  sin,  being  awakened  by  their  ownnoddings, 
and  mending  their  pace  by  their  fall.  And  ao  also  the 
sense  of  our  sad  infirmities,  introduced  by  our  vicious  liviug 
and  daily  prevarications,  may  become  an  accidental  fortlficti^ 
tioni  to  our  spirits,  a  new  spur  by  the  sense  of  an  infiiiite  ii&» 
oessity  and  an  infinite  danger.  > 

Ay&jff  Iff  Tafp^aTov  vyXv,  it  ri  xa^rtfAa^ert, 
■*E9rt  TO  QiXnov  to  v^Uyfjut  rn  iriXtt  (woia-prtu  K 

For  whoever  repents  after  such  sad  intervals  of  sorrow  an4 
sin,  either  must  do  more  than  other  men,  or  they  do  nothing 
to  purpose.  For  besides,  that  an  ordinary  care  cannot  se- 
cure them,  who  have  brought  tempters  hdme  to  tbemselves  j 
a  common  industry  cannot  root  out  vicious  customs ;  a  tri- 

■B  Anstoph.  Nvb.  588.  Branck.  o  Aristoph.  Nab.  693.  Bmiiok.^ 
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fling  mortification  cannot  crucify  and  kill  what  hath  so  loi^ 
been  growing  with  us :  besides  this  (for  this  will  not  directly 
go  into  the  account ;  for  this  difficulty  the  sinner  must  thank 
himself)  he  must  do  more  actions  of  piety  to  obtain  his  pardon 
and  to  secure  it .  Bat  because  they  need  mudi  pardon,  and  ah 
infinite  care,  and  an  assiduous  watchfulness,  or  they  perish 
infaliibly,  therefore  all  holy  penitents  are  to  arise  to  greater 
excellences  than  if  they  had  never  sinned. 

M ^or  decepUB  fiuia  eit  et  gloria  dextre ; 
Si  ooo  erraiiet,  feocrat  iUa  minat  ?• 

*  Soffivola's  hand  grew  famous  for  being  deceived,  and  it  had 
been  less  reputation  to  have  struck  his  enemy  to  the  heart, 
than  to  do  such. honourable  infliction  upon  it  for  missing.'-^ 
And  thus  "  there  is  in.  heaven  more  joy  over  one  repenting 
sinner,  than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons  that  need  it  not$''  * 
there  is  a  greater  deliverance,  and  a  mightier  miracle^  a  big- 
ger grace,  and  a  prodigy  of  chance ;  it  being,,  as  St.  Austin 
affirms,  'a  greater  thing  that  a  sinner  should  be  converted, 
than  that  being  converted  he  should  afterward  be  saved  p  ;' 
and  this  he  learned  from  those  words,  of  St.  Paul ;  *'  But  Ood 
commended  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  vet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us.  -Much  more  then  being  now  justified  by 
his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him^i."  But 
now  the  sinner  is  more  busy  in  his  recovery,  more  fearful  of 
relapse  than  before  his  fall;  **sicut  ferce  decipulam  eram^ 
peiites  cautiores  factsB,"  saith  Lactantius ;  'Mike  wild  beasts 
breaking  from  their  toils,  they  walk  more  cautiously  for  ever 
after."  Thus  it  is  impossible  that  sin  should  be  exalted  above 
grace,  or  that  the  devil's  malice  can  be  superior  to  the  rare 
arts  of  the  divine  mercy;  for  by  his  conduct^  poison  itself 
shall  become  medicinal,  and  sin  like  the  Persian  apple, 

Pom  is  qnte  barbara  Persia 


Miserat,  at  fiima  est,  patriis  armata  yenenis  ; 
At  iioiio»  expotiti  pwvo  discrimine  lethi, 
Ainbrosioa  pr«beoi  saccos  oblita  iiooendi ; 

transplanted  from  its*  native  soil  to.  the.  Athenian  gardens, 
loses  its  natural  venom,  and  becomes  pleasant-  as  the  rinds 
of  citrons,  and  aromatic  as  the  eastern  spices. 

6.  II.  Although  sins  in  the  state  of  penitence  can  by 
God'9  gvace  procure  an  accidental  advantage,  yet  thatdiffi- 

•  Marl.  i.  2«.  7.    '   *  Vide  StChrysost.  epist.  ad.  Theodor.        q'Rbm.  ▼.  8,  $* 
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cttlty  of  ovepeomittg  and  fieroenefiS.of  contetkiicm/^whiob '^9 
i^^ecessary  to  them  who  had  contracted  evil  babitsi  is  not 
by  that  difficulty,  an  augmentatioa  of  the  reward,  i  As  he  Um^ 
twillingly  brlBaks  bis  )cg9»  is  not  more  oommended.for  creeps 
fiog  with  pain,  than  if  he  went  with  pleasure  and  ease  i  and 
itbe  taking  away  our  own  possibility,  being  a  destroying  <ihe 
grace  of  God,  a  contcadiction  to  the  arts  of  die  divine  mercy ; 
whatsoever  proper  effect  .that,  infers,  as  it  is  impioua  in  its 
cause  and  miserable  in  the  event,  so  it  does  nothing  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  virtue,  but  causes  great  diminution  of  it*  For 
it  il3  A  high  mistake  crudely  to  affirm,  that  every  rdpugnanoy 
to  an  aot  of  virtue,  and  every  temptation  to  a  sin,  if  it  be 
.oVereomie,  increase  the  reward.  Indeed,  if  the  temptattosi  be 
wholly  from  without,  unsought  for,  prayed  against,  inferrcid 
"  infallibly,  superinduced  by  God,  then  the  reward  is  greater, 
.by  how  much  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  obey*    Thus  for 
;Jephth^h.  to  pay  bis  daughter  which  he  had  vowed/  and  for 
Abraham  to  slay  his  son,  were  greater  acts  of  obedteaoe,.he- 
'cat|se  they.  were. in  despite  of  great  temptations  to  the^icoai- 
trary;  and  there  was  nothing  evil  from  within  that  did  lessen 
the  choice,  or  retard  the  virtue.    But  when  opr  nature  is 
spoiled,  and  our  strengths  diminished,  when  the  grace  of 
God,  by  which  we  stood,  is  despised  and  cancelled^  when  we 
.have  made  it  natural  for  us  to  sin;  then  this  remaining  iih 
xUiM^ion  to  sin  and  unwillingness  to  obey,  is  so  far  from  in- 
creasii^  the  reward,  that  it  is  not  only  a  state  of  danger,  but 
it  is  an  unwillingness  to  do  good,  an  abatement  of  the  choice, 
a  state  which  is  still  to  be  mortified,  and  the  strengths.to.be 
.  restored,  and  the  affections  made  obedient,  and  the  will  de- 
.teriained  by  other  objects. 

7.  But  if  the  unwillingness  to  obey,  even  after  the  begto- 
ning  of  repentance,  were,  as  it  is  pretended  by  the  Roman 
doctofs,  an  increase  of  the  merit  or  reward,  then,  1.  It  were 
not  fit  that  we  should  go  about  to  lessen  these  inclinations 
to  sin,  or  to  exterminate  the  remains  of  the  old  man,  because 
.if  they  go  off,  the  difficulty  being  removed,  the.  rewahjl  most 
;  be.no  more  than  ordinary. 

III.  It  wQuld  alsQ  follow  from  henge,  that  the  less  m^ 
-  did  de%ht  in  God's  service,  the  more  pleasing  they  should 
•  be  to  htm ;  foe  if  thiQ  reluctancy,  increases,  then  the  perfect 
choice  would  lessen  the  reward.    And  then, 
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IV,  A  habit  of  virtue  were^not  so  go>od  as  single  actions 
with  tbeiremaina  of  a  habit  of  rice^  upon  the  same  aceount : 
a»d  a  'State  of  imperfectioQ  were  better  than  a  state  of  pen- 
feotton^  and  to  grow  in  grace  were  great  iidpradence.    . 

y»  It  were  not  good  to  pray  against  entering  into  temp*: 
tation ;  nay,  it  were  good  we  did  tempt  ourselves,  so  we  did; 
not  yield;  to  provoke  oar  enemy,  so  he  did  not  conquer  xu9 ; 
tD>  enter  into  danger,  so  we  did  not  sink  under  it ;  because' 
these  inerease  the  difficulty,  and  this  increases  the  reward. 
' AU  which  being  such-  strange  and  horrid  consequences,  -it 
foUows  undeniably,  that  the  remanent  portion  of  a  vicious- 
habit  after  tibe  man's  conversion  is  not  the  occasion  of  a 
gireater  reward^  is  not  good  formally,  is  not  good  materially » 
iMit  is  a  ^  fomes/  a  nest  of  concupiscence^  a  bed  pf  tipers> 
and  the  spawn  of  toads. 

8.  Now  although  this  is  not  a  sin,  if  it  be  considered  in 
its  natiiral  capacity,  as  it  is  the  physical,  unavoidable  conse*: 
qnent  of  actions  (for  an  inherent  quality  may  be  considered 
without  its  appendant  evil),  that  is,  though  a  phifosopher 
may  think  and  discourse  of  it  as  of  a  pa^tural  production,  and 
so  without  sin,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  such 
a  habit,  or  inherent  quidity;  is  without  its  proper  sin,  or  that 
ita-n^^i:pre  is  innocent.  But  this  is  nothing  else  but  to  say*, 
•^fit  a  natural  philosopher  does  not  consider  things  in  their> 
moval  capacity «  But  just  thus  every  sin  is  innocent,  and  an, 
act  of  adultery,  or  the  begetting  a  child  in  fornication  i& 
good :  a' natural  philosopher  looks  on  it  as  a  natural  action, 
applying,  proper  actives  to  their  proportioned  passives,  and 
operating  regularly,  and  by  the  way  of  nature.  Thus  we  say 
God  concurs  to  every  sin,  that  is,  to  the  action  in  its  natural 
capacity,  but  that  is  therefore  innocent  so  far ;  that  is,  if  yon 
consider  it  without  any  relation  to  manners  and  laws,. it  is. 
n<M^  unlawful.  But  then  if  you  consider  the  whole  action 
in  its  entire  constitution,  it  is  a  sin^  And  so  is  a  ainfiil 
habit/  it  is  vicious  andctiminal  in  its  whole  nature ;  and  when, 
the  question  is,  whether  any  thing  be,  in  its  own  capacity  disv 
tiijK^tly,  good  or  bad ;  the  answer  must  not  be  made  by  sepa« 
rating  the  thing  from  all  considerations  of  good  apd  b^d^ 
However,  it  will,  suffice,  that  a  habit  of  vice,  in  its  natural 
capacity,  is  no  otherwise  innocent  than  i^  act  of  adultery 
or  4funkenaess.      ' 
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'2.  Of  thi  nioral  Capacii^  of  skiftit HuUiis.  ' .  .' 
But  then  if  we  consider  sinful  habits  ia  their  moral  capa^ 
eity^  we  shall  find  them  to  be  a  '  lema  maloram/  and  we  shsdl 
open  a  Pandora's  box,  a  swarm  of  evils  will  issue  thenee.  In 
the  enumerating  of  which^  I  shall  make  a  giseat  progress  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  main  question. 

^9.  I.  A  vicious  habit  adds  many  degrees  of  aV^rsaiion 
from  God,  by  inclining  us  to  that  which  God  hates.-  It 
makes  us  to  love  and  to  delight  in  sin,  and  easily  to*  choose 
it;  now  by  how  much  the  more  we  approach  to  sin,  by  so 
much  we  are  the  further  removed  from  God.  And  thai^efore 
this  habitual  iniquity  the  Prophet 'describing,  calls  it,  'mag- 
nitudinem  iniquitatis,'»-*and  the  punishment  designed  for^it 
is  called^  <'thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures  ;*  that  is, 
'  plenitudo  pcense  ad  plenitudinem  peccatorum,'  a  great  judg- 
ment to  an  habitual  sin,  a  filial  judgment,  an  exterminating 
angel,  when  the  sin  is  confirmed,  and  of  a  perfect  habit. 

10.  For  till  habits  supervene,  we  are  of  a  middle  condti* 
tution,  like  the  city  that  Sophocles  speaks  of ; 

It  is  full  of  joy -and  sorrow;  it  sings  and  weeps  together  ; 
it  triumphs  in  mourning,  and  with  tears  w^ts  the  fefttiiral- 
chariot.  We  are  divided  between  good  and  evil ;  ftnd  all 
our  good  or  bad  is  but  a  disposition  towards  eitlier :  but  then 
the  sin  is  arrived  to  its  state  and  manhood,  when  the  joiiits 
are  grown  stiff  and  firm  by  the  consolidation  of  a  habit.  So 
Plutarch  defines  a  habit :  'H  8c  f^tc  1<^X^Q  ical  Korotncevn  'nk  «•£- 
p\  TO  S\oyov  ■Suva/icwc  €?  tOovg  yiy vofifvri,  **  A  habit  is  a 
strength  and  confirmation  to  the  brute  and  unreasonable  part 
of  man  gotten  by  custom  :"  Owk  ^vSvq  yap  ra  aXoyo  ira^tj  jwe- 
T^jTiriiif  Kot  pvBjilZETai,  icol  vTroramrat  T«f  Xoy<^.  **  The  brutish 
passions  in  a  man  are  not  quickly  mastered  and  reduced  to 
reason  :"  Ta  81  €&n  Kot  hrvniSiifiara  irXatrtTsi  Koi  Ktipox^ret  tUp 
yf/v^rfv^  ipxKruixnv  ifiiroiovvra  Bia  rrig  avvi'^ovQ  ivtoyuaQ :  '*  Cus- 
tom and  studies  efform  the  soul  like  wax,  and  by  assuefkc- 
tion  introduce  a  nature  :" — to  this  purpose  Aristotle  quotes 
the  verses  of  Evenus. 

♦wjUi  WoXup^fowov  jucxIthv  l/xeveii,  ^iX«,  k»i  H 
Tavi^v  uT&fohnio't  vtXiurow'av  ^ua-n  thai  *• 

»  Jer.  xiii.  22.  25.        •  OEd..Tjfr.  3.  Kainoel.      ,  »  Stobaeutf  de  Rep.  sen*.  4l. 
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fior  fts  experience  is  to  novieeii,  and  tvAoifi'to  Children,  sols 
onatom'  to  itbe  .manners  of  men ;  a  fixing  good  or  evil  upon 
ihe  spirit :  that  as  it  was  said  of  Alexander*  .when  he. was  a 
anto  he  could  not  easily  want  the  vices  of.  his.tutorLeonidas^ 
wluoh  he  sucked  into  his  manna's  and  was  accnstomed  to  in 
his. youth;  so  we  cannot  without  trouble  do  against  our 
habit  aaid  common  usages ;  '  Usus  magister/  f  Use  is  the 
greatest  teacher  f — and  the  words  in  Jeremy",  "  Ye  which 
ai«  accnstomed  to  do  evil/'  are  commonly  read,  **  Ye  which 
are  taught  to  da  evil  ;''  and  what  we  are  so  taught  tor  do^ 
we  belieTe  infinitely,  and  find.it  very  hard  to  entertain 
principles  of  persuasion  against  those  of  our  breeding  and 
edudfUaon'.  For  what  the  mind  of  man  is  accustomed  to^ 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  it  is  highly  rec9nciled  to 
|t ;  the  stcangenesB  is  removed,  the  objections  are  considered 
or  neglected,  and  the  compliance  and  entertainment  are  set 
veiy  foirwaxd' towards  pleasures  and  union.  This,  habit 
therefore,'  ivhen  it  is  instanced  in  a  vice,  is  the  perfecting 
and  improving  of  our  enmity  against  God,  for  it  strength* 
ens  the  lust,  as  a  good  habit  confirms  reason  and  tbe^race 
of  God. 

11.  II.  This  mischief  ought  to  be  further  expressed,  for 
it  is  bigger  than  is  yet  signified.  Not  only  an  aptness,  but 
a  necessity,  is  introduced  by  custom ;  because  by  a  habit  sin 
seizes  upon  the  will  and  all  the  affections :  and  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  motion  towards  virtue  are  almost  broken  in  pieces. 
It  is  therefore  called  by  the  Apostle.  "  the  law  of  sin." — 
'^  Lex  enim  peccati  est  violentia  consuetadinis,  qusL  trahitur 
et  teuetur  animus  etiam  invitus :''  "  The  violeilce  of  custom 
is  the  law  of  siin,  by  which  such  a  man  is  overruled  against 
his  will.'^ 

Nam  ai  disoedaR,  laqoeo  tenet  ambitiosi 
.  ,  CoDsnetado  mall etm.»grooorde  senescit'. 

4  • 

You  cannot  Ie$ye'  it  if  you  would.  St.  Austin*  represents 
hiKtFiself.^d  a  sad  instance  of  this  particular.  **  I  was  afnaid 
l^%  Gpd  ^hpuVl  hear  pdf?,.  wheii  I  pi^yed  against  my  lust : 

■  Jerrxiii.  25. 

Theootisl.  «pod  Stobaeom.7— Qoantum  oonsaeludo  poterit  intelliges,  si  viderb  feras 
qaoqoeoonviotu  iiostro  manauescere :  hallique  immaoi  bestis  vim  suam  permaiiere, 
ai  bominls  conlubernium  diu  pasta  est.  Seneo.  de  lr&,  lib.  3.  c.  8. 

y  Jon  ▼M>  50.  Rup«rl.  *  litl.  S.  Gtefpas*  c.  7.  ei  5. 
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'lA'^^r  feared  death,  so  dreadfal  it  was  to  me  to  change  mj 
^ttliistoixi.  Velle  meum  tenebat  inimicas,  inde  mihi  caUtnam 
l^erat,  et  constrinxerat  me.  Qilippe  ex  voluntate  jpef i^eraa 
^Cta  est  libido,  et  dinn  servitur  libidini,  facta  est  cansaetndo ; 
cftdum  consuetudini  non  resistitur,  fftbta  est  necessitan:^ 
*The  deril  had  made  a  chain  for  him,  and  bound' bis  "M^illin 
■fttters  of  dafkness.  His  pervferse  will  made  his^  lust  grow 
high,  and  "^hile  he  served  his  lust,  he  sap^induced  a  custom 
upon  himself,  and  that  in  time  brought  upon  hiili  a  neces- 
sity/--^For  as  an  old  disease  hath  not  only  afflicted  the  port 
of  its  jproper  residence,  and  by  its  abode  made  continual  di- 
minution of  his  strength,  but  made  a  path  also  and  a  chan- 
nel for  the  humours  to  run  thither,  which  by  continual  de- 
6tixion  have  digged  an  open  passage,  and  prevailed  beyond 
all  the  natural  powers  of  resistance :  so  is  an  habitual  vice ; 
it  hsith  debauched  the  understanding,  and  made  it  to  believe 
foolish  things  ;  it  hath  abused  the  will,  and  made  it  like  a 
diseased  appetite,  in  love  with  filthy  things;  it  is  like  an  evil 
stomach,  that  makes  a  man  eat  unwholesome  meat  against 
his  reason : 

a7,  aX,  rSy  n^n  S'fTov  af^^t&mi^  Jtatdf, 

*  That  is  a  sad  calamity,  when  a  man  sees  what  is  good  and 
yet  cannot  follow  it,'  nay,  that  he  should  desire  it,  and  yet 
cannot  lay  hold  upon  it ;  for  his  faculties  are  bound  in  fet- 
ters ;  the  habit  hath  taken  away  all  those  strengths  of  reason 
and  religion  by  which  it  was  hindered,  and  all  the  objections 
by  which  it  was  disturbed,  and  all  that  tenderness  by  which 
it  was  uneasy,  and  now  the  sin  is  chosen,  and  believed  and 
loved ;  it  is  pleasant  and  easy,  usual  and  necessary*  and  by 
these  steps  of  progression  enters  within  the  iron  gates  of 
death,  sealed  up  by  ifate  and  a  sad  decree. 

12.  And  therefore  Simplicius  upon  Epictetus,  speaking  of 
Medea  seeing  and  approving  good  things  by  her  understandr 
ing,  but  yet  Without  power  to  do  them,  says,  Xpii  ov  fifjSo^ar 
?€«v  fiovov  hpOUg  leal  opiyttr^cu,  kcA  kicXcuetv  etrX  iroXXa,  aXXa 
KoL  ra  €pya  (rvfitptova  raig  opOcug  So^aig  airoSi^vau  "  It  is  to 
no  purpose  for  us  to  think  and  to  desire  well,  unless  we  add 
also  deeds  consonant  to  those  right  opinions  and  fair  in- 


•  Eorip,  t  wil  p,  69e.  Priestley's  tditioD. 
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elinattoQB.''  Bat  tbat  is  the  misery  of  an  evil  habit;  in  sueh 
9B  have  them,  all  may  be  well  till  you  come  to  action.  Their 
priaeiples  good,  their  discoursings.  right,  their  resolutions' 
Jioly,  their  purposes  strong,  their  great  interest  understood, 
their  danger  weighed,  and  the  sin  hated  and  declaimed 
against :  for  they  are  d^x^M^^^  irwSevtt^ai,  they  have  beguii 
'Well  and  are  instructed,  but  because  of  the  dx^alaKaX  fiaka^ 
ic(a,  'their  intemperance  and  sbftness  of  spirit'  produced  by 
wHe  customs,  there  is,  as  Plutarch  ^  observes,  diipiiB^g  ical 
oXoy^iv  Ti,  'a  fatal  bestiality'  ini  the  men,  they  sin>  and  can 
neiUier  will  nor  choose.  They  are  driven  to  death,  and  they 
see  themselves  crowned  with  garlands  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
yet  go  to  their  ruin  merry  as  the  minstrels,  and  the  tempta-' 
Uons  that  entertain  and  attend  those  horrid  rites.  **  Sciebam,' 
utesse  me  deceret ;  facere  non  quibam  miser,''  said  he  in  the 
comedy  ^ :  '  I  knew  it  well  enough  how  I  should  comport  my- 
self, but  I  was  so  wretched  that  I  could  not  do  it/ 

13.  Now  all  this  being  the  effect  of  a  vicious  habit,  and 
Aot  of  sinful  actions,  it  being  the  product  and  sad  consequent 
of  a  quality  introduced  first  by  actions,  so  much  evil  cannot; 
be  caused  and  produced  immediately  by  that  which  is  inno- 
cent. As  the  fruit  is,  such  is  the  tree.  But  let  us  try  further. 

14.  III.  A  vicious  habit  makes  our  recovery  infinitely 
difficult,  our  virtues  troublesome,  our  restitution  uncertain. 
In  the  beginnings  of  hi^  return  it  is  most  visible.  For  even 
after  we  are  entering  into  pardon  and  the  favour  of  God,  we 
are  forced  to  fight  for  life,  we  cannot  delight  iii  Obd's  service, 
or  feel  Christ's  yoke  so  easy  as  of  itself  it  is.  For  a  vicious 
habit  is  a  new  concupiscence,  and  superinduces  such  contra- 
dictions to  the  supernatural  contentions  and  designs  of 
grace,  it  calls  back  nature  from  its  remedy  and  purifications 
of  baptism,  and  makes  such^new  aptnesses,  that  the  punish- 
ment remains  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  sin's  pardon : 
and  that  which  is  a  natural  punishment  of  the  sinful  actions, 
is,  or  may  be,  morally  a  sin,  as  the  lust  which  is  produced  by 
gluttony.  And  when  a  man  hath  entertained  a  holy  sorrow 
for  his  sins,  and  made  holy  vows  of  obedience  and  a  new 
life,  he  must  J^e  forced  to  contend  for  every  act  of  duty,  and 

neu  fAAlsMdaQy  iy%a^ai,  Piatarch. 

c  Trinnmmof.  aoU  5.- |>o.  2.  31.  SebnUdcv.  .{^  816.  . 


ke  ja  diHy  tealpted,  and,  tfce  temptation  Is  «tfottg,  eiid  hh 
pi?ogf esiftion  i9  djow ;  he  niatQb^s  upon  sbarpf pQioted  4H9iie»^ 
vsikste  he  was.  B<»t  psed  to  go,  aod  wbens  he  b&thno  pleasure^ 
He  is  forced  to  do  hi«  daty,  ,as  he  iskes  phymc,  lYher^ 
xeason  and  ,the  graee  of  God  make  hip  consent  agaihstii^i^ 
inqlinaticm,  and  to  be  willing  agaitist  bis  will. .  He  is  hfonghi 
to  tbfit  state  of  sorrow,  that  either  he  shall  perisb  fovte^en 
or.be  most  do  .more  for  heaven  than  is  needful  to  be  done,  by 
a  good  man,  whose'  body  is  chaste,  and  his  spirit  aer^e^ 
whose  will  is  obedient,  and. his  understanding  well  infofmed^i 
whose  temptations  are  ineffective,  and  his  strengths. gres^i 
who  }ov.e8  God,  and  is  reconciled  to  duty,  wbo  delights  in  re- 
ligion, and  is  at.r^  wheahe  is  doing  God  seirvit^.  ,  But.aA 
habitual  sinner,  even  when  he  begins  to  return,  and  in  same 
measure  loves  God,  hath'  yet  too  great  fondnesses  for  his 
enemy,  htsTepentances  ace  imperfect^  bis  hatred  and  his  love 
mixed,  nothing  is  pure,  nothing.  is:whole,  nothing  is  es^sy  a 
^o  ihdi  the  bands  of  holiness  are  like  a  yoke  shaken- upon 
the^neek,  they  fret  the. labouring  ox,  and  make  his  work  turn 
to  a.diseaae;i  and  (as. Isaac)  he  marches  up  the  hill  with  4he 
wood  upcmihia  shoulders,  andyet,^  for  aoight  he  knows,  him-* 
self  may  become  the  sacrifice.  St.  Austin  complains  that  it 
was  his  own  case.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  the  apertures 
and  free  emissions  of  his  lust,  so  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
ments, so  frequent  >  in  tHe  employnient,  so  satisfied  in  Iub 
mind,  so  hardened  in  his  spirit;  so  ready  in  his^. choice^  so^ 
peremptory  in  his  foul  determinations,  that  when  he  began- 
to.  consider  that  death  stood  at  the  end  of  that  life,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  himself,  as  lie  thought,  without  remedy ;:  and 
waS'  noi  to  be  recovered,  but  ivy  a  long  tkne,  and  a<mighty 
grace,  the  perpetual,  the- daily, >the«nightly  prayers,  andvio-^ 
knt  impoctunitieS'Of  his  toother,  the  admirable  precepts  and 
wise  deportments  of  St.  Ambrose,  ^the.  efficacy  .of  truth;  the 
l^rribl^  fears-  of  dsxnnati^houdy. beating:  upoii  his  Spirit 
m^ith  thewingsio^hoiTor  and  dffirightnient;>and  after  all,  with 
a  mighty  uneasiness  and  a  discomposed  spirit,  he  was  by  the 
good  hand  of  God  dragged vfirom  his  fatal  xruin* 


^iim  pne.f^lly  itdded  to  AtiQtbet  b%th  gneM  lnl^iir.aodtTexa- 
tim,  .uaqiiietoeew  «ad  difficulty,  f<^  it8:reward« ,  B.at.a».i¥i^«i^ 
^w^. bleared  Sayipur  dispo9a^9sed  th^  li^Ue  d^maniaa.ia  ibe 
QiQup^l,  wJieu  tbe  devil weat  forth^.be  roar«9d.aod  foai9ed#>be 
ire&t  him  .with  barrid  spaai^s  and  pp^vulsioQi^  Aitd  left  biia 
balf.dead :  so  i»  every  maa  that  recovers  from,  a  viQious  .ba« 
bit«  be  sPuffera  violenoe  like  a  bird  shut  up. in  acage^orasick 
pereoo  aot  to  be  restored  but  by  caustics  and  3carificati0na> 
and  all  the  torments  of  art,  from  the  dangers  of  bis  nature. 

15.  IV.  A  vicious  habit  makes  a  great  sin  to  be  swallowed 
19  as  easily  as  a  little  one. 


<jni 


Radal  tuaimti  fenior  Herenlisy  «t  faoSem  ipsam 
Neplimi ;  qui  br^t«olaiD  dt  Cayfore  dacat. 

An  dabitet,  solitas  totom  cooflare  Tonaotem  '? 

He  that  is  used  to  it,  makes  nothing  of  eacrilegey  who 
before  started  at  the  defrauding  his  neighbour  of  an  uneer^ 
tain  right:  but  when  he  hath  digested  the  first  lUra,  by  step 
and  step  be  ventures  so  far  till  he^ares  to  steal  the  thunder- 
bolts from  Jupiter;  when  sin  is  grown  up  to  its*height  and 
station  by  all  its  firmest  'measures,  a  great  sin  is  not  felt; 
and  let  tbe  sin  be  what  it  will>  many  of  the  instances  pass  iso 
easily,  that  they  are  not  observed:  as  the  bands  and  feet 
sometimes  obey  tbe  fancy,  without  the  notice  of  the  superior 
&culties ;  and  as  we  say  s6me  parts  of*  our  prayers  which  we 
are  used  to,  though  we  attend  not ;  and  as  musicians  strike 
many  single  strokes  upon  which  they  do- not  at  all  consider; 
which  indeed  is  the  perfection  of  a  habit.  So  we  see  many 
men  swear  when  they  know  not  that  they  do  so,  they  lie  and 
knew  they  lie,  and  yet  believe  themselves :  they  are  drunk 
<dften,  and  at  last  believe  it  innocent,  and  themselves  the  wiser, 
and  the  action  necessary,  and  tbe  excess  not  intemperance. 
''Peccata,quamvis  magna  ethorrenda,  cum  inconsuetudinem 
;renerint,  aUt  parva  aut  nulla  esse  creduntur,  usque  ade6  ut 
noa solilm  nonoccultanda,  veriim  etiara  jam  preedicanda,  ac 
-difiau^aada  videantur,"  said  St.  Austin  ^  At  first  we  are 
-ashamed  of  sin-;  but  custom  makes  us  bold  and  confident, 
-apt  to  proclaim,  not  to  conceal  our  shame.  For  though  at 
first  it  seemed  greet,  yet  every  day  of  use  makes  it  lea's,  and 
lat  last,  i£ll  is  ^ell,  it  is  a  very  nothing. 

«  Juv.  xiu.  150.  Rupert.  '  Enchirid.  c.  8. 
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«  16.  Umb? isli  feml  state  of  sin/  but  directly  the  case  of  a 
tiokmS'hafaiti,  (Mftd  of  use  in  the  illnstvation  of  this  questifiro*' 
Sat  if  i«6  look  up^to'the  aotions/and  little  dr  great  instahees 
of  jfioMy;  and  oonsider  that  they  consider  not,  every  sneh  oatb 
will  pass  for  an  indeliberate  folly,  and  ah  issue  of  infit mityf 
But  then  if  We  remember  that  it  is  voluntary  in  its  prineiple^ 
tl^tthis  easiness  of  sinning  comes  fromanintoleraA>letaase» 
from  a  custom  of  profaneness  and  impiety,  thai  it  wad  noU* 
risbed  by  a  base  and  a  careless  spirit,  it  grew  up  with  a  cursed 
inadvertency,  and  a  caitiff  disposition,  that  it  could  not  be  at 
all,  but  that  the  man  is  infinitely- distant  from  Qod,  it  ii^^ti^' 
be  reckoned  like  the  pangs  of  death,  which  although  they  are 
not  always  felt,,  yet  they  are  violent,  and  extreme,  they  are 
£ital  in  themselves,  and  full  of  horror  to  the  standers^by. 

17.  But  from  hence  ;  besides  that  it  serves  perfectly  to 
repsove  the  fcJly  of  habitual  swearing,  it  also  proves  th^  main 
question^  viz.  that  in  a  vicious  habit  there  aa:e  a  venom  9Xyi 
a  maliee  beyond  the  guilt,  and  besides  the  sinfoloess  of  .the 
single  actions  that  produce  and  nourish  it,  the  cjuality  itseUT 
is  criminal.  For  unless  it  caq  be  supposed  that  to  swear  frer 
quently  can  at  last  bring  its  escuse  with  it,,  and  that  such  a 
custom  is  only  to  be  estimated  according-  to  the  present  jM)r 
Uce  and  deliberation  by  .which  it  is  attended  to;  and  i^h^t  to 
swear  often  can  be  but  a  little  things  but  to  swear  seldom 
shall  be  horrid  and  inexcusable;  it  must  be. certain^* thai 
ibe  very  habit  itself  is  a  state  of  sin^and  enmity  £^gainst  Godi 
besides  the  guilt  of  the  many  single  actions  :  because  this 
customary  swearingcannptbe  accounted  «p  bad  as  it  is  by  the 
value  and  baseness  of  the  single  aotionSj;  which  are  scarce  o^iar 
sidered,  very  often  not  known,  not  noted  at  all>  not  attended 
to  I  but  therefore  they  have  their  load  by  being  effects  of  a 
cursed  habit  and  custoou  Here  the  liabit  is  woxoid  thj^  the 
action,  and  hath  an  evil  of  its  own. 

18.  V.  A  vicious  habit  hath  in  it  this  evil  appendage, 
that  in  every  instant  of  its  abode  it  keeps  us  out  of  God's' fa- 
vour ;  we  are  in  perpetual  danger^  and  under  the  etdmalav- 
fet^  of  death,  even  without  the  actions  of  sin^  WiithovA  {deor 
sure,  -or  possessing  any  of  its  baser  interests.  •  It  was  a^honi- 
;b^  foolery  which  Appianus  tells  of  Lentulus  Spinther  land 
tSolabella,  that^whenCo^^f  was  killed  in  tlie  senatejr'tbcjf 
dcew  their  swotds  and. can  aJaoiit  the.  streets,  aa  i£  (they  had 
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dotie  tbe  fact,  rappofting  it  ta  be  ^«at  and  glerioniB' :  ^  q«i- 
bus  glori&  quidem  frui  non  coatigit,  ted  pcenat  da<ieiimt 
easdem  cum  fiontibas :"  *  tiiey  lost  their  hopes  of  fane^  but 
yet  they  were  pumshed  for  the ;fact,'-*-So  useless  and  >y€t  so 
pernicious  a  thing  isu  vicious  habit;  a  man  may  pay  ihe 
price  of  bis  lust  when  he  thinks  not  of  it^  and  perish  for  tall 
tkat  he  was  willing  to  enjoy,  though  he  did  not  what  he 
would*  This  is  that  by  which  divines  use  to  reconcile  the 
justice  of  God  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  pains  upontem-* 
poial  and  transitory  actions.  There  is  in  unrepenting  or 
habitual  sinners  an  «temal  spring  or  principle  of  evil,  and 
they  were  ready  for  ever  to  have  sinned;  and  for  this  prepa* 
ration  of  mind  to  have  sinned  for  ever,  it  is  by  them  affirm- 
ed  to  be  just  to  punish  them  for  ever.  Now  this  is  not  true 
ib  the  single  actions  and  interruptions  of  grace  by  sin,  but  in 
tJie  habitual  sinner  it  is  more  reasonable.  Such  are  they  of 
whom  the  Apostle  speaks;  *'  They  were  past  feeling,  and  yet 
were  given  up  unto  uncleanness  ;"  rp  aacXyef^ — which  pro- 
perly signifies  the  beginnings  or  little  images  of  lust;  which 
as  they  are  first  in  the  introduction  of  lust,  so  in  such  per- 
sons, they  are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  man.  He  cannot  sin 
as  he  used  to  do,  not  by  his  action,  but  he  sins  by  his  habit. 
19.  The  sum  is  this«  If  to  love  Qod,  to  delight  in  him, 
to  frequent  holy  offices,  to  love  his  service,  to  dwell  in  God, 
to  have  our  conversation  in  heaven,  to  lay  up  our  treasure, 
and  our  hopes,  and  our  heart  there,  to  have  no  thoughts,  no 
'  desi^s,  no  employment,  but  for  God  and  for  religion,  be 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  to  do  single  actions  of  a  prosper- 
ous piety  upon  so  many  sudden  resolutions,  and  the  stock  of  an 
alternate  and  retiurning  duty :  then  by  the  same  reason  it  is 
infinitely  more  displeasing  to  God  to  be  a  servant  under  God's 
enemy  and  our  own,  to  be  in  slavery  to  sin,  subordinate  to 
passion,  ruled  by  chanca  and  company,  to  be  weary  of  well- 
dpii^,  to  delight  in  sin  according  to. the  inner  man ;  this  I 
say,  must  be  an  infinite  aberration  and  aversion  from  God,  a 
conkadiction  to  all  our  hopes,  and  that  in  theology  signifies 
the  sasaie  effect,  as  a  vicious  habit  does  in  nature.  For  they 
are  the  same  thing,  and  have  only  different  conceptions  and 
formal  notices ;  as  the  patience  of  Job  differs  from  the  pa- 
ftience  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  natuial  virtue,  firom  the  same  grace 
iu^  ay  Christian ;  8o4oes  a  natural  habit  of  (vice  in  its  moral 
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catfttcity  dMfer  froiA  our  aversionfrom  God^'I  mean  liv  tft^ 
atctive  setose,  which  if  it  be  not  a  distinct  state  of  sintfulncssi 
distirictfrotai  this  guilt  of  sinful  actions,  yet  it  is  at  least  a  ftir^- 
therdegrfeie  of  the'  dame  guiltiness  and  being  criminal ;  att^J 
either  df  them* both ^does  sufficiently  evinfce  the  main  questiort^ 
Ai  thetjharity^  and  devbtion  of  Cdmelius^ere' increased*  by 
passtng'iirtotihabit^oPtheisfe  graces^  and  as^the  piety  df  hifii 
a- Jewis'h  prOselyte  the  habitual  piety  was  mended  ^byhi* 
being  a  Chfistiam,  so  the  single-  actions  of  vice  pass^  a  great 
gAilt ;  butthefe*is  more  contracted  by  the  habitual  vileness^ 
and  that  habit  is  made  worse  by  being  an  opposition  to,  and 
to  alienatit)n  from'Ood.  But  of  this  T  am  now  to  give  more 
spfe?ciai  ac6ount. 

3*  C^therelative  CapacUy  of  sin/id  Habits,  in  JRrference  to  God^ 

20.  I.  This  is  it  that  contains  the  strictness  of  the  main 
question-:  for  a  sinful  habit  is  a  state  of  ungraciousness  with 
God,  and  sin  is  possessed  of  our  love  and*  choice.  There*- 
fofe  in  vain  it  is  to  think  a  habit  innocent,  because  it  is  a  nat 
ttiT^l  product  of 'many  single  actions.  Every  proper  action 
6f  the  win  is  a* natural  production  of  the  will ;  but  it  is  ne* 
vertheless  voluntary.  When  the  understanding  hath  prac* 
ticaily  determined  the  will,  it  is  natural  for  the  will  to  choose; 
but  yetsuch  ti  choree  is  imputable  to  the  will,  and  if  it  be  not 
good,  is  reckoned  as  a  sin.  So  it  is  in  vicious  habits  :  'tih^ 
^re  natural  eflfects  of  many  single  actions ;  but  then  it  isr  also 
.  to  be  remembered  that  their  seat  is  the  will,  and  whatsoever 
IS  naturally  there,  is  voluntary  still.  A  habit  of  sinning  can* 
hot  remain  at  all,  but  by  consent  and  by  delight,  by  love  and 
adhesion.  The  habit  is  radicated  no  where  but  in  tfte  will,  ex- 
fceptit  be  by  subordination,  and  in  the  way  of  ministries.  It 
follows  therefore,  that  every  vicious  habit  is  the  prolongation 
6f  asin,  a  continuing  Ho  love  that,  which  to  love  but  once  is 
death.  For  every  one  that  hath  a  ricious  habit,  chooses  hisisiil 
feheerfully,  acts  it  frequently,  is  ready  to  do  it  in  every  oppop* 
tunity,  and  at  the  call  of  every  temptation ;  and  accordinig  as 
thesfe  thhigsarcin  every  one,so  is  the  degree  of  hii»habit.  No# 
feintee  every  one  of  these  which  are  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
habit,  implies  a  readiness  and  apt  choice  of  the  will  to  sin,*  it 
^  fWfows  evidently;  that  the  xrapacity  of «  viciou&habit  by  which 
it  t^tes  td  God,  confsisting  of  so'mueb  evit,  aiid  all  ^it  vo- 
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luntary  Upon  the  stock  of  its  owri  naturefattd^cdiin^tutiottj'ife 
highly,  and  chiefly,  and  distinctly,  sinfu!.  Although  tlie  n«^ 
tural  facility  ia  naturally  a^d  unavQidaWy  consfeq^felnt^to^fl-fe'- 
quent  sinful  actions,  yet  it  is  also  vbliiiitary ;  fbi-  the'  k^l)t^ib 
not  contracted,  nor  can  it'rettiain  but  by  oaf  brirfg  WilHfifg^ 
ein,  and  delighting  in  the  ways  of  eitor.  ' 

21.  II.  Now  if  we- look  into  the  fountains  of  8t?rt^flii€, 
which  are  admirable  in  the  description  of  virtue  and  vifce,  v^e 
shall  find,  that'  habitual  sin  is  all'that  evil  WliibU  tstbibe 
avoided  by  all  men,  that  have  inthem  tlife  hopes  of  Bib;  It  % 
the  prevaUing  of  sin,  it  is  that  by  which  sins' come  to  tficiit 
fadftight^  it  is  the  debaiiching  Of  the  win  and  uiiders&nding'; 
it  is  fill  tiiat  which  can  be  signified  by  those^at  esrpi'essions, 
by  which  Holy  Scripture  describes  those  great  evils  which 
God  hates.  It  is  p(to>  iriicptat,  **  a  root  of  bitterness  V*  sucK 
as  was  in  Esau  when  he  undid  himself  and  repented  too  latet 
•an  evil  heairt  in  turning  from  the  Kvirig  Lord :"  '*  a  sear- 
ed conscience  :'  '  a  walking  according  to  the  priAce  of  tliii 
v^orld*^ :' '  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :'  aKarairai&ravc  riit 
^aptia^,*  such' as-  cannot  c'ellse  from  sin:'  *  enemies  that 
will  not  have  Christ/  but  the  devil '  to  reign  over  theni ;'  fot 
this  is  the  true  state  and  constitution  of  vicious  habi£s;  THiS 
IS  vB^vb  than  an  lianr6Biav  or  '  hinderance'  of  doinjg  our  duty ; 
i^i^  adirect  aiearcurracrfa  ical  ara%fa,  *  disordier'  and  con^ptioti 
tdherent  in  all  our  faculties. 

22,  This  is  signally  described  by  St.  Paul,  who  calls  it  *  tL 
di^c^pii^cdnce  wrought  by  sin :' "  for  sin  (saith  he ' )  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence  :"  it  is  called  by  him,  **  Ibi 
lnw  ill  the  members  fighting  against  the  law  in  my  mind;'* 
and  the-manhe  calls  **  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  dead,  killed ;" 
and  the  sin  itself,  *'  inhaWtans  peccatum,"  **  sin  dwelli&g  irt 
me,''  and  "flesh  in  which  dwelleth  no  good  ?"  ^^6\n^h  cap-' 
ic&C#  *'  *t«  carnal  mind/'  These  things  (as  is  evident)  cannot 
be  sp<lken  of  the  single  actions  of  sin,  but  of  '  the  law,  the 
po^wer,  the  dominion,  the  reign,  Ae  habit,  of  sin.'  It  is  that 
friiich  was  wrought  by  sin,  viz.  by  the  single  actions  of  sin; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  mean  single  actions,  neither  canf 
he  mean  the  remanent  guilt  of  the  past  action;  but  he  speaks 
of  a  direct  state  of  sinfulness,  which  is  prolifical  and  produc- 
iSve  of  sin.  For  *  sin  wrought  this  concupiscence  and  carhat- 

f  Heb.  X.      '     '    '    «»  Epbes.  ii.  2. *  TUni.  fii.  8.  11. 14. 
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;•  and  this  eamal-mindedness  is  such  a  propeiv 
.sity  and  desire  to  sin^  and  hath  in  it  such  easiness  to  aet^ 
that  it  bringeth  forth  many  sins^  and  they  '  bring  forth 
death  ;^  and  therefore  the  Apostle  says  expressly/ ^povq/ua  r$$ 
oopic&C  SfavarocKuL  Ix^paclc  Oeov,  **  this  camal-mindedness  is 
death  and  enmity  against  God;"  this  is  that  state  in  which 
whosoever  abides^  cannot  please  God.  To  the  same  purpose 
are  those  other  expressions  of  Scripture,  calling  this  state> 
/  vias  Balaam,^^  "  the  ways  of  Balaam"  the  son  of  Bosor,'  a 
walking  perversely  with  God/  '  a  being  sold  under  sin  /  and 
KofSlav  ytyvfAva<rfiiv7iv  irXcovc^taic^  '  hearts  exercised  or  em* 
ployed  and  used  to  covetousness  ^;'  and  it  follows,  Karapqs 
rixva,  *sons  of  cursing ;'  the  fault,  or  charge  is  more  than  lliat 
of  single  actions,  and  the  curse  is  greater  than  ordinary ;  as 
the  sin  is,  so  is  the  curse;  the  one  is  apportioned  to  the  otheri 
and  appropriate. 

23.  in.  But  I  consider  further*  A  single  act  of  sin  does 
not  in  all  cases  denominate  a  man  vicious.  A  man  is  not 
called  a  drunkard  for  having  been  once  drunk,  but  for  being 
often,  for  repeating  the  act,  or  continuing  the  afiectiqn.  Every 
single  act  provokes  God  to  anger»  but  that  anger  can  be  as 
soon  rescinded  as  the  act  is  past  if  it  remains  not  by  some- 
thing that  is  habitual.  Indeed  he  is  called  a  thief  or  an  adul- 
teirer,  that  does  one  action  of  those  crimes  ;  because  his  con- 
sent  in  such  things  is  great  enough  to  equal  a  habit  in  lesser 
things.  The  effect  is  notorious,  the  prohibition  severe,  the 
dangers  infinite,  the  reasons  of  them  evident ;  they  are 
**  peccata  vastantiaconscientiam,et  quae  uno  actu  perimunt/' 
as  St.  Austin  says ;  '  they  kill  with  one  blow;'  and  therefore 
God  exacts  them  highly,  and  men  call  the  criminal  by  the 
name  of  the  vice  :  but  the  action  gives  denomination  but  in 
some  cases,  but  the  habit  in  all.  ETo  man  lives  without  sin; 
and  in  the  state  of  regeneration,  our.  infirmities  still  press 
upon  us,  and  make  our  hands  shake,  and  our  foot  to  stumbk; 
and  sometimes  the  enemy  makes  an  inroad,  and  is  presently 
beaten  out  again,  and  though  the  good  man  recMolves  agail^ 
all,  and  contends  against  all, 

Panoa  tamen  aobentnt  priscse  vestigia  frandis,    (Virj.  Ec.  U.  31.) 

there  will  be  something  for  him  to  be  humbkd  at,  something 

^  Numb.  IV.  30,  Jad.  11.  .      *  2  P«t.  ii.  14. 
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toeonteat  iagainst,  to  keep  him  Watchfhl  and  upon  his  guard. 
But  if  he  be  'ebrius*  or  'petulaAs/  if  he  be  a  'drunkard/  or 
*  wanton/  to  extortioner,  or  fcovetous ;  that  is,  if  he  have  a 
^abit  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  then  he  is  not  the  son;  of  God, 
but  aa  heir  of  death  and  hell.  That  therefore  which  in  all 
caae^  denominates  a  man  such,  both  before  God  and  be- 
fore toen,  when  the  actions  do  not, — that  must*  needs  have 
in  it  a  proper  malignity  of  its  oWn ;  and  that  is  the  habit* 

24.  IV.  This  we  may  also  see  evidently  in  the  matter  of 
smaller  sins,  arid  the  trifles  of  our  life;  which  though  they 
be  often  repeated,  yet  if  they  be  kept  asunder  by  the  inter- 
ciaion  of  the  actions  of  repentance,  do  not  discompose  our  • 
state  of  grace,  but  if  they  be  habitual,  they  do ;  though,  it  may 
be,  the  single  instances,  by  some  accident  being  hindered, 
do  tiot  so  often  return :  and  this  is  confessed  on  all  hands. 
But  then  the  consequent  of  this  is,  that  the  very  being  habi- 
tual, is  k  special  irregularity. 

'96.  V.  This  idso  appears  by  the  nature  and  malignity  of 
the  greater  sins.  A  vicious  habit  is  a  principle  of  evil  natu- 
mlly  and  directly.  And  therefore  iatg  the  capital  sins  are 
worse  than  others,  because  they  are  an  impure  root,  and  apt 
to  produce  accursed  fruits ;  as  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all 
cvili  and  pride,  and  envy,  and  idolatry :  so  is  every^habit 
the  mother  of  evil,  not  accidentally,  and  by  chance,  but  by 
it»  proper  efficacy,  and  natural  germination,  and  therefore  is 
worse  than  single  actions.  *  /    . 

26. .  VI.  If  natural  concupiscence  hath  in  it  the  nature  of 
sin,  and  needs  a  laver  of  regeneration,  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  wash  it  o£F,  much  more  shall  our  habitual  and  acquired 
^ncupiscenee.  For  this  is  much  worse,  procured  by  our  own 
^ct,  ii^oduced  by  our  consent,  brought  upon  us  by  the  wrath 
of  Grod.  which  we.  have  deserved ;  springing  from  the  baseness 
of  our  own  manners,  the  conseq^uent  of  our  voluntary  diso* 
bedkaacei    So  that  if  it  were  unreasonable  that  our  natural 
ooncupiscence  should  be  charged  upon  us  as  criminal,  as 
beings  tavoluntary;  yet  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  most  rea« 
aonable  that  our  habitual  sins,  our  superinduced  concupi-  ' 
acence,  should  be  imputed  to  us  as  criminal,  because  it  is 
voluntary  in  its  cause  which  is  in  us,  and  is  voluntary  in  the 
effect,  that  is,  it  is  delighted  in,  and  seated  in  the  will.    But 
however,  this  argument  ought  to  prevail  updn  all  that  admit 
the  article  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  schools 
VOL.  vin.  2  G 
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and  <^areh69.  Pbr  upon  the  dcbial  6f  It,  BitagiiiB  also  in<^ 
irocLuced  this  epinkm,  agdiost  vhldi^  I  an  now  di<9piitiiig» 
And  lest  concupiseen(^e  tmgbt  be  reckoned  a  sin,  k&  affirmed 
that  no  habitude,  nO  didpofiition,  nothing  but  an  act,  e&ttA 
be  a  sin.  But  on  the  other  side,  test  concupiscence  should  bd 
accounted  no  sin,  St.  Austin  *"  dsspulee  eameslly,  lai^ly  a^ 
firming  and  promg,  that  a  sinful  habit  is  a  special' smMness 
distinct  from  that  of  evil  actions :  '  mains  thesamrus  cordis/ 
^  the  evil  treasure  of  the  heart,'  out  of  which  proceed  all 
mischief,  and  a  continual  defluxion  of  impurities. 

S7.  VII.  And  therefore  as  God  sevevely  fovbids  ereiy 
single  action  of  sin,  so  with  greater  caution  he  pt  ofides,  that 
we  be  not  guilty  of  a  sinful  habits*  ^  Let  not  sin  reign  im 
your  mortal  bodies^;"  we  must  not  be  servants  of  sin,  not 
sold  under  sin,  tiiat  sin  faurve  no  dominion  over  us.  Thai  isy 
not  only  that  we  do  not  repeat  the  actions  of  sin,  but  Aat  we 
be  not  enslaved  to  it,  under  the  pow^  of  it,  of  such  a  losfe 
liberty  tliat  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  For  he  that  is 
so,  is  guilty  before  Gk>d,  al^ough  no  temptation  comes.* 
Such  are  they  whom-  ^.  Peter  notes^ '  that  cannot  cease  Arou^ 
sin.'  And  induced  we  cannot  but  confess  the  reasonableness^ 
of  thi^.  Far  all  men  hate  suoh  peissoM,  whose  minds  are  ha^ 
bitually  averse  from  them-;  wiio  watch  for  opportunities  to^ 
db  them  evil  offices,  who  k>se  none-  that  are  offered^,  who  seeb 
for  more ;  who  delight  in  our  ifispleaeuie ;  who  oftentimes 
effect  what  they  maliciously  will.  Saul  was  David's^  enem^, 
even  when  he  was  asleep.  Fov  ike  evil  will,  and  the  contra- 
dicting mihd,  and  the  spiteful  heart,  are  worse  than  the  crsofc* 
ed  or  injurious  hand.  And  as  grace  is  a  prvncipleof  goody 
so  is  this  of  ev3  ;  and  therefore  as  the  one  denominatestiie^ 
subject  gracious,  so  the  other,  sinful;  both  of  them  inhef ettt^ 
that  given  by  €k>d,  this,  introduced' by  our  own*  unworthnieBs* 
He  that  sins  in  a  single  act,. does  an  injury  to  God;  hwbbe^ 
that  does  it  habitually,  he  that  cannot  do  o^erwise,  is  htses^ 
sential'  enemy.  The  fiist  is  Uke  an  offending  servitet,  wduM 
deserves  to  be  thrown  away ;  but  in  a  vicious  haliit  there  im 
an  antipathy:  the  man  is  €K)d's^nemy,  as  a  wolf  to  thehtaiA,- 
as  the  hyena  to  the  dog;  He-  that  commits  a  singla  sio^ 
hath  stained  his  skin,  and  thrown  dirt  upon  it;  but-aii'  ha« 
bitual  sinner  is  an  EthiopP,  and  must  be  flayed  alive  belbie* 
his  blackness  will  disappear. 

■  Lib.  de  Peocat.  Grig.  cap.  6.  et  13..        ■  Rom.  vi.  IS.  20.        •  Jer.  xiiiVSf. 
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S8.  YIII.  A  mail  h  ^Md  |cM  dt  ttt^t^  hy  rta^^n  ^  Mi 
d«9ipwit!i6ii  l<)F,  MMd  ]l^e{»ftrd(liofi  for,  fth  i^t  3  And  ^^tmw 
much  ffiote  for  (Ae  haM*.  •*  Paf^ftttaf  €f«l  dor  tiietim,  De«ii^  f ' 
*0  God,  mf  UtLft  k  ready,  rtiy  Yiettit  te  1^6^  r*^  aStfd  St  Jdfiri 
had  the  r«W^M  of  mtfrt^dotti^  becatW^  he  was  ready  fo  dJd 
ft>#  }»to  Lord,  t&ongb  he  was  not  perifaitt^d  <  and  St-.  Atfs<!itf » 
^Syfiid,  that  Ihfe  coAthiteiicy  of  AbtAhfeto  Wa#  m  ceft(^^If 
efowned  M  the  contifrerice  of  Jobiv,  t§  beiAg  as  aecepfttbl^  fd- 
Odd  t6  hAte  a  ch&dt^spMt  a^  aTirgin  body,  that  is,  haM^utf 
coiitiftenc^  being  ias  ptettsing  ats  actUaf .  Thtfs  a  inaii  tntfy  be? 
«  jj^erBe^dtor,  or  tt  iMiirdei'er,  it  hef  hard  i  J&^a*t  i^Ady  to  Ay 
it :  a»id  if  a  Itlstful  Adul'  bei  ate  at^Klter^ss^,  bec^se  <he  d^^e 
te  a  iSih,  it  follows  ihdt  thfe  habit  is  i,  particular  dtat6  of  i^te, 
dimmtt  fVoBT  the  «^t,  beceiils^  ift  10  «  stat^  of  Viei<)ud>  d^i^i^cf* 
And  ail  a  body  tA^f  h6  saiid  t6  h^  lof^ul  th^gh  it  lb€  fUt^p^ 
oteitting,  ^thouf  th^  6biis<e  of  actual  urtieatioi^s  a^  vioI^Btee, 
by  reasbfl  of  Jfei*  eori^titution :  so  may  flie  sou!  by  <he  r^Wo^ 
of  ifs  httbilj  tiiatls,  itd  tici^us  principle  and  bcifio  ^ffi^ct'^f  si^ 
be  faa€6d  by  GM,  tttd  condeixxn^  Vip6n  fb^i  accolitit. 

^.  8d  tlitaf  a  habit  is  liot  only  distinct  froifii  its  a<ifi5  in 
tl^  nidkiii^f  of  being,  as  rhetoric  fi^m  logic  iA  Zetio^,-  ^b  a  fist 
fTorfi  a  fkftot,  as  a  biitf  from  the  egg,  and  the  flower  fr6in  thei 
getfi :  bM  a  habit  diflfbrs  froin  its  acts,  as  an"  ^ikct  from  the 
csmse,  as  a  distinct  principle  from  anc^ther,  ^  a  pi^gnant 
daughter  frbhi  a  teeujing  mother,  sis  a  conclusion  from  it^ 
pretties,  air  a  stat^  of  dverl^tion  ffom  God,  froib  a  single  att 
of  prot^bcatiori. 

30.  IX.  If  the  habit  heid  not  an  irregularity  in  it  distinct 
ftbva  the  siti,  l!hen  it  Were  not  necessary  to  persev'ere  in  hf6li^ 
nes^  by^  U  coBfslaM  regular  ootvrse,  but  We  were  to  be  judg'i^d 
*  hy  the  nUU^ber  of  siuglef  actions ;  and  he  only  Who  did  tnoi^ 
bad  than  good  actions,  should  perish,  which  wasf  affii^med  by 
the  phfiH^isees  of  old :  and  then  we  were  to  live  or  rfie  by 
chance  fi&id  opportunity,  by  actions,  axkl  ilot  by  the  will;— ^b^ 
the  oUf^ard^  and  not  by  the  inwiard  mail ;  then*  thei^  could 
b^  ho  stfch  thing  necessary  as  the  kingdom  of  gtace,  Ohtist^d 
etti^i^  arid  dominion  in  the  soul ;  the'n  we  can  beloilg  fd  G^od 
without-belonging  td  his  kingdom;  and  we- might  be  iuGttdi 
thou^  the  kingdom  of  God  Wfer*  not  in  us.  For  without 
thi^  we  might  do  maiiy  single  actions  of  virtue,  and  it-mighf 
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)iappen  that  th^se  might  be  more  than  the  single  aetipiis  of 
■in»  even  though  the  habit,  and  affection,  and  state  of  sin  re*^ 
main.    Now  if  the  case  may  be  so  (as  in  the  particular  ia- 
stance),  that,  the  man's  final  condition  shall  not.be  de^rmined 
by  single  actions,  it  must  be  by  habits,  and  states,  and.  pria- 
ciples  of  actions :-  and,  therefore,  these  must  have  in  them  a 
proper  good  and  bad  respectively,  by  which  the  man  shall 
be  judged,  distinct  from  the  actions  by  which  he  shfill  not, 
in  the  present  case,  be  judged.    All  which  considerations 
being  put  together,  do  unanswerably  put  us  upon  this  con- 
clusion :  that  a  habit  of  sin  is  that  state  of  evil,  by  which  we 
are  enemies  to  God,  and  slaves  of'  Satan,  by  which  we  are 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  consigned  to  the 
portion  of  devils :  and  therefore,  as  a  corollary  of  all,  we  are 
|>ound,  under  pain  of  a  new  sin,  to  rise  up  instantly  after  every 
fall,  to  repent  speedily  for  every  sin,  not  to  let  the  sun  go 
down  upon  our  wrath,  nor  rise  upon  our  lust,  nor  run  bis 
course  upon  our  covetousness  or  ambition.    For  not  only 
every  period  of  impenitence  is  a  period  of  danger,  and  eter- 
nal death  may  enter;  but  it  is  an  aggravation  of  our  folly,  a 
continuing  to  provoke  God,  a  further  aberration  from  the  rule# 
a  departure  from  life,  it  is  a  growing  in  sin,  a  progression  to- 
wards final  impenitence,  to  obduration  and  apostasy,  it  is  a 
tempting  God,  and  a  despising  of  his  grace,  it  is  all  the  way 
presumption,  and  a  dwelling  in  sin  by  delight  and  obedience; 
that  is,  it  is  a  conjugation  of  new  evils,  and  new  degrees  of 
evil.    As  pertinacy  makes  error  to  be  heresy,  and  impeni- 
tence makes  little  sins  unite  and  become  deadly,  and  perse- 
verance causes  good  to  be  crowned,  and  evil  to  be  unpar- 
donable :  so  is  the  habit  of  viciousness,  the  confirmation  of 
our  danger,  and  solemnities  of  death,  the  investiture  and  se- 
curity of  our  horrible  inheritance. 

31.  The  sum  is  this*  Every  single  sin  is  a  high  calamity ; 
it  is  a  shame  and  it  is  a  danger;  in  one  instant  it  makes  us 
liable  to  God's  severe  anger.  But  a  vicious  habit  is.  a^  conju- 
gation of  many  actions,  every  one  of  which  is  highly  .dam- 
nable ;  and  besides  that  union  which  is  formally  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evils,  there  is  superinduced  upon  the  will  and  all 
its  ministering  faculties,  a  viciousness  and  pravity,  which 
make  evil  to  be  beloved  and  chosen,  and  God  to  be  hated 
and  despised.    A  vicious  habit  hath  in  it  all  the  physical. 
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metaphysical,  and  moral  degrees  of  which  it  can  be  capable.' 
For  there  is  not  only  a  not  repenting,  a  not  rescinding  of  the- 
past  act  by  a  contrary  nolition ;  but  there  is  a  continuance 
in  it,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  cause  of  death,  as  if  a  man 
should  marry  death,  the  same  death  so  many  times  oyer :  it 
IB  «Ln  improving  of  our  shame,  a  taking  it  upon  us,  an  own^ 
ing  and  a  securing  our  destruction,  and  before  a  man  can 
arrive  thither,  he  must  have  broken  all  the  instruments  of 
his  restitution  in  pieces,  and  for  his  recovery  nothing  is  left, 
unless  a  palladium  fall  from  heaven ;  the  man  cannot  live 
again,  unless  God  shall  do  more  for  him  than  he  did  for  La^ 
zarus,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead. 


SECTION   IV. 


Sinful  Habits  do  requirt  a  distinct  Manner  of  Repentance,  and 
have  no  Promise  to  be  pardoned  but  by  the  Introduction  of  the 
contrary. 

32.  This  is  the  most  material  and  practical  difficulty  of  the 
question :  for  upon  this  depends  the  most  mysterious  article 
of  repentance,  and  the  interest  of  dying  penitents.  For  if 
a  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  extirpation  of  that, 
which  is  vicious,  and  the  superinducing  its  contrary ;  this 
being  a  work  of  time,  requires  a  particular  grace  of  God,  and 
much  industry,  caution,  watchfulness,  frequent  prayers,  many 
advices  and  consultations,  constancy,  severe  application: 
and  is  of  so  great  difficulty  and  such  slow  progression,  that 
all  men  who  have  had  experience  of  this  employment,  and 
heartily  gone  about  to  cure  a  vicious  habit,  know  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  done  upon  our  death-bed.  That  therefore  which. 
I  intend  to  prove,  I  express  in  this  proposition.. 

A  vicious  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  in*- 
troduction  of  the  contrary,  either  in  kind,  or  in  per- '. 
feet  affection,  and  in  all  those  instances  in  which  the 
man  h^th  opportunities  to  work. 

33,  The  church  of  Rome,  whose  chairs  and  pulpits  are 
d9^ero«9  gnide»  ip  the  article  of  repentance,  affirms  that 
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any  pip,  or  jaay  hftbit  of  ^ift,  m^y  be  pwrfjQoed  by  ft»y  i»i»gj^ 
Bfil  of  Gq^t>vitiq^ ;  tfee  po^tl^ued  PIb  ^f  fp?ty  ye^rs  H^tgr  feQ 

^^sh^  off  ip  li5P«i  ^^  fi)rty  p»ipi>te8,  wy,  by  ai|  ^ct  pf  attti- 
^^  wit^  jb^e  pri^fitly  ^pJutioi^:  whmh  pwppwtipi^*  if  1%^^ 

^s^,  4oep  4i?»tr/Qy  |}i^  iotof^t  pf  sonln ;  wd  it  mmpt^  bi» 
trw,  bg^iiQ^  H  4§s|rdy^  tbp  interest  pf  pi^ty,  ftii4  tb§  p?pp^ 
4Ufs  pf  ftgPQ4  life.  Tba  ;?gpl?0Qf  of  thie  ^ep^^iid^  i>pp»  laaay 
Brppofiitipfis,  pf  wbiQb  I  ebiJl  giye  »s  pl^in  acpoHiitfi  a«  thp 
tiling  i^ill  bear. 

34*  I-  Every  h%JHlt  pf  yi6#  m^y  be  ejipeUed  by  a  babit  pf 
idftpQ  watttraUy,  m  ipjwitiae  l^  ju^tioe,  ghttojiy  by  l;^mpe^- 
ance,  lust  by  chastity  j  bu$  by  tb^e  it  is  ftpt  meritpfi9^^1y 
remitted  and  forgiven ;  because  nothing  in  nature  can  remit 
sins^  or  be  the  immediate  natural  disposition  to  pardon.  All 
this  is  the  gift  of  6od«  a  grace  obtained  by  our  holy  Re- 
deemer^ the  price  of  his  bjopd ;  but  in  this,  the  case  is  all  one 
as  it  is  in  the  greatest  innocence  of  the  best  of  men,  which,  if 
it  l)^  Qpt  allovred  by  ipcprpo^tion  into  Christ,  ptpd  sanctified 
by  f^it))^  yvw^  it¥  prpper  title  to  heaven :  and  so  it  is  with 
repentance.  For  nature  cannot  teach  us  this  lesson^  n^uph 
less  make  it  acceptable.  For  it  depending  wholly  upon  God's 
graciousness  and  free  forgiveness,  can  be  taught  only  by  him, 
by  whom  it  is  effectual,  and  this  is  conveyed  to  us  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  according  to  that  saying,  'Orace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.' 

85.  IL  Although  a  habit  cannot  be  tiie  meritorious  cause 
of  pardoning  the  contrary  habit,  yci  to  him  that  hath  con- 
tracted a  vicious  habit,  it  ia  necessary,  in  order  to  his  pardon, 
that  he  root  out  that  habit  and  obtain  the  contrary  in  some 
degrees  of  prevalency,  so  that  the  scales  be  turned  on  that 
side  where  is  the  interest  of  virtue :  and  this  depends  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  former  proposition.  If  to  be  em  habitual 
sinner  be  more  than  to  be  guilty  of  those  actual  sins  by 
which  the  habit  was  contracted ;  then  as  it  is  necessary  to 
r^pip4  t^fi  a^t  of  e^ifl  bj  W  ^c^  of  contiritJQp  wd  rep^qtance : 
ciq  al9p  iti  19  ftf  .Rep^sary  that  tj^e  l^^t  b^.  retracted  by  a 
h#t#  t^^t  ^veyy  wq\\ni  pday  b^ve  its  b^^^^  wd  every 
broken  bone  be  boun^  VU?  w4  iredint^gir^te, 

36.  III.  But  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins  the  argument  is 
inore  pressing.  For  if  the  act  which  is  past  and  remains  not, 
yet  must  be  reversed  by  its  contrary,  mudi  rath^  must  that 
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fk  l^\m  off  irlH«h  does  vemaui>  whkh  ^qtuiJUly  tei»ip«|^  «% 
by  mrjiidi  ve  c^ .  in  «  state  extjctly  opiitrary  to  the  state  of 
gmoe.  Foe  sogae  seldom  acts  of  sioi  and  ia  tHfling  iasti^o^% 
may  stand  wUh  the  state  of  holii&esfi^  and  be  iD^ide^t  i^  ft 
good  man :  but  no  idoious  habit  can,  BeitheT  in  a  small  mat^^ 
ier,  nor  in  a  great;  this  is  an  oiroXXiKiiff*  'a  de«itroye|r ;'  and 
therefore^  as  it  hath  a  particular  obliquity,  .so  iit  aoaist  bitve  H 
spectiil  ffep^tanQe,  a  repentance  prop^  to  it^  that  is*  as  an 
Mi  i^escinds  an  act,  so  must  a  habit  be  opposed  to  a  habit>  ^ 
single  act  of  contrition  to  a  single  sin,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  mOrej,  n<)  less  than  a  lasting  and  an  habitual  contritipn  to 
obtain  pardon  for  the  habit.  And  although  a  habit  can  jne- 
ritoriously  remit  a  habit,  no  more  than  an  act  can  do  an  ac^ 
they  being  both  equal  as  to  that  particular ;  yet  they  are  als^ 
dispositions  equally  (at  least  on  this  blind)  necessary  for  the 
fobtaimng  pardon  of  their  respective  Contraries* 

37.  IV«  It  is  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  every  single  sin 
which  we  remember,  must  be  repented  of  by  an  act  of  repentr 
unce,  that  must  particularly  touch  that  sin^;  if  we  distinctly 
remember  it^  it  must  distinctly  be  reyoked  by  a  nolitioi),  a 
sorrow,  and  moral  revocation  of  it.  Since  therefore  every 
habit  is  contracted  by  many  single  actions^  every  one  of 
which,  if  they  were  sinful,  must  some  way  or  other  be  le- 
scinded  by  its  contrary,  the  rescission  of  those  will  also  intro^ 
dnce  a  contrary  habit,  and  so  the  question  will  be  evinced 
npon  that  account.  For  if  we  shall  think  one  act  of  sorrow 
mn  abolish  many  foul  acts  of  sin,  we  but  .deceive  ourselves : 
we  must  have  many  fpr  one,  as  I  have  already  made  to  ap- 
pear, a  multitude  of  sighs  and  prayers  against  every  foul 
action  that  we  remember :  and  then  the  consequent  is  plain, 
that  upon  this  reckoning  when  a  habit  is  contracted^  the  ap«- 
tions  which  were  its  principle,  cannot  be  rescinded  but  by 
such  re^en^toes,  which  will  extinguish  not  only  the  form** 
ality^.bnt  the  material  and  nfiti^al  efiect,  of  that  cursed  |^o^ 
duction,  at  least  in  very  many  degrees. 

38.  V.  A  habit  opposed  to  a  habit  hath  greater  effect  tlian 
an  act  opposed  to  an  act,  and  therefore  is  not  only'eqt^^ly 
requisite,  but  the  more  proper  remedy  and  insttmce  of  re*- 
pent^Qoe.  For  an  act  of  itself  cannot  naturally  extinguish 
the  guilty  nodr  meritoriously  obtain  its  pardon :  but  neither 

oux  ifc  destroy  j^  j)atui:sji  being,  which  wsai  jxq^  ^^mmmit. 
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and'thietefore  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  an  after«act.    But' 

to  oppose  a  habit  to  a-  habit,  can  equally,  in  th^  merits  of 

CShrist,  be  the  disposition  to  a  pardon,  ^  as  an  act  can  for  an 

act;  and  is  certainly  much  better  than  any  one  act  can  be; 

iiecause  it  includes  many  single  acts  of  die  same  nature,  and 

it  is  all  they  and  their  permanent  effect  and  change  wrought 

hj  them  besides.    So  that  it  is  certainly  the  better  smd  the 

surer  way.    But  how  the  question  is  not,  whether- it  be  th^, 

better  way,  but  Whether  it  be  necessary;  and  will  not  thd 

lesser  way  suffice  ?  To  this  therefore  I  answer,  that  since  no 

man  can  be  acceptable- to  God  as  long  as  sin  reigns  in  bis 

mortal  body,  and  since  either  sin  must  reign,  or  the  Sl^rit  of 

Christ  mudt  feign ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  a  neuter  in  this  war; 

it  is  necessary  l^at  sin's  kingdom  be  destroyed  and  broken; 

'^md  that  Christ  rule  in  our  hearts;  that  is,  it  is  necessary 

that  the  first  and  the  old  habits  be  taken  off,  and  new  ones 

introduced.    For  although  the  moral  revocation  of  a  single 

ttct  may  be  a  sufficient  disposition  to  its  pardon,  because  tb0 

act  was  transient,  and  unless  there  be  a  habit  or  something 

of  it«  nothing  remains:  yet  the  moral  revocation  of  a  sinful 

habit  cannot  be  sufficient,  because  there  is  impressed  upon 

the  sdul  a  viciousness  and  contrariety  to  God,  which  must 

be  taken  off,  or  there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  For  let  it  be 

i>ut  considered,  that  a  vicious  habit  is  a  remanent  aversatioo 

from  God,  ^ an  evil  heart,'  the  'evil  treasure  of  the  heart,' 'a 

camal-mindedness,'  a  union  and  principle  of  sins ;  and  tl^n 

let  it  be  answered,  whether  a  man  who  is  in  this  state,  can  be 

u.  friend  of  God^  or  reconciled  to  him  in  his  Son,  who  lives 

in  a  state  so  contrary  to  his  Holy  Spirit  of  grace.    The  guilt 

cannot  be  taken  off  without  destroying  its  nature,  since  the 

-nature  itself  is  a  viciousness  and  corruption. 

39.  VI.  Either  it  is  necessary  to  extirpate  and  break  the 
habit,  or  else  a  man  may  be  pardoned  while  he  is  in  love 
-Vfith  sin.  For  every  vicious  habit  being  radicated  in  the 
will,and  being  a  strong  love,  inclinatioh,  and  adhesion,  to 
istn,  unless  the  natural  being  of  this  habit  be  taken  off,  the 
enmity  against  God  remains.  For  it  being  a  quality  perma* 
Hent  and  inherent,  and  its  nature  being  an  aptness  and  easi^ 
ness,  a  desire  to  sin  aiid  longing  after  it,  to  retract  this  by  « 
moral  retractation^  and  not  by  a  natural  also^  is  buthypocrii^  i 
for  no  man  can  say  truly,  I  hate  the  sii^  I  I^ve  committedt 
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BO  long  as  the  lore  to  bib  is  inherent  in  his  will ;  and  theft 
if  Ood'flhonld  pardon  such  a  person^  it  would  be  to  justify  ^ 
sinner  remaining  such,  which  God  equally  hates  as  to  con<*> 
demn  the  innocent:  ^'  He  will  by  no  xxieans  acquit  the  guiHy.^ 
it  was  part  of  his  name  which  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  ift 
the  camp  of  Israel.  -  Arid  if  this  could  be  otherwise,  a  ma6 
might  be  in  the  state  of  sin,  and  the  state  of  grace  at  the 
same  time  ;  which  hitherto  all  theology  hath  believed  to  be 
impossible. 

'40.  VII.  This  whole  question  is  cleared  by  a  large  dis^ 
course  of  St.  Paul*».  For  having,  under  the  person  of  an  un- 
T^getierate  man,  complained  of  the  habitual  state  of  prevail 
ingsin,  of  one  who  is  a  slave  to  sin^  sold  under  sin,  captive 
under  the  law  of  sin,  that  is,  under  vile  inclinations,  and 
liigh  pronenesses  and  necessities  of  sinning,  so  that  when  he 
is  convinced  that  he  ought  riot  to  do  it,  yet  he  cannot  help 
it ;  though  he  fain  would  have  helped  it,  yet  he  cannot  obey 
his  own  will,  but  his  cursed  superinduced  necessities ;  and 
his  sin  within  him  was  the  ruler,  that,  and  not  his  own  better 
choice,  was  the.  principle  of  his  actions,  which  is  the  perfect 
character  of  an  habitual  sinner;— he  inquires  after  a  remedy 
for  all  this,  which  remedy  he  calls  a  being  delivered  Ik  row 
W/ttoro<;  Tov  0avarov  rovrov,  'from  the  body  of  this  death.' — 
The  remedy  is  xapic  'rov  ©gov,  '  the  grace  of  God'  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  by  Christ  alone  we  can  be  delivered.  But 
what'  is  to  be  done  i  the  extermination  of  this  dominion  and 
empire  of  concupiscence,  the  breaking  the  kingdom  of  sin. 
That  being  the  evil  he  complains  of,  and  of  which  he  seeks 
te6iedy,'that  is  to  be  removed.  But  that  we  may  well  unden- 
stand  to  what  sense,  and  in  what  degree,  this  is  to  be  done; 
in  the  next  periods  he  describes  the  contrary  state  of  deKi- 
Terance,  by  the  parts  and  characters  of  a  habit  or  state  of 
"holiness ;  whichhe  calls,  *  a  walking  after  the  Spirit  %'  opposed 
*b  a  walking  after  the  flesh.  'It  was  a  law  in  his  members; 
a  law  of  sin'  and  death.  Now  he  is  to  be  *  made  free  by'  a 
contrary  law,  *  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  i'- 
^hatis,  as  sin  before  gave  him  law,  so  now  must  the  Spirit  of 
Ood ;  whereas  before  he  minded  the  things  of  the  fleshy  now 
•fce  minds  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  the  '  carnal-mind- 
^dness'  is  gone,  and  a  '  spiritual-mindedness'  is  the  principle 

f  Boiqu  ¥11.14. 19.  '  B«m.  ? iii.  i,  fee 
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ftad  rliler  pf  his  actions.  Thi^  i^  tbe  deliveiaBce  from  hfibt- 
Auiil'siiis,  even  no  other  than  by  habitniil  graoes/ wrought  in 
us  by  the  Spirit  of  life,  by  the  gpai^e  of  our  Lord  Jesus*  And 
thifik  whole  affair  is  rarely  weU  summed  «p  by  the  same  Apo- 
Ajble; '' As  ye  have  yielded  yoornieQdbers  servants  to  uocleao- 
ines^  %tyd  tp  iniqiuty,  unio  iaiqui^y :  even  so  now  yield  your 
Members  servants  to  righteousuass  unto  holiness'/'  If  ye 
jreive  servants  before,  so  y^  w^ist  be  now ;  it  is  but  justice 
and  reason,  that  at  least  as  much  be  done  for  God  as  for  the 
il^vil ;  it  is  not  enough  morally  to  revoke  what  is  past,  by  a 
-lyisbing  it  had  not  been  done,  but  you  must  oppose  a  state 
40  a  state,  a  habtt  to  a  habit.  And  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Bsuruch  jH'esses  it  further  yet  ^  ''  As  it  was  your  mind  t^ 
gOiEtstray  from  God,  so  being  returned  seek  him  ten  times 
more  K^^  It  ought  not  to  be  less  ^  it  must  be  as  St.  Chryso»- 
iom  expresses  it,  A  custom  against  a  custom,  a  habit  op^ 
posed  to  a  habit,  that  the  evil  may  be  driven  out  by  the 
gopd>  ad  one  nail  is  by  another  \  Ol  iv  avroic  eoBomfj^avvrwc 
Pi<Q  qyuoprDv  $vwp6'W$cfTipavTnv  avcXoyiqv  aurau  t^ovrcu,  said 
Froeopius'';  ^^In  those  things  where'  you  have  sinned,  to 
profit,  and  to  increase^  and  improve  to  their  contraries,  that 
Is  the  more  comely  way  to  pardon**^ 

41*  YIII.  Either,  a  habit  of  virtue  is  a  necessary  disposi- 
tion to  the  pardon  of  a  habit  of  vice,  or  dse  the  doctrine  of 
jBortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  of  all  the  lusts,  of  all 
Ibe  members  of  the  old  man,  is  nothing  but  a  counsel,  and  a 
.caution  of  prudence^  but  it  contains  no  essential  and  indis^ 
pensable  duty*  For  mortification  is  a  long  contention,  and 
a  course  of  difficulty;  it  is  to  be  done  by  many  arts,  and 
much  caution,  and  a  long  patience,  and  a  diligent  observa- 
tion, by  watchfulness  and  labour,  the  work  of  every  day,  and 
the  employment  of  all  the  prudence,  and  all  the  advices  of 
good  men,  and  the  whole  grace  of  God.  It  is  like  the  cur- 
ing of  a  hectic  fever,  which  one  potion  will  not  do.  Origen 
does  excellently  describe  it :  'O  Xo-yoc,  oti  evi  vXiiov  W)(ypo- 
'voctiOiicKd!  rpai^^uQ  r^  /ucAcrp  koI  fii^mOiiQ  rote  Siyfioun  i-jmh; 
TO  icoXqu,  n  ^yy'C  76  Tov  j3€^(i>9jfMu  ytyetn^vo^,  dvoKfQUU 
Twk  iptfitufioig  KOI.  vireicXvee  rnv  mOv/iiav.  **  When  a  word 
is  strengthened  aaid  nourished  by  care  and  assiduity^  pmd  ^osc 

m  • 

* '  Rom.  vi.  19.  *  Banich  it.  ^8. 

•  In  Act.  4.  boai.  la  «  Vandalie.  it. 
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lamed  b  j  opinions  and  wise  sentences^  or  n^ar  id  confiratsr 
iian,  it  oaasiers  all  oppositions,  and  breaks  in  pieces  the  con>- 
mipiseenc^.''  This  is  the  manner  of  mortififiatioa,  there  mast 
be  resoltttioos  and  discourses,  assiduity  and  diligence,  aujD- 
iliaiies  from  reason,  and  wise  sentences,  and  advices  of  the 
prudent;  and  ail  these  must  operate  wfo^  rifv  fis^ainMnv^ 
*  unto  a  confirmation,'  or  near  it,  and  by  these  the  concupi*- 
wence  can  be  mcistered.    But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time* 

said  Menander^.  To  dissolve  a  long  custom  in  a  short  time, 
is  a  work  indeed,  but  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  done 
by  any  man.    A  man  did  not  suddenly  come  to  the  state  of 
evil,  from  whence  he  is  to  arise  ".  '  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpis^ 
simus/    But  as  a  man  coming  into  a  pestilential  air,  does 
not  suck  in  death  at  every  motion  of  his  lungs,  but  by  little 
and  little  the  spirits  are  poisoned^  and  at  last  enter  into  their 
portion  of  death;  so  it  is  in  a  vicious  custom.  ripoSifXovctfC 
m^  ra  Trovrypa  rtav  eOttrv  apyerai  fikv  airo  fiiKpiHv  *  a/ucXov/iC- 
vo  84  «o')(^i)v  /iEi2!oi  XajLc|3ava*.     The  evil  is  not  felt  instantly, 
it  begins  from  little  things,  and  is  the  production  of  time 
and  frequent  actions.     And  therefore  much  less  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  we  can  overcome  our  filthy  habits,  and  mas- 
ter our  fortified  corruptions  by  a  sudden  dash  of  piety  and 
the  '  ex  tempore'  gleams  of  repentance.    Concerning  this, 
6t.  Basil  ^  discourses  excellently.    ''Sicut  enim  morbi  cor- 
poris inveterati,"  &c.    **  For  as  the  old  diseases  of  the  body 
are  not  healed  without  a  long  and  painful  attendance;  so 
must  old  sins  be  cured  by  a  long  patience,  a  daily  prayer, 
and  the  sharpest  contention  of  the  spirit.    That  which  is 
died  with  many  dippings,  is  in  grain,  and  can  very  hardly  be 
washed  out :   *  Sic  anima,  sanie  peccatorum  suppurata  et  in 
faabitu  constituta  malitiae,  vix  ac  multo  negotio  elui  potest.^ 
<  So  is  the  soul  when  it  is  corrupted  with  the  poison  of  sin, 
and  hath  contracted  a  malicious  habit,  it  can  scarce,  but  not 
without  much  labour,  be  made  clean."* 

42.  Now  since  we  say  our  nature  is  inclined  to  sin,  and 
we  feel  it  to  be  so  in  many  instances,  and  yet  that  it  needs 
time  and  progression  to  get  a  habit  of  that  whither  we  too 

y  Cleric,  p.  270.        *  S.  Basil,  bomil.  9.  ^ 
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natnrally  tend ;  we  have  reaeion  to  apprehend  that  we  need 
thne,  and  fierce  cont«itions,.and  the  long-guffering  of  tio^ 
lences,  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force>  by  a  state  of 
contradiction  and  hostility  against  the  tempting  enemy.  It- 
18  much  harder  to  get  a  habit  against  our  nature,  and  a  pre* 
possessing  habit,  than  to  confirm  nature,  and  to  actuate^our 
inclinations; 

43.  And  this  does  not  only  relate  to  habits  in  their  m,r 
tural  capacity,  but  in  their  moral,  and  consequently  their 
relative  capacity,  as  appertaining  to  God,  in  the  matter  of 
his  valuation  of  them.  Because  in  habits  as  it  is  in  acts,  air 
though  metaphysically  we  can  distinguish  the  action  from 
the  irregularity,  yet  because* they  are  subjected  in  the  same 
person,  and  the  irregularity  is  inherent  in  the  action,  in  the 
whole  composition  the  action  is  sinful ;  so  it  is  in  habits. 
For  the  sin  adheres  to  the  natural  facility,  and  follows  it  in 
all  its  capacities.  And  as  the  natural  facility  of  doii^  vir 
ciously,iscuredby  time,andasuc<^essive  continued  diligence; 
BO  is  the  sinfulness,  because  that  facility  is  vicious  and  siur 
fuL  And  as  heat  is  di3tinguished  from  fire,  but  you  cannot 
lessen  the  heat,  but  by  decreasing  the  natural  being  of  fire; 
so  does  the  stn  of  a  vicious  habit  pass  away  as  the  habit  na-r 
tmrally  lessens ;  that  is,  the  moral  capacity  changes  as  does 
the  natural,  this  being  the  subject  of  that,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  this  habit,  if  it  had  not  in  it  this  sinfulness,    . 

44.  Now  if  the  parts  of  this  argument  be  put  together^ 
their  intention  is  this*  A  habit  of  sin  is  not  gotten  but  by 
time  and  progression ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  lost  so  soon  as 
it  was  gotten ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  its  natural  being 
18  overcome  by  its  contrary.  But  the  sinfulness  of  it  does 
pass  away  with  the  natural  being;  and  no  otherwise;  there*' 
fore  the  sinfulness  of  it  cannot  be  removed  suddenly^  And 
therefore  if  mortification  be  a  duty,  and  we  be  commanded 
to  do  it,  we  are  commanded  to  do  along  work  and  a  difficult, 
a  thing  that  is  more  than  the  moral  retraptation  of  it  by  a 
single  act  of  sorrow  or  contrition,  a  duty  that  contains  in  it 
BO  mueh  work  as  is  proportioned  to  the  necessity,  even  to 
the  breakmg  the  ba|>it  of  sin,  and  setting  up  the  habit  of  vir* 
tue  over  it.  Now  then,  all  the  question  will  be,  whether  mor-^ 
tification  be  a  precept,  or  a  counsel.  Concerning  which,  I 
bnly  appeal  to  the  words  of  St,  Paul,  VekpiiMran  pdi/  rii  fiAi| 
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m  cri  life  tSc*  ''  Mortify  th^efore  your  earthly  members'  ;*' 
and/' If  ye  dicough  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of. the 
body»  ye  shall  live  ^"    Mortiftciation  is  :the  conditioaof  life, 
it  is  expressly  commanded  by  the  Apostle  that  we  make '  the 
deeds  of  the  body  to  be  dead ;'  that  is,  the  evil  habits  and 
concupiscence  of  the  body;  for  that  which  St  Paul  here 
calls  irpa^cic  or  'deeds/  in  the  same  precept  written  to  the 
0«datians*,  he  calls  iraOrifMATa  koI  hridvfilacp  **  lusts  and  con-> 
cupiscences." — And  of  what  great  necessity  and  effect  this 
mortification  and  crucifying  of  our  simple  customs  is,  we 
may  understand  best  by  those  other  words  of  the  same  Apo- 
stle ; ''  He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from  sins '  'i'  not  till  then» 
not  till  his  habit  was  dead  $  n6t  as  soon  as  he  morally  re- 
tracts it  by  an  act  of  displeasure  and  contrition,  but  when 
the  sin  is  dead,  when  the  habit  is  crucified,  when  the  concu* 
piscence  does  not  reign,  but  is  overcome  in  allits  former  pre- 
valences, then  he  is  pardoned,  and  not  before* 
.    45.  IX.  Unless  it  be  necessary  to  oppose  a  habit  against 
a  habit,  a  state  of  virtue  against  a  state  of  vice ;  that  is,  if  a 
vicious  habit  may  be  pardoned  upon  one  act  of  contrition, 
then  it  may  so  happen  that  a  man  shall  not  be  obliged  to  do 
good,  but  only  to  abstain  from  evil,  to  cease  from  sin,  but 
not  to  proceed  and  grow  in  grace :  which  is  against  the  per* 
petual  design  and  analogy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  nature  of 
evangelical  righteousness,  which  differs  from  the  righteous* 
nesa  of  the  Law,  as  doing  good  from  not  doing  evil.  The  Law 
forbade  murder,  but  the  Gospel  superadds  charity.  The  Law 
f/orbade  uncleanness,  but  the  Gospel .  superadds  purity  and 
9iortification.  The  law  forbade  us  to  do  wrong,  but  the  Gos- 
pel commands  us  to  do  offices  of  kindness^.     Injustice  was 
prohibited  by  the  Law,  but  revenge  also  of  real  injuries  is 
forbidden  by  the  Gospel,  and  we  are  commanded  to  do  good 
to  ihem  that  injure  us  ;  and  therefore  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  do  frequently  join  these  ^  ^  to  be  dead  unto  sin. 
and  to  live  unto  righteousness.'    This  is  that  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  *  righteousness  of  the  Lajiv  V  and  is  called  '  the 
righteousness  of  God :'  and  a  mistake  in  this  afiair  was  the 

c  Colof.  Hi.  $,  '  Rom.  Tiii.  13. 

•Gia.¥.  24^  »Rom.vi.  7. 

(  lUm.  Ti.  18.    Epbei.  iv.  S2.    Col.  i.  13.  iii.  5. 10. 12.   Titos,  ii.,l2-^l4« 
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wfficl^  iif  0f  fte  Latr:'  ttente,  tbtfythougkt  ftetiottgh  te  te«f6> 
ctf  16  sin^withoot  doing  Ae^  cotfttatrf  gooNiy  sii^d:  s^  hoti^d  ^ 
th«  pfoiodked*  Tim  wwb  tiM  rlgfat^uMet^  of  <Ae  sdrlkte^  ^»i' 
^ttmetn,  to  %&  tto  »ltflt«fefi»iri»>  d^ffattd^rs^  of  the  yig^<»  <$#> 
tke  tefti^,  IV6  fMibKc&m  iSft  exactors  ol  tribtfte.  But  6\sr 
Ueued  Saviour  aAsuml  vs  Oiat  Aere  n  no  bcxpe  df  hesn^en.' 
ftv  ti^r  '^  tailieM?  oBT  lighteowneBi^edceeed  thifs  of  iheiyt.'' 

4&  NoiM^  1i»efl^  to  ap^ly  tbin  to  the  preset  afgmi^M* 
Sttppose  a  vkiots  pdtd^n  wlio  badi  lived  an  itiipiou9  life, 
pteced  iipow  hid  dteath^bed:^  exborted  to  tepei£lianee>  tnade 
sensible  of  hi»  d«Hiiger,  fn?iited  by  the  seritfoda  €ft  his  pvi^st 
to  SrnsB^  Ms.  doul  wi(te  daty  ttud  doiroir ;  if  he  obeys,  and  is 
sotry  for  li^  mia ;  afapposiHg'  that  t&in  sorrow  doe&  re^ly  be* 
gin  tfaa*  pwtft  df  U^  dti^  tvMeh  eoMista  in  not  wasiiiwg,  nay, 
suppose  he  will  nevet  sin  again  (whi<:d!  is^  the'  i9gtiteo«a»e8&* 
of  tke  Law);,  yet  bow  can  he  m  tioU^  canie^  dof  dkt  good  which 
im  reqain^  by  the  Gfospel  i  **  Steak  the  kiagdom  of  heaireiir 
and  thcT  righteottsnefts  thereof.^  The  Gospel  bath  a  pecmliair 
righteowness  of  its  own,  proper  to  itself,  without  whidi  th«r^ 
is  no  entrance  into  heaven.  Bat  ^the  righteoasnesa  oftlte' 
Law'  is  called  *  our  own  righteousness ;'  that  is,  such  af  f  igbt^^^ 
eousness  which  men  by  nature  know ;  for  we  all,  by  ^eitinatiS' 
I«w  of  nattire,  know,  that  we  onghtto  abstain  from  d<»ng  va*" 
JQTy  to  man,  from  impiety  to  God :  but  we  only  ktfe^  by  re- 
relation  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  which  conaiats  itf 
Kolmess  and  purity,  chastity  and  patience,  humility  and- 
8elf*deniaL  He  that  rests  in  the  first,  and  thinks  he  may  be 
8»red  by  it  (as  St.  Paul's  expression  is), '  he  establishetfa  Ikia' 
awn  righteoowQiesa,'  that  is, '  ik^  righteousness  of  the  Law ;' 
and  this  he  does,  whosocrrer  thinks  tjhat  his  evil  habits^'  are 
liardoned  without  doing  that  good,-  siftd  aec^uiring  thosd 
gracecf,  which  constitute  the  righteousness  of  th^  Gospel,  that 
is,  faith  and'  holinesa,  which'  are  the  significations,  and  the 
tiial  parts  of  the  new<Mreature»    ^ 

4S\  X.  But  becanse  this  doctrine  is  highly  nei^assary, 
and  the  very  soul  of  Christianity,  I  consider  further^  that  with- 
out the  superinducing  a  contrary  state  of  good  to  'the  former 
state  of  evil,  we  cannot  retuin;  or  go  off  from  that  evil  condi- 
tion that  God  hates,  I  mean  the  middle  state,  or  the  state  of 
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lukeTmramess,  For  tlioiigli  all  tlie  oHf  philosophy  eottts^nted 
that  virtue  ami  vice  had  no  medrmn  between  them,  bfctt  trhet^ 
soever  was  not  evil,  was  good,  n,n4  he  that  did  not  do  evil 
was  a  good  man/said  the  old  Jews,,  yet  this  they  therefore  did 
irreprovably  teach,  because  they  knew  not  this  secret  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  For  in  the  evangelical  justice,  be- 
tween the  natural,  or  legal  good  or  evil,  there  is  a  medium  or 
a  third,  which  of  itself,  and  by  the  accounts  of  the  law  was 
not  evil,  but  in  the  accounts  of  the  evangelicael  righteousness 
is  a  very  grdat  one ;  that  is,  lukewarnmess,  or  a  cold,  tame, 
indifferent,  inactive  religion  ^  Ifot  that  lukewarnmess  is  b^ 
name  forbidden  by  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  it 
is  against  the  analogy  and  design  of  it.  A  lukewarm  person 
does  not  do  evil,  but  he  is  hated  by  God,  because  he  does 
not  vigorously  proceed  in  godliness.  No  law  condemns  him, 
but  the  Gospel  approves  him  not,  because  he  does  not  froni 
the  heart  obey  this  form  of  doctrine,  which  commands  it 
course,  a  habit,  a  state  and  life  of  holiness.  It  is  not  enougti 
that  we  abstain  from  evil,  we  shall  not  be  crowned  unless  \v'6 
be  '  partakers  of  a  divine  nature.'  For  to  this  St.  Peter*  en- 
joins us  carefully.  Vow  then  we  '  partake  of  a  divine  nature/ 
when* the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,'  and  rules^  all  our  faculties, 
when  we  are  united  unto  God,  when*  we  imitate  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, when  we  are  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 
Now  whether  this  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  contrition,  needs 
no  further  inquiry,  but  to  observe  the  nature  of  evangelical^ 
righteousness,  the  hatred  God  bears  to  lukewarmness,  the 
perfection  he  requires  of  a  Christian,  the  design*  and  great 
exatnple  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  glories  of  that  inheritance 
whither  we  are  designed,  and  of  the  obtaining  of  which,  obe- 
dience to  God  in  the  fhith  of  Jesus  Chri«t  is  made  the  only, 
indispensable,  necessary  condition. 

48.  For  let  it  be  considered.  Suppose  a  man'  that  is  right- 
eous according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  ten' command- 
ment^, all  of  which  (two  excepted)  were  negative^  tKls  man' 
hath  lived  innocently  and  harmlessly  all  his  days^  but  jretuSe-. 
lessly,  unprofitably,  in  rest  and  inactive  circumstances  5  is 
not  this  person  an  unprofitable  servant?  the  servant  in  the 
parable  was  just  such  :  he  spent  not  his  master's  talent  yi^ith 
riotous  living,  like  the  prodigal,  but  laid  it  up  in  a  napkin,  he 

i  2  Pet.  i.  4.  :  - 
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did  ueithj^r  good  nor  harm  ;  but  because  he  did  no  good,  he 
received  none,  but  was  thrown  into  outer  darkness.  .    . 

•  N^  fartem'feci/n^c  ftigi*  81  mibi  dieat  -  ," 

.  Servon '  hafo«8  pretia^i,  Ions  ood  iireri»,'  ajo.  .  ,.         . 

<  Non bominem  occidi >'—  '  non  pafces ii)  erode  corvd* ^* 

An  innocent  servant  amopgst  the  Romans  might  escape  the 
•furca/  or  the  mill,  or  the  wheel:  but  unless  he  was  useful, 
he  was  not  made  much  of.    So  it  is  in  Christianity,     For 
that  which  according  to  Moses  was  called  *  righteousness/ 
according  to. Christ  is  "poverty  and  nakedness,  misery  and 
^blindness,*'  as  appears  in  the  reproof  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
sent  to.  the  bishop  and  church  of  Laodicea*.     He  thought 
himself  rich  when  he  was  nothing ;  that  is,  he  was  harmless, 
but  not  profitable,  innocent  according  to  the  measures  of  the 
law,  but  not  rich  in  good  works.     So  the  pharisees   also 
thought  themselves  just  by  the  justice  of  the  few,  that  is,  by 
their  abstinence  from  condemned  evils,  and  .therefore  they 
refused  to  buy  of  Christ  the  Lord,  gold  purifiied  in  the  fire, 
^hereby  they  might  become  rich ;  that  is,  they  would  not 
accept  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  justice  evangelical, 
and  therefore  they  were  rejected.    And  thus  to  this  very  day 
do  we.  Even  many  that  have  the  fairest  reputation  for  good 
persons  and  honest  men,  reckon  their  hopes  upon  their  inno-. 
cence,  and  legal  freedoms,  and  outward  compliances :  that 
they  are  no  liars  nor  swearers,  no  drupkards  nor  gluttons,  n» 
extortioners  or  injurious,  no  thieves  nor  murderers ;  but  in 
the  meantime  they  are  unprofitable  servants,  not  'instructed^ 
not  thoroughly  prepared  to  every  good  work ;'  not  *  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,'  but  'blind,  and  poor,  and 
naked ;'  just,  but  as  the  pharisees ;  innocent,  but  as  heathens ; 
in  the  meantime  they  are  only  in  that  state,  to  which  Christ 
never  made  the  promises  of  eternal  life  and  joys  hereafter. 

49.  Now  if  this  be  true  in  one  period,  it  is  true  in  all  the 
periods  of  our  life.  If  he  that  hath  always  lived  thus  inno- 
cently and  no  more,  that  is,  a  heathen  and  a  pharisee,  could 
not  by  their  innocence  and  proper  righteousness  obtaiuihea-: 
yen,  much  less  shall  he  who  lived  viciously  and  contracted- 
filthy  habits,  be  accepted  by  all  that  amends  be  can  make  by 
such  single  acts  of  contrition,  by  which  nothing  can  be  effect* 
ed  but  that  he  hates  sin  and  leaves  it.  Forif  the  most  innocent 

k'Horat.  Ep.  1.  16.  46.  »  Rer.  Hi.  15. 


by  tbe  kgar  righteousneM  is  Btill  but  unprofitable,  muck 
more  is  he  such  who  hath  prevaricated  that  and  lived  vilely, 
and  now  in  his  amebdment  begins  to  enter  that,  state,  which 
if  it  goes  no  further,  is  still  unprofitable.  They,  were  severe 
words  which  our  blessed  Saviour  said,  "When  ye  have  don« 
all  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofita- 
ble servants ;"  that  is,  when  ye  have  done  all  things  which 
are  commanded  (in  the  Law),  he  says  not  "  all  things  which  / 
sludl  command  you  ;"  for  then  we  are  not  unprofitable  servants 
in  the  evangelical  sense.  For  he  that  obeys  this  form  of  doc« 
trine  is  a  good  servant.  He  is  "  the  friend  of  God." — "  If  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you,  ye  are  my  friends ;"  and  that 
is  more  than  profitable  servants :  for  "  I  will  not  call  you  ser- 
vants, but  friends,"  saith  our  blessed  Lord";  and  for  you,  *a 
crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  against  the  day  of  recom* 
penses.'  These  therefore  xannot  be  called  unprofitable  ser- 
vants, but  friends,  sons,  and  heirs ;  for  he  "  that  is  an  unpro- 
fitable servant,  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness."  To  live 
therefore  in  innocence  only,  and  according  to  the  righteous* 
ness  of  the  law,  is  to  be  a  servant,  but  yet  unprofitable ;  and 
that  in  efiect  is  to  be  no  heir  of  the  promises ;  for  to  these, 
piety,  or  evangelical  righteousness,  is  the  only  title.  "  God« 
liness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  this 
life,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  For  upon  this  account, 
the^' works  of  the  law  cannot  justify  us:'  for  the. works  of 
the  law  at  the  best  were  but  innocence  and  ceremonial  per- 
formances :  but  we  are  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  faith  and  obedience.  For  these  are  the  righteou^sness 
of  God,  they  are  his  works,  revealed  by  his  Spirit,  effected 
by  his  grace;  promoted  by  his  gifts,  encouraged  by  special 
promises,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  accepted  through 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  great  purposes  of  glory  and  immor-» 
tality. 

60*  Since  therefore  a  constant  innocence  could  not  justify 
US,  unless  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  unless 
we  superadd  holiness  and  purity  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ; 
much  less  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  who  hath  transgressed 
the  righteoosoess  of  the  law,  and  broken  the  negative  pre« 
cepts,  and  the  natural  human  rectitude,  and  hath  superin- 
duced vices  contrary  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  can  ever 

B  Juhn,  XV.  14, 15*. 
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hdpe  to  he  juiti&iBd  by  tiboae  little  omstd  of  his  sio^  and 
beglntiingd  to  leave  it  tipon  his  deatb*bed,  tiid  bi^  iorrow 
for  it,  than  when  be  GaoAot  obtain  the  rigbteousnets  of  God, 
or  the  holiness  of  the  Oo8]^l.    It  was  good  counsel  that  was 

grren  hj  a  wise  heathen. 

bim^diiraHVieii,  qui  (sdspit,  kkh^i  |  Mip«rft  Midtf  ; 
Ineifie  i  tpA  XMdib  .Tiy^adi  profogat  hortim$ 
^    .  RnsUea*  exvpecUt  dam  deflmt  annis ;  al  ilU 

I/abitar,  et  labetar  in  omne  Tolabilis  apram*. 

'  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  begin  :  the  clown  that  stands  by  a 
riv^r-side  expecting  till  all  the  water  be  run  away,  may  stay 
loi^g  enough  before  he  gets  to  the  other  side.' — He  that  will 
not  begin  to  live  well  till  he  hath  answered  all  objections^ 
an4  bath  no  lusts  to  serre^  and  no  more  appetites  to  please,— 
shall  never  arrive  at  happiness  in  the  other  world.  Be  wise^ 
aod  begin  bs^tjujies. 


SECTION  T. 

Consideration  of  the  Objections  against  the  former  Doctrine. 

61.  t.  B^T  why  may  not  all  this  be  done  inim  instant  by  the 
gvace  of  Ood  i  Cannot  be  infuse  into  us  the  habits  of  all  the 
graces  evangelical  f   Faith  cannot  be  obtained  by  natui^al 
iBfeans,  and  if  it  be  procured  by  sap^natural,  the  Spirit  of 
Qoi  is  not  retarded  ^by  the  measures  of  to  enemy^  and  the 
dull:  methods  of  natural  opposition.    '*  Nescit  tarda  moUmiot 
Spiritus  Sanoti  gratia/'    Without  the  divine  gracewe  eaaf 
not  work  any  thing  of  the  rigfateoiisness  of  God;  but  if  hie 
^V^  us  his  grace,  does  not  he  make  us  chaste  and  paiient; 
humble  and  devout^  and  all  in  an  instant  i  For  thus  the  main 
question  seenis  to  be  confessed  and  granted,  that  a  habit  is 
^dot  remitted  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  contrary.:   hot 
when  you  consider  what  you  handle,  it  is  a  cloud  and  nothing 
else ;  for  this  admission  of  the  necessity  of  a  habk,  enjoins 
ho  more  laboui^  nor  care,  it  requires  no  more  time^  it  iotfc- 
dUees  no  aetiv^  iettrs^  and  infers  no  particular  caution,  and 
implies  the  doing  of,  no  more  tbsm  to  the;  remission  of  a 
single  act  of  one  sin» 

62.  To  this  t  atMWer,  that  the  grace  ^f  Ood  is  «  suj^ema^ 

*  Uor.  Bp.  1. 1.  40. 
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twrt)  pnD«ipl9>  wA  gives  new  &pliiea(»aBdiQcli&£ittonii,  p^^Wero 
mi  pombfttiliee*  it  invites  and  teaolies^  itsiipplios  us  with  w^' 
gumeBts,  and'  aoisweiii  objections,  it  btings  at  mto  artiicialr 
Qec^sslties,  and  iiu^Iines  us  sweetly:  and  this  is  the  ^  sem^ 
Dei/  spoken  oi  by  St.  John,  <  the  seed  of  Ood/  thrown,  into 
the  fiirfovs  of  ow  hearts,  springing  up  (unless  we  choke  it) 
to  life  eternal.  3y  these  assistances  we  being  helped  can  do. 
our  duty,  a^d  we  can  expel  the  habits  of  vice,  and  get  the 
habits  of  virtue :  but  as  we  cannot  do  God's  work  without 
Crod's  grace  ;  sa  God's  grace  does  not  do  our  work  without 
us.  For  grace  being  but  the  beginninga  of  a  sew  nature  iti 
us,  gives  nothing  but  powers  and  inclinations.  ''  The  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities  p  ;"  so  St.  Paul  explicates  this  mys^ 
tery.  And  therefore  when  he  had  said,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am ;"  that  is,  all  is  owing  to  his  grace  :  he 
also  adds,  '^  I  have  laboured  more  than  they  all,  yet  not  i ;'' 
that  is,  not  I  alone ;  *'  sed  gratia  Dei  mecum ;"  ^*the  grace  of 
God  that  is  with  me."-^For  the  grace  of  God  '  stands  at  the 
door  and  knocks;  but  we  must  attend  to  his  voice,  and  open 
the  doojr^  and  then  he  will  enter  and  sup  with  us,  and  we 
sh^  be  with  him.'  The  grace  of  God  is  like  a  graff  put 
into  a  stock  of  another  nature ;  it  makes  use  of  the  &cultiea 
aud  juice  of  the  stod&  and  natural  roots,  but  converts  all  into 
its  own  nature*    But, 

53.  II.  We  may  as  well  say  there  can  be  a  habit  bom 
with  us,  as  infused  into  us.  For  as  a  hatuial  habit  8uppk)Bai 
a  frequency  of  action  by  him  who  hath  natural  abilities ;  so 
does  an  infused  habit  (if  there  were  »iy  such);  it  is  a  resnlif 
and  consequent  of  a  frequent  doing  the  works  of  the  Spirit. 
So  that  to  say,  that  Qod,  in  an  instant,  infuses  into  us  a  habit 
[of  charity,  &c.]  is  to  say  that  he  hath  in  an  instant  infused  in* 
to  us  to  have  done  the  acts  of  that  grace  frequently.  For  it  is 
certain  by  experience,  that  the  frequent  doing  the  actions  of 
any  grace,  increases  the  grace,  and  yet  the  grace  or  aids  of 
G^d'a  Spirit,  are  as  necessary  for  the  growth,  as  for  thebe'r 
ginnings  of  grace.  We  cannot  either  will  or  do  without  his 
help ;  he  woticeth  both  in  us,  that  is,  we  by  his  help  alone 
are  i^uabled  to  do  things  above  our  nature.  But  then  we  are 
the  perspns  enabled  ;  and  therefore  we  do  Aese  wx)rks  as  we 
do  others,  not  by  the  spime  powers,  but  in  the  same  manner. 

P  Rom,  riii.  36. 
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64.  When  God  raises  a  cripple  from  Ma  couch,  and  gives?- 

him  strength  to  move,  though  the  aid  be  supernatural,  yet 

the  motion  is  after  the  manner  of  nature.     And  itis'evident 

in  the  matter  of  faiths  which  though  it  be  the  gift  of  God,. 

yet  it  is  seated  in  the  understanding,-which  operate»by  way 

of  discourse,  and  not  by  intuition:  the  believer  understands 

as  a  man,  not  as  an  angel }  and  when  Christ  by  miracle  restor* 

cd  a  blind  eye,  still  that  eye  did  see  by  reception,  or  else  by 

emission  of  species^  just  so  as  eye» that  did  see  naturally.  So 

it  is  in  habits.     For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  perfect 

habit  is  infused  in  an  instant:  for  if  a  habit  were  infuded^it 

must  be.  infused  as  a  habit  is  acquired  ;  for  eke  it  is  not  a 

habii"!.  As  if  a  motion  should  be  infused,  it  must  still  be  suc^ 

cessive  as  well  as  if  it  were  natural, 

55.  But  this  device  of  infused  habits,  is  a  fancy  without 
grouhd,  and  without  sens^,  without  authority,  or  any  just 
grounds  or  confidence,  and  it  hath  in  it  very  bad  effects.  For 
it  destroys  all  necessity  of  our  care  and  labour  in  the  ways  of 
godliness,. all  cautions  of  a  holy  life ;  it  is  apt  to  ministerpre^ 
tences  and  excuses  for  a  perpetually  wicked  life  till  the  last  of 
our  days,  making  men  to  trust  to  a  late  repentance  ;  it  puts 
men  upon  vain  confidences,  and  makes  them  rely  for  salvsr* 
tion  upon  dreams  and  empty  notions;  it  destroys  all  the  duty 
of  man,  and  cuts  off  all  intercourse  of  obedience  and  rewai d^ 
But  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  it  in 'Scripture, 
nor  in  antiquity,  nor  in  right  reason  :  but  it  is  infinitely  de* 
istructive  of  all  that  wise  conduct  of  souls,  by  which.God  would 
glorify  himself  by  the  means  of  b  free  obedience;  and  it  is  in- 
finitely confuted  by  all  those  scriptures,  which  require  our  co- 
operation with  the  assistances  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  For  all  the 
helps  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  ministers  to  us,  are  far  from  doing 
our  work. for  us,  that  it  only  enables  us  to  do  it  for  ourselves, 
and  misikes  it  reasonable  that  God  should  therefore  es^lict  it 
of  us,  because  we  have  no  excuse,  and  cannot  plead  disabi- 
lity. To  which  purpose  that  discourse  of  St.  Paul  is  highly 
convincing  and  demonstrative ;  "  Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  V'  virip  rijc 
tvSoKtac/  according  to  our  desire :'  so  it  i$  better  read ;  that  is, 

1  Habitas  iDfasi  infandantar  per  modum  aeqmsitoraiB.  Regal.  Scbolast 
'  Phil.  ii.  1«,  13. 
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fcar  not  at  all,  but  Kan^Z^trdf, '  thoroughly  do  your  duty*/ 
for  accordingas  you  desire  and  pray,  God  will  be  present  to 
you  with  his  grace,  to  bear  you  through  all  your  labours  and 
temptations.  And  therefore  our  conversion,  and '  the  work« 
ing  our  salyation/  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  God,  sometimes 
to  men  ^ ;  to  God  as  the  prime  and  indeficient  cause,  to  man 
•iC  trvv^ti^  as  to  the  '  feUow-worker  with  God ;'  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  St.  Paul.  The  Scripture  mentions  no  other  effect 
of  Grod's  grace,  but  such  as  I  have  now  described.  But  that 
grace  should  do  all  our  work  alone,  and  in  an  instant,  that 
which  costs  the  saints  so  much  labour,  and  fierce  conten-* 
tions,  so  much  sorrow  and  trouble,  so  many  prayers  and 
tears,  so  much  watchfulness  and  caution,  so  much  fear  and 
trembling,  so  much  patience  and  long-suffering,  so  much  to«o 
leration  and  contradiction,  and  all  this  under  the  conduct 
pf  the  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  greatest  helps  of  grace, 
and  the  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  that  all  this 
labour  and  danger  should  be  spared  to  a  vile  person,  who 
hath  grieved  and  extinguished  God's  Holy  Spirit^  and  a  way 
contrived  for  him  that  he  should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this 
^orld,  and  the  glories  of  the  next,  is  such  a  device,  as,  if  it 
iiad  any  ground  or  colourable  pretence  for  it,  would,  with-*' 
out  the  miracles  of  another  grace,  destroy  all  piety  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  in  earnest,  it  seems  to  me  a  strange 
ibing»  that  the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  so 
loose  and  remiss  in  this  article,  when  they  are  so  fierce  ia 
another  that  takes  from  such  persons  all  manner  of  excuse. 
It  is,  I  say,  very  strange*  that  it  should  be  so  possible,  and 
.yet  withal  so  unnecessary,  to  keep  the  commandments. 

66.  Obj.  2.  But  if  a  single  act  of  contrition  cannot  pro^ 
4}iire  pardon  of  sins  that  are.  habitual,  then  a  wicked  man,  that 
returns  not  till  it  be  too  late  to  root  out  vicious  habits,  must 
despair  of  salvation.  I  answer,  that  such  a  man  should  do 
«i^eU  to  ask  his  physician^  whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
^escape  that  sickness  i  If  his  physician  say  it  is,  then  the 
man  need  not  despair;  for  if  he  return  to  life  and  health,  it 
iwill  not  be  too  late  for  him  by  the  grace  of  God  to  recover 
in  his  souL  But  if  his  physician  say  he  cannot  recover ; 
Jir»t  Jiet.the  physician  be  reproved  for  making  his  patient  to 

•  Magis  operamini.  Sjrras.  Aageselte  in  opere.  Arabs. 

»  H  Cor.  T.  7,  9.  ?Tiip.  ii.  !^1.  Jjua,  if.  8.  Eph.  iy.  n^t4i.  Col.  iii*9, 10, 
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U^spair.  I  am  snte  be  badi  less  r^aflon  to  <«y  be  clHilMt 
than  tbere  is  to  say»  such  a  person  faa^b  so  fconise  tfaatb^ 
iball  be  saved  witbotit  performing  the  tooditioa.    Bui  ithe 
physician,  if  he  be  ia  wise  man,  will  say ,  so  far  as  he  under*' 
stands  by  the  rales  of  his  «rt,  this  man  oaiuiot  recover ;  bat 
ffnne  'Secret  causes  of  things  there  are,  er  may  be,  by  which 
the  evtnt  may  1»e  better  than  the  most  feaiiOnabie  predictions 
6f  his  art.    The  saine  mmw^r  I  desire  miay  be  taken  in  the 
question  of  his  soml.    Goocerning  which  the  earate  is  1o 
^each  the  rules  and  measaires  of  God>  bat  not  to  gt'Ve  <i  re« 
sokition  condertMng  the  sieoret  and  final  seatence.    2.  The 
tese  of  the  five  foolish  vil^^s,  if  we  may  «K>n8tn»e  it  as  it  is 
tepressed^  gives  a  sad  accoiurt  to  such  persons:  and  uaiest 
that  part  of  the  parable  b*  insignificairt,  which  expressei 
their  sorrow,  their  <Mligem:e»  tdiehr  desire,  their  begging  of 
oil,  theiir  going  out  to  buy  oil  before  the  Brtdagroom  osine, 
fadt  after  it  was  noised  f^t  be  was  coming,  imd  lAie  telssiC^ 
oienc^  of  afl  this,  we  liiay  too  certainly  c<mclade>  that  much 
more  than  a  eingle  act  of  ^contrition,  and  a  mond  revoeatiOto> 
that  is,  a  sorrotir  and  a  uohtion  of  the  pa»t  sins,  «^y  ti^4isM 
.  opon  'Our  <lettth-hed  without  ^eet,  wiAoiita  bebg  ttboepA^ 
to  pardon  end  esivatretn.    S.  When  things  ak«e  oom^  to  libttt 
sad  sAsfte,  let  the  man  hope  as  much  as  be  can ;  Ctod  foAid 
dmt  i  shorid  ifafe  author  to  hini  to  despair.    The  purpose'  of 
this  discoutue  is>  that  menin  he&ftth  s^MiM  %ot  put  ttiiAgs  «e 
diat  cbsperals  conditioii>  cremate  their  hopes  so  little  and 
affiioted,  that  it  maiy  be  disputed  ^Atf^et  they  be  alive  or 
no.    4.  But  this  ^j^<stidti  i%  noAisg  but  ^  temptation  and 
a  snare ;  a  device  to  mab^  ^me  ^nfiMts  thttt  the  A>rmer  ^rgu- 
meiiti^  <fer  fdsfir  men  should  ^ifespaJlr)  ou^  to  be  ansleered, 
ted  ate  ndt  ^tfecMy  cbnViHt^Afg.    f  iiiteAdfeed  them  ody  tck 
iastittftidh  a^  vtislrtt^<Ai,  not  to  confute  any  perste  or  ^ttif 
dMdg,  bat  to  «eadesM  sin,  and  to  irciscue  ^itiexn  fi^m  dMiger. 
BttttMiIy>  fdo  4Mik  th%y>«^#e  mgMly  cbMeliiding  fai^tnord 
ft ^pMiHoiKi  sire  t^leptfbte^;  aMd  if  tbe  oofidt^^fttM t  bf^lmn  %e, 
thsitdy«igp»#dM<(rini^r^ividoc«life  oe!n!Bfoft%c>{^,  o^Aitoatily, 
for  )pardoii,  I  ^etm  tMly  ^lOtfroirfui  «hait  aiiy'ittssi  shotdd  fcU 
inte  IftMt  ^d  "Cfta^^  of  %h!iwgs ;  tis  I  am  refl%  aAli^dted  aftd 
MivmMil  Aiat  al^y  la^h  should  IWe  vikly,  xtr  p^ritth  «iis^r- 
ably ;  but  then  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  this  doctrine, 
that  it  makes  men  despi^r,  for  the  purpoee  %ild>  ^i^op^r^ddn- 
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m<|«ciil;  ef  tt  ts«  diat  waen  mre  inramed  to  Ure  bo,  that  they 
may  be  B«ciired  in  flueir  iiopes,  that  is,  that  rmtx  ^  gi¥e  diU-- 
geoec/  to  make  their  callt&g  aad  electiea  sure/  that  they  may 
ftiike  no  desperate  eounies,  aodfail  indo  no  desperate  condi- 
iioii.  And  certainly,  if  any  wmu  preadi  the  neeessily  of  a 
-good  Me,  and  of  actual  obedi^ice,  Jie  may  as:  well  be  chai^ged 
jfe  drire  men  to  despair;  for  the  anm  of  the  foregoing doo- 
irine  is  Aotbang  dse,  but  that  it  ianeeesaary  we  ehoidd  walk 
kwfore  Qod  in  all  holy  conforsation  and  god)ipcisw»  But  iof 
4Ub  I  shall  giine  a  lange  aceomttt  in  the  fifth  eseotioa^ 

Dfaj.  3.  But  if  thdnga  be  thus,  it  is  not  good  i^r  safe  to 
bie  a  crksinal  judge,  aad  all  the  diaoiptine  of  war  witt  he  unr 
lawAd  and  highly  displeasing  to  Ood.  For  if  any  one  be 
4id^en  im  an  act  of  a  great  sin,  and:  aa  H  happees  in  war»  be 
fint  tp  death  ssuldeBly,  without  Ifflsure  and  space  of  re;»enl>- 
ance,  by  the  measures  of  tiiis  doetrine,  the  man  shaB  perish* 
and  conaeqanily  the  power  by  which  he  talh  is  undiaritable. 

I  answerr;  that  in  an  act  o£  ain  the  case  is  otbarwise  than 
an  a  habit,  as  i  Share  alaeady  denonstrated  in  its  pro|»er 
ylaoe:  it  must  be  a  faafait  that  msst  extirpate  a  habit;  ibwt 
an  ^act  is  rescinded  by  ia  ieaa  Yiolence  and  abode  .of  duty : 
asNi  it  is  possiUe  for  aa  act  ^duty  to  be  iso  heroiodlv  or  Uia 
r^entance  of  an  boor  'to  lae  ao  pangent  aad  dcieiroiis^  and 
&m  fiwts  of  tiiat  lepentanoe  putting  fi»rtili  by  idle  sudden 
waniilhs  and  ferroar  of  the  spirit,  be  so  goodly  aad  fair,  «as» 
thT<mgh  ihe  meroieB  of  Qod  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  obtain  par* 
don  of  that  absgle  sin,  if  that  be  all. 

II.  But  it  is  to  foe  consideved,  whether  the  man  lie  ather^ 
wtae  a  Ticioas )pemon, or  w»6  he  agood  tnan»  bnt  byipiafinr* 
tvacand  caielessaeBSJorvesvtaflMndaAia)^  if  besirasagisMid 
Baan,  his  spirit  is  4H>  accustoraed  ito  go^Kl,  that  he  i^  soon 
l»K>aght  to  aa  eseetlevt  aooroiv,  and  to  has  £naa^  fii^te,  ^* 
pieciialiy  hidkig  aravsfkened  by  ^be  sad  aneatof  :a  liasty  deaith : 
mid  if  lie  aoeepts  that  dea^  wiilin§^«  mal^g  tiiat.iviiach  (is 
ipeoesBai9ly«nfercad  wpoa»htm,to  beoone  vohmtary  by  his 
ac«epta|iioai 'oT  it,  johaugqag  the  judgoMnt  into  pBtma^,  jL 
msioe  no  >^pM^stu)n  but  be  ishall  find  nwroy .  Bat  rf  the  ^oiaa 
thus  taik»n  in^a  iatult  ^ais  «dieswiae  a  ficiioms  person,  it  as 
another  oonsideration.  it  is  Jiot  safe  for  him  to  go  to  wnr ; 
but  the  officers  may  as  charitably  and  justly  put  such  a  per- 
son to,  death  for  a  faulty  as  send  him  upon  a  hard  s^nriee. 
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The  doitig  of  his  duty  may  as  well  ruin  him,  as  the  doing  q£ 
i^fault ;  and  if  he  be  reprieved  a  week,  he  will  find  difficxdiy 
in  the  doing  what  he  should,  and  danger  enough  besides. 

III.  The  discipline  of  war,  if  it  be  only  administered 
where  it  is  necessary,  not  only  in  the  general  rule,  but  also  in 
the  particular  instance,  cannot  be  reproved  upon  this  ac- 
count. Because  by  the  laws  of  war,  sufficiently  published, 
every  man  is.  sufficiently  warned  of  his  danger ;  which  if  he 
-either  accept,  or  be  bound  to  accept,  he  perishes  by  his  own 
fault,  if  he  perishes  at  all.  For  as  by  the  hazard  of  his  em- 
ployment he  is  sufficiently  called  upon  to  repent  worthily  of 
all  his  evil  life  past,  so  is  he  by  the  same  hazardous  employ- 
iment,  and  the  known  laws  of  war,  cautioned  to  beware  of 
committing  any  great  sin :  and  if  his  own  danger  will  not  be- 
come his  security,  then  his  confidence  may  be  his  ruin,  and 
then  nothing  is  to  be  blamed  but  himself. 

ly.  But  yet  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  when  such 
cases  do  happen,  and  that  it  can  be  permitted  in  the  parti- 
cular without  the  dissolution  of  discipline,  such  persons 
should  be  pitied  in  order  to  their  eternal  interest.  But  when 
it  cannot,  the  minister  of  justice  is  the  minister  of  God,  and 
dispenses  his  power  by  the  rules  of  his  justice,  at  which  we 
cannot  quarrel,  though  he  cuts  off  sinners  in  their  acts  of 
Bin,  of  whioh  he  hath  given  them  sufficient  warning,  and 
hath  a  l<uig  time  expected  their  amendment :  to  whom  tteit 
of  Seneca  may  be  applied ;  ''  Unum  bonum  tibi  superest,  re* 
preesentabimus  mortem."  Nothing  but  death  will  makescHne 
men  cease  to  sin ;  and  therefore,  '*  quo  uno  modo  possmut, 
desinant  mali  esse.''  God  puts  a  period  to  the  increase  of 
their  ruin  and  calamity,  by  making  that  wickedness  shorter, 
which,  if  it  could,  would  have  been  eternal.  When  men  are 
incorrigible,  they  may  be  cut  off  in  charity  as  well  as  justice ; 
and  therefore,  as  it  is  always  just,  so  it  is  sometimes  pity, 
though  a  sad  one,  to  take  a  sinner  away  with  his  sins  upon 
his  head.  '£irccS«v  ovx  ol6v  je  aXXoic  koI  toUtw  ye  oiv  r^ 
rgAwf^  inrakvOivTBg  rov  ivravOa  Seo/iov  rite  tcaidag  vopiatnmu 
^vyi}v.  When  it  .is  imposNible  to  have  it  otherwise*  this  is 
the  only  good  that  he  is  capable  of  ^  to  be  sent  speedily  to  a 
lesser'  punishment  than  he  should  inherit,  if  he  should  live 

^  tngeniis  faHtiug  vtUe  exitas  remedium  est;  optiummqae  est  abire  ei, qai  adjs 
imiiq)i«m  redittwu  est.  Seqec.  de  Benef.  7.  IQ. 
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longer.  But  iivben  it  can  be  otherwise,  it  were  very  Well-  it 
vwre  so  very  often.  And  therefore  the  customs  of  Spain  are 
in  this  highly  to  be  commended,  who  to  condemned  crimi- 
nals give  80  much  respite  till  the  confessor  gives  them  a 
.'  bene  discessit/  and  supposes  them  competently  prepared. 
iButif  the  lawgivers  were  truly  convinced  of  this  doctrine 
-here  taught;^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  would  more  readily  prac* 
tise  diis  charity. 

'  67.  Obj.  4.  But  hath  not  God  promised  pardon  to  him 
that  is  contrite  i  "A  contrite  and  broken  heart,  O  God,  thou 
iwilt  not  despise '/'  And,  **  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  sins 
unto  the  Lord:  and  so  thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my 
sinV  And  the  prodigal  was  pardoned  immediately  upon 
his  confession,  and  return.  *'  Cceperat  dicere,  et  mox  ilium 
pater  Gomplectitur,"  said  St.  Basil';  "his  father  embraces 
him  when  he  began  to  speak.'' — And  St.  Chrysostom;  ''In 
that  moment,"  says  he,  ''he  wipes  away  all  the  sins  of  his 
ii&/'-^— And  St.  Austin  upon  (hat  of  David  before  quoted; 
*'  My  confession  came  not  so  far  as  my  mouth,  and  God  heard 
'the  voice  of  my  heart." 

68.  To  this  I  answer,  first  concerning  the  words  of  David : 
then  concerning  the  examples.  I.  Concerning  contrition, 
that  it  is  a  good  beginning  of  repentance,  is  certain,  and  in 
its  measure  acceptable  to  God,  and  effective  of  all  its  proper 
^purposes.  But  contrition  can  have  but  the  reward  of  conr 
trition,  but  not  of  other  graces,  which  are  not  parts-  but  ef- 
fects of  it.  God  will  not  'despise  the  broken  and  contrite 
heart ;'  no,  for  he  will  receive  it  graciously,  and  bind  up  the 
rounds  of  it,  and  lead  it^n  in  the  paths  of  righteousness^ 
and  by  the  waters  of  comfort. 

69.  II.  But  a  man  is  not  of  acontrite  heart  as  soon  as  he 
haUi  exercised  one  act  of  contrition.  He  that  goes  to  break 
a  rock,  does  something  towards  it  by  every  blow,  but  every 
blow  does  not  break  it.  A  man's  heart  is  not  so  easily  broken; 
I  mean  broken  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  its  adherence  to  it* 
£very  act  of  temperance  does  not  make  a  man  temperate ; 
and  so,  I  fear,  will  it  be  judged  concerning  contrition. 

60.  III.  But  suppQse  the  heart  be  broken,  and  that  the 
man  is  contrite,  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  so*  God  in- 
deed does  not  despise  this,  but  he  requires  more.     God  did 

X  Psd.li.l7.  y  Psal.  Kxxii.  6,  >  Homil.  de  P^B&it.  ' 
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Hot  ctespifte  Abab'9  repwtaitee»  btit  k  tdicl  not  do  aD  his  moA 
'for  iuin.  He  doei»  not  despite  patience^  nor  meekness,  sor 
jdesignaftioQ^  nor  hof  e^  Mr  txmfessioQ*  nor  any  thing  thai 
himself  comiQands.  But  he  tbst  cocMoiaRds  all,  «^tU  nol*  be 
eoBtent  with  one  alone ;  every  grace  shall  hare  ttsTeivard, 
4>ut  it  shall  not  he  crowaed  alone.  Faith  alone  diall  not 
justify,  and  repentaiioe  ah>ne«  taken  in  its  specifioal,  dintiiie^ 
tive  sense,  shall  not  suffice ;  but  faith,  and  repentajace,  and 
ieharity,  atid  pdtieooe,  and  the  nrhole  ctrde  and  fosary  of 
:graees  atMi  duties,  must  adorn  our  heads^ 

61.  IV,  Those  graces  \stfid  duties  which  «e  eofniiittiidbd 
«s^  and  U>  which  God  hath  promised  glonons  rewards,  nuast 
aEK>t  be  single  or  (ramsieni  acts,  bat  continual  and  permaneid; 
graces.  *'He  that  drinks  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give 
him,  6hall  never  thirst  agaaoi  V^ — ^"  He  that  eats  of  dttsbnead^ 
ishall  live  for  erer ^'' — ^*  He  that  beUeres  in  me,  rivers  m{  Inr*- 
ing  water  sfaall  flow  ftom  his  belly  V — ''  He  Chat  eonfessetii 
his  sins  and  forsaketh  them,  shaH  hasire  otercy." — ^  Repi^ 
said  betiere,  and  wash  away  yKnnrnina*" — Now  these  wocds 
of  wlvwv^  rgwyfov,  iriarsOiav,  jucravociv,  ffl?e  of  extended  and 
•jirodaced  €Agaification,'as  divines  mibserfey  and  aigntfyastate 
of  dnty,  such  as  indudefi  patienee  and  peraeresasce.  Sadi 
also  are  these.  ^  He  ihait  idoth  the  will  ^my  Father^ abided 
for  ev&^J* — '^  If  we  confess  onr  sins,  he  as  jaat  and  laithfifti 
4o  forgive  us  our  isini^  and  to  ricsBttiB  m  &am  all  ini<|uity  ^^ 
— and  ''^they  that  do  such  diings,  ahiU  possess  the  kingdom 
•of  hcanren  V  And,  **  I  w31  deliver  fakn,  becanse  he  hath  pal 
Ills  trust  in  ««.''— And,  ^  If  ye  love  kitn,  lie  also  wiU  love 
as*"^  And,  **  Forgive  atid  ye  sha^  be  forgiven.^-^-These  and 
many  more  do  not  intend  that  any  ooe  graee  aione  is  ettfi-' 
«ieiit,  m«oh  teas  any  obe  ikct  of  one  <^aDe,  prooeeding  from 
the  Spirit  efGMi,  cMi  be  sufficient  to  wipe  off  oar  leprosiei^ 
Bat  these  signify  states  of  duty  and  integrity ;  net  transient 
Actions,  <tt  separate  graces.  And  besides <Aie  infinite  reasoli- 
-ablenisBS  of  the  Aing,  Chis  trv^his  consigned  to  us<platnly  in 
-rScvipture :  Ood  ^  wiA  render  to  every  mai^  according  to  his 
deeds-:  to  them  who  by  piatient  cotttinaanee  ki  "Well  doing, 
%eekfor  gflory,  and  honour,  and  immoi<ta!Hty,  eternal  life*^.*' 
And  if  men  had  pleased,  ^ey  mi^t  as'v^  have  Mien  upon 

•  Jobn,  IT.  14.  <>  id.  ^8.  «  Tii.  S8.  *  t  John,  ii.  17. 

•  IJobaw*  9^.  '  Gal.  t.  11.       r  Ron^  ii.  6, 7. 
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^yrtfrfmypwiiMti,  that  an  act  of  humility  wteld  hMn  ptomreA 
oifr  pardcm,  as  weU  as  that  aa  aict  of  contrition  mil  4o  k : 
iMsattse of  the  ivords of  David,  '*The  Lord  i«<iigh  auto  theia 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart ;  and  will  save  such  as  be  of  litt 
ik«mble  spirft*^."  Sahration  is  as  much  pronaised  to  h«iiiility 
alone,  as  to  contrition  alone ;  that  is>  to  neither  separately, 
htat  m  tile  conjunction  with  other  parts  of  duty. 

(6>^.  V»  Contrition  is  either  taken  in  its  proper  specific 
rtgnificatifon,  and  so  it  is  hat  a  pait  of  repentance ;  and  then 
who  can  say  that  it  shall  be  suffidewt  to  a  full  and  final  pa^* 
4loB?  Repenlanoe ^one  is  notsvfficient;  there miMt be  faitJi, 
and  hope,  amd  charity ;  t&erefefe  much  leas  shall  a  part  be 
MAcient,  when  the  whole  is  not.   But  if  contrition  be  taken 
in  a<senBe  comprehending  more  than  itself,  then  I  demand 
bow  mnch  ahall  it  involve  i  That  it  does  inchide  in  it  an  act 
<if  the  divine  love,  and  a  purpose  to  confess,  and  aresolutteh 
4to  <aflMBd,  is  affinned.    So  fiir  is  welU  Bat  why  thus  far  and 
)io  faitiher  i  Why  shaH  not  c<mtritioa,  when  it  is  taken  fora 
isuffictent  disposition  to  pardon  and  salvation,  signify  as  mu<^ 
lis  repentance  does ;  and  t^pentance  signify  l^e  whole  duty 
4of  a  converted  sinner?  Unless  it  does,  repeiitance  itself,  thsft 
is,  as  it  is  one  c^gle  grace,  cannot  anffioe,  as  i  have  proved 
4Mit  :now :  and  l^erefore  how  shaH  contrition  ^one,  mnch  less, 
an  act  of  contrition  alone,  do  it?  For  my  part,  I  should  b^ 
i^ry  ^ad  at  wtre  ao,  if  God  so  pleased^  for  I  ha^^  as  much 
need  ^  nu^eyas  atny  man,^and  have  as  iitde  reason  to  b^ 
iconfident  fof  ibt  tp&tkdAon  of  ttny  ^epeiHanoe,  as  any  T^rt^ira- 
-mg  mau&v  m.  '$kfe  vorkl.     BiA  I  ^<^onld  9idt  M^flin^y  deceive 
«ay8^,iiOrodiers,  aind4iier€^ore.I  mn^  take  the  sarestoourse, 
4tod  feAowbiB  meaSKHiedwbo  hath4escr^d  the  lines  and  li- 
fteiHs  af  his  QwnmOfty.  But4t is  roiBait.able 4^t  the inanner 
^  th^  Sorip^bum  is  40  inckide  the  oonseqweuto  in  <!be  tmteee* 
4mIs.    ''  Ue  that  is  of  6od>  hesfpeOi  Ood^s  wotd ':''  4fhat  4s, 
afotionly  bears,  but  keeps  it.    For,  *  not  the  ^hearer,  bat  the 
idoer,  is  Messed.*    So  St,  i€Am  in  the  Reveki;ti<m ;  ''  'Blessed 
-ai^the^iiiataiie'called  tb  the  marriaige  of  t^eliambV  They 
mkidtv9Lte  ddled  afpe  bl  essed*;  thfirt;4s,  they  which  4»eing  •called, 
%oaie,  and  cottie  ttvotthiity,  havmg  on  the  weddtng-garmeirt. 
tfior  ^withoot  this,  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  is  M>t  full.    For 
'**mmxff  -are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."    And  thus  also  it  is 

*  Pitl/xxxir.  17.  *  Johtt,  ▼Hi.  47.  **  Apocxix.  9. 
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in  the  present  instance  ;  *  God  will  not  despise  the  contrite 
heart;'  that  is,  the  heart  which,  being  bruised  with  sorrow^ 
returns  to  duty,  and  lives  in  holiness ;  for  in  order  to  holinesS]^ 
contrition  was  accepted. 

But  one  thing  I  shall  remark  before  I  leave  this.  In  the 
definition  of  contrition,  all  the  schools  of  theology  in  the 
world  that  1.  know  of,  put  *  the  love  of  God/  Contrition  is 
not  only  sorrow,  but  a  love  of  God  too.  Now  this  doctrine, 
if  they  themselves  would  give  men  leave  rightly  to  understand 
it,  is  not  only  an  excellent  doctrine,  but  will  also  do  the  whole 
business  of  this  great  question.  Without  contrition  our  sins 
cannot  be  pardoned.  It  is  not  contrition,  unless  the  love  of 
God  be  in  it  Add  tien  but  these — Our  love  to  God  does 
not  consist  in  an  act  of  intuition  or  contemplation,  nor  yet 
directly  and  merely  of  passion;  but  it  consists  in  obedience* 
*  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments :' — that  is  our  love 
of  God.  So  that  contrition  is  a  detestation  of  our  past  sin, 
and  a  consequent  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments: 
only  as  the  aversion  hath  been,  so  must  be  the  conversion ; 
it  was  not  one  act  of  disobedience  only  which  the  habitual 
sinner  is  to  be  contrite  for,  but  many  ;.and  therefore  so  must 
his  contrition  be,  a  lasting  hatred  against  sin,  and  an  babi* 
tual  love,  that  is,  an  habitual  obedience  to  the  divine  cook- 
mandment. 

63.  VI.  But  now  to  the  instances  of  David  and  the  pro- 
digal,  and  the  sudden  pronunciation  of  their  pardon,  there  is 
something  particular  to  be  said^  The  parable  of  the  prodigal 
can  prove  nothing  but  God's  readiness,  to  receive  every  re* 
turning  sinner;  but  neither  the  measu^res  nor  the  times  of 
pardop.  are  there  described.  As  for  David,  his  pardon  was 
pronounced  suddenly,  but  it  was  but  a  piece  of  pardon ;  the 
.aentence  of  death,  which  by  Moses's  law  he  incurred,  that 
only  was.  remitted :  but  after  this  ptirdon,  David  repented 
bitterly  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  fasted  and  prayed,  be  lived 
holily  and  wisely,  he  made  amends  as  he  could ;  and  yet  the 
child  died  that  was  born  to  him,  his  ^on  and  subjects  rebel- 
led, his  concubines  were  dishonoured  in  the  face  of  the  sun^ 
and  the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house.  .2.  But  to 
both  these  and  all  other  instances  that  are  or  can  be;  of  the 
4l]^e.iiature,  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  God^s  pardon 
is  as  early  and  speedy  as  the  beginnings  of  our  repentance  \ 
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but  then  it  is  such  a  pardon  as  is  proportionable  to  the  re-^ 
pentance,  a  beginning  pardon^  to  a  beginning  repentance. 
It  is  one  degree  of  pardon  to  be  admitted  to  repentance  :  to 
have  more  grace  given,  to  have  hopes  of  final  absolution,  to 
be  continued  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  to  be  helped  in  the 
mortification  of  our  sins,  to  be  invited  forwards,  and  corn*' 
fbrted,  and  defetided,  and  blessed,  still  are  further  progres-* 
Bions  of  it,  and  answer  to  the  several  parts  and  perseverance 
of  repentance.  And  in  this  sense  those  sayings  of  the  old 
doctors  are  true,  but  in  no  other  that  I  know  of.  To  this* 
purpose  they  are  excellent  words  which  were  spoken  by  St« 
Austin ;  '*  Nunquam  Deus  spemit  pcenitentiam,  si  ei  sincere 
et  simplicit^r  offeratur ;  suscipit,  libenter  accipit,  amplectt* 
tur  omnia,  quatenus  eum  ad  priorem  statum  revocet  :*' ''  Ood' 
never  does  despise  repentance  that  is  sincerely  offered  to  him; 
he  takes  all,  he  embraces  all,  that  he  may  bring  the  man  to 
his  former  state'/' 

64.  Obj.  5.  But  against  this  doctrine  are  pretended  some 
sentences  of  .the  fathers,  expressly  affirming,  that  a  sinner,  re-^ 
turning  to  God,  in  any  instant,  may  be  pardoned;  even  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  when  it  is  certain  nothing  can  be 
done,  but  single  acts  of  contrition  or  something  like  it.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  book  *  De  Coena  Domini,'  attributed  to  St^t 
Cyprian ;  *'  Sed  et  in  eodem  articulo  temporis  cum  jam  anima^ 
festinatad  exitum,etegrediens  ad  labia  exspirantis  emerserit, 
pcenitentiam  clementissimi  Dei  benignitas  non  aspernatur: 
nee  serum  est  quod  verum,  nee  irremissibile  quod  volunta- 
rium,  et  queecunque  necessita's  cogat  ad  poenitudinem,  nee 
quantitas  criminis,  nee  brevitas  temporis,  nee  horse  extremi- 
tas,  nee  vitce  enormitas,  si  vera  contritio,  si  pura  fuerit  voltip-* 
tatum  mutatio,  excludit  i  veni&,  sed  in  amplitudine  sinus  sut 
mater  caritas  prodigos  suscipit  revertentes,  etvelitnolit  No-^ 
vatus  haBreticus,omni  tempore  Dei  gratia  recipit  poenitentes." 
Truly  this  is  expressly  against  the  severity  of  the  former  doc- 
trine ;  and  if  St.  Cyprian  had  been  the  author  of  this  book, 
I  should  have  confessed  him  to  be  an  adversary  in  this  ques* 
tion.  For  this  author  affirms,  that  then  when  ^'the  soul  is 
expiring,  God  rejects  not  the  contrition  of  him  who  but  then 
returns :  though  the  man  be  compelled  to  repentance,  though 
the  time  be  short,  and ,  the  iniquity  was  long  and  great,  yet 

1  'Serin.  18 1*  de  Tempore;  c.  16. 
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ia  tW  la«|  ham^  if  he  bo  truly  contrilcr,  Ood  will  n0k  i^fDW 
l)im*'  To  thia  I  my,  th«t  he  \hm%  said  these  weords,.  was  om 
ibfiii  Uved  i^t  vefy  long  skice"^;  tlueii  wbea  discipUne  ma 
hiolieo*  and  piely  waa  losife^  wd  eba«ity  was  Mmsen  eold ;  and 
(Ht^Q.tbe  menu's  authority  i#  BOthiiig,  I  need  say  no  more^ 
httfc  that  I  have  been.  lepfoving  this  opmien  att  this  whil^w 
But  thj^re  are  woids  in  St*  Cypnan's  hock  to  Demetriaans^ 
which  aie  confessedly  his,  and  yet  seem  to  pfomise  pafdon 
tK>  dying  peniteMa.  ^'  Nee  qiiisquam  aut  peccatis  setardetur 
avit  an^is^.quo  minw  veniat  ad  oonseqii^ftdain  ssdsutem.  Ia 
IstQ  adbnc  mnndo  manenti  podnitentia  nwlbi  sera  est.  Patet 
ad  indulgentiam  Dei  aditus,  et  qussrentibna  a(tqoe  intelligeor^ 
tibiiis  Yeritatiem  facilis  accessne  est*  Ta  sub  ipso  licet  eidti^ 
et  Tvice  temporalis  occasn  pro  delictis  rogea :  et  DeB»  cpii 
«nns  et  reras  eBt,e€«&s8ione  et  fideagnitionis  ejus  implcvea. 
Yeqia  eovfitenti  datur,  et  ered^nti  indnlgeatia  saln/taiis  de 
Divin&  pietate  conceditur,  et  ad  immortalHs^tcon  snb  ip^ 
morte  tranaitwr/'  .  These  iv^ids  are  indeed  very  expressly  af- 
firms^ve.  of  the  efficacy  of  a  very  hte,  even  of  .a  deaitk'bed 
repeataiu^  if  it  should  so  happen.  But  the  consideration 
of  the  person  whoKy  alters  the  case^  and  makes  it  inap^i^r 
cable  to  the  case  of  dying  Christiana.  For  Demetrianua  was 
then  a  pagan,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Christiann.  '^  Neo 
saltern  conteBtns  ea  dolorum  nostromm  oompendio,  et  sim-* 
plici  ao  yeloci  brentate  poenarnm :  admovea  laniandis  com 
poribus  kmga  tojrmenta.  Innoxios,  justos,  Deo  caros  domo 
privas,  patrimonio  spolias,  catenis  premis,  carcere  inchidis, 
bestiis,  gladio,  ignibus  punis."  This  man  St.  Cyprian,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Christian  charity,  which  teaches  to  pray  fop 
our  persecutors,  and  to  loTe  our  enemies,  exhorts  passionately 
to  believe  in  Christ,  to  become  a  Christian,  and  though  he 
was  very  old,  yet  to  repent  even  thai  would  not  be  too  late« 
**  Hujus  sacrameato  et  signo  censeamur ;  Hnnc  (si  fieri  po^ 
test)  seqaamur  onmes  :"  **  Let  us  all  foUow  Christ ;  let  us 
all  be  consigned  with  his  sign  and  his  8acrament.''--4-Now 
there  is  no  pierad venture,  but  ne w<^onverted  persona,  heathens 
pewly  gmng  up  tbeiar  names  to  Christ  and  being  baptised, 
if  they  die  in  an  hour,  and  were  baptized  half  an  hour  aftet 
they  believe  in  Christ,  are  heim  of  aalvattoa.  .  And  itrwas  inn 
possible  to  be  otherwise;  for  when  the  heathen  world  wsa 
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to  be^  converted^  itad  the  Gospel  prtached  to  alt  perioos,  «ikl 
mcfk,  and  dymg  mdn,  it  ttuut  either  be  eflfeetive  to  tbetn  atoOL 
of  all  the  promises,  or  by  ncrthing  could  th^y  be  called  to  tlk^ 
religion.  They  who  were  not  Chnstitasy  wete  not  to  b# 
judged  by  the  laws  of  Christ.  But  yet  Cfaristiaiii  are ;  and 
that  is  a  full  account  of  this  partieuhr,  since  the  laws  of  war 
religion  require  of  us  a  holy  Kfe ;  but  the  religion  could  d^ 
maadof  strangecs  nothing  bat  to  believe,  and  at  first  promise 
to  obey,  and  then  to  do  it  accordingly^  if  they  shall  liy^e* 
Now  to  do  this,  was  never  toa  kte  ^  and  thiii  is  all  which  itf 
affirmed  by  St.  Cyprian. 

65.  St.  Jerome  '^  affirmed,  **  Nunquam  sera  est  conyersic;i 
latro  de  cruce  transit  ad  Paradisum.''  And  St.  Austin"^;  '*  D# 
nuUo  desperandum  est,  quamdiu  patientia  Dei  ad  pcsniten^ 
tiam  adducit  :''-^and  again  ;  "  De  quocunque  pcssimo  in  httc 
vitft  constitute  uiique  non  csst  desperandum.  Nee  pro  ilia 
imprudenter  oratur,  de  quo  non  desperatur.''  Concerning  die 
wcmb  of  St.  Jerome,  the  same  answer  will  serve  which  I  gave 
to  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian ;  because  his  instance  ia  of  Ihsi 
thief  upon  the  cross,  who  then  came  first  to  Christ :  and  his 
case  was  as  if  a  heathen  were  new  converted  to  Christtaoity^ 
**  Baptizatus  ad  horam  secarus  hinjc  e^it,''  was  the  rule  of  the 
church  P.  But  God  requires  more  holiness  of  Christians  than 
he  did  of  strangers ;  and  therelof  e  he  also  expects  a  longer  and 
more  laborious  repentance.  But  of  this  I  have  given  account 
in  the  case  of  Demetriaaus.  St.  Austin's  words  press  not 
at  all :  all  that  he  says  is  this,  '^  We  must,  despair  of  no  man, 
so  long  as  the  mercy  of  God  leadetb  him  to  repentance."  It 
is  triiK,  we  must  not  absolutely  despair ;  but  neither  must  we 
presume  without  a  warraM :  nay,  hope  as  long  as  God  palis 
^flectuaUy.  But  when  the  severity  of  God  cuts  bim  off  from 
repentance,  by  allow^g  him  no  time,  or  not  time  enough,  to 
finish  what  is  required,  the  case  is  wholly  differing. 

But  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  words  which  are  not  easy  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  former  doctrine.  The  words  of  St.  Chry^ 
Bostomare  these ^:  ''Take  heed  of  saying,  that  there  is  a 
place  of  .pardon  only  for  them  that  have  sinned  but  little.  Fof 
if  you  please  suppose  any  one  abounding  with  all  malicioas^ 

'^  Epitt  «d  Letam,  «t  tA  Paulam  et  SsMbmuhmi. 
*  S«rBi.  11.  de  Verb.  Dom.  eft  eem.  58.  de  Tempore. 
•*  Vide  Hist,  of  ibe  Life  of  the  Holy  Jeeus,  part.  $.  disc.  9. 
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ness,  abd  diat  hath  done  all  things  ^ich  shut  men  from  the' 
kingdom ;  let  this  man  be  not  a  heathen^  but  a  Christian  and' 
acG^ted  of  God,  but  afterward  a  whoremonger,  an  adulterer,  an 
effeminate  person,  unnaturally  lustful,  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  a 
slanderer,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  committed  siich  crimes, 
truly  I  will  not  be  to  him  an  author  of  despairing,  although 
he  hath  persevered  in  these  wickednesses  to  an  extreme 
old  age." — Truly  neither  would  I.  But  neither  could  he  nor 
any  man  else  be  forward  to  warrant  his  particular.  But  if 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  old' age  be  well  employed,  ac- 
cording as  the  time  is,  and  the  spending  of  that  time,  and  the 
eatnestness  of  the  repentance,  and  the  greatness  of  the  grief, 
and  the  heartiness  of  the  return,  and  the  fulness  of  the  resti-^ 
tution,  and  the  zeal  of  amends,  and  the  abundance  of  charity, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  devotion,  so  we  approach  to  very 
many  degrees  of  hope.  But  there  is  diflPerence  between  the 
case  of  an  extreme  old  age,  and  a  death-bed.  That  may  have 
more  time,  and  better  faculties,  and  fitted  opportdnities,  and* 
a  clearer  choice,  and  a  more :  perfect  resistance  between 
temptation  and  grace.  But  for  the  state  of  death^bed,  al* 
though  there  is  in  that  also  some  variety,  yet  the  best  is  very 
bad,  and  the  worst  is  stark  nought ;  but  concerning  the  event 
of  both,  God  only  is  the  judge.  Only  it  is  of  great  use  that 
Chrysostom  says  in  the  same  letters  to  Theodorus,  '^Quod- 
que  est  majoris  facilitatis  argumentum,  etiamsi  non  omnem 
pree  se  fert  pcenitentiam,  brevem  illam  et  exiguo  tempore 
faetam  non  abnuit,  sed  magnftmercede  compensat:"  "Even 
a  dying  person  ought  not  to  despair,  and  leave  off  to  do  those 
little  things  of  which  only  there  is  then  left  to  him  a  possi- 
bility ;  because  even  that  imperfect  repentance,  done  in  that 
little  time,  God  rejects  not,  but  will  give  to  it  a  great  reward." 
*-*So  he  did  to  Ahab.  And  whatsoever  is  good,  shall  have 
a  good,  some  way  or  other  it  shall  find  a  recompense :  but 
every  recompense  is  not  eternal  glory,  and  every  good  thing 
shall  not  be  recompensed  with  heaven.  To  the  same  purpose 
is  that  of  Coelestinus,  reproving  them  that  denied  repent- 
ance to  persons,  ''qui  obitus  sui  tempore  hoc  animee  sues 
cupiunt  remedio  subveniri,"  ^'  who  at  the  time  of  their  death 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  it."  *'  Horremus,  fateor,  tantoe  impie- 
tatis  aliquem  reperiri,  ut  de  Dei  pietate  desperet ;  ^uasi  non 
posset  ad  se  quovis  tempore  concurrenti  succurrere,  et  peri- 
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4$lii^ii^n]^  sub  oqere  peaoatorum  Uoa^ta^oi,  pond©requOi«e 
e^pedire,  desiders^t,  liberfire,"  "  I  confers  (sailb  he)  xt^ibr 
hpr  tbat;  any  oive  ahoul4  be  found  to  be  of  sogcent  impiety  as 
to  desp.^ir  of  GodV  j^ercy ;  as  if  he  could  xy^t^  at  aay  timet  r€^ 
li^ve  him  that  cQme»  it6  him»  and  ettse  him  tbat>uQ»  to.  be 
eased  of  the  burd^aof  l^  isios."  " Quid  hw  jogt):aiibd  fe«^iY 
&Cf  "  Wh^  eteie  is  this  but  to  add  death  to  die  dying  man; 
and  to  kiUhis  soul  with  cruelty,  by  denying, thai  be  caitbe 
absolved,  sioce  God  48  most  ready  to.  help«  and;  iayitiiig  to 
lepeutQjice,  and  thus  promises,  spying, '  In  what  daiy  aettudr  the 
lijajver  sbal  be  converted,  his  sins  shall  not  be  implited  .tq 
hixxx  9'  wd  again;.'  liwould  not  the  death,  of  a  sixmeF,  but  iht^ 
he  ahottl4  he  couyeiDted  and  live  r  He  tbeirtf ore.  takaa  ^va-» 
lion  from  a  maou  v^ho  denies  him.bis  hoped^foc  repentance  li| 
the  time  of  biadeelb ;  and  he  despairs  of  the  clemency  irf  G6d» 
who  does  not  beliene  it  sufficient  to  help  the  dying maftii&a 
moment  of  tbne.  Thjef  diief  on  the  cross  hahg^ig0U'Qfaxii^'4S( 
right  hand  had  I6st  hia  reward,  if  the  jrepehtance  of  one^faoQc 
had  not  helped  hinu  Wben  he  waist  in  paiki,  heTeplented'atid 
obtained  paradise  by  dpe  discourse*.  Therefore  the  true  con<» 
version  to  God  oC  dying  persons,  is  to  be  accounted  of  by  the 
mind  rather  t^ian.  by  time.''  Thus  far  St.  Ccelestine.^^The 
sum  of  which  is  this:  that  dying  persons  must  not  be  thfftt«| 
into  despair :  because  God^s  inercy  is  infinite^  and  his  pbwei 
is  infinite.  He  can  do  what  he  please,  snd  he  may  do  sabred 
than  we  kndw  6f,  rnvta  more  than  he  hath  promised  ;;'and 
therefore  they  that  nxe  spiritiial,  must  not  refuse  to  doiall  thi^ 
they  can' to  sucli  piiserable  persons.  And  in  all  this  there  ii 
nothing,  to  be  reproved,  but  that  the  good  map  byiticompe* 
tent  arguments  goes  about  to  prove  what  he  had  a  minditoi 
If  the  hindering  such  persons  to  despair  be  ail  that  he  intends^ 
it  is  well;  if  more  be  intended,  his  argumenta  will  not  do  it^^ 
66.  Afterward,  in  the  descending  agesof  tbe.chuich, 
things  grew  worse,  and  it  began  to. be- good  doctrine  even  is 
the  days  of  St.  Isidore :  V  Nullus  despeeaie  debet  veniam, 
etiamsi  cirea  finem  vitse  ad  posnitentiam  convertatur.  Umim^ 
quemqye  enim  Deus  de  suo  fine,  non  de  vit^'  preefterit^  judi-^ 
oat '":"  '  ^'God  judges  aman  by  his  end,  ixbt  by  his  past  life;; 
and  therefore  no  maapmust  despair,  dfpardoii,  tiiough:be  be 
not  converted  till  about  theend^f  Ms  hfe/'    But  ialfltts^ 
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.worda  there  is  a  lenitive,  "circa  finem  vit8&;"  iif  he  be  fcon- 
yerted  "  about  the  end  of  hia  b7e ;"  that  is,  in  his  last  or  ^e-* 
clipiog,  years :  which  may  contain  a  fair  portion  of  time,  lik^ 
those  who  were  called  in- the  eleventh  hour^  that  is,  ^cjr^a 
fipLem  vitae/  but  not '  in  fine ;' '  aboutf  not  *  in  the  end  of  their 
life/  But  St.  Atistin,  or  Gennadius,  or  whoever  is  author  pf 
the  book '  De  Ecdesiasticis  Dogmatibus/  speaks  home  to  the 
question,  but  against  the  former  doctrine  ^  '' Pcaniteatis^ 
aboleri  peccata  indubitanter  credimus,  etiamsi  in  ultinitO.yijt^ 
spiritu  admissorumpoeniteatyet  public&lamentatione  pecc^f|E^ 
prod^uitur,  quia  proposi turn  Dei,  quo  deerevit  sal vare  quod 
perierat,  stat  immobile :  et  ideo  quia  voluntas  ejus  non  inu- 
tatiir,  sive  fsmendatione  vitae  gi  tempus  conceditur^  sive  sup-* 
plici  confessione,  sicontinu^  vit&  exceditur,  venia  peccatoruni 
fideliter  pmsumatur  ab  ilk,  qui  nonvult  mortem  peccatoris, 
sed  ut  convertatur  k  perditione  poenitendo,  et  salvatus  mise- 
ratioue  Domini  vivat.  Si  quis  aliter  de  justissim&  D^i  pietate 
s^ntit,  noa  Christianus  sed  Kovatianus  est  :*'  '  That;^in8  $ir<e 
takei^  off  by  repentance,  though  it  be  but  in  the  last  breath 
of  our  life,  we  believe  without  doubting.  He  that  thinks 
otherwise  is  not  a  Christian  but  a  Npyatian..  If  we  have  time^ 
our  sins  are  taken  away  by  amendment  of  life ;  but  if  we  diq 
prea^ntly,  they  are  taken  off  by  humble  confession.'— This  19, 
his  doctrine.  And  if  he  were  infallible,  there  w^re  i^pthiiig 
to  be  said  against  it.  ,  But  to  balance  this,  we  have^^  ^^!^ 
sober  discourse  of  St.  Austin  in  these  W(»r4^*  -  *'  K  s|ny  n^ai\ 
placed  in  the  last  extremity  of  sickness,  would  be  admitted 
to  xepentance,  and  is  presently  reconciled,  and  so  departs,  I 
confess,  to  you,  we  do  not  deny  to  him  what  he  asks,  biit  we 
do  not  presume  that  he  goes  hence  well.  I  do  not  presume,  I  de- 
ceive you  not,  I  do  not  presume.  A  faithful  man  living  well, 
goes  hence  securely.  He  that  is  baptized  but  an  hojur  before^ 
goes,  hence  segurely.  He  that  repents  and.  afterward  lives 
well,  goes  hence  securely.  .  He  that  repents  at  last  and  iare- 
Qonciled,  whether  he  goes  hence  securely  I  am  not  secure. 
Where  Pam:  secure,  I  tell  you,  and  give  security.;  wh^re  I 
am  not  securcj^l  can  admit  to  repentance,  but  I  canj:^ot  give 
security."— And  a  little  after.  "  Attend  to  wha.t  I  say.  I  ought 
to  explain  clearly  what  I  say,  lest  any  ope  should  misunder-. 
stand  me.    Do  I  sa.y  he  shall  be  damned  M  do  not  say  it^ 

'  C.  ao.  t  Lib.  so.  hom.  41. 


Bb  I  say  he  shall  be  pardoned  ?  I  do  hot  say  it.     And  \^hat 
say  you  to  me  f-  I  know^  not.     I  presume  not,  I  promise  not, 
I  know  not.    Will  you  free  yoursdf  from  doubt  ?  Will  you 
atoid  that  \<rhich  ife  uncertain  f  Repent  while  thou  art  ih 
heal):h.     For  if  you  do  pbnance  while  you  are  Well,  and  sick* 
nfess  find  yoU  so  doing,  run  to  be  reconciled ;  and  if  you  do 
s6,  you  are  secure^    Why  are  you  secure  i  Because  you  re- 
pented at  that  time  when  you  could  have  sinned.     But  if  you 
repent  then  when  you  cannot  sin,  thy  sins  have  left  thee, 
thou  hast  not  left  them.    But  how  know  you  that  God  will 
ridt'  forgive  him  f    You  say  true.  How  ?  I  know  not.  I  know 
that,  I  know  hot  this*  .  For  therefore  I  give  repentance  to 
you,  because  I  know  not.    Fot  if  I  knew  it  would  profit  you 
nothing,  I  wotld  not  give  it  you.    And  if  I  did  know  that  it 
would  profit  you,  1  would  not  affright  you.    There  are  but, 
these  two  things.     Either  thou  shalt  be  pardoned,  or  thou 
shalt  not.    Which  of  these  shall  be  in  thy  portion  I  know 
rio't.    Therefore  keep  that  which  is  certain,  and  let  go  that  , 
which  is  uncertain.*'    Some  suppose  these  to  haVe  been  the  . 
words  of  St.  Ambrose,  not  of  St.  Austin.    But  St.  Austin" 
hath  in  his  sermons  ^  de  Tempore*  somethihg  more  decretory  . 
than  the  former  disco urse«    "He  that  is  polluted  with  the  . 
filth  of  sins,  let  him  be  cleansed  '  exomologesiis  satisfactione/ 
^ivith  the  satisfaction  of  repentance/    Neither  let  him  put  it 
oW,  that  he  do  riot  require  it  till  his  death-bed,  where  he  can- 
not pei'form  it.    For  that  persuasion  is  unprofitable.    It  is 
nothing  for  a  sinner  to  repent,  unless  he  finish  his  repent- 
ance.   For  the  voice  of  the  penitent  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  amendment  of  his  faults :  for  in  the  satisfaction  for  . 
great  crimes,  not  words,  but  works,  are  looked  after.    Truly 
repentance  is  given  in  the  last,  because  it  cannot  be  denied ;  . 
but  we  cannot  affirm,  that  they  who  so  ask,  ought  to  be 
absolved.    For  how  can  the  lapsed  man  do  penance  ?    How 
shall  the  dying  man  do  it  ?  How  can  he  repent,  who  cannot  . 
do  Works  of  satisfaction  or  amendment  of  life  ?     And  there- 
fbre  that  repentance  which  is  required  by  sick  men,  is  itself 
weak ;  that  which  is  required  by  dying  men,  I  fear  lest  that  . 
also  die.    And  therefore  whosoever  will  find  mercy  of  God*, 
let  him  do"  his  repentance  in  this  world,  that  hemaybeisaved 
in  the  world  to  come.*' — Higher  yet  are  the  worsds  of  Pattli? 

«Serm.  57. 
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nO%  IfHiflihop  of  Nola,  to  F4u$ttts  of  Rhegfam»  inqpflring  ^bat 

.  is  to  be  done  to  deftth-4>ed  penitents  ;  *'  lnifflic4  p^rgi^sione 

mentitur,  qui  ^laQ^la^  l^ngft  rotate  jc^ntracta^  subitis  et  ini|- 

ji^libijis;  abol^nda^  g^mitibup  arbitrator:,  qw  t/empore  con- 
.,fb$isip  esse  poteet,  satisfajctio  ^se  non  poitest*." .  "  He 
Jfei  with  tb^eipersuaaiojl  ofvan  W^pay,  whp,  thinks  t  that 
-thQ8§!!  Sjjains  lyhich.  bjW^Q  been  long  contracting,,  can  be 
iftW^depIy  wAsbed  pff  Wtb  a  few  unprofitable  sighings,  at 
,tjj4t  Jao(ie.whei^  h^  ^n  ,ponfe§8,  but,  nev^er  maVe  an^ends." 
rtfrA^ad  a.  Uitl^  jift^r ;  \\  Ciilfi^a .  exequendam  int^rioris;  l^«0i- 
WS  satiitatam,  non  |o|i^m.acpipi«ndi  yii^ynta^,  $0d.^gwdi.ej5- 
fieotatnr  utiUtas:";  and^agwiu  ^'Hujqsiag^  JM^ipip*  »*<^ 
M\  pO€K5enda,  ita  jopefpcpo^wnmanda  ^t*,":  /^TJa^j^  ,»a^ 
jciepeiite.trnly,  :«^he«  wb%t  bfJ  a^rma  wifh  b)8  W^P^^/  -N  ^^ 
finisfe  Wth  bis  .hand  i^'-^jtbat  ip,  «^  i?i4y/d«pl?i^|aBa^ 
fiin,jb}it  ^o  nl^ortify  itp,  To;  wbioh  I  add  tl^e  v^^oifA^  i^  ^^^^^ 
fiiwubisbop  of:  An^a^^^.:  ..'*  At  o^ift  n^ljitain  jtemfHi?  adva- 
AJ^t,^iet  iiidepr^^bile  /iiepr^t^ip^,.  o^rpo^ia^  et  aninuB  nexmn 
disspk^,  r^pjatatio  snbvbi t.OQrif in , 11519)  irrvitapatr^ta  8unj;,at 
|WJ»t^ti^.afiraet.ikilMlliirofjxtHraji  .Tunc  enim.jlfmuaii  pee- 
i^tentia.  j^j^Pfd^t;  ct^fn^poe^itena  emendandifacnltat^m  habet; 
«llbWiijl/van^  .CPpi^r  Cef^fl  faciendi^  inutilis  est  dolor^  et  irrita 
p^nait^Qti^;"'  /*  Wb^  tbe  ^et  timp  ^b^U  cpime,,  ^vhan  the  r> 
rer^i^bl^  4€loree  sh^ll  dissohje  the.  unison,  o^  spuland  bqdy, 
tbeaabaU  tbe  nxemory  of  .th<>se  things  return  wbioh  were 
dopis  io  par  Ufetun^i  and  a  late  repent s^i^ce  that  shall  profit 
ili)|tbi9g»  ;..F|pr  tben  repentane^  is  pr9^ table;  wj||iep  ]the]^peni- 
tenjb. caQ.  .amei;id.,hi^  fault :  but.  whep^  tbt,^/  power  qf  doii^ 
IfT/^U  is  taken  away,  gri^f  ,iS;unprofita^bie,..and  the  rqpent^pe 
Yfdo/'  ]^ow  ,tp  j^be.^ords  of  G/enn^dii)^  hj^f$>?Q  S^^t^  I  an- 
|iW:^r,  that  they  are  a  fierce  reproof  of  th|e  No vat^n  doctrine 
9dd  too  great  ,an  p^rifiestp^ss  of  goipg  ^^g  fj^f.fr^^pif  tbegi^  ^ 
i>^  jeftalsp.tj^es^ysrjty,  ^hich  wis^^ftd.g^flai|n  didaAt^ 

Jiflap  tea«h»  ai^d  ought  ^Jw^y^lo  F?^*%>  x%:^.«l^.tpcwrf  ftR? 
£iflr9r  by.  another,,  n^verjttii^kjftg  afly,c9»tradiic!fe>u  fuiSeie^^ 
l©|.e$^  ^t  we^ag^ififfltjey^ry  tl^iffigt^t  the  Nqy^^iaps  difl;^, 
l^pugh  al§o  it  was  8iai4  a^d  beKaypd  by.^H^  OJfttio^P^-:  Bnf 
J,  abali^  fesu^e,  tj^is  discourse  ii>,  i|^^  foU^ving  ch^pte^ 
lKh^r^.HP(<>n.anotbpf  pqc^^oja  I,  i|l»aU.give  ac^qw^  ftfftfte  fer 
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tftt^Ieftgt.al^  sCinct  aVi  the  severest  part  titt  this  diseotirse, 
ttbby  degrees  it^te^n^  budisbruaiL  intKy  fhcf^  tie^ntiomttess 
ftBd  dissohxliOtt  of  ibe  present  a^cf.  ■  r   :  :    ■ 

'  67.  Ob>  6/  Bttt  if  ift  be  necessary  edbxttl^afte  the  habits 
of  sin,  and  to  acquire  (being  helped  by  God's  grace)  the  con-« 
tiny  bablls  of  virtne ;  bow  can  it  Are  \i^kh  old  and  decayed 
men,  or  wHh  oien  that  havis  tt  lingeting»tediotis>  protracted' 
sseka^M  (for  I  (ki{ipose  their  case  is  very  qear  ihe  ssimeX  who 
mMi-mtMii]^r«te  or  nnchast6<  all  their  lifbtime/ and  until' 
tfaiiy 'b6«ld'be  so  no  longer  ;  but  h^w  c^n  they  dbtain  the 
habit'of  chastity  who  cakinot  i6  uiiy  actft  «(^  t^hastijty ;  or  of 
intemperance,  who  have  'l6Ui  'their  stom^bb^  f^nd  have  not* 
9»y)  incHnlvtfbh  or  temptation  to  the  contrary  f    And  every 
iB^rtire  miidt  be  'cum  potetttiA  a*  fopjiositum;*  if  itbe  not* 
choam,  it  i6  not  virtue,  nor  reWard^Me.     And  ^  case  is  al-' 
miotft'tbei  same^  td  M  persons  yoiln^  or  old;  Who  h^venot  op- 
portunity bfftcthig  thosegraces,  in  thfe  toalteir  li^f  Which  they 
have  Ayrttcnrly  previiricat^d. 

68;  To  this  r  answer  many  tbiiig^;  a^d  ^^f  ftr^  of  use  in^ 
the  0)cplicatioh  of  ibis  mi^tbrilii:  qiitesftion.'  T;  Old  men  mky* 
exereide  matiy  tictb  of  chastity  botb  int^nal  and  external.' 
For  if  they  l!nay  be  uncbfiti^te,  they  may  a)dd  1>e  chaifte :  but' 
St.  Paul  6p^iA:s  df  the  iurkkytycSi-k^,  *  men  thaft  IJetng  past  '- 
ftelii^,  y«ft  Were  given  to  la^dvioushe^;'  av^ipSira&c  avhpzc, ' 
'  half  m^Ui  half  boys/  'prurientes  in  sepulchro/  -For  it' is  not 
the  bMy  but  the  soul  that  iis  wanton  ;  and  an  evil'  man  may 
sin  vrith  ineffective  lu^ts;  ^s  h^  that  lusts  eifler  a  Wk>mdn^ 
whom  he  cannot  have,  sins  with  his  sou!.*  '  Now  wbereViBi^ 
thedd  IfnUwAil  desires  can  be,  there  also  they  dan  be  moKf-^ 
fied;  and  an  old  manxan  love  to  talk  of  his  past  vahifi^,^ 
oTi'M^  rescind'  them  by  repentbnce,  or  desire  that  he  ^ere 
ytWBg'  and  active  in  wickedness ;  and  therefore  if  he.  chdbseS ' 
not  t^'doM,  aitd  ^therefore  Avoids  these  arid  the  like,  out  of  ^ 
h^red  of  his  6ld  iixipurities,b6doeB  the  proper  works  bf  that  ^ 
gmeei)  which  he  also  may  do  the  easier^  because  then  hia' 
teidptlktidns  to  the  contrary  are  hot  so  strong :  but  this' ad*  * 
vlintaig;e4^  Hot  worth  staying  ferso  long.  They  that  do  so,  * 
v«ti€bl!e<l^na€ioii  a  long  time  toy;either,  and  may  also  hat^; 
an  evit^^  proper  td  that  state,  greater  than  this  little  advantage ' 
I  iniitatioe.  • 

II.  If  there  werie  no  other  act  of  chastity  to  be  exereis«!d' 
by  old  persons,  by  reason  of  dwir- disability ;  yet  the  very 
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accepting  from  the  hands  of  God  thiil  djsability;  'and' the  de-^ 
lighting  in  that  circumstance  of  things,  in  which  it  is  irapoB** 
sible  to  sin  as  formerly,  must^  needs  be  pleasing^  t^  *God,  be^ 
osfvse  it  is  a  nolition  of  the  former  $ins,  and  a  Aem^  of 
pleasing  him, 

III.  Every  act  of  sorrow  for  nachastity  isab  actof.chtts* 
tity  I  andif  this  sorrow  be  great  and  lasting,.  permtoMt.and 
habitual,  it  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  And  if  tothese 
the  penitent  adds  penal  actions  and  detestations  of  hisf^riinosy 
revenge  and  apt  expressions  of  his  holy  anger  againftt  his  sin; 
these  do  produce  a  quality  in  the  soul  contrary  to  tliaiwhicb 
ms4Q  him  formerly  consent  to  lust. 

IV.  When  a  vicious  habit  is  to  be  extirpatisd,  and  the 
contrary  introduced,  it  is  not  necessary  that  tiie  contrary  be 
acted  by  the  body,  but  be  radicated  in  the  soul;  it  is  neoett* 
sary  tliat  the  body  do  nqt  siu  in  that  instance ;  but  it  is  imt 
always  required,  that  contrary  acts  be  done  by  the  body. 
Suppose  Origen  had  been  a  lustful  person  before  his  castra* 
tion,  yet  he  might  hs^ve  been  habitually  chaste  afterward;  by 
doing  iipiritual  acts  of  a  corporal  chastity*  Ai^d  there  are 
many  sins  whose  st^na  lies  in  the  body,  to  which  th^  body 
afterward  cannot  oppose  a  bodily  act  in  the  sanie  iai^tasiQe; 
as  be  that  by  intemperate  drinking  onpe  or  ofte«ier,  falls  into 
a  loathing  of  wiue ;  he  that  di^i^embers  himself;  and  many 
others ;  for  which  a  repeintanc^is  possible  and  Asceasary, 
but  yet  a  contrary  specific  act  cannot  be  opposed,  In^these 
cases  it  is  sufficient  that  the  habit  be  placed  in  the  spul,  and 
a  perfect  contrary,  quality  superinduced,  which  is  tOfbe  dotiie 
by  9  freq^pt  repetition  of  the  itcts  of  repentance  picqi^  to 
the  sin.  .     ' 

'.  y.  There  are  some  sins  for  which  amends  is  to  be  made 
in  th^  way  of  commutation>  when  it  cannot  be  in  the  proper 
instance.  ^'  Redime  pecoata  tua  eleemosynis,"  said  Paniel' 
to  ^Nebuchadnezzar ;  *'  Redeen^  thy  sins  with  alms,  and  thy 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor/'  Our  English  Bi- 
bles read  this,  *'  Break  off  thy  sins  by  alms  ;*^  as  if  alifkfl  were 
directly  contrary  to  pride,  or  lust,  or  gluttony ^^  or  tyianny; 
and  the  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor  a  direct  interoision  and 
interruption  of  the  sin.  He  that  gives  alms  that  he  may 
keep  his  lust,  loses  his  soul  and  his  money  too.  But  he  tbut 
leaves  his  lust,  or  is  driven. from- it,  and  gives  akns  tp  oblain 

>  Ded.  iv.  t7* 
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Gfid'is  favKHir  for  his  pavdon^  by  doing  eomethingthfitii8(gfar 
ciouaiia^his  eyies,  this  mftoiis  agood  penitent;  if  his  alnos  b^ 
gse^t  andf }  propordonable,  giv^ea  freely  and  without  coh«- 
^f^raint^  when  be  can  keep  them,  and  receive  and  retail  the 
temporal  advantage,  and  be  assisted  by  all  those  other  acta 
and  habited  of  whyoh  hid  present  state  is  capable.  It  6ZMnot 
besairiv  tbettogivQ  alms^caii,  in  all  liueh  cases,  be  sufficient  $ 
as  it  will  be  hard  to  say  that  so  many  a^t«  of  the  contrary 
grane  will  suffice  to  get  a  habit,  or  obtoin  a  pardon ;  but  it  £s 
teue,  that  to .  give  alms  is  a  proper  action  of  repentance  in 
ftach  :cases,  and  is  in  order  to  pardon.    For, 

VI.  As  there  is  a  supreme  habit  of  vicCx  a  transoendenl 
yileness,  that  is,  a.custom'  and  readiness  to  do  every  sin  as  it 
i£f  presiented  in  its  proper  temptation,  and  this  is  worse  than 
the  habit  of  any  one  sin ;  so  there  is  a  transcendent  habit  of 
grace,  by  which  a. man  is  spholy  and  just  and  good,  that  he 
i^  ready  to  obey  Gknl  in  every  instance.  That  is  malioe;  and 
this  is- charity;  When  a  man  hath  this  grace  habitually^  al* 
(bough  it  may  be  so  that  he  cannot  produce  the  proper  8pe« 
(ufic  habit  opposite  to  his  sin  for  which  he  specially  repents, 
yet  his  supreme  habit  does  contain  in  it  the  speot&e  habit 
vtrtuaUy  and  traascendently.  An  act  of  .this  charity  will 
not  do  this,  but  the  habit  will.  For  he  that  does  a  single  act 
9f  clmrity,  may  also  do  a  smgle  act  of  malice ;  and  he  that 
denies  this,  knows  jaoi  what  be  says,  nor  ever  had  experience 
of  himself  or  any  man  else.  For  if  he  that  does  an  act  of 
chariiy,  that  is,  he  who  by  a  good  motion  from  God's  Spirit, 
does  any  thing  because  >God  hath  oommand^d,  to  say  that 
tiiis  man  will  do  evary  thing  which  is  so  con)manded,'i8  to 
say,  thiat  a  good  man  can  never  fall  into  a  great  sin :  which  is 
evidently  untrue.  But  if  he  that  does  one  act  in  obedience 
to  God>or  in  love  to  him(forobediencet  is  love),  will  aUo  do 
more,  then. every  man  that  does  one  act  to  please  his'seuses, 
may  as  well  be  supposed  that  he  wUl  do  more;*  ^^^  theif  no 
mauf's  life  should  have  in  it  any  varietyy.but  be^ll  of  a  piece, 
entirely  good,  or  entirely  evil.  I  see  no  difference  in  the 
instenoes,  neiUier  can  there  be,  so4ong  as  a  man  in  both 
states  hath  a  power  to  choose.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that 
a  single  act  of  contrition,  or  of  charity,  cannot  put  a  man  into 
the  stato  of  the^divine  favour,  it  must  be  the  grace  oT' habit 
of  charity  ;  and  that  is  a  magazine,  of  habits  by  equivalejaGy, 


a6d  iisifbhidatly  th^  state!  of  grace-  And  iij^  tbe^  ateotnils, 
i€ol4  men  >  will  re|>6Qt,  and  do  wbat  ttey  can  do>  and  are^en^ 
abled  in  tkat  state,  they  ba^e  no  cause  to  b^  afflicted  wilb 
too  great  fears  concerning  the  instances  of  their  hkbit&,  or 
the  sins  of  their  youth.  Concerning  persons  that  are  seized 
upon  by  a  lingering  sickness^  I  have  nothing  peculiar  to  soy^ 
save  this  only>  that  their  casctis  in  something  b^tertfaan 
that  of  old  men  in  som.e  things  worse.  U  is  better,  because 
they  have^ln  many  periods  of  their  sickness,  more  hopes  of 
fetiU'ning  to  health  and  loivg  Ufoi  than  old'  me^  have  of  re^ 
turning  to  strength  and  youth,  and  a  protracted  age :  and 
therefore  their  repentance,  if  it  be  hearty,  hafth  in  it^lsomore 
degrees  of  being  voluntary,  and  rellttive  to  a  good  life.  But 
in  this^  their  case  is  woTise.'  An  old  man  that  is  healthful,  h 
better  seated  in  the  stationof  penitents,  and  because  he  can 
choose  contraries^  is  the  more  acceptable  if  he  chooses  welL 
Bat  die  sick  man,  though  living 'long  in  that  disadvantage, 
cannot  be  indifferent  in  so  many  instances  as  the  other  may  2 
and  iu  this  case,  it  is  remarkable  what  St.  Austin  said ;  **  Si 
antem  vis  agere  podnitentiam,  quando  jam  peccare  non  potest 
peccata  te  dimis^unti  non  tu  ilia." — '  To  abstain  from  sin 
when  a  man  cannot  sin,  is  to  be  forsaken  by  sin,  not  to  for- 
s^e  it.' — At  the  best  it  is  bad  enough :  but  I  doubt  not  but 
if  they  do  what  they  can  do,  there  is  mercy  for  them,  whioh 
they  shall  find  in  the  day  of  recompenses. 

67.  Obj.  7.  But  how  shall  any  man  know,  whether  he 
h&ve  performed  his  repentance  as  he  ought?  For  if  it  be  ne* 
Cessafy  that,  he  get  the  habits  of  virtue,  and  extirjifate  <^e 
habits  of  vice ;  that  is>  if  by  habits  God  ^do,  and  we  are  to 
Make  judgments  of  our  repentance,  who  can  be  certein.  th^t 
his  sins  are  pardoned,  and  himself  reconciled  to  God,  and 
that  he  shall  be  saved  ?  Tho  reasons  of  his  douhts  mtid  fears 
ate  these>b  L  Because  it  is  a  long  time  before  a  habit  oaia 
he'  lost^  and  the  contrary  obtained.  2*  .Becauise  while  qa* 
habit  leissensi  another  may  undiscernibfy'  iftcrease,^d4t'aaa9i 
be  a  de^ee  of  covetousness  may- expel  a  degree  of  |^roi^HgaI« 
ity.  3.-  Because  a  Mbit*  may  be  lurkifl^  secrefiy,  and  for 
i^nt  of  opportunity  of  acting  in  that  instan^^e,  iiotbetrayit* 
self,  or  be  dis^icovered,:  01;  attempted  to  be  cured.  For  he 
t^at  was  not  tempted  in  t^tkind  where  he  sinned  fehnerly, 
may»  tot  aught  he  knows,  say  that  he  hath  toot  signed,  only 
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blukuir^'fae^WM  if^t  .t6iiif»t»d;  but  if  ttiat  be  all^tfae  hllMl 
mhfy  i^e  t&fnfiet^  Md  kill  him  secretly;  These  things  Aittst 
be  accounted  for.  ^ 

<  '  70. .  L  But  ta  him  tbftt ;  inquires  whether  it  be  li^lk  of 
davkness,  is  what.mgioHft  bis  inheiitsuce  is  desigDed>  Md 
whether  his  repentance-is  8Ufficient>  I  must  give  rath^  a  Ve^ 
]iroi6C  tban^an  answer ;  or  at  least  such,  an  answer  us  wiU  tell 
tiiere  is  no  need  of  an  answer.  Bot  indeed  it  is  not  good  in* 
i}uinQg  into  measures  and  little  portions  of  grace.  *  Love 
God  with  alt  thy  heart,- end  all  thy  stretigth^'  do  it  heartily; 
and'do  it  always,  if  tbetiiiiig  be  brought  to  pass  clearly, 
afi4  ctisoemibty,  the  pardon  ^iis  certain,'  and  notorioas :  but  if 
it' be  in  a  middle  state,  between  ebb  and  flood,  so  is  our  par-* 
doii  too^  and  if  in  that  undisoerned'  state  it  be  ih  the  thing 
certain  that  thou  art  on  the  winning  and  prevailing  si'de,  if 
veally  thou  dost  belong  untorOod,  I^  will  takeoa^e  both  of 
thy  intermedial  .coipfe«tr^ud'^^  interesti  >  But  when  peo-^ 
plo  are  t6o  inquisif|va  ul^fTComfort,  k^is  a  sign^  t&eir  duty  i4 
imperfect.  In  the  fame  proportion  also,  it  is  not  well  when 
we  inquire  after  a  sign  for  our  state  ^gr^ee  and' holiness.  If 
the  habit  be  complete  and  entire,  it  is  a^^certi^le  as  light, 
and  we  may.  ias  well  inquire  for  a  sign  jto  k^oW  t^ben  w0  ar^ 
hungry  and  thirsty,  when  you  can  walk,-or  play  on  the  lute. 
The.  tiling  itself  is  its  best-indication.  .... 

'  7'L  II.  Bui  if  men  will  quarrel  ab  any  truUi,  because  it 
Sttpj^ea  some^'  men  to  be  in  such  a  caseytbat  they  do  nol^ 
k^ftOw  b^fftainly  what  will  become  of  them  in  the  event  of 
tbingis,  t  know  not  how  it  can  be  helped  yl  am  sure  they  that 
compiatn  here,  that  is,  the  Roman  doctors,  ^re  very  fierce 
preachiers  of  the  certainty  of  i^alvatien,  or  of  our  knowledge 
af  it.  But  be  they  who  thfey  will,  siti^e  all  this  uncertainty 
proo^^fd^  not  fmm  the  doctrine,  but  fVom  the  evil- state  of 
Aings  into  ^hich  habitual  sinnets  have  put  themselves,  there 
will  bo'^he  l09S  i&eire  taken  f<^  an  answer.  But  certainly  it 
se^ssltrange  that' men  wbe^  have4iVed  basely  and  viciously 
di)tbilip^;^s>,^ivti^arie  respite  fr(»^  to  eternal  hell' by  the 
miracligs  of-mefcy,  concerning  whom  it  is  a. wonderful  thtng 
that  they  had  not  really  perished  long  before,  that  these  men 
Mttiming  kttb^  last,  should  complain  of  hard  usage,  because 
it't&miOl  be4old  to  &iKm  as  eoufidently  as  to  new-baptized 
innocentSi^  thai  tH^^are  certain  ojT  th^ir  salvation  as  St.  Peter 
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BJEdl  Si;  Patil.  f  But  however,  b6th<  they^^  and  better  meiiilhu 
they,  must  be  content  with  those  glorious  meastnsB^of  t)ie 
divine  mercy  which  are  described,  and  upon,  any  terwB:  b^ 
^ad  to  be  pardoned,  and  to  hope  ajad  fearip  to  mourn  and  ^ 
be  a^iicted,  to  be  hionbled  wd  to  tontble,  aod  then  to:'  vroili 
out  tbeir  salvation  miih  feac  and*  trembliB^/  >    r    . 

72.  UI.  But  the»,  to  advanee  oae  atep  fiuthtvy  ibe^  hMjf 
be  a  certainty  where  ia  no  evidence ;  that .  m,  the-  thii^  Aiay 
be  certain  in  itself,  though  not  known  to  the  man;  sokI  there 
are  degrees  of  hope  coiic^mitgtljie  final  eveol;  of  onr  aouls : 
for  suppose  it  cannot  be  told  to  tiie  haUtual-fiiMier,:  that  .'his 
liabitB  ^f  sin  are  overcome,  aad  ihatthe  Sptcit  rules  ia  all  the 
regioiis  of  his  soul ;  yet  is  he  saoe  that  hifr  vicious  habits  do 
prevail  i  is  he  sm^  tlmt  sin  does  reign  in  his  mortsl  body  I  U 
he.be,  theil  let  him  not  be  angiy  with  this,  doctrine;  for  it  is 
las  bad  with)  him;  as  any  dooCiine  can  affirm*  .  But  if  he  be 
not  sure  that  sin  reigns,  then  can  he  not^faopie  that  (the  ^i* 
rit  does  rule  ?  abd  if  so,  then  also  he  may  hope  that  Ms  mins 
are  pardoned^  and  that  he  shall  be  saved.  And  if  he  look 
for  greater  certainty  thian  that  of  a  holy  and  a.hnmUe  hope^ 
he' must  st^  till  he  have  a  revelation;  it «annoi  be  had  from 
the  certflunty  of  any  proposition  in  Scripture  applicable  to 
his  case  and  person. 

73.  IV.  If  a  habit  be  long  before  it  be  miastered,  if.a  part 
of  it. may  consist  with  its  contrary,  if  a  b^bitinaylnrkise^ 
cretiy  and  undisoermbly,  all  tbme  things  are  aggimv^tittas  of 
the  danger  of  an  habitual  siiNser^  aUd  are  very  true,  and  great 
engagements  of  biswatchfuln^s  and  fciar,  ihis^Mution  aad 
observance.  But  thea  not  these  nor.any  thing  else  t»n  eva* 
cuate  the  former  truths;  nor  yet  ought  to  make  the  return- 
ing sinner  to  despair:  onlyjtbis;  tf  be  fears  that  there,  ma^ 
be  a  secret  habit  unmortij^d,  llet  bim^  go  about  his  remedy. 
2.  If  he. still  fe^trs^let  him  put  hipiiaelf  to  the  trial*  3.  If 
either  that  does  not  satisfy-luHi*  or  he  want^  opportunity,!  let 
him  endeavour  to  increase  bis'  siiipreme  rbabit^  the-  habit^f 
charity,  or  that  universal  grsioe  of  the  love  of  God^'whiiA 
will  secure  bis  spirit  i^inst  all  secret  undiseernible  vicious 
affections. 

74.  V.  This  only  is  certain:  no  man  needs  to  despair 
that  is  alive^  and  hath  begun  to  leave  his  sins,  and  to  whom 
God  hath  given  time,  and  power,  and  holy  desires.     If  all 
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these 'be  spent,  and  notbiog  remaia  besides  the  deskes,  that  ^ 
19  another  considemtion,  and  must  reoetve  its  sentence  bj 
the  measiuies  of  the  former  doctrine.  But  for  the  present,  a 
man  ought  not  to  conclude  against  his  hopes,  because  he 
il&ds  propensities  and  inclinations  to  the  former  courses  re- 
maining in  him,  eren  after  his  conTersion*  For  so  it  will  be 
Ithirays,  mote  or  less,  and  this  is  not  only  the  remains  br*a 
Titfious  habit,  but  even  of  natural  inclination  in  some  in- 
litailiees; 

75.  VI.  Then"  the  habit  hath  lost  its  killing  quality,  and 
the  man  is  freed  from  his  state  of  ungraciou^e^s,  ythen  the 
habit  of  virtue  preriiils,  when  h^  obeys  fireqiiently,  ititUngiy, 
cheerfully.  But  if  he  sins  frequently,  and  obeys  his  tempta- 
lions  readily ;  'if  he  delights  in  sin,  and  chooses  that ;  that  * 
is,  if  his  sins  be  more  than  sins  of  infirmity  (as  they  are  de* 
serifaed  under  their  proper  title),  then  the  habit  remains,  and 
tbr  man  is  in  the  state  of  death.  But  when  sentence  is  given 
for  God,  ^hen  virtue  is  the  greater  ingredient,  when  all  sin 
i&  hated,  and  laboured  and  prayed  against,  the.  remaining 
e^ls  and  stragglings  of  the  ser{Sent  are  signs  of  the  Spirit's 
victdry,  but  ako  engagements  of  a  persevering  care  and  watch^ 
ftilness,  lest  they  return,  and  prevail  anew.  He  that  is  con- 
rer ted^  and  is  in  his  contentions  for  heaven,  is  in  a  good  state 
of  being ;  let  him  go  forward.  '  He  that  is  justified,  let  him 
be  justified  still;*  but  whether  just  now  if  he^dies  he  shall  be 
eaved  or  not,  we  cannot  answer,  or  give  accounts  of  every 
period  of  his  new  life.  In  what  minute  or  degree  of  repent- 
ance his ' sins  are  perfectly  pardoned,  no  man  can  tell;  and 
it -is  unreasonable  to  reprove  a  doctrine  that  infens  a  man  to 
he  «incertain,  whei^  God  bath  given  no  certain  notices  or 
measures.  If  a  man  win  be  certain,  he  iniist  die  as  s<lon  as 
be  is  woitiiily  baptised,  or  live  according  to  his  promises 
llien  made.  If  he  bteaks  them^  he  is  Certain  of  nolMng  but 
iiial  he  may  be  silved  if  he  returns  speedily,  and  effec^vely 
does  bis  duty.  But  concerning  the  peuticulars,  there  can  no 
rules  be  given  sufficient  to  answer  every  man's*  case  before- 
hand. If  he  be  uncertain  how  God's  judgment  will  be  of 
him/let  him  be  the  more  afraid,  and  the  more  humble,  and 
li^e  more  cautious,  and  ike  mote  penitent.  For  in  this  case, 
all  our  security  is  not  to  be  derived  from  signs,  but  from  duty. 
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Ihity  is  tire'  beit  significatton^  and  God*s  iofiatile  l^cmiidleti^ 
m^rcy  is  the  best  ground  of  our  confidence; 


SECTION  VI. 

The  former  Doctrine  redu^d  to  Practice.  , 

It  now  remains  that  we  account  concerning  the  effect  dl 
this  doctrine  ;  and  firsts  concerning  them  that  are^  well  and 
Tigbroisis.  2.  Them  that  are  oki.  3.  Them  that  are  dying; 
All  which  are  to  h^v^e  several  usages  and  receptidns^  'prbpei^ 

entertainments  and  exercises  of  repentance.  '  '         ^ 

•  '     .  .    .^  -. 

The  Manner  of  Repentance  and  Usage  of  habitual  Sinners,  who. 
convert  in  their  timely  and  vigorous  Years.  ^  , 

I.  Let  eyery  man  that  thiidcis  of  his  return,  be  iv&^Adf. 
fareful  to  avoid  evtH'y  new  ^^for  it-is  lt]^6  aUow  to'.ta^ 
broken  leg,  orav  bui^den  to  a  crumbed  arm.  £v^ry  little  thjngi 
dlsc^ders  the   new  healthy  and   UBflaisbed  reepyediyv: .  '$fh 
that  erery  new  sin.  to  such  a  person  is  a  double  ij^bti^age^  ifr 
pulls  him  back  from  all  bis  li<4>es,  and  makes  bid  lab^iM 
Tain»  and  he  is  a$  far  to  seek,  aud  as  much  to  begin  agaisras- 
^ety  an(l  more*  For  so  may  you  see  one  climbing  of  a  roekj. 
with  a  gr^t  cont^ntion^  and  labour  and  danger,*  if  w^a'hd^f 
hfitiiik  got  from  the  foot  to^the  shoulder^be  then  lets  bis  h^: 
go,  h^'&lls  lower  than  wbarebe  fir^t  sjst  his  foot>  andlsildBSf 
dee|>€»r  by  the  weight  of  his  own  fall.     So  is  the  ue^-ecM^ 
verted  man  who  is  labouiing'  to  overcome  the  rock»  abd 
ipou^tniaa  of  his  babituat  sins ;  every  sin  tbro^vs  him  down 
furt^r,  and  bruises  his  very  bones  in  the  fall.    To,  this  pur- 
pose tbere&re  m  the  "wise  advice(  of  the  sqn  of  Siraeb ;  *'  Hast; 
thou  sinned  ?  do  so  nq  more,  but  ask  pardon  for  thy  format), 
fault :  add  not  s^i  to  sin»  for  in/<)iie  a  mfm  shsil  npf;  be  v^ 

pUIlished/^  ;'.;-.     t        -' 

Pareite,  vatioioor,  oognatasj  cts^e  oefaod^ 
Extorbare  aoimas  ;  aec  sao'guiue  saiigais  alator  *. 

r  ......  »         I    J       ..     I 

Let  not  Mood  touch  blood,  norfWitou^h  sin ;  for^tedaalreg^. 

•  Metismorpb..  15*  17S.  Glefig.  -  •    • 
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our  AAtds.  >7^h  hnp^ou6  hfti)ds^  yfhs^  a  <erime  follows  ft  h^bitp 
irj^:  fua^i^l  pr(3tc^$(AioD|i^  ia  the  pomfui   and  solemmties  of 

2.  IL  .At  the  hegmmug  df  his  recovery,  Jet  the  pftii^^eat 
l^^arxBed  by  special  cautions  against,  the  labours  and.diffi- 
^uitfes  of  thfe.  i:^^^io«:  wgA  ctoasider>  that  if  si^  h^  S0 
pleasant*  it  i^  4h^jhabit  Miat  h§ith  iaa4^  it  4o ;  it  is  bccoai« 
«%fiy  and  jiatur^l  by  the  ci<9t^m/   And  therefore  so  ^ay  vir^ 

t$i§..  .And.pa^l$aii,<iM!rf^;thitt  n^w^  hAp&  fuM  <MMrr4^jlH>^t§9 

tb^jh^bNtojof  e^qi  ;•  for^ j^si^s  th^t  mature  4ojth.  thi&  mischief 
h^t  ,iii  soxB^  imsj^fM^^i  ^fit  in  rail  i  ih^  grnce  ef  God : wttl  ^ 
Ilk^fdji/^^isA.th^  oii^t^i^fl^iait^  lahofiwipf.virtji^^j^s  na^redoth 
tJift;  h^l^ts  pS  W^  Ao4  ,^hop3e  wlsether ,  JQH  ffUL  Tal^ 
toy  instituti^m  0r  ^owpsfe  irf  life*  let  it^t  fiFat>  be  wveraii 
YioleUt^  use  wHi  niake  it  pl^oKiudt*  And  ther^fp?^  w6  paaf 
laake  virt$^,dts,Q^rtaiiAM  Tipe  is,  as  pleading  tp  t)^  spint*^  ai| 
Itacd  itoi  Ipier  xa9M>yfid,  ^  perfective  of  <9tar  oatufer  as  the  othec 
is  d^s^FiM^tiiffe  ;j  jind  WH^it  by  i^i8«piBMi^n:as4mpos«^bJet|^ 
1^^  ri^QUSi  ^  r^e.  nQ^  ihipk  iit  di^Bculta^d  imjKSssil^le;  t^ 
^^veiycQfne  ,ft^h  a3Ml^hlpo4«  But  let^him  rposteipbQr.this  alsq«, 
^at ;  it  will  be  a.st99,fiig^  shapiet  .that  ha  ^i|?i  ]^  in  .a  state  .of 
%in  jpuod.  de^htf  ^<Hi^  wl^c^  it  will;  be  y^y  hard  to  ranud^ve,  wi 
ilOrCw^fe^^QW:'  Bat>ar«A  &io  caitiff  and  base^  that  w^  cannot  aa 
fasiLy  be  unilSQd  untD  virtsue ;  that  he  cftn  bQCpme  ,a  deyil«  and 
^(m00t<be  li^.^  an^el ;  that  he  caa  4aolii|e  to  ^  bfutishr* 
liesa  af  beastfii;  and  yetrQQver  a,riBfkupta  a  participatioa  Of 
ihe  e|:oellelit  heauties  of  the  4ntell0c|aaji  world. 

3*:  IJL  He  thlit  undertakes,  th^  repentaiK^e  of  his  vicU^.n% 
|ifbbits>  whea  he  fa^h  strength  and  <time^  enough  for  thewiOrk* 
DftiiSt>dQ  it  id  kiD4^  that  i^,  he  must  oppose  a  habit  to  a  ha- 
bi(t^  every  contrary. to  its  contrary, :  as.pha^lUy  to  his  wantpof^ 
ness^  tpi^peraace  to  his  gluttony  oi?  drjunk?9^fi>s::  the  rea,soi|; 
M9>  because  if  h^;had  cohtfapted  the  habit 'Ofa|  sin^  espjeci^y 
Qf  youthfol  siiisi*  unless  the  hsfbit  of  virtu^^  jb^  opposed  totb^ 
instance  of  his  sin,  he  cannot  be  safe,  nor  penitent.  For  while^ 
the  teiaptatioa  and  fierce  inclinations  remain>  it  cannot  be  a 
^ijire  to  this  to  4o  ^cts  of  charity ;  h^iuKst  do  acts  of  chast« 
i^y^>  OiHels^,. he.  will  fall  pr  continue  in  bi§  un;cleanniess ;  wl^i<^h 
in  0I4  pjBtl^pil^  wi^  A<^t  be.;  .Here  tbf  ^instijU  teinpts- by  zi^r. 
tfitffdil iflcUaatioDii  s^nd commands  by tl^ba^p^it;  and  therefore 
slai'^h^fisf^^cf^i  j^e  no  repentance  y{lxile  the  affectic^s  reoiain^. 
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80  heither  can  there  be  safbtf  as  iongtKd  ttteha1>if^UMh'd'h^'' 
tarial  being.    The  fitst  begirts  with  a  moral  retofciitlbilif  tti 
8in ;  and  the  same  hath  also  its  progression^  perfectibii^idtid 
security,  by  the  extinction  of  the  inherent  quality.         '  '^  « '' 
4.  IV.  Let  the  penitent  seek  to  obstruct  or  divert  tWpifd^ 
principles  of  evil  hdbits ;  for  hf  the  same'  by  ^hifch  the^  w 
gin,  commonly  by  the  same  they  are  nursed  uptd'thteit'tigiy 
bulk.    There  are  many  of  them  that  attend  upo^  life  pti^tiB 
of  darkness,  and  minister  to  the  filthy  production.  ' 'Evil  fexf-^ 
amples,  natural  inclinations,  ftdse  propositions^  evil  '][)r^ji!iM 
dices,  indulgence  to  our  own  infirmitiei^,  and  mt^y*dioi:yi 
but  especially,  a  cohabitation  with  the  temptation,  by* vMWclt 
we  fell  -and  did  enter  into  death,  and  by  Which  %e  tee  t8 
falh    There  are  some  men  more  in  love  with  the  templi^^dri 
than  the  sin ;  and  because  this  rushes  against  the  cotisbi^hd^ 
tudely,  and  they  see  death  stand  at  the  end  of  the  progi*^ 
sion,  therefore  they  only  love  to  stand  upon  Mt>utit'ilbdl  kriS 
view  it.    They  resolve  they  will  not  commit:  the  siri;  ihe^ 
will  not  be  overcome,  but  they  would  fkin  be  tempted."  W 
these  men  will  but  observe  the  contingencies  of  thdr  owii* 
state,  thdy  shall  find  that  when  they  have  s^t  the  house-  oh 
fire,  they  cannot  prescribe  its  measures  of  burnin^.-^Brit 
there  is  a  secret  iniquity  in  it. — ^For  he  that  loves  to  stanch 
and  stare  upon  the  fire  that  burnt  him  formerly,  is  pleased 
with'  the. warmth  and  splendor,  and  the  temptation  ii^lf 
hath  soQ^e  little  correspondences  to  the  appetite. — ^Thef  ifertf 
dares  not  fornicate,  but  loves  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of 
d  woman,  or  sit  with  her  at  the  Mrine,  till  his  heart  is  read^ 
to  drop  asleep.    He  will  not  enter  iiito  the  house,  beciettiisteil 
is  infected  with  the  plague,  but  he  loves  to  stand  at  the  door, 
and  fain  would  enter  if  he  durst ;— it  is  impossible  that^any 
man  should  love  to  abide  by  a  temptation  for  a  good  ehd.— ^ 
There  is  some  little  sensuality  in  being  tempted:— -and  the 
very  consideratibn  concerning  it,  sometimes  strikes  the  fitiicy 
too  unluckily,  and  pleases  some  faculty  or  other,  as  mubh  as 
the  man  dares  admit.    I  do  not  say,  that  to  be  tempted  is 
always  criminal,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it ;  but  it  is  the 
best  indication  of  our  love  to  God,  for  his  sake  to  deny  Its^ 
impottunity,  and  to  overcome  it:  but  that  is  only,  i^heifk  itis^ 
unavoidable  and'  from' without,  against' otir  wills,  or  at  Ibast 
besides  our  purposes^    For  in  the  declination  of  sin,  and 
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overcof^ipg  temptatiph,  there  can  be  but  these  two< things 
l^j'tW.hi^h  we  can  signify  our  love  to  God.  1*  To  stand  in  a 
t^pt^tion  when  we  could  not  avoid  it.  2.  And  to  run  from 
it,  when  we  can.  .This  h^th  in  it  mqre  of  prudence,  and  the 
other  of  l9rce  and  spiritual  strength :  and  we  can  best  signi- 
fy the  sense  of  our  weakness,  and  our  carefulness  by  avoid- 
ji^g.the  occasions ;  but  then  we  declare  the  excellency  of  our 
purpose^i  and  pertinacious  love  to  God^  when  we  serve  him 
in  hard  battles,  when  we  are  tempted  as  before,  but  fall  not 
now  as  we  did  then.  Indeed. this  is  the  greatest  trial ;  and 
when  God  suffers  us  so  to  be  tried,  we  are  accepted  if  we 
sland  in  that  day,  and  in  such  circumstances.  But  he  that 
will  choose  that  state,  and  dwell  near  his  danger,  loves  not 
t9  be  safe ;  and  either  he  is  a  vain  person  in  the  confidences 
of  bis  own  strength,  or  else  he  loves  that  which  is  like  a  sin, 
and  comes  ^s  near  it  as  he  dare ;  and  very  often,  the  event 
of  it  is,  that  at  last  he  dies  like  a  fly  about  a  candle.  But 
1^  that  hath  fallen  by  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  still  con- 
tipues  the  cause,  may  as  well  hope  to  cure  his  fever  by  full 
draughts  of  ^  the  new  vintage,  as  return  to  life  upon  that  ac- 
count.— A  vicious  habit  is  maintained  at  ah  easy  rate,  but 
not  cured  without  a  mighty  labour  and  expense :  any  thing 
can  feed  it,  but  nothing  can  destroy  it,  if  there  be  any  thin| 
near  it,  whereby  it  can  be  kept  alive. — If  therefore  you  will 
^ure  a  vicious  habit,  dwell  far  from  danger,  and  tempt  not 
death,  with  which  you  have  been  sq  long  in  love. 

5.  V.  A  vicious  habit  never  could  have  come  to  that  state 
ancj  period  but  by  impunity.  If  God  had  smitten  the  sinner 
graciously  in  the  beginning  of  his  evil  journey,  it  is  likely 
that  as  Balaam  did,  he  also  would  have  offered  to  go  back. 
Now  when.  God  does  not  punish  a  sinner  early,  though  it 
hath  in  it  more  of  danger  and  less  of  safety,  yet  we  inay  in 
s.ome  mesLsure  supply  the  want  of  divine  merqy  smitipg  and 
hindering  a  sinner,  by  considering  that  impunity  is  no  mark 
of  innocence,  but  very  often  it  is  an  indication  of  God's  exr 
ti^emest  ^d  final  anger.  Therefore  be  sure,  ever  to  suspect 
a  prosperous  sin.  For  of  itself  prosperity  is  a  temptatio^, 
and  it  is  granted  but  to  few  persons  to  be  prosperous  sgc^ 
pious.  The  poor  and  the  despised,  the  humble  and  necesi^r 
tons;  he  that  daily  needs  God  with  a  sharpness  of  appre- 
hension, that  feeds  upon  necessity,  and  lives  in  )iar^^hips. 
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tldat  is  mtret  fialteircid,  and  is  nev^er  jcheated  out  of  triiiuefor 
breads  those  persons  aire  likely  to  be  wise  astdwas'y ;  aud  if 
tbey  be  not>  nothing,  cati  make  them  so ;  for  \m  that  is  w«- 
patient  in  want,  is  impotent  in  plenty.^  for  imfati^n^e , is 
pride,  and  he  that  is  pi^oud  when  be  is  podr,  if  be  wele,  aeh 
be  would  be  iti tolerable  ;  '.  and.  therefore  it  ia  eaaier  to>  befUr 
poverty  temperately  than  richeis^  .  ;  .       > 

'  Secnro  tfihit  est  (e;  Nsyole,  pejos ;  eod^in  <  '  ' 

SolioilA  klta  wt,  l^aftvofe,  to  MfeUiisir. 

And  Passienus  said  of  Caligula,  "  N*emb  fuit  servus  melior, 
nemo  dominus  deterior:"  "  He  was  the  best  servant,  and 
the  worst  master,  that  ever  was  V  'Poverty  is  like  a  girdle 
about  our  loins,  it  binds  hard,  but  it  is  modest  and  useful. 
But  a  heap  of  richer  is  k  heiap  of  temptations,  and  few  men 
will  escape,  if  it  be  always  in  £h6i1:  hand  what  can  be  offered 
to  their  heart.  And  therefore  to  be  prosperous  hath  in.itself 
enough  of  danger.  Bdtwhena  sin  is  prosperous  and  unpunishr 
ed,  there  are  left  but  few  possibilities  and  arguments  of  re- 
sistance, and  therefore  it  will  become  or  remain  habitual  re- 
spectively.  St.  Paul  taught  u^  this  secret,  that  sins  are  pro- 
perly made  habitual  upon  the  stock  of  impunity.  "  Sin  taking 
occasion  by  the  law  wrought  in  me  all  concupiscence  V' 
it^o^fiirv  Xa/3ov(7a, "  af)prehending  impunity,"  8m  r5c  IvroX^c* 
•'  by  oecamon  of  the  commandment,**  viz.  so  expressed  and 
established  as  it  was.  Because  in  the  commandment  for- 
bidding to  lust  or  covet,  there  was  no  penalty  annexed,  or 
threatened'  in  the  sanction  or  in  the  explication.  .Mni:der 
Was  death,  and  so. was  adultery,  and.  rebellion..  Theft  was 
punished  severely  too;  and  so  other  things  in  their  prOpbr^ 
tion ;  but  the  desires  God  left  under  a  bare  restraint,  and 
affiled  no  penalty  in  the  law.  Kow  sin,  that  is,  men  that 
had  a  ipi^d  to  isin,  taking  QC(^a&i6n  hence,  that  is,  taking  thi^ 
impunity  for  a  sufficient  warjfant,  prevailed  by  frequent  acr 
tkittB  up  to  an  evil  custom  and  a  habk,  and  so  ruled  them 
who  were  not  renewed  and  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  bf 
grace.  'A^ojpju^  signifies  *  a  caution  in  law,'  or  a  security'; 
^oSuidas  and  Phavorinus.  It  is  used  afeo  for  '  impunity** ill 
P^mosthenes,  though  the  grammarians  note  it  not.  Blit  'M 
to  the  thing.    Whenever  you  see  a  kin  thrive,  iftart  back 
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suddenly  aiid  with  a'  trembling  fear  :  for  it  does  nurse  the 
sin  ftom  a  single  action  to  a  filthy  habit,  and  that  always 
dwells  in  the  subuirbs  of  the  hqrrible  regions.  No  man  is  so 
much  to  be  pitied,  as  he  that  thrives  and  isJet  alone  in  his  sin : 
there  is  evil  towards  that  man. .  But  then  God  is  kind  to 
a  sinner,  when  he  makes  his  sin  to  be  uneasy  and  trouble* 
some. 

6,  VI.  But  in  prosecution  of  the  former  observation,  it  is 
of  very  great  use  that  the  vigorous  and  healthful  penitent  do 
V^e  CQrppral  mortifications  and  austerities,  by  way  of  penance 
s^d  affliction  for  every  single  act  of  that  sin  |ie  commits^ 
who^e  habit  he  intends  to  mortify.  .If  he  makes  himself 
smartj  and  never  spare  his  sin  but  still  punish  it^  besides  that 
it  is  a  good  act  of  .in<iignation  and  revenge  which  St.  Paul 
Oommends  in  al)  holy: penitents,  it  is  afeo  a  way  to  take  off 
the  pleasure  of  the  sin,  by  which  it  would  fain  make  abode 
and  seizure  upon  the  will*  A  man  will  not  so  soon  delight, 
or  love  to  abide  with  thi^t  which  brings,  him  afflictipn  in  pre- 
sent, and  makes  his  life  miserable.  This  advice  I  learn  from 
Maimonides  ^  :  *'  Abinolit&peccandiconsuetudinenon  posse 
hominem  avelli  nisi  gravibus  poenis:^'  '^  Nothing  so  good  to 
cure  an  evil  custom  of  sinning,  as  the  inflicting  great  smart 
iipon  the  offender."— He  that  is  going  to  cure  his  habitual 
drunkenness ;  if  ever  he  be  overtaken  again,  let  him  for  the 
4rst  offence  fast  two  days  with  bread  and  water  ;  and.  the 
next  time  double  his  smart ;  and  let  the  man  load  himself 
till  he  groans  under  it,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  take  heed. 

7.  VII.  He  that  hath  sinned  often,  and  is  now  returning, 
let  him  Watch  if  ever  his  sin  be  offered  to  him  by  a  temptation, 
and  that  temptation  dressed  as  formerly ;  that  he  be  sure  not 
to  neglect  that  opportunity  of  beginning  to  break  his  evil 
habit ;  he  that  hath  committed  fornication,  and  repents,  if 
ever  he  be  tempted  again  not  .to  seek  for  it,  but  to  act  it, 
and  may  enter  upon  the  sin  with  ease  and  readiness,  then  let 
him  refuse  his  sin  so  dressed,  so  ready,  so  fitted  for  action, 
and  the  event  will  be  this,  that  besides  it  is  a  great  indica- 
tion and  sign  of  an  excellent  repentance,  it  discountenances 
the  habit,  and  breaks  the  combination  of  its  parts,  and  dis- 
turbs its  dwelling  ;  but  besides  it  is  so  signal  an  action  of 
repentance,  and  so  pleasing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  a 
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good  man,  that  it  is  apt  to  make  him  do  so  again,  and  pKif^ 
ceed  to  crucify  that  habit,  upon  wjiich  hie  hath  had  flo  luofcy 
a  day,  and  so  gi?eat  a  victory  and  success.     It  is  Kke  giving 
to  a  person,  and  obliging  him  by  some  very  great  favour.  He 
that  does  so,  is  for  ever  after  ready  and  apt  to  do  «that  obliged 
person  still  moje  kindness,  lest  the  first  should  perish.  When 
a  man  hath  gotten  an  estate  together,  he  is  apt,  saith  Plu- 
tarch, to  save  little  things,  and  be  provident,  even  of  the 
smallest  sum,  because  that  now  if  it  be  saved,  will  come  to 
something,  it  will  be  seen  and  preserved  in  his  heap.    But  he 
that  is  poor,  cannot  become  rich  with  those  little  arts  of  pro* 
vidence;  and  therefore  he  lets  them  go  to  his  pleasure,  since 
be  cannot  keep  them  with  hopes  to  improve  his  bank:  so  is 
such  an  earnest  and  entry  into  piety;   it  is  such  a  stock  of 
^holiness,  that  it  as  worth  preserving ;  and  to  have  resisted 
once  so  bravely,  does  add  confidence  to  the  spirit  that  it  can 
overcome,  and  makes  it  probable  that  he  may  get  a  crown. 
However  it  falls  out,  it  is  an  excellent  act  and  signification  of 
a 'hearty  repentance  and  conversion. 

^  Heis  a  just  man,  not  whosoever  does  no  wrong,  but  he  that 
can  and  lyill  not/  Maimonides  saith  excellently  to  the  saoie 
purpose.  For  to  the  question,  ''  Quaenam  tandem  est  pee- 
nitentia  perfecta  ?"  he  answers.  This  is  the  true  anfl  perfect 
repentanae,  **  cum  quis  ad  manum  habet,  quo  ,priiis  p(»cc^: 
yit,  et  jam  penes  ipsum  est,  idem  perpetrare^  recedi^s  tamen 
illud  non  committit^pcBnitentiea  causa,  neque  timore  cobibitus 
neque  defectu  virium  V  "  when  the  power  and  opportunity 
are  present,  and  the  temptation,  it  may  be,  ready  ajidurging^ 
when  it  is  in  a  man's  hand  to  do  the  same  thing,  yet  retiring 
he  commits  it  not,  only  for  piety  or  repentance'  sake,  not 
being  restrained  by  fear  or  want  of  powers/' 

8.  VUl.  If  such  opportunities  of  his  sin  be  notpresentedi 
it  is -never  the  .worse  :  the  ppnitentneed  not  be  fond^of'them, 
for  thej  are  daggers,  which  prove  death,  if  tb^y  be  not  tri- 
umphed oyer  y  and  if  they  be,  yet  the  man  h^tb  escaped  a 
dagger,  s^nd  may  both  prove  and  act;his  repents^ce  without 

•  .'  •    •         - 
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itv  pwt  .tl^etftfive  fre  jt^at  'f»  not  so  l^ried  ati^  jjut  19  it;  Wf?P 
do  til  that  wiki/ch  be  ip  p\it  to,  and  ex^cu^  Jjip  .%ce  ange? 
Against  *he  m>  a»d  by  pf  oper  instances  of  mortil^cat^qn  en,- 
4eawnv  tbe  destructipn  ofip;  ^^  al^PW^^  «y.ery  roan  ha  A 
UP*  so  gfmom  » trial  and  iftdicat^on  of  bis  repjwitwMJe  as  i^ 
jthe  former  iwtawce,  yetib^  tjiat  denies  himself  in  any  inst^nc^ 
iof  bis  sin,  and  so  in  9!!  th?^t  he  can  or  ^s  jteinpted  in,  does  the 
«aine  thing ;  all  ,the  aaffie  di;i<y,  and  with  less  dw^er,  ai^4 
cwith  Jess  gloriousness.  But  if  ijt  happen  that  his  sin  u,rge 
Atimnot^at  all  as  {<mmtly,  or  tl\e  qccasion  is  gone,  and  the 
matter  is  subtracted,  he  is  to  follow  the  ineasures  of  old  meiji 

jdescribed  in.Uie  next  section.    . 

9.  IX.  Let  the  penitent  be  ^oBn^tely  careful  that  he  d.09p 
not  mortify  one  vicious  habit  by  a  contrary  vice,  but  by  a 
contrary  virtue.  For  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  are  cured 
of  prodigality,  and  ihfin  die  by  covetousn^as  ? 

Qaid  te  czempU  jOTit  spinia  de  millibni  pn»? 

i|[t  is  not  this  or  that  alome  l^&t  is  contrary  tq  ,Go|d.    Eirery 
vicious  ,hal;>iit  is  equally  his  enemy  j  and  he  that  exterminates 
one  vice  and  entertains  another,  hath  destroyed  tlje  vice, 
>bnt  not  flie  viciousness ;  he  hath  quitted  the  instance,  but 
jiottheiiMgwlarity;  he  ht^th  served  the  interest  9f  his  for- 
tune or  his  pleasuxe,  his  fame  or  his  quiet,  hi^  passion  qr 
-his  humour,  hut  not  bis  virtue  and  relation?  to  God.    By 
changing  his  vice  for  pother,, he  is  convinced  ofhis  fir^t 
danger,  but  .enters  not  into  saf^y ;  he  is  oijay  weary  o{  ^ 
fevtr,  and  changes  it.intp  the  ease  of  a  dead  .Eaky ;  and  it 
i0  in  them  as  in  aU  sharp  sifikness^s,  that  is  always  tbeyrorst 
-that  is.acijuaUy  upon  him;  and  the  man  ^ies  by  his  inmgi^i- 
.  wy  cure,  bpt  real  sickness.  ,   ,.  '.      ^ 

10.'  X.  When  the  moBtification  of  a  vicious  ha^it  ;s  .at- 
tempted, and  is  found  difficult  and, pertinacious,  not  fl^b^e 
or  malleable  by  .the  strokes  of  contrition  and  its  proper  re- 
medies, it  is  a  safe  way  if -the  penitent  wiU  take  some  cou»?e 
to  disable  tbe  sin,  and  make  it  impossible  to  return  in  the 
former  instance,  provided  it.be  done  by  a  lawful  instrument. 
Oriacen  took  an  iU  course  to  do  it,  but  resolv,ed  he  vould 
mortify  his  lust,  and  make  himself  a  eunuch,  Biit  a  solemn 
vow  were  an  eXcell^t  .instrument  to  restrain  the  violences 
of  a  frequent  temptation,  if  the  person  were  to  be  trusted 

^    K    ^ 
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with  it ;  that  is,  if  he  were  a  constant  person,  not  giddy  nof 
easy  to  revolt,  but  of  a  pertinacious  nature,  or  of  so  tender 
conscience,  that  he  durst  not  for  the  world  break  his  vow. 
But  this  remedy  is  dangerous  where  the  temptations  return 
strongly.  But  there  are  some  others  which  are  safer.-  Cut 
off  the  occasion  wholly.  Defy  the  concubifie  publicly,  and 
disgrace  htr,  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  consent  to  thee  if 
thou  shouldest  ask  her.  If  thy  lord  or  master  tempts  thee 
to  drunkenness,  quit  his  service,  or  openly  deny  him.  Make 
thy  face  unpleasant,  and  tear  off  the  charms  from  thy  beauty, 
that  thou  mayest  not  be  courted  any  more.  This  is  a  fierce- 
ness and  zeal  of  repentance,  but  very  fit  to  be  used  when 
milder  courses  will  not  cure  thee. 

Sceleram  si  bene  posuiiet. 


Eradeoda  capidinis 
Prari  soDi  elemanta  ;  et  tenera  nimis 

Mantes  asperioribns 
t'ormandiB  stodils  •» 1. 

If  thou  repentest  truly,  pluck  up  sin  by  the  roots,  take  away 
its  principle,  strangle  its  nurse,  and  destroy  every  thing  thait 
can  foment  it.         ' 

11.  XI.  It  was  not  well  with  thee  when  then  didst  first 
enter  into  the  suburbs  of  hell  by  single  actions  of  sin;  but 
they  were  transient^  and  passed  off  sooner  than  the.  habit: 
but  when  this  did  supervene,  a  man's  acts  of  malice  were  en- 
larged and  made  continual  to  each  other ;  that  is,  joined  by 
a  common  term  of  affection  and  delight  in  sin,  and  perfect 
subjection  to  its  accursed  empire.  But  now  in  thy  return 
consider  proportionably  concerning  thy  actions  of  repent- 
ance and  piety,  whether  they  be  transient  or  permanent. 
Good  men  often  say  their  prayers,  and  choose  good  forms, 
and  offices,  the  best  they  can>  and  they  use  them  with  an 
earnest  and  an  actual  devotion;  but  he  that  hath  prayed 
long,  and  well,  yet  when  he  rises,  it  may  be,  he  cannot  tell  all 
the  particulars  which  he  begged  of  God.  I  doubt  not  but 
those  prayers  which  contain  matter  in  them  agreeable  to  his 
usual  and  constant  desires,  and  are  actually  attended  to  in 
the  time  of  their  use,  are  recorded  in  heaven,  and  there  wHl 
abide  to  procure  the  blessing,  and  towards  the  accounts  of 
eternity.     But  then  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  those  transient 

ff  Herat,  iti.  Od.  24.  50.  Gesner. 
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Brcts  of  devotion^  or  other  volatile  and  fugitive  iastanges  of  re- 
pentance^ are  not  the  proper  and  proportioned  remedy  to  the 
evil  of  vicious  habits.  There  must  be  something  more,  per* 
manent.  Therefore  let  the  penitent  make  no  sudden  resolu- 
tions^ but  first  consider  them  well,  and  imprint  them  upon 
his  spirit>  and  renew  them  often,  and  call  them  to  mind  con- 
stantly and  at  certain  periods ;  let  him  use  much  meditation 
upon  the  matter  of  his  repentance  and  remedy ;  and  let  his 
prayers  he  the  same,  passionate/ material^  alike  expressed, 
and  made  the  business  of  much  of  our  time.  For  our  spirit 
by  use  must  be  made  holy,  and  by  assiduity  of  reading,  of 
praying,  of  meditating,  and  acts  of  self-denial,  be  accustom- 
ed to  the  yoke  of  Jesus :  for  let  the  habit  be  firm  as  a  rock, 
united  and  hard  as  stone,  it  will  be  broken  and  made  soft  by 
a  continual  dropping.  .  • 

The  proper  Repentance  and  Usage  of  Sinners,  who  return  not 

till  their  Old  Age. 

12.  I.  Let  all  such  penitents  be  reminded,  that  their  sins 
will  not  so  easily  be  pardoned  as  the  sins  of  younger  persons, 
whose  passions  are  greater,  and  their  reason  less,  and  their 
observations  loose,  and  their  experience  trifling.  '  But  now 
God  hath  long  expected  the  effects  of  wise  and  sober  coun- 
sels.    The  old  man  in  the  comedy  did  so  to  his  son. 

Dum  tempos  ad  eam  rem  toHt,  sivi,  animiim  at  expleret  sunja  j 

Nunc,  hie  dies  aliam  Titam  adfert,  alios  mores  postolat; 

Dehinc  postulo,  sive  «qaam  est,  te  oro  Daye,  nt  redeat  jam  in  viam  K 

And  God  does  so  to  us.    And  therefore  follies  of  old  age  are 
upbraidings  of  a  man,  and  confusions  to  his  spirit. 

>  Damaaippas  ad  illoa 


.  Tbermarom  calices,  ioscriptaqoe  Ilntea  vaditi 
Mataras  bpUo *. 

To  have  a  grave  wise  man  wrangle  for  nutshells,  and  a  judge 
scrapdhle  for  apples,  is  an  indecency  bigger  than  the  sin, 
and  dishonours  him  by  the  disptoportion. 

Qaaedam  cam  prim^  reseeentnr  criminabarb&i'. 

Pamasippus  should  have  gone  to  the.  Armenii^n  wars,  or 

^  Andria.  Act.  1.  seen.  2. 15.  Sohmieder. 
;  Unv,  fiii.  167.  Ropqrt.    .  *  lb.  Ifi6. 
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been  charging  a  Parthian  horseman^  when  he  tVerii  io  the 
baihs,  and  hired  an  tinfortUD(at6  ^omftti  standing  urtdet  the 
titles :  tod  etetjr  old  man  shottld  have  been  ^tey  with  sorrbW 
and  carefoltiess,  tthd  huve  pas^^d.  fnany  stages  of  his  repent- 
ant^ lotig  before  hfe  ilbw  begins ;  and  thertforc  he  is  not 
only  stt^tefned  for  #8lht  of  titoiei  but  liath  a  greater  woA  to 
d6,  hf  ho^  imch  tb^  longer  he  hath  stayed,  and  yet  is  the 
Jttoref  tinable  to  dd  it.  The  griBtttnefed  of  his  need  hath  di- 
minished his  power ;  and  thfe  iHote  hfeed  he  hath  6f  grace, 
thfe  less  he  stall  have.  But  hoWeter,  with  duch  helps  tis  ttey 
iistve>  th^y  intist  instantly  kei  upon  th^ir  w6tk. 

■     ■  ■■  Brere  sit  quod  tnrpitei^  aades. 

]^dt  they  hate  abode  in  th^ir  sin  too  long;  let  theni  now 
therefore  use  such  abbreviatures  and  hastenings  df  return 
as  can  be  in  their  power. 

13;  II.  Let  ev^ty  6\d  ixian  that  r^penti^  df  the  sins  of  nis 
evil  life,  be  very  diligeUt  in  the  search  of  the  particulars; 
tjxat  by  drawing  them  into  a  heap,  and  spreading  them  be- 
fore bis  eyes,  he  may  be  mightily  ashamed  at  their  number 
and  burden.  For  even  a  good  man  will  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed^  of  himself,  if  the  single  sins  respersed  over  his 
whole  life  were  drawn  into  a  body  of  articles,  and  united  in 
the  accusation,;  but  then  for  a  man  who  is  grown  old  in  ini- 
quity, to  see  in  one  entire  view  the  scheme  of  his  impiety,  the 
horrible  heaps  of  dalmnation  aihassed  togiether,  will  probably 
have  t)iis  event,  it  will  make  him  extremely  ashamed,  it  will 
make  hiniself  most  ready  to  judge  and  condemn  himself,  it 
will  humble  him  to  the  earth,  and  make  him  cry  mightily  for 
pardon^  and  these  are  good  dispositions  towards  it. 

14.  III.  Let  the  penitent  make  some  vigorous  opposition 
to  every  kind  of  sin  of  which  he  hath  be6n  particularly 
guilty  by  frequent  actions ;  as  to  adulteiry,  or  any  kind  of 
undeanness,  let  htm  oppose  all  the  actions  of  purity  which 
he  can  in  that  state;  which  may  befit  be  done>  by  detest- 
ation of  his  former  fbllxisii,  by  praying  fbt  pardon,  by  pn- 
nishing  himself^  by  sorrow,  and  all  its ,  instruments  and  apt 
expressions.  But  in  those  instances  where  the  material  part 
i%fnate«i  and  thfe  j^ow^ra  of  sinhihg  ifa  the  i&iiiife  kiiid;. let  hiiia 
be  sure  to  repent  in  kind.  As  if  he^  were  habitually  intem- 
perate, let  him  now  correct  and  rule  his  appietite-j  for — God 
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win  noi  take  any  thing  in  exchange  for  thid;  duty  which  saay 
tie  paid  in  kind. 

15.  IV.  Although  this  is  to  be  done  to  the  kiijds  of  m^ 
yet  it  cannot  be  so  particularly  done  to  the  numbefb  of  the 
actions  ;  not  only  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  such  peri- 
sons  to  know  their  numbers,  but  because  ther^  is  not  time 
left  to  make  little  minute  proportions :  if  he  had  fewer/ all 
his  time  and  all  his  powers  would  be  little  enough  for  the  re^ 
pentance ;  and  therefore  having  many,  it  is  well  if  upon  any 
terms,  if  upon  the  expense  of  all  his  faculties  and  labour,  be 
^n  obtain  pardon.  Only  this:  the  greater  the  numbers  are^ 
the  more  firm  th^  habit  is  supposed ;  and  therefore  there 
ought  in  general  to  be  made  the  more  vigorous  opposition ; 
and  let  the  acts  of  repentance  be  more  frequently  exercised 
in  the  proper  matter  of  that  virtue  which  is  repugnant  to  that 
proper  state  of  eviL  And  let  the  very  number  be  an  argu- 
ment to  thee  of  a  particular  humiliation ;  let  it  be  inserted 
into  thy  confessions,  and  become  an  aggravation  of  thy  own 
tnisery,  and  of  God's  loving-kindness  if  he  shall  please  to 
pardon  thee. 

16.  v.  Every  old  man  that  but  then  begins  to  repent,  is 
tied  to  do  more  in  the  remaining  portions  of  time,  than  the 
more  early  penitents  in  so  much  time»  because  they  have  a 
greater  account  to  make,  more  evil  to  mourn  for,  more  pertir 
nacious  habits  to  rescind,  fewer  temptations  upon  the  ac* 
counts  of  nature,  but  more  upon  their  own  superinduced  ac- 
count; that  is,  they  have  less  excuse  and  a  greater  necessity 
io  make  baste. 

Cogimnr  a  saetis  animom  sospendere  rebas, 
Atq«e  at  vivaraos,  riven  dcsinimas'. 

He  must  unlearn  what  he  had  learned  before,  and  break  all 
his  evil  customs,  doing  violence  to  his  own  and  to  his  super- 
induced nature.  But  therefore  this  man  must  not  go  mode- 
rately in  his  return,  but  earnestly, — ^vigorously, — zealously ; 
—and  can  have  no  other  measures  but  to  do  all  that  he  can 
do.  For  in  his  case  every  slow  progression  is  a  sign  of  the 
apprehension  of  his  danger  and  necessity ;  but  it  is  also  a  sign 
that  he  hath  no  affection  to  the  business,  that  he  leaves  his 
sins  as  a  merchant  does  his  goods  in  a  8torm>  or  a  wounded 

1  Cornel.  G:il. 
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man  endares  his  arm  to  be  cut  off;  when  there  is  no  help  (6w 
it,  the  thing  must  be  done,  but  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  em*  . 
ployment.     • 

17.  VI.  Let  evigry  old  man  entering  into  the  state  of  re^ 
pentance,  use  all  the  earnestness  he  can  to  heighten  his  af- 
fections, to  &x  his  will  and  desires  upon  the  things  of  God ; 
to  have  no  gust,  no  relish,  for  the  things  of  the  world,  but  that 
all  his  earnestness,  his  whole  inner  man,  be  entirely  taken  up 
with  his  new  employment.  For  since  it  is  certain  there  will 
be  a  great  poverty  of  external  acts  of  many  virtues,  which  are 
necessary  in  his  case,  unless  they  be  supplied  with  internal 
actions,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  spirit,  the  man  will  go 
poor  and  blind  and  naked  to  his  grave.  It  is  the  heart  which 
in  all  things  makes  the  outward  act  to  be  acceptable ;  and  if 
the  heart  be^  right,  it  makes  amends  for  the  unavoidable 
omission  of  the  outward  expression.  But  therefore  by  how 
much  the  more  old  men  are  disabled  from  doing  the  outward 
and  material  actions  to  extirpate  the  natural  quality  and  in-r' 
herent  mischief  of  vicious  habits ;  by  so  much  the  moi:e  must 
they  be  supplied,  and  the  grace  acted  and  signified  by  the 
actions  of  the  spirit. 

18.  VII,  Let  old  men  in  their  state  of  repentance  be 
much  in  alms  and  prayers,  according  to  their  ability,  that  by 
doing  good  to  others,  and  glory  to  God,  they  may  obtain  the 
favour  of  God,  who  delights  in  the  communications  of  good- 
ness and  in  such  sacrifices.  This  the  Apostle™  expresses 
thus :  "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with 
such  sacrifices"  eifopBtrrHTai  6  0c6c,  "  God  is  well  pleased ;? 
it  is  like  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  therefore  proper  for  this 
man's  necessities.  The  proper,  arguments  to  endear  this,  are 
|*eckoned  in  their  own  place ;  but  the  reason  why  this  is  most  ' 
apposite  to  the  state  of  an  old  man's  repentance,  is  because 
they  are  excellent  suppletories  to  their  other  defects,  and  by 
way  of  impetration  obtain  of  God  to  pardon  those  habits  of 
vice,  which  in  the  natural  way  they  have  now  no  external  in- 
strument to  extinguish. 

19.  VIII.  But  because  every  state  hath  some  tempta- 
tions proper  to  itself,  let  old  men  be  infinitely  careful  to  sup- 
press their  own  lusts,  and  present  inclinations  to  evil.  If  an 
old  man  out  of  hatred  of  sin  does  mortify  his  covetous  desires, 

"Tleb.xiii.  16. 
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tx^i  KoXov  ^Ouhv,' "  he  haih  purchased  a  good  degree"  in  the 
statron  of  penitents^  and  hath  given  an  excellent  indication 
of  a  true  repentance,  and  conversion  from  sin  to  God.  Let 
old  men,  if  there  be  need,  be  apt  to  learn,  and  so  mortify 
that  pride  and  morosity  that  usually  do  attend  their  age; 
^ho  think  their  grey  hairs  title  enougli  to  wisdom,  and  suffi- 
cient notices  of  things.  Let  them  be  gentle  to  others,  pa- 
tient of  the  evil  sCccidents  of  their  state,  bountiful  and  liberal, 
as  fntl  of  good  example  as  they  can ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  if  tl^ey  yield  liot  to  that  by  which  they  can  thea 
be  tempted,  they  have  quit  all  their  affections  to  sin,*  and  it 
is  enough  that  they  are  found  faithful  in  that  in  which  they 
are  now  tried. 

20.  IX.  Let  old  men  be  very  careful  that  they  never  tell 
the  story  of  their  sins  with'  any  pleasure  or  delight ;  but  as 
they  must  *  recOlligere  annos  in  amaritudine,'  *call  to  mind 
their  past  years  in  the  bitterness  of  their  soul,'  so  when  they 
speak  of  any  thing  of  it,  they  must  not  tell  it  as  a  merry  story, 
lest  they  be  found  to  laugh  at  their  own  damnation. 


Matatqs 

Dices,  Hen !  qnoties  te  in  upeoalo  Tideris  alteram, 
Qnm  mens  est  hodie,  cor  eadem  non  paero  fait  ? 
Vel  car  his  aniniis  incolames  dob  redeunt  geiiae  "  ? 

Trouble  and  sorrow  will  better  become  the  spirit  of  an  old 
sinner,  because  he  was  a  fool  when  he  was  young,  and  weak 
when  he  is  wise;  that  his  strengths  must  be  spent  in  sin,  and 
that,  for  God  and  wise  courses,  nothing  remains  but  weak 
hands,  and  dim  eyes,  and  trembling  knees. 

21.  X.  Let  not  an  old  siiiner  and  young  penitent  ever 
think  that  there  can  be  a  period  to  his  repentance,  or  that  it 
can  ever  be  said  by  himself  that  he  hath  done  enough.  No 
sorrow,no  aims,  no  affliction,  no  patience,  no  sacraments,  6an 
be  said  to  have  finished  his  work,  so  that  he  may  say  with  St. 
Paul,  **  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course;" 
nothing  can  bring  consummation  to  his  work  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  because  it  is  all  the  way  an  imperfect  state,  having 
in  it  nothing  that  is  excellent  or  laudable,  but  only  upon  the 
account  of  a  great  necessity  and  misery  on  one  side,  and  a 
great  mercy  on  the  other.  It  is  like  a  man  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment ;  he  is  always  in  his  passive  obedience, 

»  Horat*  lib.  4.  Od«  10.  Mitsch. 
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but  18  at  debtee  to  the  IlkW>  mrttl  be  be  dead.  So  is  this  peni-**. 
tent;  he  badi  net  finished  bi»  work,  or  done  a  repentance  in 
any  measure  proportionable  to  bis  sins,  but  only  because  be 
can  do  no  ibore ;  and  yet  be  did  somethii)g»  even  before  it 
was  tod  late. 

22/  XL  L^t  itn  old  man>  in  the  inortificatioi3t  of  bis  yicioBS 

habits,  be  curiotis  to  distinguish  iiature  from  grace,  bis  own 
disability  from  the  i^trengths  of  the  Spirit ;  and  not  think 
that  he  hath  extirpated  the  vice  of  uneleanness,  when  himself 
is  disabled  to  act  it  any  longer ;  or  tb^t  he  is  grown  a  sober 
person,  because  he  is  sick  in  his  stomach,  and  cannot  drink 
intemperately,  or  dares  not  for  fear  of  being  sick.  His  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  by  the  account  of  his  actions  and  oppo- 
sitions to  his  former  sins,  and  so  reckon  his  cotafort. 

23.  XII.  But  upon  whatever  account  it  come,  he  is  n^ 
so  much  to  account  concerning  his  hopes,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty»  by  abstaining  from  sin,  as  by  doing  of  good* 
For  besides  that  such  a  not  committing  cif  eyil  may  be  owing 
to  weak  or  insufficient  principles,  this  ilot  ciommitting  eyil  in 
so  little  a  time,  cannot  make  amends  for  the  doing  it  so  long 
together,  according  to  the  usual  accounts  of  repentance,  un- 
less that  abstaining  be  upon  the  stock  of  virtue  and  labour, 
of  mortification  and  resistance ;  and  then  every  abstinence  is 
Hho  a  doing  good,  for  it  is  a  crucifying  of  the  old  man  with' 
the  affections  and  lusts.  But  all  the  good  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  he  superadds,  is  matter  of  choice,  and  the  proper  ac- 
tions of  a  new  life. 

24.  XIII.  After  all  this  done,  vigorously,  hblily,  with 
fear  atid  caution,  with  zeal  and  prudence,  with  diligence  and 
an  uninterrupted  observation,  the  old  man  that  lived  a  vile 
life,  but  repents  in  time,  though  he  stayed  as  Idng  as  he  could^ 
and  much  longer  than  he  should,  yet  may  live  in  hope,  and 
die  in  peace  and  charity.  To  this  purpose  they  are  excellent 
words  which  St.  Austin  ^  said :  ''  Perkdventure  some  will 
think  that  he  hath  conimitted  such  grievous  faults,  that  he 
cannot  now  obtain  the  favour  of  God.  Let  this  be  far  from 
the  conceits  of  all  sinners.  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that 
attendest  hat  multitude  of  thy  sins,  wherefore  dost  thou  not 
attend  to  the  omnipoteney  of  the  heavenly  physician  i  For 
aSk^  God  will  have  mercy  because  h^  is  good,  and  can  he* 

•  SdHki.  tS.  de  Teiftp. 
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caoi^e  he  is  almighty,  he  shuts  the  gate  of  the  diride  goo^ 
nesS  against  himself,  who  thfinks  that  God  cannot  or  wil) 
nfot  hctte  mercy  upon  him,  aiid  ihetefore  distrusts  either  his 
goodness  dr  his  almightiness." 


I%e  proper  Repenaance  and  Usage  of  Skmen,  who  npent  $ni 

until  their  Death^bed. 

The  mquiry  after  this  article  consists  in  these  patr-* 
ticulars. 

1.  What  hopes  are  left  to  a  vicious  ill-lived  man,  that* 
repents  on  his  death^bed,  and  not  befoi'e. 

2.  What  advices  are  best,  or  can  bring  him  inost  ad- 
vantage? 

26.  That  a  good  life  is  necessary ;  that  it  is  required  by 
God ;  that  it  was  designed  in  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  that  it  is  a  most  reasonable  demand,  and  infinitely  re- 
compensed by  the  very  smallest  portions  of  eternity.    That 
il  was  called  for  all  our  life,  and  was  exacted  by  the  conti- 
liual  voice  of  Scripture,  of  mercies,  of  judgment,  of  prophets. 
That  to  this  very  purpose  God  offered  the  assistance  of  his 
Holy  Spirit;  and  to  this  ministry  we  were  supplied  with' 
preventing,  with  accompanying,  and  persevering  grace,  that 
ih,  powers  and  assistances  to  begin,  and  to  contihue  in  well- 
doing.    That  there  is  no  distinct  covenant  made  with  dying 
ihen,  diffenfag  from  what  God  hath  admitted  between  himself 
and  living  healthful  persons.    That  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
thihk  Qtid  Will  deal  more  gently  with  persons  who  live  vi- 
ciously all  their  lives,  and  that  at  an  easier  rate  they  may  ex- 
[iect  salvation  at  the  hands  of  God  whom  they  have  so  pro- 
voked, than  they  who  have  served  him  faithfully  according' 
tb  the  measures  of  a  man ;  or  that  a  long  impiety  should  be 
sodher  expiated  than  a  short  one.    That  the  easiness  of  such 
as  promise  heaven. to  dying  penitients  after  a  vicious  life,  iU 
d^hgerous  to  the  very  being  and  constitution  of  piety,  and 
sidandalous  to  the  honour,  and  reputation,  and  sanctity,  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  that  the  grace  of  God  does  leave  those 
that  use  it  not.    That  therefore  the  necessity  of  dying  men 
ihcreases,  and  their  aids  are  lessened  and  almost  extin* 
giiished,  that  they  have  more  to  do  than  they  have  either 
time  or  strength  to  finish.  Tfhat  all  their  vows  and  holy  pur- 
j^oses  are  useless,  and  ineffective  as  to  their  natural  produc- 
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ti<m,  and  that  in  their  case  they  cannot  be  the  beginnings  of 
a  succeeding  duty  and  piety,  because  for  want  of  time  it 
never  can  succei&d.  That  there  are  some  conditions  and 
states  of  life,  which  God  hath  determined  never  to  pardon. 
That  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  for  which  because  we  have  no 
encouragement  to  pray,  it  is  certain' there  is  no  hope ;  for  it 
is  impossible  but  it  must  be  very  fit  to  pray  for  all  them,  to 
whom  the  hope  of  pardon  is  not  precluded.  That  there  is 
in  Scripture  mention  made  of  an  ineffective  repentance,  and 
of  a  repentance  to  be  repented  of,  and  that  the  repentence  of 
no  state  is  so  likely  to  be  it  as  this.  That  what  is  begun  and 
produced  wholly  by  afirightment  is  not  esteemed  matter  of 
choice,  nor  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  God.  That  'they  who 
sow  to  the  flesh,  shall  reap  in  the  flesh,*  and  the  final  judg- 
inent  shall  be  made  of 'every  man  according  to  his  works** 
That  the  full  and  perfect  descriptions  of  repentance  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  heaps  and  conjugations  of  duties,  which  have  in 
them  difiiculty,  and  require  time,  and  ask  labour.  That 
those  insinuations  of  duty  in  Scripture,  of  the  need  of  pa- 
tience, anddiligence>  and  watchfulness,  and  the  express  pre- 
qepts  of  perseverance^  do  imply,  that  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
Christian  are  of  a  longtime,  and  business,  and  a  race.  That 
repentance  being  the  renewing  of  a  holy  life,  it  should  seem 
that  on  our  death-bed  the  day  for  repentance  is  past,  since 
no  man  can  renew  his  life  when  his  life  is  done,  no  man  can 
^ive  well,  when  he  cannot  live  at  all ;  and  therefore  to  place 
Qur  hopes  upon  a  death-^bed  repentance  only,  is  such  a  re- 
ligion  as  satisfies  all  our  appetites,  and  contradicts  none,  and 
yet  promises  heaven  at  last.  These  things,  t  say,  are  all 
either  notorious  and  evident,  or  expressly  affirmed  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  therefore  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  things,  in 
the  common  expectation  of  events,  such  persons  are  in  a 
very  sad  condition. 

26.  So  that  it  remains,  that  in  this.  Sad  condition  there  must 
be  some  extraordinary  way  found  out,  or  else  this  whole  in- 
quiry is  at  an  end.  Concerning  which,  all  that  I  can  say  is 
this^  L  God  hath  an  almighty  power,  and  his  mercy  is  as 
great  as  his  power.  He  can  do  miracles  of  mercy,  as  well  as 
miracles  of  mightiness.  And  this  St.  Austin  brings  in  open 
pretence  against  desperation.  **  O  homo,  quicunqiie  illani 
multittidLnem   peccatorum  att^ndis,  cur.  et   omnipotentiam 
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ettlestis  medici  non  attendis  f*  Thysias  are  great,  ImtOod's 
viercies  are  greater.  But  this  does  represent  the  man's  con- 
dition at  the  best  to  be  such,  that  God  may,  if  he  wiU,  have 
mercy  upon  him ;  but  whether  he  will  or  no,  there  is  as  yet 
no  other  certainty  or  probability^  but  that  he  can  if  he 
please :  which  proposition  to  an  amazed,  timorous  person 
that  fears  a  hell  the  next  hour,  is  so  dry  a  story,  so  hopeless 
a  proposition,  that  all  that  can  be  said  of  this,  is,  that  it  is 
very  fit  that  no  man  should  ever  put  it  to  the  venture.  For 
i^pon  this  argument,  we  m^y  as  well  comfort  ourselves  upon 
faim  that  died  without  repenting  at  all.  But  the  inquiry  must 
be  further. 

27.  IL  All  mankind,  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  for 
very  many  ages  at  least,  some  few  of  the  most  ancient  and 
of  the  modem  excepted,  have  been  apt  to  give  hopes  to  such 
persons,  and  no  man  bids  them  absolutely  despair..  Let  such 
persons  nvake  use  of  this  easiness  of  men,  thereby  to  retain 
so  much  hope  as  to  make  them  call  upon  God,  and  not.to. 
neglect  what  can  then  be  done. 

Spem  retine,  spes  una  bominem  nee  morte  relinqoit. 

As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  when  a  man  dies, 
let  him  not  despair ;  for  there  is  a  life  after  this,  and  a  hope 
proper  to  that ;  and  amidst  all  the  evils  that  the  ancients  did 
fabulously  report  to  be  in  Pandora's  box,  they  wittily  placed 
iiope  on.  the  utmost  lip  of  it,  and^  extremity. 

Vivere  spe  vidi  qm  moritams  erat. 

And  St.  Cyprian  exhorts  old  Demetrianus  to  turn  Christian 
in  his  old  age,  and  promises  him  salvation  in  the  name  of 
Christ :  and  though  his  case,  and  that  of  a  Christian  who 
entered  into  promises  and  covenants  of  obedience,  be  very 
different ;  yet '  ad  immortalitatem  sub  ips^  morte  transitur,' 
a  passing  from  such  a  repentance  to  immortality,  although  it 
cannot  be  hoped  for  upon  the  just  accounts, of  express  pro- 
mise, yet  it  is  not  too  great  to  hope  from  God's  mercy :  and 
until  that  which  is  infinite  hath  a  limit,  a  repenting  man's 
hopes  in  this  world  cannot  be  wholly  at  an  end. 

28.*  III.  We  find  that  in  the^  battles  which  were  fought 
by  the  Maccabees,  some  personp  who.  fo\ight;on  the  Lprd's 
side, .  siud  were  slain   in  the  fight,  were;  found    having  pn 
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idols  of  Ibe  Januken^es^  and  yet  the  go^  people  of  Ibdir 
<pai)ty  made  oblation  for  them^  hoping  that  thpy  might  he 
partakers  of  a  hlesaedxetfurrection.  They  that  i:epent  heartily 
^ut  one  hour,  -ace  in  a  better  .coadition  than  thje  other  tb^ 
.died  ip.  their  sin,  though  with  the  advantage  of  fitting  in  a 
good  cau&e :  and  if  good  people  Kill  not  lea^e  hoping  four 
such  persons,  it  is  not  iit  that  themselv.es  ahonld. 

.  29.  lY.  He  that  considers  God's  great  lore  to  mankinds 
the  infinite  Jove  that  God  hath  to  his  holy  son  Jesus,  and 
yet  ^hat  be  £ent  him  to  die  for  every  man ;  and  that  »the  holy 
Jesus  does  now,  and  hath  for  very  many  ages,  prayed  for  ^ 
pardon  of  our  sins,  that  he  knows  how  horrible  thos.e  pains 
•are  which  are  provided  for  perishing  souls,  and  thererfore  that 
he  is  exceeding  pitiful,  and  desirous  ti;i|at  we  should  eafCdtpe 
them ;  and  that  God  did  give  one  extraordaoaiy  .ei^amide  of 
isaving  a  dying  penitent,  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  ^though 
'4Jiat  had  something  in  it  extraordinary  and  micaiCulQua^  ynt 
that  is  it  which  is  now  expected,  a  favour  e;2ctraQ^diAary,fia 
miraculous  ,mercy.    And  that  Christ  was  pleased  to  speak  a 
parable  of  comfort,  and  the  master  of  the  vineyard  did  pay 
^salary  to  him  that  began  to  work  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  and 
4hough  that  was  some  portion  of  his  life,  the  twelilh  part  of 
it,  and  the  man  was  not  called  sooner,  yet  there  may  be^omte- 
4hing  in  it  of  comfort  to  the  dying  penitent,  since-  it  laol^ 
something  like  k,  it  certainly  relates  ^to  old  men,  and  can  do 
them  comfort,  and  possibly  the  merciful  intention  of  it  is  yet 
larger ;  and  that  since  God  is  so  well  pleased  with  repent- 
(tmce,itmay  be,  he  will  abate  the  circumstance  of  time,  Vnec 
•ad  rem  pertinet  ubi  inciperet,  quod  plsbcuerat.ut  iieret,"  and 
4ie  will  not  consider  when  that  begins^  which  he  loves  ^ould 
be  done*  And  that  he  is  our  father,  and<''paulum  supplicii 
satis  est  patri,^'  a  father  will  chastise,  but  he  will  not  kiU  his 
son.     And  that  it  is  therefore  seaspnable  to  hope  because  it 
is  a  duty,  and  the  very  hope  itself  God  delights  to  reward ; 
'for  so  said  the  Apostle;  ''Gast  not  away  your  Jcon^dence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward  p.'*    And  the  church 
of  God,  imitating  the  mercies  of  our  gracious  God  and  Fatjief, 
hath  denied  to  give  the  sacrament  of  peace  and  mercy  to 
none  that  seek  it :  ^'  Viaticum  omnibus  in  morte  positia  non 

P  Heb.  X.  35.  " 
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€M  negftBdumA."  And  in  the  saddest  consideration  of  thiogs 
4hat  can  be,  suppose  it  be  with  falm  as  with  ,Simon  Magus, 
4suppo6e  that  he  is  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness/  in  the  state  of 
damnation,  in  the  guiH  of  a  sin  which  we  know  not  whether 
"God  will  pardon  or  not,  yet  still  it  is  wise  and  pious  counsel, 
that  he  should  '  pray,  if  peradventure  he  may  be  forgiven*' 
fie,  I  say,  that  considers  these  things,  will  have  cause  to  be 
very  earnest  and  very  busy  to  lose  no  time,  to  remit  no  la- 
ixour,  to  quit  no  hope,  but  humbly,  passionately,  diligently, 
*8et  upon  that  duty  of  repentance,  which  should  have  long  ago 
t^ome  to  some  perfection.     Now  because  I  have,  as  I  sup- 
pose, said  enough  to  make  men  afraid  to  put  off  their  repent- 
ance to  their  death-*bed>  yet  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been 
unfortunately  lost  in  their  lives,  or  less  instructed,  or  vio- 
lently tempted,  or  unhappily  betrayed,  and  are  upon  their 
death*»bedsy  because  though  nothing  can  be  ascertained  to 
•them,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that  they  should  utterly 
.despair,  I  have  thought  fit  to  transcribe  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  doctors,  such  exhortations  as  may  bolh  instruct 
'and  comfort,  promoteduty,  and  give  some  little  door  of  hope, 
4>ut  not  add  boldness  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  holiness. 
30.  In  an  epistle  of  Celestine  bishop  of  Rome  in  St.  Au&- 
'tin's  time,  we  find' these  words;  ^*  Vera  ad  Deum  conversio 
in  ultimis  positorum,  mente  potiiks  eestimanda  est  qu4m  tem- 
)>ore.     Quum  ergo  Dominus  sit  cordis  inspector,  quovis  tem- 
pore non  est  deneganda  pcenitentia  postulanti,  quum  ille  se 
•obliget  Judicii  cui  occulta  omnia  noverit  revelari :''  *'  True 
conversion  is  to  be  accounted  of  by  the  mind,  rather  tb^ 
4>y  time.    Therefore  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  him, 
'Who  at  any  time  asks  it.'^    And  he  despairs  of  the  clemency 
of  God,  who  thinks  it  not  sufficient,  or  that  it  cannot  relieve 
the  sinner  in  an  instant.     **  Donee  sumus  in  hftc  vit&,  quan- 
4acunque  nobis  acciderint  peccata,  possibile  est  omnia  ablui 
per  poenitentiam,"  said  St.  Austin'.     ^'  As  long  as  we  are 
alive>  so  long  it  is  possible  that  the  vilest  sins  that  are,  may 
'be  washed  off  by  repentance.''    ''  Si  vulneratus  es,  adhibe 
iihi  curam  dum  vivis,  dum  spiras,  etiam  in  ipso  lecto  po- 
«itus,  etiam  si  dici  potes  animam  efflans,  ut  jam  dehoc 
tnondo  exeas.     Non  impeditur  temporis  angustid  misericor« 

4  Conoll.  Niccn.  can.  IS.  Concil.  Agath.  c.  It. 
'  Serm.  181.  d«  Temp.  c.  16. 
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dia  DeL    Quid  enim  e»l  peccatum  ad  Dei  miaeneordiw^ 
tela  arane»».  qqie,  vento  tiAnie,  nus<^uam  comparet/'    So  St. 
Chiysootom*^:'*'  If  tboii  art  wouiided  in  thy  sciul,  take  care  <rf 
it  while  thou  liveat,  even  so  long  as  thou  canst  breathe,  thotigh 
thou  beest  now  breathing  thy  last,  yet  tatke  care  still.     The 
meiTcy  of  God  cannot  l>e  hindered  by  time.    For  what  is  thy 
rsin  to  God's  mercy  ?  even  as  a  spider's  web,  when  the  wind 
blows,  it  is  gone  in  an  instant." — Many  more  there  are  to  the 
.same  purpose,  who  all  speaking  of  the  mightiness  of  the  di- 
vine mercy,  do  insinuate  their  meaning  to  be  concerning  a  mi- 
raculous or  extraordinary  mercy.  .  And  therefore  I  shall  op- 
pose nothing  against  this;  only  say,  that  it  is  very  sad  when 
men  put  their  hopes  of  being  salved  upon  a  miracle,  and  that 
without  a  miracle  they  must  perish.    But  yet  then  to  despair 
is  entering  into  hell  before  their  time^  and  even  a  course  of 
the  greatest  impudence  in  the  world,  next  to  that  they  are 
already  guilty  of^  that  is,  a  putting  things  to  that  extremity. 
*'  Dandum  interstitium  poenitentiee/'    said  Tacitus. — And, 
**  Inter  vit»  negotia  et  diem  mortis  oportere  aliquid  spatium 
intercedere,'^ said Cbarles> the  Emperor. — For, /'nemo  mortem 
venientem  hilaris  excepit,  nisi  qui  se  ad  earn  diu  composue- 
rat,"  said  Seneca. — ^Repentance  must  have  a  space  of  time  ; 
and  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  rush  into  the  arm3  of 
death,  is  too  quick  a  change  for  him  that  would  fain  be  saved. 
If  he  can,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  well ; 
hut "  he  cannot  with  cheerfulness  and  joy  receive  his  death, 
unless  he  bestowed  much  time  and  care  in  preparations 
against  that  ^dsol^nnity.!' 

Now  concerning  these  instruments  of  hope,  I  am  yet  to 
give  another  account,  lest  this  either  seem  to  be  an  easiness 
and  flattery  of  souls,  and  not  warrantable  from  any  revelation 
from  God ;  or  if  it  be,  that  it  is  also  a  perfect  destruction  of 
all  the  former  doctrine.^  For  if  it  be  inquireid  thus  ;  hath 
God  declared  that  death-bed  penitents  shall  not  be  saved,  or 
that  they  may  be  saved,  or  hath  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  it  i 
If  he  bath  said  they  cannot  be  saved,,  why  then  do  I  bid  them 
hope,  and  so  abuse  them  with  a  false  persuasion  i  If  he  hath 
said  that  they  may  be  saved,  why  do  I  dispute  against  it, 
and  make  them  fear,  where.  God  by  a  just  promise  hath  given 
them  reason  to  be  confident,  and  hath  obliged  them  to  be- 

'  In  Psal.  1.  hom.  t. 
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l\e^  Ibey  sbftU  be  my^  )  If  ke  kith  Mid  nolhing  of  it,  nhy 
^»  not  t)k^y  to  be  e0ia|»eheE|dQ4  withia  the  gwerid  ruka  of 
hU  retornitig  .pejiitent^  F  eftpeaialijric  »mce  there  wsia  one  case 
«pedaUy  on^de  for  their  interest,  the  example  of  the  thief 
lipoQ  Om  cross  i  To  this  I  shaU  give  a  cleaDr  and  plain  answer. 

That  God  hath  required  siich  conditions  of  pardon,  and 
.that  the  d«ty  of  repentance  is  of  such  extent  and  burden,  that 
it  cannot.be  finished  and  performed  by  dying  persons  after  a 
vicious  lifey  is  evident  flrOm  all  the  foroMv  arguments :  and 
therefore  if  vve  make  dying  men's  aeeouats  upon  the  stock 
of  God's  usuid  dealings  and  op<en  revelation,  their  caseis  de- 
^feioAe  fcNT  the  preceding  reasons*  But  why  then  do  I  bid 
them  hope,  if  their  case  be  desperate ;  either  God  threataaing 
death  to  all  impenitent  persons,  means  not  to  exact  death  of 
all,  but  of  some  only ;  ov  else  when  his  Holy  Spirit  describes 
repentant  ia  severe  characters,  he  secreUy  means  to  take 
l^ss  than  he  9i^yfii.  Vot  if  it  be  such  a  work  that  cannot  pos<* 
.sibly  be  done  on  a  death-»bed,  how  then  can  dying  persons  be 
called  upon  to  repent  ?  for  it  is  vain  to  repent,  if  it  be 
impossible  to  hope ;  but  if  it  be  possible  to  do  the  work  of 
repentance  on  our  death-bed,  but  only  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
there  is  in  this  affirmative  no  great  matter :  every  one  con- 
fesses that,  and  all  evil  men  put  it  to  the  venture* 

For  the  first  part  of  the  dilemma,  I  affirm  nothing  of  it ; 
Go4  threatening  death  to  all  the  impenitent,  excepts  none; 
/'  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aU  likewise  perish."  Neither 
.does  God,  exacting  or  describing  repentance  in  several  lines, 
use  any  respect  of  persons,  but  with  the  same  measures  he 
will, deal  with  aU»  For  when  there  is  a  difference  in  the  d>- 
.vine  mercy,  it  is  in  giving  time  and  grace  to  repent^'not  in 
sparing  one  and  condemning  another,  who  die  equally,  crimi- 
nal and  impenitent.  Those  little  lines  of  hopes  are  not  upon 
.either  of  these  foundations*.  For  whatsoever  is  known  or  re- 
vealedj  is  against  these  persons,  and  does  certainly  condemn 
them.  Why  then  are  they  bidden  to  hope  and.  repent  f  I 
answer,  once  for  all  ^  it  iis  upon  something  that  we  know  not. 
And  if  they  be  not  saved  we  know  not  how,  they  cannot  ex^ 
pect  to  be  saved  by  any  thing  that  is  revealed  in  their  parti-^ 
cular.  When  St.  Peter  had  declared  to  Simon  Magus,  that 
1^  was  *  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  ;'  and  yet  made  him  *  pray, 
if^  peradventure,  the  thought  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven 
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him  :'  he  did  not  by  any  thing  that  was  revealed,  know  thai 
he  should  be  pardoned  ;  but  by  something  that  he  did  not 
'know,  there  might  be  hope.  It  is  at  no  hand. to  be  dissem^ 
bled  out  of  tenderness  and  pity  to  such  persons,  but  to  be 
.affirmed  openly;  there  is  not  revealed  anything  to  thetn  that 
may  bid  them  be  in  any  degree  confidents  But  he  that  hath  a 
deadly  wounds  whom  the  chirurgeons  affirm  to  be  hopeless^ 
yet  is  willing  to  receive  cordials,  and  to  be  dressed. 

2.  If  in  the  measures  of  life  and  death  which  are  descri- 
bed in  large  characters,  there  be  any  lines  so  indefinite  and 
comprehensive,  that  they  who  preach  and  declare  the  doc- 
trines, do  not  fully  take  in  all  that  Qod  intends,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  our  weakness  and  ignorance,  there  may  be  some  lit- 
tle rushes  and  twigs  to  support  their  sinking  hopes.  For 
although  the  matters  of  duty,  and  the  conditions  of  life  and 
death,  are  so  plain  and  legible,  that  we  can  all  understand  our 
obligation,  yet  things  are  seldom  so  described,  that  we  can 
give  the  final  sentence  concerning  others.  There  is  a  secret  in 
these  things,  which  nothing  shall  open  but  the  day  of  j  udgment. 
No  man  may  judge  his  brother ;  that  is,,  no  man  can  or  ought 
to  say,  this  man  is  damned  j  and  yet  we  know  that  he  that 
dies  an  impenitent  traitor,  or  rebel,  or  adulterer,  is  damned* 
But  yet,  that  adulterous  Natta,  or  the  rebel  Cinna,  orthe  traitor 
Gatiline,  is  actually  damned,  that  we  know  not.  The  reason 
is,  because  our  duty  is  described  for  us  to  guide  and  walk 
ourselves  by,  not  to  judge  and  sentence  others^  And  even,  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  who  hath  authority  to  judge  and  sen- 
tence, yet  it  is  only  for  amendment';  it  is  universal,  it  is  decla- 
rative, it  is  conditional :  not  personali  final,  decretory,  and 
.eternal.  For  otherwise  does  man  judge,  otlierwise  does  God* 

IL  There  is  some  variety  in  the  case,  and  in  the  person, 
and  in  the  degrees  of  repentance;  There  is  a  period,  beyond 
which  God  would  not  admit  a  man  to  pardon ;  but  when  it 
is,  we  know  not*  There  is  a  '  minimum  religionis,'  ^  the  least 
measure  of  religion,'  the  lowest  degree  of  acceptability ;  but 
.what  it  is,  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  also  a  proper  measure 
.for  every  one,  but  no  man  can  fathom  it.  And  the  duties  and 
parts  of  repentance  consist  in  the  -terms  of  a  great  distance 
and  latitude ;  and  we  cannot  tell  when  a  man  first  begins  to 
be  safe,  and  when  he  is  newly  escaped  from  the  regions  of 
sin,  and  when  he  begins  his  state  of  graQe.    Now  as  God 
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abates  great  measures  of  his  wrath,  and  forgires  all  that  is 
past  if  we  return  betimes,  and  live  twenty  years  in  piety  and 
repentance ;  so  he  does  if  the  man  do  so  nineteen  years,  and 
eighteen,  and  still  shortening  till  you  come  to  a  year,  or  any 
the  least  time  that  can  do  the  work  of  repentance,  and  exter- 
minate his  vicious  habit.  Now  because  Abraham  begged  for 
Ae  pardon  of  Sodom,  if  there  should  be  found  fifty  righteous 
there,  and  then  abated  five,  and  then  five  more,  and  then  ten 
more,  till  he  came,  to  ten  alone,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Abra- 
ham first  gave  out,  and  that  God  would  have  pardoned  the 
city  for  one  righteous  man's  sake,  if  Abraham  had  still  per- 
severed to  ask  :  if  any  man  will  suppose  that  it  may  be  done 
so  in  the  abatements  of  time  to  be  made  to  a  returning  sin- 
ner ;  though  I  say  it  is  a  strange  diminution  to  come  from 
years  to  one  day,  yet  I  will  say  nothing  against  it ;  but  that 
length  or  shortness  of  time  makes  nothing  to  the  mercies  of 
God,  but  it  makes  very  much  to  the  duty  of  man,  because 
every  action  requires  some  time,  and  every  habit  much  more : 
now  we  have  reason  to  say,  that  the  condition  pf  a  dying  pe- 
nitent, after  a  whole  wicked  life«  is  desperate,  because  so  far 
as  we  understand  things,  habits  are  not  to  be  extinguished, 
and  the  contraries  acquired,  but  with  long  time  and  study. 
But  if  there  be  any  secret  way  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
does  work  faster,  and  produce  undiscemed  miracles^  we 
ought  to  adore  that  goodness  by  which  it  is  so  ;  and  they 
that  can  believe  this,  may  hope  the  other  :  in  the  meantime, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  revealed :  and  so  it  stands  as 
it  did  in  the  whole  question. 

IV.  We  find  in  the  instance  of  Abraham's  faith,  that 
*  against  hope  he  believed  in  hope ;'  that  is,  that  he  had  great 
arguments  on  both  sides',  and  therefore  that  in  defiance  of 
one,  he  would  hope  in  the  other,  because  this  could  not  fail 
him,  biit  the  other  could.  If  it  can  be  brought  to  pass  that  a 
dying  man  caa  hope  after  a  wicked  life,  it  is  a  hope  against 
hope ;  and  of  this  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  no  contra- 
diction in  the  thing,  to  affirm,  that  a  dying  penitent  who 
hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  hath  not  time  left  him  to 
perform  that  repentance,  which  God  requires  of  habitual  sin^ 
ners  under  the  pains  of  eternal  death ;  and  yet  to  bid  such  a 
person  do  what  he  can  do,,  and  pray,  if  peradvenjture  God 
will  be  entreated.    Because  that  little  hopes  which  he  is  bid 
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to  have,  are  not  warranted,  or  relying  upon  pfeleoce  of  any 
particular  revelation,  contrary  to  the  so  many  expreasiona  of 
severe  duty  and  stricter  condittoiiB ;  but  are  placed  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  divine  power>  and  such  little  proportiona 
and  similitudes  of  things,  and  guesses  and  conjectures  of 
kind  persona,  as  can  only  be  sufficient  to  make  the  dying 
man  try  what  can  be  done. 

y.  The  first  ages  of  the  church  did  exactly  use  tkia  me** 
thod  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  some  case^  (whereof  I 
shall  afterward  give  account)  they  refused  to  declare  them 
pardoned,  to  miniater  God's  pardon  to  dying  penitents ;  but 
yet  would  not  bid  them  despair,  but  refer  them  to  the  divina 
judgment :  which  if  it  be  reduced  to  the  causes  of  things^  if 
we  believe  they  proceeded  reasonably,  must  mean  this,  that 
they  knew  of  no  revelation  concerning  the  pardon  of  autch 
persons  ^  but  whether  God  woold  or  no  pcprdon  them,  they 
knew  not,  but  bid  them  hope  welL  And  when  they  did  ad- 
mit dying  penitents  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  they  did  it 
*  de  bene  esse,'  that  it  might  do  as^mnch  good  as  it  coidd.  Bat 
they  knew  liot  what  that  wasi.  '*  Pcanitentiam  dare  pos^nmns, 
securitatem  dare  nonpossumus."  They  are  St.  Austia^s  words. 
Now  if  I  were  to  ask  of  him  an  account,  it  wonld  be  in  the 
same  way  of  objection  as  I  am  now  untying.  For  did  God 
promise  pardon  to  dying  penitents  after  a  wicked  life ;,  or  are 
there  fearful  threatenings  in  Scripture  against  such  sidnnera,  9^ 
certainly  all  in  their  case  are  i  Or  hath  God  said  nothing  at 
all  concerning  them?  If  God  did  promise  pardon  to  &uch»  then 
w,hy  did  not  the  church  give  security,  as  well  afr  penance  F  If 
God  did  threaten  fearfully  all  such  persons,  why  do.  they  ad- 
mit sueh  to  repentance,  whom  God  .will  not  admit  to  pajdon,, 
but  hath  threatened  with  eternal  death?  If  he  bath  said  no? 
thing  of  them,  they  are  to  he  judged  by  the  measures  of  others ;, 
and  truly  that  will  too  sadly  ring  thek  pasamg^beU,  For  ncn 
in  health,  who  have  contrcM^ted  vicious  habits,  cannot  be  par« 
doned  so  long  as  their  vtciouB  habit  remains ;  and  they  know 
that  to  overcome  and  mortify  a  vicious  habits  is  a  w^k  of 
time  and  great  labour  ;  and  if  this  be  the  measure  of  dying 
penitents,  as  well  as  of  living  and  bealthfai,  tHey  wiU  sink  in 
judgment  that  have  aort  tioie  to  do  theijr  dMty.  .Bui  tbtp  why 
the  church  of  those  ages,  and  particularly  St..  Austin^  eihould 
liope  and  despair  at  the  same  time  for  them^  that  is,.  kM w  iv^ 
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ground  of  reTeiations  iippB  which  to  fix  any  hope  of  pardon 
for  them,  and  yet  should  exhort  them  to  repentance,  which 
tvlihout  hopes  of  pardon  is  to  no  purpose,  there  is  no  sensi- 
ble account  to  be  given  but  this,  that  for  aught  they  knew, 
Qod  might  do  more  than  they  knew,  and  more  than  he  had 
promised ;  but  whether  he  would  or  not,  they  knew  not,  but 
by  that  means  they  thought  they  fairly  quit  their  hands  of 
such  persons. 

VI.  But  after  all  this  strict  survey  of  apswers,  if  we  be 
called  to  account  for  being  so  kind,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  things  are  spoken  out  of  charity  and  pity,  more  than 
of  knowledge.   The  case  of  these  men  is  sad  and  deplorable, 
and  it  is  piety  when  things  are  come  to  that  state  and  sad- 
dest event,  to  shew  mercy  by  searching  all  the  corners  of  re- 
relation  for  comfort,  that  God  maybe  as  much  glorified, 
and  the  dying  men  assisted  as  inuch,  as  may  be.     I  remem- 
ber the  Jews  are  reproved  by  some  for  repeating  the  last 
verse  but  one  in  the  Bpok  of  Isaiah,  and  setting  it  after  the 
last  of  all.     That  being  a  verse  of  mercy,  this  of  sorrow  and 
threatening ;  as  if  they  would  be  more  merciful  than  God 
himself,  and  thought  it  unfit  to  end  so  excellent  a  book  with 
so  sad  a  cursing.     Indeed  God*s  ways  are  best,  and  his  mea- 
sures the  surest ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  good  to  promise 
•where  God  hath  not  promised,  and  to  be  kind  where  he  is 
angry,  and  to  be  free  of  his  pardon,  where  he  hath  shut  up 
and   sealed  his  treasures.     But  if  they  that  say  God  hath 
threatened  HI  such  sinners  as  dying  penitents  after  wicked 
life  are,  and  yet  that  they  must  not  despair,  are  to  be  reprov- 
ed as  too  kind ;  then  they  much  more,  who  confidently  pro- 
mhe  heaven  at  last.     It  is  indeed  a  compliance  with  human 
tnisery,  that  makes  it  fit  to  speak  what  hopeful  things  we 
can ;  but  if  these  hopes  can  easily  be  reproved,  I  am  sure  the 
former  severity  cannot  so  easily  be  confuted.   That  may,  this 
cannot. 

31.  I.  But  now  things  being  put  into  this  constitution^ 
the  inquiry  into  what  manner  of  repentance  the  dying  peni- 
tent is  obliged  to,  will  be  of  no  great  difficulty.  "  Quidicit 
omhfa,  nihil  excipit :"  *''He  that  is  tied  to  all,  can  be  excused 
from  none."— All  that  he  can  do  is  too  little,  if  God  shall 
4eal  with  him  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel 
which  iare  described,  and  therefore  he  must  not  inquire  into 
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measures,  but  do  all,  absolutely  all  that  he  can  in  that  sad  ' 
period.  Particularly, 

32.  II.  Let  him  examine  his  conscience  most  curiously, 
according  as  his  time  will  permit,  and  his  other  abilities ;  be- 
cause he  ought  to  be  sure  that  his  intentions  are  so  real  to 
God  and  to  religion,  that  he  hath  already  within  him  a  reso- 
lution so  strong,  a  repentance  so  holy,  a  sorrow  so  deep,  a 
hope  so  pure,  a  charity  so  sublime,  that  no  temptation,  no 
time,  no  health,  no  interest  could,  in  any  circumstance  of 
things,  ever  tempt  him  from  God  and  prevail. 

33.  III.  Let  him  make  a  general  confession  of  the  sins  of 
his  whole  life,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  aggravation ; 
let  him  be  mightily  humbled,  and  hugely  ashamed,  and  piuch 
in  the  accusation  of  himself,  and  bitterly  lament  his  folly 
and  misery;  let  him  glorify  God  and  justify  him,  confessing 
that  if  he  perishes,  it  is  but  just;  if  he  does  not,  it  is  a  glo^ 
rious,  an  infinite  mercy ;  a-  mercy  not  yet  revealed,  a  mercy 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  day  of  wonders,  the  day  of  judgment. 
Let  him  accept  his  sickness  and  his  death  humbly  at  the 
hands  of  God,  and  meekly  pray  that  God  would  accept  that 
for  punishment,  and  so  consign  his  pardon  for  the  rest 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Let  him  cry  mightily  unto  God, 
incessantly  begging  for  pardon,  and  then  hope  as  much  as 
he  can,  even  so  much  as  may  exalt  the  excellency  of  the  di*- 
vine  mercy ;  but  not  too  confidently,  lest  he  presume  above 
what  is  written, 

34.  IV.  Let  the  dying  penitent  make  what  amends  he 
can  possibly,  in  the  matter  of  real  injuries  and  injustices  that 
he  is  guilty  of,  though  it  be  to  the  ruin  of  his  estate;  and 
that  will  go  a  gree^t  way  in  deprecation.  Let  him  ask  for- 
giveness, and  offer  forgiveness,  make  peace,  transmit  charity 
and  provisions  and  piety  to  his  relatives. 

35.  V.  Next  to  these  it  were  fitting  that  the  dying  peni- 
tent did  use  all  the  means  he  can  to  raise  up  his  spirit,  and 
do  internal  actions  of  religion  with  great  fervour  aiid  excel- 
lency. To  love  God  highly,  to  be  ready  to  suffer  whatsoever 
can  come,  to  pour  out  his  complaint^  with  great  passion  and 
great  humility ;  adding  to  these  and  the  like,  great  effusions 
of  charity,  holy  and  prudent  undertakings  of  severity  and 
religion  in  case  he  shall  recover :  and  if  he  can,  let  him  do 
8om^  gr^at  thing,  something  that  does  in  one  little  body  of 
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action  signify  great  affections ;  any  heroical  act,  any  transr 
portation  of  a  holy  zeal  in  his. case  does  help  to  abbreviate 
the  woik  of  many  years.  If  these  things  be  thus  done;  it  isr 
all  that  can  be  done  at  that  time,  and  as  well  as  it  can  h& 
then  done;  what  the  event  of  it  will  be,  God' only  knows, 
and  we  allshall  know  at  the  day  of  judgment.  In  this  case 
^'the  church  can  give  the  sacraipent,  b^t  9Annpt  give  secur 
rity».'^ 

Meditations  and  Prayers  to  be  used  in  all  the  foregoing  Cases. 

Oan  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 
Then  may  ye  learn  to  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do. 
evil  *. 

This  is  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures,  from  me(saith 
liie  Lord),  because  thou  hast  forgotten  me  ^ 

Give  glory  tp  the  Lord  your  God,  beforje  he  cause  dark- 
ness, and  before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains, 
lest  while  you  look  for  light,  he  turn  it  into  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  make  it  gross  darkness  ^. 

What  wilt  thou  say,  when  he  shiill  punish  ?  shall  not  sor- 
row take  thee  as  a  woman  in  travdil  *? 

And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  Wherefore  came  Jh.ese 
things  upon  me?  for  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy. 
skirts  discovered,  and  thy  heels  made  bare  **. 

I  have  seen  thine  adulteries,  and  thy  neighings,  the  lewd- 
ness of  thy  whoredoms,  and  thine  abominations ;  Woe  ujito 
thee  i  wilt  thou  not  be  made  clean  i  when  shall  it  gnce  be  i 
saith  the  Lord  *. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  this  people.  Thus  have  they  loved 
to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  therefore  the  . 
Lord  doth  not  accept  them,  he  will  now  remember  their  itii*» 
qnity  and  visit  their  sins  ^. 

Then  saith  the  Lord,  Pray  not  for  this  peqple  for  their . 
good.    When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry,  and  when 
they  offer  an  oblation,  I  will  not  accept  theni,  but  I  will  con- 
sume them  by  the  sword,  and  by  famine,  ^nd  by  the  pesti- 
lence *. 

Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  thou  return,  then  wijl  I 

n  St.  4ag.  et  habetur  de  Poen.  dist.  7.  '  Jf  r.  x'lii.  23. 

y  Jer,  xiii.  25.  »  Ver.  16.  »  Ver.  21. 
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bring  thee  again,  and  thou  shalt  stand  before  me :  and  if  thou 
take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile»  thou  fihalt  be  aa  my 
mouth.  I  am  with  thee  to  aave  thee,  and  to  deliver  thee, 
aaith  the  Lord  ^ 

And  I  will  deliver  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and 
I  will  redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terrible  ^^ 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physic  or  ever  thou  be 
sick**. 

Before  judgment  examine  thyself,  and  in  the  day  of  visit-^ 
ation  thou  shalt  find  mercy'. 

Humble  thyvelf  before  thou  be  sick,  and  in  the  time  of 
sins  shew  repentance  K 

Let  nothing  hinder  thee  to  pay  thy  vows  in  due  time  f  and 
defer-not  until  death,  to  be  justified  K 

I  made  haste,  and  prolonged  not  the  time  to  keep  thy 
comniandments  "*. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Qod  of  Israel,  Amend 
your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in 
this  place. 

Trust  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

For  if  you  thoroughly  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings« 
if  you  thoroughly  execute  judgment ; 

If  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger  and  the  widow,  then  shall 
ye  dwell  in  the  land  **. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God^^  I  will  give  you  the  land^  and 
they  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable  things  thereof,  and  nil 
the  abominations  thereof  from  thence  "*. 

And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  Iwill  put  a  new  spi- 
rit within  you,  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their 
fiesh,  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  '• 

That  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordi* 
nances,  and  do  tbem^  &ud  they  shall  be  my  people  and  I  will 
be  their  God  \ 

But  as  for  them  whose  heart  walketh  after  their  detestable 
things,  and  their  abominations ;  I  will  recompense  their  way 
upon  their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God  ^ 

They  have  seduced  my  people,  saying.  Peace,  ai|d  there 

f  Jer.  XT.  19.  9  Ver.  21.  ^  Beolvs.  xrin.  19. 

«  Ecclos.  xviu.  20.  ^  Ver.  21.  »  Ver.  22. 

"*  Pi»al.  oiLix.  ^  Jer.  vii.  ®  Eseek.  xi.  18. 
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firas  no  pecu&e,  and  one  built  up  a  wail,  and  others  danbed  it 
«rith  untempered  mortar'. 

Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  bar* 
fey,  and  pieces  of  bread,  to  slay  the  souls  that  should  not 
die,  and  to  save  the  souls  alive  that  should  not  live,  by  your 
tying  unto  m^  people  that  hear  your  lies  ^  i 

Therefore  I  will  judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  every  one 
according  to  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord  God :  repent  and  turn 
yourselvee  from  all  your  ti:ansgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  not 
be  your  ruin*. 

Cast  away  from  you  all  joxxr  transgressions  whereby  you 
have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spi- 
rit ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel '. 

For  I  bave  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
^aith  the  Lord  God :  wherefore  turn  yourselves  and  live  ye'^^. 

Ye  shall  remember  your  ways,  and  all  your  doings  wherein 
ye  have  been  defiled,  and  ye  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your 
own  sight  for  all  your  evils,  that  ye  have  committed  *. 

Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity, 
and  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope  ^ 

Woe  unto  them  that  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and 
take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him^. 

And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine 
eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will 
not  hear :  your  hands  are  full  of  blood  ^. 

Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doing 
from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil  \ 

Learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed, 
judge  the  fiitherless,  plead  for  the  widow*. 

Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ; 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow; 
though  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool  ^ 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
land  ft. 

But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it  **. 

She  hath  wearied  herself  with  lies,  therefore  have  I  caused 
pay  fury  to  light  upon  her  *. 

•  Esek.3Liii.  )0.  ^  Ver.  19.  °  Eicek.  3i?ni.  50.  '  Ver.  31. 
y  Bzek.  xviB.  32.  »  BsMk.xn.  43,  »  Ira.  y.  18.  *»  Ver.  IS. 
«  Isa.i.  15,  *  V««  16.  «  Ver.  17.  /  Ver.  18. 

•  Ver,  1:9.    '  *  Ver.  «0.  *  Ezek.  xxiv. 
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Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness^  and  reap  in  mercy  | 
break  up  your  fallow-ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord;^ 
till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you  K 

Turn  thou  linto  tby  God ;  keep  mercy  and  judgment,  and 
wait  on  thy  God  continually  ^ 

O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy 
help"*. 

Return  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  haat  fallen  by  thine 
iniquity,  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  say 
unto  him.  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously^ 
so  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  For  in  thee  the  fa- 
therless findeth  mercy.  I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will 
love  them  freely,  for  mine  anger  is  turned  away". 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ,  call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near  ^ 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  t)ie  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundT 
antly  pardon  p. 

For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabits  eter- 
nity, whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  Jiigh  and  holy 
place;  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit^- 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  ones  ^» 

For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  always 
wroth :  for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  sbuls 
which  I  have  made '. 

For  the  iniquity  of  his  covetousn^ss  was  I  wroth  and 
smote  him :  I  hid  me  atid  was  wr6th,  and  he  went  on  frow^ 
ardly  in  the  way  of  his  heart  % 

I  have  seen  bis  ways  and  will  heal  him ;  I  will  lead  him 
also,  and  restore  comfort  to  him  and  to  bis  mourijeTs  *. 

I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips ;  peace»  peace  to  him  that  is 
afar  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will 
Ileal  him". 

But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  se^  when  it  cannqt^ 
retft,  whose  waters  ca^t  up  mire  and  ditt*, 

There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked^. 

^  Hos.  X.  13.  ^  Ho8.  xii.  6*  "*  Hos.  xiu.9.  *  Hos.  i.  1» 

•  IfitL,  Iv.  6.  P  Ver.  7.  «l  Isa.  Ivii.  14,  »  Ver.  16. 

•  Isa.  1yU.17.  >  Ver,  X9,  «  Vey.  IW  »  V«r.  ^Q, 
y  Ver.  21. 
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It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 
It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord*.  » 

Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity, 
and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  herit* 
age  i  he  retaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delight*- 
eth  in  mercy  *. 

He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us :  he 
will  subdue  our  iniquities,  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  our  sins  into 
the  depth  of  the  sea  ^ 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  wheh 
thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them*^. 

A  Psalm, 

0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us,  have 
mercy  upon  us  for  thy  name's  sake :  for  our  bc^ckslidings  are 
many,  we  have  sinned  against  theei 

0  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trou- 
ble, why  shouldest  thou  be  a  stranger  to  us,  and  as  a  wayfar- 
ing-man that  turneth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night  ? 

Why  shouldest  thou  be  as  a  man  astonied,  as  a  mighty  man 
tha't  cannot  save  f  yet  thou/0  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  we  are  called  by  thy  name  ;  leave  us  not. 

We  acknowledge,  O  Lord,  our  wickedness,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  our  fathers,  for  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

Do  not  abhor  us  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  disgrace  the 
throne  of  thy  glory ;  remember,  break  not  the  covenant  with 
us^ 

1  will  no  more  sit  in  the  assembly  of  mockers,  nor  rejoice ; 

1  will  sit  alone  because  of  thy  hand,  for  thou  hast  filled  me 
with  indignation*. 

Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound  incurable  which 
refused  to  be  healed  ?  wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
waters  that  faiHf 

O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it 
is  not  in  man  that  walketh,  to  direct  his  steps. 

O  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  thine  anr 
ger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

X  Lam.  iii.  26,  27.      •  Mioab,  vii.  18.      ^  Micah»  vii.  19.    «  Eoolee,  xU.  1. 
^  Jet,  xiT.  7—9.        •  Jtr,  xv*  17.  '  Ver.  18. 
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.     O  Lord^.the  hope  of  I«rtiel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be 
ashamed^  because  they  hive  forsaken  the  LorcC  the  fountain 

of  living  waters. 

Heal  mtf  Q  Lord«  and  I  shall  be  healed  $  save  ine,  and  I 
«hall  be  saved :  for  thoa  art  my  praise^. 

Be  liot  a  terror  unto  me,  thou  art  my  hope  in  the  day  of 
evil  \ 

'  Behold*  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress :  my  bowels  are 
.  troubled,  mind  heart  is  turned  within  me,  for  I  have  griev- 
ously rebelled '• 

For  these  tilings  I  weep ;  mide  ejre,  mine  eye  runneth 
down  with  water,  because  the  comforter  that  should  relieve 
my  soul,  is  far  from  me''. 

Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my  spirit  waxeth 
faint ;  hide  not  thy  face  from  lue«  lest  I  be  like  unto  them 
that  go  down  into  the  pit^ 

O  let  me  hear  thy  loving-kindness  betimes,  for  in  thee  is 
my  trust ;  shew  thou  mo  the  way  that  I  should  walk  in,  for 
I.  lift  up  my  soul  unto  thee. 

Teach  me  the  thing  that  pleaseth  thee',  for  thou  art  my 
God :  let  thy  loving  spirit  lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righ- 
teousness. . 

Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake,  and  for  thy 
righteousness'  sake,  bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble. 

The  Lord  upholdeth  ^11  such  as  fall,  and  lifteth  up  those 
that  be  down"** 

-I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost :  Q  seek  thy  > 
aervant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  commandments. 

O  do  well  unto  thy  servant,  that  I  may  live  and  keep  thy 
.wordi  . 

O  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  strength,  be- 
fore I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 
As  it  ^as  in  the  beginning,  8cc. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Sinner  returning  after  a  long  Impiety. 

I. 

O  ETERNAL  Judge  of  men  and  angels.  Father  of  mercy,  and 
the  great  Lover  of  souls,  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  the  state 

ir  Jer.  xvii.  13<  ^  Ver.  17.  *  Lufti.  i.  Se. 

k  Lam.  i.  15.  >  Ps&l.  oxliii.  »  PnJ.  exKL  9. 
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<if  my  boqI  18  sad  and  deplorable,  and  hy  my  faidt,  by  my  own 

grievous  faulty  I  am  in  an  evil  condition ;  and  if  thou  shonldesl 
now  enter  into  judgment  with  me,  I  have  nothing  to  put  in 
bar  against  the  horrible  sentence,  nothing  of  my  own,  nothing 
that  can  ease  thy  anger,  or  abate  the  fury  of  one  stroke  of 
thy  severe  infliction.  I  do,  O  God,  judge  and  condemn 
ihyself,  and  justify  thee,  for  thou  art  righteous,  and  whatso- 
ever thou  doest  is  good  and  true.  But,  O  my  God,  when 
the  guilty  condemns  himself,  nothing  is  left  for  the  offended 
party  but  to  return  to  graciousness  and  pardon.  I,  O  Lord^ 
have  done  thy  severe  and  angry  work,  I'have  sentenced  a  vile 
man  to  a  sad  sujBTering ;  and  if  I  so  perish  as  I  have  deserved^ 
thou  art  just  and  righteous,,  and  thou  oughtest  for  ever  to  be 
glorified* 

n. 

But  0  my  God,  though  I  know  that  I  have  deserved  eviU 
that  I  know  not,  and  hope  I  shall  never  feel,  yet  thou  art 
gracious  and  holy,  and  lovest  more  to  behold  thy,^!pry  re- 
flected from  the  floods  and  springs  of  mercy,  thao^  to  see  it 
refracted  from  the  troubled  waters  of  thy  ao^ry  and  severe 
displeasure :  and  because  thou  lovest  it  so  highly  to  slkew 
mercy,  and  because  my  eternal  interest  k  served  in  it,  I  alsa 
ought  to  desire  what  Uiou  lovest,  and  to  beg  of  thee  humbly 
and  passionately  that  I  may  not  perish  ;  and  to  kof^e  with  a 
miodest  confidence  that  thou  hast  m<ercy  in  stoito  fpr  him,  toi 
whom  thou  hast  given  grace  to  ask  (ot  it :  for  it  is  one  degree 
of  pardon  to  be  admitted  to  the  station  of  penitent  beggars; 
it  is  another  degree  of  pardon  that  thou  hast  given  me  grace 
to  hope,  and  I  know  that  in  the  fountams  of  thy  own  gra* 
ciousness  thou  bast  infinite  arguments  and  inducements  to 
move  thee  to  pity  me,  and  to  pardon. 

IIL 

O  my  God,  pity  me  for  thy  name's  sake,  even  for  thy  own. 
goodness'  sake,  and  because  I  am  miserable  and  need  it.  And 
because  I  have  nothing  of  my  omm  to  b&  a  ground  of  .oonfi- 
denee^  give  thy  servant  leave  to  place  my  hopes  on  thee,^ 
tbrough  Jbsns  Christ;  thou  hast  oommanded  me  to  come  tO' 
the  throne  of  grace  with  holcbess,.  that  I  may  And  mercy  in 
time  of  need ;  and  thoa  hast  poromiBed  to  give  thy  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him*    O  dear  God^  give  me  pardon,  aaidi 
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give  mQ  thy  Spirit,  and  I  am  full  and  safe,  and  clothed  -aiid 
healed,  und  all  that  I  desire  to  be,  and  all  that  I  ought 'to 
be.  ^  ^ 

IV. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  vanity^  and  in  undoing  myself; 
grant  me  thy  grace,  that  I  may  recover  my  loss,  and  employ 
all  the  remaining  portion  of  my  time  in  holy  offices  and  du- 
ties of  repentance.  My  understanding  hath  been  abused  by 
false  persuasions  and  vain  confidences.  But  now,  O  God,  I 
offer  up  that  imperious  faculty,  wholly  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ ;  to  be  governed  by  his  laws,  to  be  instructed  by  his 
doctrine,  to  be  bended  by  all  his  arguments.  My  will  hath 
been  use4  to  crookedness  and  peevish  morosity,  in  all  virtu- 
ous employments;  but  greedy  and  fierce,  in  the  election  and 
prosecution  of  evil  actions  and  designs :  but  now,  O  God,  I 
have  no  will  but  what  is  thine,  and  I  will  rather  die  than 
consent  and  choose  any  thing  that  I  know  displeases  thee. 
My  heart,  Q  God,  was  a  fountain  of  evil  thoughts,  ungracious 
words,  and  irregular  actions,  because  my  passions  were  not 
obedient  nor  orderly,  neither  temperate  nor  governed,  neither 
of  a  fitting  measure,  nor  carried  to  a  right  object :  but  now, 
O  God,  I  present  them  unto  thee,  not  as  a  fit  oblation,  but 
as  the  lepers  and  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  crooked,  were 
brought  unto  the  holy  Jesus',  to  be  made  straight  and  clean, 
useful  and  illuminate ;  and  when  thou  hast  taken  into  thy 
possession  what  is  thine,  and  what  I  stole  from  thee,  or  de- 
tained violently,  and  which  the  devil  did  usurp,  then  thou 
wilt  sanctify  and  save  it,  use  it  as  thine  own,  and  make  it  to 
be  so  for  evert 

,   V. 

Blessed  Gpd,  refuse  not  thy  returning  son  :  I  have  pro- 
digally wasted  my  talents,  and  spent  my  time  in  riotous  and 
vain  living ;  but  I  have  not  lost  my  title  and  relation  to  thee 
my  Father.  O  ipy  God,  I  have  the  sorrow  of  an  humble  pe- 
nitent, the  purpaies  of  a  converted  sinner,  the  love  of  a  par- 
doned person,  thfi  zeal  of  an  obliged  and  redeemed  prisoner, 
the  hope  of  him  that  feels  thy  present  goodness,  and  longs 
for  more.  Reject  one  not,  O  my  God,  but  do  thou  work  all 
my  works  within  me.  My  heart  is  in  thy  hands,  and  I  know 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  thal^ 
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Walkethy  tx>  direct  his  steps :  but  do  thou  guide  me  into  the 
way  of  righteousness ;  work  in  me  an  excellent  repentance, 
&  great  caution  and  observance,  an  humble  feat,  a  prudent  and 
a  religious  hope,  and  a  daily  growing  charity ;  *  work  in  me 
to  will  and  to  do  of  thy  good  pleasure  :*  then  shall  I  praise 
thy  name,  and  love  thy  excellences,  and  obey  thy  command- 
taents,  SLnd  suffer  thy  impositions,  and  be  what  thou  wouldest 
have  me  to  be,  that  I  being  rescued  from  the  possession  of 
the  devil,  and  the  torments  of  perishing  souls,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  serve  thee,  and  be  a  minister  of  thy  honour,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord* 
Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  an  Old  Person  returning  after  a  Wicked  life. 

.  O  BTERNAL  God,  give  me  leave  to  speak  for  myself  before 
I  die :  I  would  fain  live  and  be  healed,  I  have  been  too  long 
thine  enemy,  and  would  not  be  so  for  ever.  My  heart  is 
broken  within  me,  and  all  my  fortunes  are  broken  without ; 
I  know  not  how  to  speak,  and  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  hold 
my  tongue. 

II. 

0  my  God,  can  yesterday  be  recalled,  and  the  flying  hours 
be  stopped  ?  In  my  youth  I  had  not  the  prudence  and  caution 
df  old  age  ;  but  is  it  possible  that  in  my  old  age  I  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  hopes  and  opportunities  of  youth  ?  Thou  didst 
make  the  sun  to  stand  still  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  and  re- 
turn back  at  the  importunity  of  Hezekiah.  O  do  thou  make 
a  new  account  for  me,  and  reckon  not  the  days  of  my  youth ; 
but  from  this  day  reckon  the  beginnings  of  my  life,  and  mea- 
sure it  by  the  steps  of  duty,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  of  right- 
eousnesss  now  arising  upon  my  heart. 

III. 

1  am  ashamed,  O  God,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  should  betray 
tny  reason,  shame  my  nature,  dishonour  all  my  strengths, 
debauch  my  understanding,  and  baffle  all  my  faculties  for  so 
base,  so  vile  affections,  so  unrewarding  interests.  O  my 
God,  where  is  all  that  vanity  which  I  sucked  so  greedily,  as 
the  wild  asses  do  the  windf  Whither  is  that  pleasure  and 
madness  gone,  which  so  ravished  all  my  senses,  and  made 
me' deaf  to  the  holy  charms  of  thy  divinest  Spirit  ?  Behold, 
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O  God^  I  die  for  that  which'  is  oot ;  and  unless  thy  niercy  bc^ 
my  rescue^  for  ever  I  shall  suffer  tor^ients  insufferable,  still 
td  come>  still  to  succeed^  for  having  drunk  of  unsatisfying^ 
perishing  waters^  which  had  no  current,  no  abode. 

IV. 

O  dear  God,  smite  me  not  yet ;  respite  me  one  portion  of 
time,  I  dare  not  say  how  mucb»  bat  eveq  as  much  as  thou 
pleasest*  O  stay  awhile^  and  try  me  bu  this  once  r  it  is 
true,  O  God,  I  have  lost  my  strength,  and  given  my  vigor- 
ous years  to  that  which  I  am  ashamed  to  think  on.  But  yet, 
O  Lord,  if  thou  pleasest,  my  soul  can  be  as  active,  and  duti- 
ful, and  affectionate,  and  humble,  and  sorrowful,  and  watch- 
ful, as  ever.  Thou  do9t  not  save  any  for  his  own  worthiiiess, 
but  eternal  life  is  a  gift ;  and  thou  canst,  if  thou  pleasest,  give 
it  unto  me.  But  why  does  my  soul  run  thither,  with  all  its 
loads  of  sin  and  shame  upon  it?  That  is  too  great,  yet  to  be 
thought  of.  O  give  me  pardon,  and  give  me  sorrovr,  and 
give  me  a  great,  a  mighty  grace  to  do  the  duty  of  a  whole 
life  in  the  remaining  portion  of  my  days. 

V.  ■ 

O  my  gracious  Lord,  whatever  thy  sentence  be,  jet  let  me 
have  the  honour  to  serve  thee.  Let  me  contribute  something 
to  thy  glory,  let  me  converse  with  thy  saints  and  servants  in 
the  intercourses  of  piety ;  let' me  be  admitted  to  be  a  servant 
to  the  meanest  of  thy  servants,  to  do  something  that  thou 
Idvest.  O  God,  my  God,  do  what  thou  pleasest,  so  I  may 
not  for  ever  die  in  the  sad  and  dishonourable  impieties  of  the^ 
damned.  Let  me  but  be  admitted  to  thy  service  in  all  the 
degrees  of  my  soul,  and  all  the  days  of  my  short  life,  and 
my  soul  shall  have  some  comfort,  because  I  signify  my  love 
and  duty  to  thee  for  whom  I  will  not  refuse  to  die.  O  my 
God,  I  will  not  beg  of  thee  to  give  me  comfort,  but  to  give 
me  duty  and  employment.  Smite  me  if  thou  pleasest,  but 
smite  me  here ;  kill  me  if  thou  pleasest,  I  have  deserved  it, 
but  I  would  fain  live  to  serve  thee,  and  for  no  other  reason; 
but  that  thou  mayest  love  to  pardon  and  to  scmctiiy  me. 

VI. 

.  .  .  .  , 

.  O  blessed  Jes«i8,  do  thoui  intercede  for  me  ^ .  thy  Father  hears 
thee  in  all  things,  and  thou  knowest  our  infirmities,  and  hath 
felt  our  miseries,  and  didst  die  to  snatch  us  from .  the  iatole>* 
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fflibl^rfltaiA  of  heB;  and  alflioo|^  (^tk^TOBfc  tity.g{fte;iti 
^i^riBg  propoftions  f o  tl\y  senranto>.yet  thou  doflit.equa% 
ioflfep  p^r<loi;i  to..aU  thy  eneinies^  th%t  will.oQme  un^o  thee  mi^ 
heg  it.  O  give  me  all  faith,  and  all  chariiy,  aad  1^  ^pifH 
highly  compunctive,  highly  industrious,  passionate,  prudent, 
and  indefatigahle  in  holy  services.  Open  thy  fountains,,  gra- 
'ci6us  Lord,  andhathe  my  atained  soul  in  thy  blood.  W&sh 
the  Ethiop,  cleanse  the  leper,  dress  the  stranger's  wound^, 
and  forgive  thy  enenay. 

VIL 
I  will  ^ot,  O  my  God,  I  dare  not,  distrust  those  infinite  glo- 
ries of  thy  mercy  and  graciousness,  by  which  thou  art  ready- 
to  save  all  the  world.    The  sins  of  all  mankind  together  afe 
infinitely  less  than  thy  mercy,  and  thou  who  didst  redeem 
the  heathetn .  world,  wilt  also,  I  hope,  rescue  me  who  ^ m  a 
phristian.    This  is  my  glory  and  my  .shame,  my  sins  had 
jnot  been  so  great  if  I  had  not  disgraced  so  excellent  a  title, 
and  abused  so  mighty  a  grace ;  but  yet  if  the  grace  which  t 
nave  abused  had  not  been  so  great,  my  hopes  .had  been  lesa. 
One  deep,  O  God,  calls  upon  another.     O  let  the  abyss  of 
thy  mercy  swallow  up  the  puddles  of  my  impurity ;  let  my 
^'oul'  na  longer  sink  in  the  dead  sea  of  Sodoni,  biit  in' the 
la.ver  of  thy  blood  and  my  tears  and  sortow ;  wash  me  ;wh<J 
come,  to  thee  to  be  cleang;e(l  and  purified.    It  is  not  impos? 
sible  to  have  it  done,  for  thy  power  hath  no  limit :  it  is  not 
unusual  for  thee  to  manifest  ^uch  glories  of  an  infinite  mer- 
cy; thou^ost  ft  3aily.    O  give  me  a  fast,  a  tenacious  hope 
0n  thee,  and  a  bitter  sorrow  for  my  sins,  and  an  excellent 
ieal  of  tby  gloi^y ;  and  let  toy  repentance  be  more  exemplary^ 
than  my.  sins,>  that  the  infinitenes>s  of  that  mercy  which  shall 
save  me,  may  be  conspicuous  to  all  saints  and  angels,  and 
may  endear  the  return  of  alL  sinners  to  thee,  the  fountain  of 
Ifoliness  and  mercy.    Mercy,  dear  God,,. pity  thy  servant, 
and  do.  thy  work  of  grace  speedily  and  mightily  upon  me,, 
through  Jesus  Christ  pur  Lord.    Amen.       ;  :  > 

Ejaculations  and  short  Prayers  to  be  used  by  dying  or  sick  Peni^^ 

tents  after  a  wicked  Life,  ' 

O  ALMIGHTY  Father  of  men,  and  angels,  I  have  often  been 
taught  that  thy  m"ercies  are  infinite,  and  I  know,  they  are,f;o ; 
VOL.  viii.  2  m 
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nkaiWl^  A  pcraofl  ca){>able  nt  toihfcrt^  Ibiis  id  (be  fbiflftlfilii 
viif  itt  fdriiiy- «iDi  omt not ihAarte^  ottly  because  ihiify  ooidd 
'liot'te  i^o-;  fa)rdieBirea  pmBombf  Kmited 'by*  loft^f  ftktur^  tor)l 
^Woiyadn!6tobey  the  Spirit  ^  '^  ?        ^*    ■-'     »• 

Thou,  0  (Sod*  gavest  merQy  tq  tb^  thief  upon  the  cf  os^, 
and  from  pain  thou  didst  bring  him  to  paradise,  from  sin  to 

*  repentance,  from  shame  to  glory.  Thou  wert  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  art  still  sTaih'ili  a)l  the 
periods  of  it.  O  be  thou  pleased  to  adorn  thy  pas^ion^^l^l 
With  such  miracles  of  m^cy:  and  how  in  this  sad  conjutic- 

,tion  of  affairs,  let  the  be  made  the  instance. 

:  IIL 

Thou  art  angry  if  I  despair ;  and  therefore  thou  comr 
mandest  me  to  hope :  my  hope  cannot  rest  upon  myself,  fot 
I  am  a  broken  reed,  and  an  underulined  wall.  But  biecatise 
it  rests  upon  thee,  it  ought  not  to  be  weak,  because  thbtf  art 
incite  in  mercy  and  power. 

'  IV*   .       f  '  » 

^  Be  that  ha^  lived  befit,  needs  mercy ;  and  he  that  h^th 
lived  worst ;  even  I,  O  Lord,  am  not  wounded  beyond  the 
effiQa£yof4thy  blood,  O  dea^rest  sweetest  $avioijinJ[e^^f^ 

V. 

I, ho.pe.it  is  not  toQ  lat^.tp  say  this*  But  if  I  might  be 
suffered  to  live  longer,  I  would  by  thy  grace  live  better*  J 

spending  all  my  time  in  duty,  laying  Out  all  my  passion  in 
love  and  sorrow,  era^ploying  all  my  faculties  in  religion  and 

'     ,  :  '   •••  ••  •  •     .•  "     •       ■•  VL^    '/      •,  ..  •  Uj}-:  " 

«  O  my  God;  t  W  iready  t6  promiie  any  Ihtfig  iibw^,  tad  I 
am  ready  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  thing,  miX  ibay  b^  ih^  ten- 
dition  of  mercy  and  pardon  to  me.  But  I  hope  I  am  not 
d^ce^ved  by  my  fears^  but  that  I  should,  if  I  might  be  tried, 
do  all  that  I  bould,.and  love  thee  with  a  charity,  great  like 
that  mercy  by  w|iich  I  humbly  pray  that  I  may  be  pardoned. 

*    My  comfort,  O  God,  is,  that  thou  canst  if  thoU  wilt :  «i^' 


i 
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lam  sure  tihy  mercy  b  lus  great  4U9  tby  pgwer,  and  why  then 

^may  mot  I  hope,  that  tlioa  wilt  ha^e  i»^?j6y  nx^oordiag  t^  thy 

^^ power?    Maa^  oaly  ma^^ia  tfee  proper  auliject i^  thy  m^mj, 

aad  therefore  only  he  is  capable  <)f.  thy  fa^ay,  tMH^annehe 

;hath  sinned  against  thee.    Angels  and  the  inferior  creatures 

rejoice  in  thy  goodness^  but  only  we  that  are  miserable  ioiiil 

sinful  can  rejoice  in  thy  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

VIIL 

I  confi^s  i  have  destroyed  myself ;  but  in.th^e  is  my 
jielp;  for  thou  gettest  glory  to  thy  name  by  saving  a^  sinner* 
by  redeeming  a  captive  slave,  by  enlightening  a.  dark  eye, 
ty  sanctifying  a  wicked  heart,  by  pardoning  innumerable 
and  intolerable  transgressions^ 

IX, 

O  my  Father^  chastise  me  if  thou  pleasest,  but  do  not 
t^estroy  me :  I  am  a  son,  though  an  Absalom  and  a  Cisiiii,  an 
unthankful,  a  malicious,  a  revengeful,  uncharitable  person ; 
thou  judgest  notby  time,  but  by  the  measures  of  the  Spirit. 
The  a.ffections  of  the  heart  are  not  to  be  weigh^d^in  the  ba^ 
lance  of  the  siEinctuary,  nor  Repentance  to  be  measured  by 
time,  but  by  the  Spirit^  and  by  the  measures  of  thy  mercy.  ' 

X. 

0  my  God,  hope  is  a  word  of  an  uncertam  sound  when 

it  is  placed  in  something  that  can  fail ;  but  thou  art  my  hope 

.  and  my  confidence,  and  thy  mercies  are  sure  mercies  which 

thou  hast  revealed  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  they  cannot 

fail  them  who  are  capable  of  them.  .  ' 

'.      .      ..  '    XL 

.  O  gracious  Father,  I  am  as  capable  of  mercy  as  I  was  of 
being  created  ;  and  the  first  grace  is  always  so  free  a  grace, 
so  undeserved  on  our  part,  that  he  that  needs  and  calls,  is 

never  forsaken  by  thee. 

XII. 

Blessed  Jesus,  give  me  leave  to  trust  i^  thy  promises,  in 

the  letter  of  thy  promises ;  this  letter  killeth  not,  for  it  is  the 

letter  of  thy  Spirit,  and  saveth  and  maketh  alive.     Ask  and 

you  shall  have  ;  so  thou  hast  said,  O  my  God,  they  are  thy 

own  words ;  and,  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 

Lord,  shall  be  saved. 
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There  are>  O  blessed  Jesus,  many  nioFe  ;*  and  one  tittle  6f 
•  thy  word  shuUnot  pass  away  unaccomplished :  and  nothing 
coiild  be  in  rain  by  which  thou  didst  intend  te  support  binr 
hopes.     If  we  confess  our  s\|^s^  thou  art  just  and  righteous 
>ita  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from:  aUiiA^uities. ' 

When  David  said  he  would  confess^,  then  thou  forgavest 
liim.  When  the  prodigal  was  yet  afar  off,  thou  didst  run  out 
'to  meet  him,  and  didst  receive  him.  When  he  was  naked, 
tbdu  didst  reinvest  him  with  a  pre^cious  robe ;  and  what,  0 
'God,  can  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  but  such  a 
misery  as  mine,  so  great  a  shame,  so  great  a  sinfulness  I 

XV. 

^  But  what  am  t,  0  God^  iniilul  dust  and  ashes-,  a  miserable 
and  undone  man,  that  I  sboiild  plead  with  thet  great  Judge 
of  all  the  world  f  Look  not  upon  me  as  I  am  in  myself^  but 
through  Jesus  Christ,  behold  thy  servant ;  clothe. me  with  th^ 
robes  of  his  righteousness,  wash  me  in  his  bloody  conform  m^ 
to  his  io^iage^  fill  me  with  his  Spirit,  and  give  ixie  time,  or 
give  me  pardon  and  an  excellent  heroic  spirit,  that  I  may  do 
all  that  can  be  done,  something  that  js  excellent,  and  that 
ihaybe  acceptable  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  perish,  I  perish;  I 
have  deserved  it :  but  I  will  hope  for  mercy,  till  thy  mercy 
hath  a  limit,  till  thy  goodness  can  be  numbered.  O  my  God, 
let  me  not  perish ;  thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  my  death,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  nfan  to  suffer  thy  extsemest  wrath.  Who 
can  dwell  with  the  everlasting  burning  ?  O  my  God,  let  me 
dwell  safely  in  the  embraces  of  thy  sweetest  mercy..  Amen. 
Amen.  Amen. 


< . 
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